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NOETH-WESTBBJB^  INDIA. 

KuMAON  and  Gubhwal. — ^The  granite  of  Dwarra  Hath,  Almora,  and 
Deo  Dhoora — although  surrounded  by  metalliferous  rocks — ^is,  it- 
selfy  barren.  The  micaceous,  talcose,  and  chloritic  slates  are  inter- 
laid— by  various  ores  of  copper  (I.)  at  Kurrye  (a.),  Rai  and  Bellar 
(ft.),  Ooron  (c),  Seera  (rf.),  PoJcree  («,/,  g^  A.),  and  Al  Agur  (t.) ; 
—and  with  iron-ores  (II.)  at  Sahloo  (a.),  Agur  (6.),  Luttea  Gark 
(c.)»  Bunna  (d,),  Shealgarh^  Guarcoolee^  Lusghanee,  Nutoa  Kanhj 
Oallhf  Dhoora  Kanhi,  Capud,  Choocootdf  Bunnd,  Purturburd,  &c.^ 
(tf.).  The  talcose  and  clay-slates,  at  and  near  their  union,  include 
conformable  beds  charged  with  copper-ore,  at  Seera  (d,)^  and 
Pokree  (g,).  The  day-slates  of  Pahlee  (/.),  Pahlee  in  Kalee 
Kumaon  (^.),  Mungla  Lehh  (A.),  Tilpoord  and  Simul  Ehet  (t.)) 
contain  similar  deposits  of  iron-ore ;  and  in  the  same  series  graphite 
is  obtained  at  Dol.  Clay-slate  and  calcareo-siliceous  breccia  are 
separated  by  a  band  of  iron-ore  at  Burrulgaon  (i.);  and  the 
same  breccia,  together  with  a  calcareo-siliceous  conglomerate  by 
which  it  is  succeeded,  are  overlaid  by  similar  iron-ore  at  Rampoore 
(i).  At  Khuloa-garh  and  Hurchinolee  (j.)  calcareous  slates  are 
charged,  and  at  Tutt/l  {k.)  they  alternate,  with  iron-ore.  In  the 
calciferous  slate  and  siliceous  limestone  of  Dhunpoore  (j)  the  ores 
of  copper  are  mostly  determined  to  the  joints.  Calcareo-siliceous 
rocks  are  impr^nated  with  copper-ore  at  Tarag-ke-tal  (^.)  and 
with  the  ores  of  iron  at  Oojowlee  (m.),  Kyrolee  and  Patol  (n.)« 
The  quartz-rocks  which  prevail  near  the  junction  of  the  Khuma 
with  the  Kosila  (/.)  are  largely  associated  with  iron -ore ;  and 
*siliceo-f  erruginous  conglomerates  appear  at  Jham^  Bejapoore,  Loha 
Bhabur,  and  Dechowree.     Limestone  is  overlaid  by  sandstone  at 
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Bhamonree.  Beds  of  pebbles  and  gravel  oGcnr,  far  above  the  reach 
of  neighbouring  streams  near  Dwarra  Hath  and  Nehal-bridge. 
In  similar,  though  in  thicker,  deposits  on  the  low  grounds,  many 
small  rivers  disappear;  after  considerable  courses  beneath  the 
detrituSf  however,  they  reappear  at  the  surface.  Siliceous  sand 
and  granitio  gravel  are  slightly  mixed  with  gold  in  the  beds  of  the 
Bamgimga,  the  Aluknimda,  and  the  Pindur.  The  operations  of 
native  miners  in  the  Himalaya  are  in  the  last  degree  rude,  in- 
effiective,  and  costly ;  fire  is  applied  to  the  rocks  to  aid  the  oper- 
ations of  the  workmen,  and  torches  of  resinous  wood  are  used  to 
light  them  at  their  labours.  Attempts  to  introduce  systematic 
mining  have  been  made  by  the  Government,  but  without  success. 
The  furnaces,  bellows,  and  other  appliances  of  the  native  iron- 
smelters  are,  beyond  measure,  rude  and  inefficient;  moreover 
their  oharcoal — made  of  the  softest  wood*-is  inadequate  to  pro- 
ducing the  requisite  heat.  Both  the  produce  and  the  refuse  of 
the  furnaces  are  divided  in  recognised  proportions  amongst  the 
Farmer  of  the  revenue,  the  Miner,  the  Smelter,  and  the  Charcoal- 
burner.  The  Grovernment  revenue  firom  the  mines  has  varied 
from  about  three  hundred  and  sixty  to  five  hundred  Pounds  a 
year.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  migrate  as  the  seasons  change ; 
and  thus  those  who  cultivate  the  plains  at  one  period  of  the  year, 
work  mines  and  smelt  ores  in  the  hills  at  another.     1-— 63. 

BiNQAL.  The  gneiss  of  the  Rajmahal  is  succeeded  by  quartz  rocks 
at  Fitcooree  (a.),  and  these  by  siliceous  sandstone  containing  car- 
bonaceous matter  and  nodules  of  iron-ore  at  Jherria.  Masses  of 
conglomerate  and  of  amygdaloidal  trap  overlie  the  sandstone  and  a 
seam  of  coal  crops  out  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  Iron-ore  oc- 
curs both  in  nodules  and  in  the  joints  of  sandstones  near  Taldanga ; 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Barrukkar  thin  layers  of  similar 
ores  interlie  a  body  of  shale  (&.),  At  Akys^  and  Barrul  Cajoor 
rocks  and  ores  of  much  the  same  characters  are  overlaid  by  a  bed 
of  coal,  which  has  been  opened  in  several  places  (c,  d,  «.).  Both 
at  Jherria  and  Barrul  Cajoor  heaps  of  slag  show  that  iron-ore  was 
formerly  smelted  in  the  neighbourhood.     64*-8. 

CHILI. 

Chakarcillo.      The  isolated  mountain  of  Chanarcillo  which  rises 
nearly  four  thousand  feet  above  the  Pacific  and  more  than  two 


conhstts.  v. 

thooaand  higher  than  the  sairoiinding  conntrj,  consistB  of  three 
calcareous  (a,  c,  eJ)^  altematiiig  with  two  felspathic,  qoartzose,  and 
hornblendic  (&,  d,\  strata.  Thej  all  decline  towards  the  south- 
west, but  at  somewhat  different  angles  ;  and  in  various  parts  of 
the  district  they  differ  materially  in  thickness.  Several  beds  in 
each  of  the  strata  are  characterized  by  diversities  of  colour,  com- 
position, and  structure.  All  five  formations  are  traversed — ^but 
without  displacement — ^by  two  narrow  dykes  of  felspar,  horn- 
blende, and  quartz.  The  entire  series  is  intersected  by  many 
lodes  and  branches ^  of  which  the  greater  number  bear  18*^-45^ 
£.  of  N. — ^W.  of  S.,  others,  however,  range  nearly  at  right-angles 
to  them  ;  but  all,  without  exception,  dip  oppositely  to  the  strata. 
The  earthy  ingredients  of  the  lodes  are  much  the  same  as  those  of 
immediately  adjoining  portions  of  the  rocks ;  and  their  metallic 
contents  undergo  a  corresponding  change  as  ^ej  pass  firom  one 
formation  to  another.  Native  silver  abounds  not  only  in  many 
calcareous  parts  of  most  lodes,  but,  for  conmderable  distances 
beyond  their  walls,  it  is  disseminated  through  (the  Manto  de  Ossa) 
certain  upper  layers  of  the  first  limestone,  and  fills,  or  &ces,  their 
joints.  Several  of  the  ores  of  silver  are  disposed  in  much  the 
same  manner,  yet,  perhaps,  scarcely  to  the  same  extent.  But 
notwithstanding  the  lodes  contain  silver  and  several  of  its  ores  in 
the  three  limestones,  their  riches  and  the  various  ores  they  afford 
are  by  no  means  equally  determined  to  every  part  of  each  stratum. 
Both  the  metallic  minerals  and  the  vein-stones,  however,  maintain 
the  same  endlong  (shodt)  dip  in  every  lode  and  in  all  the  lime- 
stones ;  moreover  the  richest  parts  of  different  lodes  often  occur 
on  the  same  meridians,  in  the  first  limestone,  portions  of  the 
Candelaria  lode  afforded  virgin  metal  and  ore  of  various  kinds 
which  yielded  nine  hundred  (Troy)  lbs.  of  silver  per  (Avoir.)  ton  ; 
and  in  the  second  limestone  sixteen  hundred  tons  of  ore  from  the 
Colorada  lode  gave  sixty-four  thousand  lbs.  of  metal,  one-eighth 
of  which  was  extracted  by  two  miners  in  a  month,  A  part  of 
Waring's  lode  was  so  intertwined  with  native  silver  that — too 
tough  for  extraction  with  ordinary  tools,  and  too  porous  to  be 
blasted — it  was  cut  out,  bit  by  bit,  with  chisels.  In  1855-6  the 
various  ores  of  Colorada  yielded — by  smelting — from  0*00279  to 
0*00367  and  by  amalgamation  from  0  01172  to  001426  theur 
weight  of  silver,  a  proportion  much  smaller  than  that  of  earlier 
years.  In  little  more  timn  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  produce  of 
Ghafiarcillo  amounted  to  more  than  six  millions  Sterling.   Between 
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the  several  calcareous  sta*ata  (d,  c,  e.)  the  lodea-^mhiiLUdmng  their 
normal  directions  anddips — partake  the  felspathic,  qnartzose,  and 
hornblendic  characters  of  the  strata  (ft,  d.)  which  intervene,  but 
they  then  afford  traces  of  blende  and  small  quantities  of  iron- 
pyrites  only,  Seyeral  unproductive  (cross-)  veins,  which  traverse 
the  district,  difEer  materially  from  most,  yet  nearly  coincide  with 
some,  of  the  lodes  in  direction,  and — like  the  lodes  in  general — 
they  dip  oppositely  to  the  strata,  but  in  some  measure  conform  to 
the  endlong  (shoot)  dip  of  the  ore  ;  their  ingredients — calcareous 
in  some,  but  felspathic,  quartzose,  and  hornblendic  in  other,  places 
—closely  resemble  those  of  the  immediately  contiguous  rocks  ; 
and  they  are  divided  lengthwise  by  numerous  joints,  of  which 
the  opposite  faces  are  often  deeply  scored  with  unconformable 
striae.  On  passing  from  the  cellular  limestone  of  the  Manto  de 
Ossa  into  the  compact  rock  beneath,  the  lodes — diverging  from 
their  normal  dip  and  inclining  at  a  much  lower  angle — take  their 
way  for  some  distance  between  the  two,  but  ultimately  they  resume 
their  ordinary  inclination.  The  several  interferences  of  lodes  are 
— even  in  the  same  neighbourhood — attended  by  inosculations, 
by  simple  intersections,  and  by  (heaves)  displacements.  Hitherto 
the  Colorado  is  the  only  lode  ascertained  to  cut  a  cross-vein ;  and 
this  through  an  inconsiderable  vertical  range.  In  all  their  inter- 
ferences with  cross-veins,  however,  the  lodes  are  (heaved)  dis- 
placed, longer  or  shorter  distances,  towards  the  left'handy  and  to 
the  side  of  the  greater  angle  (L. — G.  A.).  Neither  of  the  lodes, 
and  one  only  of  the  cross-veins,  interferes  with  the  levels  of  the 
rocks  in  its  opposite  sides  (walls).  In  the  exceptional  case,  of  the 
fiucan  at  San  Francisco  viejo,  the  several  strata  which  form  its 
upper  (hanging-wall)  side  are  many  fathoms  below  their  respec- 
tivo  counterparts  in  the  lower  (foot-wall) ;  the  lodes  suffering,  at 
the  same  time,  corresponding  displacements.  Evidence  yet  exists 
that  the  surface  of  Ghafiarcillo  was  once  watered ;  and  that  through 
the  valley  of  Copiap6  a  river  formerly  flowed  to  the  ocean  ;  now, 
however,  a  perpetual  drought  prevails  at  the  former ;  and — even 
when  snow  melts  on  the  Cordillera— pools  only  appear  at  intervals 
in  lower  parts  of  the  latter.  This  disappearance  of  water  has  been 
concurrent  with  the  destruction  of  forests  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  absence  of  water  in  the  mines  is  as  remarkable  as  it  is  at  the 
surface  of  C%afiarcillo;  for  mines  have  been  opened  to,  and 
wrought  at,  a  depth  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  sixty  ftithoms 
without  the  aid  of  pumptng-machinery,  or,  in  fact,  without  the 
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appearance  of  water.  But  if  this  abeolnte  drought  be  beoeficial 
in  some,  it  is  at  least  as  prejudicial  in  other,  respects ;  as  it  de- 
priyes  the  miner  of  cheap  means  for  extracting  his  ores  and 
separating  them  from  the  vein-stones.  The  ignoranoe  and  preju- 
dice of  the  native  mine-owner  prohibits  use  of  the  wheel-bairow, 
the  windlass,  and  the  (kibble)  bucket,  all  ore  and  rubbish  are 
taken  within  the  reach  of  horse-power,  or  to  the  surface,  on  the 
backs  of  labourezB.  Owing  to  these  ezc^Hional  circumsteaces, 
and  to  the  enormous  cost  of  food  and  drink,  much  ore,  which 
mig^t  have  been  wrought  to  advantage,  now  remains  unbroken 
in  the  nunc,  and  undressed  at  the  surface.  All  necessaries  of  Ufe, 
both  for  the  people  and  for  the  animals  thsy  employ,  are  brought, 
on  beasts  of  burthen,  from  considerable  distances ;  of  the  water, 
indeed,  small  quantities  onlj  are  drinkable ;  the  rest  —  like 
that  in  the  river  of  Copiapb^ — containing  salts  of  soda  in  large 
propordons.  The  only  water  used  in  locomotive  boilers  on  the 
Gopiap6  railway  is,  in  &ct,  obtained  by  distillation  of  sea-water  at 
Caldera  and  of  river-water  at  Piedra  Coi^ada ;  any  surplus  being 
sold  £oT  household  purposes.  In  course  of  thirty-four  years  more 
than  two  million  (Troy)  lbs.  of  silver  were  obtained  in  this  de- 
partment of  the  Chilian  E^ublic.     69 — 158. 

Ck)PiAp6.  At  Quelnrada  Seca  foliated  rocks  of  hornblende,  quartz, 
calcareousHSpar,  and  felspar,  more  or  leas  mixed  with  several  o&er 
minerals,  are  frequently  interlaid,  although  they  are  sometimes 
also  intersected,  by  bodies  of  quartzose,  calcareous,  and  felspathic 
vein«stone  unequally  charged  with  earthy  brown  iron-ore,  as  well 
as  with  native  copper  and  various  varietit*s  of  copper-ore  in  smaller 
proportions.  Trifling  quantitiea  of  water,  in  the  deepest  works 
are  rich  in  salts  of  soda.  At  San  Josi  rocks  of  much  the  same 
character  as  those  of  Qaebmda  Seca  are  traversed  by  two  series 
of  joints  at  the  interferences  of  which  masses  of  quartsose,  fel- 
spathic, and  homblendic  vein-stones  are  largely  impregnated 
with  earthy  brown  iron»ore  and  thinly  sprinkled  widi  various 
ores  of  copper.  Nearly  horizontal  beds  of  recent  sandstone — 
perced  at  intervals  by  homblendic  crags -^extend  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Baranquilla  to  the  valley  of  Gopiap6.  Great 
numbers  of  irr^^ular  joints  traverse  the  rock  in  every  part  of 
its  range;  and  on  either  side  of  these  it  rises  dightly  above 
the  general  level.  At  some  three  hundred  feet  above  the  sea, 
oertain  beds  of  this  smdstone  contain  quaqtities  of  ill-preserved 
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and  broken  sbella.  At  an  elevation  of,  perbaps^  one  hundred  and 
eigbly  feet,  a  railway-cuttmg  near  Galdera  lays  open  successive 
layers  consisting  either  of  gravel,  sbingle^  and  fragments  of  rock 
bored  by  marine  animals,  or  of  shells  of  existing  species  in  such 
abundance  that  they  are  exported  for  the  sake  of  the  lime  con- 
tained in  them.  Notwithstanding  the  sur&ce  of  San  Josh  is 
covered  with  sand  impregnated  with  the  salts  of  soda  a  shaft  o£ 
five  fathoms  in  depth  afEords  copious  streams  of  fresh  water.  At 
el  Bramador  near  Copiap6  loud  noises  are  sometimes  heard  when 
large  quantities  of  sand  are  drifting  before  heavy  gales.  During 
'the  writer's  sojourn  in  Chili,  more  than  three  days  seldom  passed 
without  an  earthquake.     154 — 167. 

BRAZIL. 

MiKAS  Geraes.  The  richest  part  of  this  productive  Province, — 
situate  between  Congonhas  do  Gampo  on  the  south,  Candonga  on 
ihe  north,  tributaries  of  the  Biver  Doce  on  the  east,  and  the  Rio 
das  Yelhas  on  the  west,— is  about  one  hundred  miles  in  length 
and  from  fifly  to  seventy  in  width.  That  portion  of  it  which 
consists  of  undulating  table-land  and  rounded  hills,  some  two  or 
three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  is  covered  with  coarse  grass 
(Capim  gordura) ;  the  rest,  which  rises  into  serrated  ridges  and 
isolated  peaks  five  or  six  thousand  feet  high,  is,  in  many  places, 
still  clothed  with  virgin  forests.  The  auriferous  series  is  made  up 
of  granite  and  gneiss,  overlaid  by  micaceous  and  talcose  slates, 
which  are  sometimes  interlaid  by  quartz-rocks  mixed  with  mica 
and  talc.  The  micaceous  and  talcose  slates  are  succeeded  by  clay- 
slate,  which  passes,  at  times,  into  chlorite  slate,  and  often  includes 
large  masses  of  quartz.  The  clay-slate  is  followed,  sometimes 
by  an  inconsiderable  deposit  of  granular  quartz  and  calcareous 
matter,  but  far  more  firequently  by  thin  bands  of  specular  and 
oxydulated  iron,  which  commonly  alternate  with  granular  quartz 
(Itahirite),  and  are,  at  intervals,  mixed  with  the  ores  of  manga- 
nese, as  well  as  with  talc  and  mica  (Jacotinga),  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  clay-slate  is  not  easily  identified ;  and,  at  times,  the 
(ItahiriU  and  Jacotinga)  ferruginous,  quartzose,  and  manganesio 
rocks  are  imbedded  in  the  micaceo-talcose  slates.  Homblendic 
rocks  and  siliceo-magnesian  limestone  occur  amongst  upper,  schist- 
ose, parts  of  the  system.  The  granite  of  Candonga  contains 
gold  alloyed  with  palladium  ;  but  that  of  the  Gara9a  and  of  Oaeth^ 
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is  barren.    The  quartzofle  talco-micaoeons  slate  is  often  interlaid, 
— and  occaEdonally  intersected — by  bodies  of  quartz ;  these — at 
Santa  Rita  (a.),  Rosea  Orande  (6.),  Cstta  Branca  (c),  Padencia 
{d,\  and  Coelho  (e.),  are  of  widely  different  dimensions,  and 
contain  unequal  proportions  of  gold,  beside  smaller  quantities  of 
iron-pyrites  and  the  ores  of  antimony,  bismuth,  and  tellurium. 
Quartz-rocks  of   granular  structure  are,  at  Catta  Preta  (/). 
traversed  by  vein-like  jn asses  of  crystalline  quartz,  which  mostly 
conform  to  two  series  of  joints,  but  frequently  ramify,  and  some- 
times enclose  (horses)  bodies  of  granular  quartz.   The  crystalline 
portions  are  traversed  in  all  directions  by  short  joints,  which  are 
often  lined  with  earthy  red  iron-ore  sprinkled  with  granules  of 
gold.     The  clay-slate  contains  many  auriferous  beds ;  which — 
conforming  to  its  cleavage —  consist  at  Tijuco  (a.)  of  spheroidal 
and  angular  bodies  of  brownish  quartz,  and  at  Ouro  Fine  (c.) 
of  globular  masses  of  iron-pyrites  and  of  slate,  enveloped  in 
quartzose  slate  and  colourless  quartz.   At  Qongo  Soco  (Camara) 
short  interlying  beds  of  quartz  and  earthy  brown  iron-ore  either 
dwindle  and  disappear  in  the  rock,  or  terminate  at  its  joints  (5.). 
At  Morro  Velko  (d.)  the  metalliferous  deposit — coinciding  some- 
times with  the  cleavage,  frequently  with  the  joints  of  the  rocksi 
bat  often  oblique  to  both — assumes  the  character  of  a  bed  in 
some,  but  of  a  lode  in  other,  places  ;   both  its  course  and  its 
dimensions  are  therefore  irregular ;  it  consists  in  great  measure 
of  quartz,  mixed,  however,  with  great  quantities  of  iron-pyrites, 
and  with  arsenical  pyrites,  yellow  copper-ore,  and  other  minerals 
in  smaller  proportions ;     these  ingredients  embed  considerable 
quantities  of  slate,  mostly  microscopic,  but  occasionally  in  bodies 
of  large  size ;  their  structure  is  generally,  but  not  always,  coinci- 
dent with  that  of  the  neighbouring  (Country)  rock,  which  also 
they  commonly  resemble  in  composition  ;  yet  many  of  them  are 
mixed  and  transfused  with  siliceous  and  pyritic  matter  ;  a  thin, 
highly-inclined  slice  of  slate  (tongue  of  killas)  separates  the 
principal  formation  from  the  North  branch  ;  a  somewhat  similar 
one  beneath  it,  in  both  the  {shoot)  endlong  dip  of  the  several 
ores  coincide  with  flexures  of  the  adjoining  strata ;  between  the 
slate  C  Country)  and  the  vein-stone  there  is  not  uncommonly  a 
gradual  transition;    but  beds,  and  even  laminie  of  the  former 
sometimes  protrude  from  the  sides  ( walls) y  and  either  partially, 
or  entirely,  serer  the  latter;  all  these  vein-stones — as  well  as  the 
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rocks  which  bound  ihem — ore  more  or  leas  aurtferoiUy  but  the 
pyritic  portions  are  by  far  the  ricJieBt ;  even  in  them,  howeveri 
an  admiztore  of  other  minerab  would  seem  necessary  to  their 
productivenesB ;  moreover,  at  various  depths  vein-stones  of  dilEer- 
ent  hardness,  afford  gold,  in  unequal  proportions  and  dissimilarly 
alloyed  ;  silver,  however,  is  always  the  principal  alloy.  Length* 
ened  experience  dictated  improved  modes  of  treating  the  ores ; 
even  from  1855  to  1861  the  proportion  of  gold  extracted  increased 
from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  actual  (assayed)  contentSf  and 
at  the  same  time  the  cost  of  extraction  was  more  than  proportion- 
ally diminished.  From  1834  to  1862  the  produce  of  Morro  Velho 
realized  £2,229,487  and  afforded  a  Net  Profit  at  £661,787.  At 
Ouio  Preto  ( Villa  Rica)  particles  of  gold  are  thinly  sprinkled 
through  homogeneous,  soft,  blue,  clay-slate.  Quaztzose  micaoeo- 
talcose  slate,  which  affords  mere  trac^  of  gold,  succeeds  the  clay- 
slate  at  Ouro  Preto  and  Ocngo  Soco,  A  thin  bed  of  calcareo- 
siliceous  matter,  flecked  with  micaceous  iron-ore  and  with  talc, 
contains  small  quantities  of  gold  at  CocaSs  (pi.)  and  Chngo 
Soco  (r  2.).  The  Itabirite  (iron-mica  slate)  and  Jacotinga  con- 
form to  the  micaoeo-talcoae  slate  which  they  overlie,  and  maintain 
— at  the  same  time — a  certain  coincidence  with  the  contour  of  the 
surfiice ;  the  selfsame  beds,  therefore,  take  different  directLons  and 
dips  in  various  parts  of  their  range, — ^at  Antonio  Pereira  (a.), 
Santa  Anna  and  Itabira  (5,  o,  d^  e.),  Monlevade  (/.),  Boa  Viata^ 
Pitanguif  Morro  das  AlmaSj  Agoa  Qtiente^  Piracatu  Pissarao^ 
Fazendadf  Durao,  and  south  of  the  Peri9icaba  (^,  A,  t,y,  k,  I,  m.), 
the  Corrego  de  Sao  Miguel  (o.),  Cocdee,  the  Venda  do  MorrOy  and 
Chngo  Soco  (p,  g,  r.).  The  Itabirite  consists  in  great  measure 
of  granular  quartz  and  sundry  iron-ores ;  these — with  smaller 
quantities  of  other  substances— frequently  occur,  either  mixed  or 
in  alternate  beds,  but — especially  in  central  parts  of  the  formation 
— granular,  scaly,  or  crystalline  iron-glance  prevails ;  schistose 
structure  is  usually  more  pronounced  amongst  the  alternations  of 
iron-ore  and  quartz  than  where  the  ingredients  are  more  exclu- 
sively ferruginous,  but  even  in  these  it  exercises  a  marked  in- 
fluence on  the  productive  character  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
Jacotinga — ^partaking  the  nature  of  the  adjoining  (Itabirite) 
rocks— consists  in  great  measure  of  iron-glance,  earthy  black  and 
brown  iron-ore,  manganese,  and  talc ;  and — somewhat  resembling 
them  in  structure— is  slightly  lamellar.     The  principal  members 
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ot  Ae  seriea,  however,  are  certain  oonformable  beds  which  open 
at  intenralB  to  width  of  some  Inches  and  for  several  feet,  or  oven 
fathoms,  in  length  and  depth ;  of  these  enlargements  the  central 
portions  contain  rough  nuggeU,  flakes,  and  granules,  sometimes 
isolated,  but  often  united  by  intertwining  threads  of  gold  ;  to- 
wards the  edges  and  ddes  of  the  bunches  grains  and  particles 
become  more  and  more  thinly  sprinkled  and  the  vein-stones  at 
length  merge  in  the  ordinary  JcLCOtinga ;  sometimes  several  such 
short,  productive  beds  occur  on  identical  parallels  in  the  same 
formation ;  in  all  cases,  however,  the  richest  portions  are  the  roost 
highly  inclined ;  the  productive  and  the  barren  (Shoots)  bodies 
of  vein-stone  coincide  in  position  both  with  the*-^ oppositely  undu- 
lated or  rippled — ^planes  of  cleavage  in  confronting  portions  of  the 
(hanging  and  foot  wcUls)  upper  and  lower  sides  (c,  d,  /,  g,  h,  i^j. 
If  Of  p,  q.  ),  and  with  the  several — kindly  and  uncongenial — strata 
where  they  interlie  the  joints  (h,  r.)^  of  the  (Country)  Itabirite, 
and  at  the  same  time,  they  all  dip  (endlong)  from  the  nearest 
bodies  of  granite.  At  Oongo  Soco  a  (horse)  maas  of  ItabiriU  is 
both  embedded  in  and  penetrate  by  veins  of  auriferous  JacoUnga. 
The  gold  of  this  formation  is  alloyed  with  silver  at  Agoa  Qiunte^ 
— ^with  copper  at  Durcid^ — with  palladium  at  Santa  Anna  and 
Itabira  ;  all  these  substances,  however,  are  alloyed  with  the  gold 
of  Chmgo  Soco  which  is  associated  with  less  silver,  but  with  more 
palladium  and  oopperi  in  deep  than  in  shallow  parts  of  the  mine, 
and  contains  platina  near  the  surface  only.  Short,  thin  cross- 
veins  of  quartz  slightly  displace  some  of  the  beds,  but  they  soon 
merge  in  quortzose  portions  of  the  Itabirite,  A  broad  band  con- 
sisting of  micaceous  iron  embedding  crystals  of  oxydulated  ore 
in  some  (m.),  but  of  (Carvoeira)  siliceous  sand,  earthy  talc, 
manganese,  and  earthy  brown  iron-ore  enclosng  isolated  masses 
of  quartz  in  other  (n.),  parts  of  its  range,  has  afforded  gold  st 
Catta  Preta,  The  Canga — a  breccia  in  certain,  but  a  con- 
glomerate in  different,  places,  consists,  in  great  measure,  of  various 
iron-ores,  now  and  then  including  fragments  of  quartz  and  of  slate 
(d,  /,  p,  r.) ;  at  intervals  it  contains  crystalline  granules  of  gold 
(dj  L\  and  in  <me  spot,  at  least,  it  yielded  auriferous  native  copper 
(/.).  Izon-ores  from  the  Itabirite  and  Jacotinga  are  largely  smelt- 
ed in  many  parts  of  the  district  (a,  e,  /,  /,  o,  g,  r.).  Joints  in  the 
Itabirite  of  Oongo  Soco  emitted  a  sufficiency  of  jmre  air  for  the 
ventilation  of  a  long  drift  (r-S^  1.).     The  slaves  of  the  Imperial 
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Brazilian  Mining  Afisodation  were  well-treated,  -clothed,  and  -fed; 
rewards  were  given  for  nicely-kept  gardens,  clean  houses,  and 
general  good  conduct,  a  savings-bank  was  established  for  them, 
and  their  children  were  taught  to  read  and  write.     The  duration 
and  nature  of  their  labour  differed  little  from  the  periods  and 
kinds  common  to  young  persons  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon.     The  gold  extracted  by  the  Association  at  Qongo  Soeo 
realized  £1,427,074,  the  working  expenses  amounted  to  £884,937, 
and  the  Government  of  Brazil  exacted  jB8dd,180  as  Provincial 
and  Export  Duty.     The  Itabirite  is  succeeded  by  talcose  rocks, 
mostly  of  schistose  structure,  which  enclose — bodies  of  siliceo- 
magnesian  limestone, — short,   thin,    and   generally-conformable, 
beds  of — more  or  less  granular — quartz  largely  charged  with 
earthy  brown  iron-ore, — and  broad  bands  of  felspathic  matter. 
The  barren  limestone  of  Oongo  Soco  (a.)  is  burnt  for  use,  but 
at  Antonio  Pereira  {/.)  the  rock  is  too  siliceous  for  the  lime- 
burner  and  too  slightly  auriferous  for  the  miner.      The  beds 
of  ferruginous  quartz  at  Deacoherta  (6.),  Gattas  Altas  (c),  Fraga 
(d.)f  Theaoureiro  (e,),  and  Antonio  Pereira  (/.)>  ^^  seldom  or 
never  quite  destitute  of  gold,  and  portions  of  them  all  have  been 
wrought  to  advantage;    frequently  also  the  surrounding  rocks 
are  productive    for  considerable  distances.      The  gold  of  this 
series  is  usually  of  great  purity ;  but  at  Descoberta  it  is  alloyed 
with  tellurium.     Giystals  of .  topaz  occur, — now  and  then,  in  fer- 
ruginous talc-slate  near  Gattas  Altas  (c.)  ;  and — ^mixed  on  rare 
occasions  with  euclase — in  unexampled  abundance  amongst  the 
felspathic  and  talcose  rocks  of  Gapao  and  Boa  Vista  (^.).     The 
.Detrital  Deposits  of  Minas  Geraes  are  of  different  periods  ;  and 
the  gold  contained  in  each  of  them  may  be  traced  to  its  parent 
formation.     The  older,  coarser,  and  heavier  detritus  (Caacalho) 
— to  the  disruption  and  transport  of  which  existing  streams  are 
inadequate — sometimes  occurs  above  their  present  range.     The 
greater  amount  of  rain  in  wooded,  than  in  un wooded,  regions, 
and  between  streams  and  forests  at  their  sources,  were  recognised 
in  the  earliest  Mining  Laws  of  Brazil.     In  spite  of  strict  enact- 
ments, however,  the  auriferous  districts  of  Minas  Gera&  are  gradu- 
ally denuded.     Between  Gattas  Altas  and  Brumado,  from  Gaeth^ 
Guiabd,  and  in  noany  other  places,  now  destitute  alike  of  wood 
and  water,  the  roots  of   (Arvores  de  lei)  forest  trees  and  the 
remains  of  (Regos)  water-courses  may  yet  be  traced.     In  wet 
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quantitieB  of  d^ris  are  sdll  dislodged  by  streams  in- 
safficient  to  cover  them  after  the  raiDs  have  ceased.  The  sandy 
and  earthy  portions  of  sach  matter,  together  with  the  refuse  from 
nuning-worksy  cootinually  find  their  way  into  the  rivers ;  whence 
^•for  sake  of  the  gold  contained  in  them — they  are  gleaned  and 
washed  by  (F&Ucadores)  poor  freemen  and  skves  between  seed- 
time and  harvest.  Many  of  these  muddy  streams,  however, 
abound  with  fish  of  various  species.  Gold  was  obtained  from 
Minas  Geraes  in  1599 ;  buty  until  1 695,  it  had  not  been  discovered 
in  situ.  As  early  as  1618,  however,  laws  were  promulgated  which 
r^nlated  the  disposal  of  mineral  lands,  but  reserved  to  the  Crown 
a  proportion  of  their  produce.  During  several  years  this  Koyally 
was  nominally  twenty  per  cent, ;  but  at  different  times  various 
stipulated  weights  of  gold,  and  divers  rates  of  capitation-tax  on 
miners,  were  snbstitnted.  During  a  considerable  period  the  im- 
post on  native-miners  was  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  on  foreigners; 
but  at  length  all  Provincial  Duties  were  abolished.  For  a  great 
while  the  amount  of  Royalty  paid  by  native  miners  exceeded 
(one  hundred  arrobas)  8,985  (  Troy)  lbs.  a  year ;  but  before  the 
abolition  it  had  dwindled  to  (two  arrobas)  78'7  lbs.  only.  The 
entire  produce  of  the  Province  from  1700  to  1860  is  estimated 
to  have  exceeded  one  million  ^ve  hundred  and  seventy-five  thou- 
sand (Troy)  lbs.  For  a  long  time  neither  a  goldsmith  nor  a 
stranger  was  allowed  to  remain  there ;  and,  indeed  the  same  pro- 
hibition extended  even  to  native  Portuguese — as  well  clergy  as 
laity — unless  they  were  appointed  to  office  by  the  Crown.  In 
order  to  ensure  the  payment  of  Royalty,  it  was  declared  illegal 
to  remove  gold  which  had  not  been  converted  into  bars  at  the 
(Coia  de  Fundicad)  mint;  and  even  then  the  licence  of  a  Grovem- 
ment  officer  was  necessary  to  protect  it  from  forfeiture.  This 
(Guia)  certificate,  that  all  legal  imposts  had  been  duly  paid,  was 
required  until  the  ultimate  abolition  of  Provincial  Duties.  168- 
870. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

Virginia.  The  metalliferous  series  wrought  in  Orange,  Spotsylvania, 
and  Buckingham  comprehends  talcose,  micaceous,  chloritic,  and 
clay  slate  ;  interlaid  by  quartzose  beds,  of  variable,  but  at  times 
of  considerable,  width  ;  which — bearing  some  15*-45®  B.  of  N- 
W.  of  S.,  and  dipping  most  firequently,  though  not  invariably. 
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towards  the  N.W., — conform  to  the  planes  of  cleavsge.  Their 
siliceous  and  slaty  ingredients--?every  where  mbced  with  larger  or 
smaller  proportions  of  earthy  brown  iron-ore — are  sprinkled  with 
irou-pyrites  and  copper-pyrites  at  Qrasty  (a.)  and  Booker  (d.), 
and  witli  the  same  substances,  as  well  a»  with  copper-glance,  earthy 
black  copper-ore,  galena,  and  the  phosphate  of  lead  at  the  Bucking- 
ham mines  (d.).  Many  quartzose  portions  of  all  these  beds  are 
more  or  less  impregnated  with  gold ;  which  is  alloyed  with  silver 
at  Grasty  (a.),  with  both  silver  and  copper  at  the  Buckingham 
mines  (c/.)»  and  with  tellurium  at  Whitehall  (c.)  and  Booker  («.). 
The  proportions  of  gold  were  larger  in  the  shallower  and  wider, 
than  ia  the  deeper  and  broader,  parts  of  the  formation,  at  Booker 
(6.).  Considerable  quantities  of  finely-granulated  detrital  gold 
have  been  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  1 852  most  of  the 
labour  was  performed  by  slaves ;  who  earned  (for  their  masters) 
higher  wages,  but  were  fed  less  liberally^  than  slaves  in  Brazil. 
371—384. 

Michigan.  The  metalliferous  series  of  Lake  Superior  reste  on 
granite,  gneiss,  and  homblendic  rocks  in  some,  but  on  quartzose, 
talcose,  micaceous,  and  chloritic  slates  in  other,  places.  Dykes 
and  beds  of  homblendic  and  f  elspathic  rocks  are  numerous  ;  and, 
in  their  neighbourhood,  the  ores  of  iron  have  been  largely 
wrought.  Veins  of  granite  penetrate  the  lower  homblendic  rocks. 
Sandstones,  interlaid  by  trap-rocks  and  conglomerates,  rest  un- 
conformably  on  the  slates,  and  sometimes  touch  the  granite.  The 
central  range  of  greenstone,  which  traverses  Keweenaw  Point,  is, 
on  both  sides,  overlaid  by  crystalline  trap-rocks, — consisting,  in 
great  measure,  of  labradorite,  hornblende,  chlorite,  and  epidote  ; 
and  these  are  interlaid  by  beds,  of  amygdaloid  and  of  con- 
glomerate. Peculiarities  of  composition  or  of  structure,  however, 
characterize  most  of  the  different  beds.  No  corresponding  axis 
of  greenstone  intersects  the  district  of  Ontonagon,  in  which 
bands  of  amygdaloid  and  of  conglomerate — although  thinner — 
are  more  numerous,  and  epidote  occurs  more  frequently,  than  at 
Keweenaw.  The  rocks  of  Keweenaw  bear  N.E.-S.W  ;  those  of 
Ontonagon  some  30°  N.  of  E.-S.  of  W. ;  the  lodes  in  the  fonfier 
range  29'^  W.  of  N.-E.  of  S. ;  of  the  latter  37°  N.  of  E.-S.  of  W. ; 
the  one  series  dips  77%  the  other  55° ;  such  as  approach  a  me- 
ridional direction,  and  are  highly  inclined,  are  narrower  than 
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those  tra&srerse  to  the  meridioa  and  inclined  &t  lower  angles. 
The  vein-stones  in  both  districts  hare  a  general  resemblance; 
prehnite,  however,  is  rather  more  plentiful  in  Keweenaw  than  in 
Ontonagon,  and  epidote  at  Ontonagon  than  at  Keweenaw*  In 
both,  also  (horses)  masses  of  the  immediately  adjoining  rocks 
are  imbedded  in  the  lodes  and  impregnated  and  veined  witli  their 
characteristic  minerals.  Of  three  series  of  joints  which  traverae 
the  lodes,  two  are  common  to  them  and  to  the  neighbouring 
(Country)  strata.  The  vein-stones,  especially  where  they  are 
bounded  by  beds  of  amygdaloidal  trap  and  of  conglomerate^ 
contain  native  copper  in  grains,  threads,  and  irregular  (nuggets) 
masses,  which  at  the  Cliff  mine  (c.)  are  often  determined  to  faces 
of  crystallization,  or — as  at  Douglass  Houghton  (SenwoodJ-^to 
the  joints  (t .) ;  sometimes,  however,  parallel  sheets  of  metal  inter- 
lie  an  earthy  matrix,  as  they  do  in  the  Cliff  and  Rockland  (c,  k,) 
mines,  and  at  intervals  slabe  of  copper  occupy  the  entire  width  of 
the  hdes.  The  largest  masses  are  cut  into  pieces,  adapted  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  levels,  and  dislodged  by  aid  of  machinery 
(c,  d,  Jb.).  At  the  NoHh  American  (ft.).  Cliff  (c),  Fire  Steel  (/.), 
and  Douglass  Houghton  (i.)  mines  cavities  in  the  amygdaloidal, 
and,  at  the  Douglass  Houghton  and  Minesota  (t.)  mines  crevices 
in  the  conglomerate,  are  occasionally  fiUed  with  metal,  whioh— 
except  that  it  now  and  then  includes  masses  of  either  rock— en- 
tirely replaces  the  earthy  ingredients.  Native  copper  from  the 
Cliff  mine  (c.)  is  of  higher  speciiic  gravity  than  smelted  metal. 
In  the  Cliff,  South  Cliff,  and  Douglas  Houghton  lodes  (c,  d,  t.) 
both  the  barren  and  the  productive  bodies  (shoots)  of  vein-stone 
have  the  same  endlong  dip  as  the  beds  of  rock  which  adjoin  them. 
Where  the  Cliff  lode  (c)  traverses  certain  well-recognized  por- 
tions of  the  strata,  small  incrustations  of  Virgin  silver  adhere  to 
—-but  are  not  alloyed  with — the  native  copper  it  contains.  It 
appears  that  at  Douglass  Houghton  (t.)  the  smallest  proportions 
of  metal  occur  in  the  softest  parts  of  the  lode,  but  that  in  their 
vicinity  the  rocks  are  unusually  hard.  A  bed  of  chloritic  con- 
glomerate interlying  other  strata,  displaces  (heaves)  the  Cliff  lode 
(c.)  towards  the  left-hand,  and  to  the  side  of  the  smaller  angle  (L. 
— S.  A*)  9  <^d  similar  dislocations  occur  at  Ontonagon  (t.).  The 
Douglass  Houghton  lode  (t.)  is  represented  merely  by  a  few  un- 
connected masses  of  vein-stone  on  one  side  of  a  cross-vein  which 
intersects  it ;  and,  in  another  part  of  its  range,  it  is  displaced, 
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towards  the  Uft-hand^  by  a  joint  which  croBieB  it  about  right- 
angles  (L. — B.A.).  Masses  of  native  copper  are  imbedded  in  the 
drifts  which  covers  great  part  of  the  conntry.  A  Man-engine 
has  been  already  set  up  at  the  Cliff  mine  (t.).  The  ice  which 
accumulates,  in  some  of  the  works,  during  winter,  frequently 
remains  unthawed  until  the  following  autumn  («,  t.) ;  in  order  to 
avoid  interruption  in  the  shafts,  and  to  preserve  the  water  in  the 
pumps  from  freezing,  air — artificially  heated — is  sometimes  con- 
ducted downward  from  the  sar&ce  (t.).  The  engines,  however, 
are  more  cheaply  worked  by  coal  brought  a  distance  of  seven 
hundred  miles,  than  by  wood  grown  on  the  spot  (t.).  Very  large 
profits  have  been  realized  in  the  Cliff,  the  Mineeota,  and  several 
other  mines ;  but,  on  the  whole  the  produce  of  this  region  has 
not  yet  repaid  the  enormous  capital  expended  in  it  (c  ).  In  both 
Keweenaw  (a.)  and  Ontonagon  (i.)  extensive  ranges  of  prehistoric 
copper-mines  have  been  discovered ;  and  many  implements,  some 
weapons,  and  several  ornaments  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
found  (a.).    385—489. 

New  Brunswick.  The  granite  which,  for  some  distance,  forms  both 
banks  of  the  Big,  Middle,  and  Little  (Nepisiguit)  rivers  in  the 
county  of  Gloucester  (I.),  is  intersected  by  a  dyke  of  felspathic 
porphyry  at  Glendinning's  island,  and  by  veins  of  quartzose 
granite  near  the  fiiUs  of  the  Pabineau  and  at  the  Middle  river. 
The  slate  series  (11.)  comprehends  many  beds  of  felspathic  and 
hornblendic  rocks,  both  of  compact  and  of  schistose  structure ;  it 
consists,  however,  to  a  much  greater  extent  of  clay,  and  of  chlo- 
ritic,  slates ;  In  difEerent  parts  of  the  Middle  river,  also,  felspathic 
and  hornblendic  slates  overlie,  alternate  with,  or  are  penetrated 
by  veins  of,  granite  (a.).  From  some  distance  below  the  falls  of 
the  Tattagouche  (d.)  to  Daly's  eastward  (c.)  on  the  same  river, 
homogeneous  clay- slate  prevails.  At  the  Long  meadow,  and  from 
the  Middle  landing  to  the  Bed  brook  (5.)  on  the  Big  river,  and  at 
the  fall  of  the  Tattagouche  (d.)  chlorite  abounds.  Near  the 
Narrows  (t.)  from  the  Middle  landing  to  the  Portage  brook  (j,  k.), 
and  at  the  Grand  fall  (m,  n.)  of  the  Big  river,  and  from  ten  to 
twelve  miles  up  the  Middle  river  {h  ),  the  slates  are  more  or  less 

*  quartzose.  Near  the  Chain  of  rocks  (/.),  and  on  the  edge  of  the 
Grand  fall  of  the  Big  river  (m,  n.),  at  the  falls  of  the  Little  river 
(g,),  at  the  fall  of  the  Tattagouche  (d),  at  Armstrong's  brook 
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and  Clarke's  camp  (/.),  felspathio  and  homblendio  rocke  inlerlie 
the  slates.     Earthy  brown  iron-ore  occurs  at  the  Eed  brook  (5.), 
the  Narrows  (t.),  and  at  the  Middle  landing  (y.),  on  the  Big  river. 
Iron-pyrites  is  obtained  below  the  fall  («.)»  ^^^  '^^  Daly's  (c)  on 
the  Tattagouche,  at  Clarke's  camp  and  at  Armstrong's  brook  (/.), 
near  the  falls  of  the  Little  river  (g,\  and  at  the  Narrows  (t.), 
between  the  Middle  landing  and  Portage  brook  (k.)  on  the  Big 
river.     Copper-pyrites  has  been  observed  at  (d.)  and  below  («.) 
the  falls  of  the  Tattagouche  as  well  as  at  Daly's  (c.)  towards  the 
east,  near  Clarke's  camp  and  at  Armstrong's  brook  (/.),  and  at 
the  Grand  fall  of  the  Big  river  (n.).     Crystals  of  copper-glance 
are  thinly  q>rinkled  at  the  &11  of  the  Tattagouche  (d.)*    Galena 
accompanies  calcareous-spar  at  Armstrong's  brook  (/).     The 
oxide  of  manganese  is  scattered  through  masses  and  veins  of 
quartz  at  the  Tattagouche  fall  (d.).     Crinoidea  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  same  locality  (d.).    A  conglomerate  (III.)  of 
quartzose  and  slaly  pebbles  rests,  in  nearly  horizontal  beds,  on  the 
granite  from  the  Red  brook  up  the  Big  river  (c),  and  a  similar 
rock  which  overlies  the  slate  at  the  Long  meadow  (II.  b.)  is  suc- 
ceeded by  uliceous  sandstone  (5.).    At  Blackstock's  mill  on  the 
Tattagouche  a  conglomerate  of  slate  and  quartz  rests  unoon- 
formably  on  schistose  rocks  (a.).     Near  the  road  from  Bathurst 
to  Miramichi  the  left  bank  of  the  Big  river  consists  of  siliceo- 
micaceous  sandstone,  quartzose  conglomerate,  and  argillaceous 
shale  (ef|  ^y  /.)  >  hut  on  opposite  sides  of  a  joint,  in  one  locality, 
the  strata  are  di&rently  disposed.     The  remains  of  plants,  and 
lignite  interlaid  and  veined  with  vitreous  copper,  abound  in  the 
shale;    which  contains  also  nodules  of  copper-pyrites  and  of 
vitreous  copper,  sometimes  separately  aggregated,  but  more  fre- 
quently an  envelope  of  one  ore  surrounds  a  kernel  of  the  other. 
Both  the  lignite  and  the  masses  of  ore  are  encrusted  with  the 
carbonates  of  copper.     At  Parrot's  brook,  east  of  Bathurst,  an 
erect  fossil  trunk  rooted  in  shale  is  encompassed  with  ferruginous 
sandstone  alternating  with  carbonaceous  shales  rich  in  vegetable 

remains  (/).    490—610. 

JAMAICA. 

In  a  low  hill  of  homblendio  granite  on  the  eastern  confines  of 
Saint  Thomas  in  the  Yale,  a  portion  of  the  rock,  which  in 
direction  coincides  with  the  joints  of  one  series,  and  preserves  a 
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general  width  of  four  or  five  futhoms,  ia  nneqnally  Bprinkled 
with  small  rough  spheroids  and  other  shapeless  masses  of  copper- 
pyrites,  earthy  black  copper-ore,  specular  iron,  and  earthy  brown 
iron-ore,  frequently  ioTested  with  malachite ;  for  the  most  part 
they  are  isolated,  but  in  some  cases  microscopic  threads  of  copper- 
pyrites  unite  them  (a.).  A  similar  (?  the  same)  body  of  hom- 
blendic  granite,  charged  in  like  manner  with  ore  of  copper  and 
iron,  is  traced  for  some  distance  in  the  adjoining  greenstone  (6.). 
511—512. 

SPAIN. 

At  Huidobro  in  Old  Castile  concretions  of  the  blue  carbonate  of 
copper  occur  at  irregular  distances  in  a  stratum  of  buff-coloured 
siliceous  sandstone  (a.) ;  which  is  separated  by  a  barren  bed  of 
tenaceous  clay  (5.)  from  a  great  thickness  of  quartzose  sandstone 
(c).  Of  this  body  the  productire  part  may  average  twenty-five, 
but  it  seldom  exceeds  forty,  feet  in  thickness.  Earthy  brown 
iron-ore  is  sometimes  abundant,  crystals  of  the  sulphate  of 
barytes  are  grouped  in  some  of  the  beds,  and  lignite  abounds  in 
fK>me  of  the  lower  layers  ;  isolated  bodies  of  iron-pyrites,  copper- 
pyrites,  earthy  black  copper-ore,  and  vitreous  copper  are  not 
uncommon,  whilst  the  blue  carbonate  of  copper  is  a  frequent 
constituent  and  malachite  is  yet  more  plentiful.  Near  several 
horizontal  joints  the  sandstone,  is  both  more  ferruginous  and  more 
richly  charged  with  copper-ore  than  elsewhere.  8ome  of  the 
mines  have  afforded  notable  quantities  of  petroleum  (e.)  In 
great  part  of  the  neighbouring  district  greyish-white  limestones 
overlie  the  sandstone  (d.). 

At  Barditton  in  Shropshire  the  New  Red  Sandstones  consist  in  great 
measure  of  granular  quarts,  mixed,  at  intervals,  with  ferruginous  clay.  A 
portion  of  the  mass,  which  varies  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet  in  width, 
—and  is  sometimes  bounded  by  (smooth  walls)  joints,  but  occasionally  shades 
into  the  adjoining  (Country)  rock, — contains  much  earthy  brown  iron-ore 
in  some,  and  is,  more  or  less,  charged  with  the  green  carbonate  of  copper  in 
other,  parts  of  its  range;  grains  of  grey  copper  now  and  then  present  them- 
selves, and  thin  incrustations  of  malachite  line  many  of  the  (vugfu)  cavities. 
The  cupriferous  deposit  is  intersected,  but  without  displacement,  by  a  erosi- 
twffi  of  clay.     618—516. 

FRANCE. 

The  ancient  mine  of  Chalanches^  near  Bouig  d'Oisans,  is  wrought 
in  granitic  gneiss,  on  several  widely  divergent  lodeB^  of  oompara- 
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tively  low  inclination ;  their  ingredients  resemble,  in  some  measure, 
although  they  are  not  identical  with,  those  of  the  adjoining  rocks, 
and  are  mixed  with  many  metallic  minerals ;  amongst  which  native 
silver,  and  the  ores  of  silver,  of  cobalt,  of  nickel,  of  copper,  and 
of  iron  occur  most  frequently.  A  cross-vein  which  differs  from 
the  lodes  less  than  some  differ  from  others  of  them  in  direction, 
but  is  of  higher  inclination  than  theirs — intersects  and  (heaves)- 
displaces  one  of  the  lodes.  The  works  were  carried  on  at  elevations 
so  great  that,  during  great  part  of  the  winter,  people  lodged  at  the 
mine  were  debarred  all  intercourse  with  their  nearest  neighbours. 
617—529, 

THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

Sark.  The  metalliferous  rocks  of  Sark  consist  in  great  measure  of 
felspar  and  hornblende  ;  mixed,  however,  with  smaller  quantities 
of  several  other  substances.  Several  lodes  have  been  laid  open, 
but  one  of  them  only  (b,  1 — 4  a,) — at  Sark^s  Hope  mine,  in 
Little  Sark,  the  south-western  part  of  the  island, — has  proved 
productive.  From  this  considerable  quantities  of  several  silver- 
ores  were  obtained ;  sometimes  separately  aggregated ;  but,  per- 
haps, more  frequently  associated  with  various  compounds  both  of 
lead  and  of  copper.  From  the  surface  to  sea-level  the  ores  were 
principally  the  salts  of  these  metals,  but  at  greater  depths  their 
sulphurets  prevailed.  The  masses  (shoots)  of  ore— conforming  in 
some  degree  to  the  structure  of  the  adjoining  rocks — dip  endlong 
towards  the  south-south-west;  and  in  that  direction  they  have 
been  pursued  for  some  distance  beneath  the  sea.     530 — 539. 

lEELAND. 

WiCKLow.  The  homogeneous  dark-blue  and  variegated  clay-slates 
which  prevail  in  the  south-west,  but  graduate  into  massive  siliceo- 
felspathic  rocks  in  the  north-east,  of  the  district  of  Ovoca,  are 
interlaid  by  (the  Sulphur-course)  a  metalliferous  band  which 
from  Connorree  in  one,  to  Balli/murtagh  in  the  opposite,  direction, 
has  been  wrought  for  a  width  of  from  six  to  more  than  seventy 
feet.  Throughout  its  entire  range  the  shallower  parts  consist 
chiefly  of  earthy  brown  iron-ore,  sprinkled  with  iron -pyrites, 
various  ores  of  copper,  and  of  several  other  metals.  At  greater 
depths  iron-pyrites  becomes  the  principal  ingredient;    but,  at 
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intervals,  it  includes  bodies  of  yellow  copper-ore ;  quartz,  al- 
though less  abundant  than  in  most  other  metalliferous  deposits,  is 
often  a  large  constituent ;  and  slate — from  mere  microscopic  specks 
to  (horses)  masses  of  several  fathoms  in  length  and  depth, — 
abounds  in  almost  every  part.  Auriferous  silver  has  been  found 
imbedded  in  earthy  brown  iron-ore  at  Cronebane,  and  thinly 
scattered,  in  a  state  of  extreme  subdivision,  amongst  the  sulphur- 
ore  of  Connorree.  Gold  occurs  in  both  the  earthy  brown  iron-ore 
and  the  pyrites  of  Ballymurtagh,  but  in  proportions  far  too  minute 
to  repay  the  cost  of  extraction.  A  striking  peculiarity  of  the 
formation  is  that  the  iron-pyrites,  the  copper-pyrites,  and  the 
slices  of  slate  which  interlie  them,  all  display, — as  well  in  direction 
and  dip  as  in  degree — the  selfsame  schistose  structure  as  the  ad- 
joining (Country)  slate ;  difiEerences  between  the  (Country)  rocks 
and  the  vein-stones,  however,  are  more  distinctly  marked  where 
they  are  bounded  by  (joints  and  planes  of  cleavage)  lines  of 
structure  than  elsewhere.  North-west  of  the  principal  metal- 
liferous bed,  but  west  of  the  Ovoca,  a  second,  similar,  broad  band 
of  ore  has  been  largely  wrought  at  BallymurtCLgh.  On  either  side, 
yet  within  short  distances,  of  the  Great  Sulphur^coursey  parallel 
beds  of  similar  character,  but  of  smaller  dimensions,  appear  and 
vanish  at  intervals ;  some  of  these — ^as  well  as  of  numerous  small 
veins  which  accompany  cross- joints  in  the  rock— contain,  especial- 
ly towards  the  south,  however,  larger  proportions  of  copper-ore 
than  most  other  parts  of  the  formation.  One  of  these  (the  South- 
branch  in  Connorree)f  although  of  much  the  same  composition  as 
the  rest,  maintains — like  the  Main  lode  at  Bearhaven — a  lower 
inclination  than  they  or  than  the  cleavage-planes  of  the  contiguous 
slates.  Of  three  cross-veins,  which  intersect  the  Great  Sulphur- 
course  in  Cronebane  and  Tigrony,  two  (heave)  displace  it  in  oppo- 
site directions,  but  the  efEect  of  the  third  is  yet  imknown.  Three 
cross-joints  traverse  it  at  Ballygahan,  and  all  heave  it  the  same 
way,  but  to  unequal  distances  at  different  depths ;  at  Connorree, 
however,  similar  joints  occasion  no  displacement.  From  1840  to 
1866  the  exports  from  this  district  amounted  to  105,432  tons  of 
copper-ore,  and  1,960,119  tons  of  (sulphur-ore)  iron-pyrites, 
besides  large  quantities  of  hematite  and  earthy  brown  iron-ore. 

The  mine- water  is  everywhere  more  or  less  impregnated  with 
metallic  salts ;  in  one  mine,  indeed,  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
pumps  were  protected  from  it  by  wooden  linings,  and  the  (plungers) 
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forcers  were  aJao  of  wood.  The  precipitation  of  copper  from  sach 
water,  by  the  immersLon  of  iron,  was  introduced  at  CronebatUy 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  by  a  Cornishman,  who  had 
become  acquainted  with  the  process  in  his  native  coimty ;  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present  it  has  been  carried  on^  in  various 
parts  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  precipitate  is  greatest  in 
autumn  and  early  winter;  but  it  is  deposited  more  rapidly  in 
warm  than  in  cold  weather,  and  from  running  than  from  still 
water. 

The  Parya  and  Mona  mioes  have  been  unintemiptedly  wrought,  in  the  clay- 
slate  of  Anglesea,  on  masses,  beds,  and  Hrtnga  of  quarts,  quartsose-slate,  iron- 
pyrites,  and  yellow  copper-ore,  from  the  discovery  of  eapper'iurf  Rt  the  sarface 
in  1768,  until  now.  The  principal  works — which  are  open  to  the  day — com- 
prehend an  area  exceeding  seventeen  acres  and  a  half,  and  extend  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-three  fathoms  below  the  surface ;  whilst  separate  metalliferous  beds 
in  the  immediate  Ticinity  are  wrought  to  much  greater  depths.  The  richer  ore 
was  prepared  in  the  usual  manner ;  but  the  poorer  was  burnt,  as  at  Agordo. 
By  burning,  most  of  the  ore  in  each  lump  was  determined  towards  the  centre, 
although  some  yet  remained  in  the  outer  part.  Water  from  the  mine — al- 
ready rich  in  the  salts  of  copper  was  pumped  on  this  refuse  burnt  ore ;  and, 
having  percolated  through  it,  was  conducted  into  shallow  reservoirs  thickly 
spread  with  scraps  of  iron.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  burning  has  been 
discontinued  and  the  water  passes  directly  from  the  mine  to  the  precipitation' 
pit9.  From  1862  to  1866,  there  were  consumed  at  the  Parya  mine  2,746 
tons  of  iron,  and  the  1,546  tons  of  precipitate  obtained  contained  about  108 
tons  of  fine  copper.  From  1832  to  1866  the  consumption  of  iron  at  the  Mona 
mine  amounted  to  30,386  tons,  the  precipitate  weighed  30,735,  and  the  fine 
copper  2,977  tons. 

The  results  obuined  at  Chaeewater  suggested  the  operations  which  have 
since  been  conducted  in  other  parts  of  Cornwall,  in  Ireland,  on  the  Continent, 
and  in  the  West  Indies;  but  it  was  not  until  1854  that  the  mineral  contenu 
of  the  enormous  stream  of  mine-water  which,  for  more  than  a  century,  had 
issued  from  the  Greai  Gwennap  Adit  was  submitted  to  experiment ;  subse- 
quently, however,  precipitation -works  have  been  established  from  the  point  of 
its  exit  to  the  sea.    540 — 592. 

Waterford.  The  mine  of  Knockmahon  is,  for  the  most  part, 
wrought  in  variously-coloured,  yet  generally  homogeneous,  slates; 
but,  in  some  of  the  works,  massive  rocks  have  been  observed. 
The  lodes  bear  80*'-45°  W.  of  N. — ^E.  of  S.,  and  consist,  in  great 
measure,  of  quartz,  quartzose  slate,  slate,  slaty  and  felspathic  clay, 
chlorite,  and  calcareous  matter ;  near  the  surface  they  contain 
also  small  quantities  of  earthy  brown  iron-ore,  at  greater  depths 
iron-pyrites  and  several  varieties  of  copper-ore  obtain,  and[  the 
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deepest  works  have  bet»n  rich  in  copper-pyrites;  differences  of 
composition,  however,  often  characterize  subordinate  veins,  into 
which  the  lodes  are  sometimes  divided  by  longitudinal  joints. 
The  lodes  bear  obliquely  to  the  trend  of  the  cliff,  and  incline 
unconformably  to  the  cleavage  of  the  slate ;  but  the  (Shoots) 
bodies  of  ore  and  of  vein-stone  they  contain — adapting  them- 
selves to  the  several  beds  which  adjoin  them — pass  endlong,  be- 
neath the  sea,  and  have  been  largely  worked  there.  Some  of  the 
workmen  have  pursued  their  shallower  works  so  incautiously,  that 
the  sea  has,  more  than  once,  found  its  way  into  the  mine.  Cross 
(Jlucan)  -veins — which  course  20** — 45°  E.  of  N. — W.  of  S.,  but 
have  opposite  dips — intersect  and — save  in  one  instance — displace 
(heave)  the  lodes ;  always,  however,  towards  the  right-hand  and 
to  the  side  of  the  greater-angle  (R. — G.  A.).  In  the  single  ex- 
ceptional case  one  branch  of  a  cross-vein  simply  intersects,  whilst 
other  branches  of  the  same  vein  displace,  the  lode.  From  182t5 
to  1865  the  produce  of  the  mine  realized  £1,399,232,  and  the 
Shareholders  received  a  net  profit  of  £489,153.     593 — 601. 

C!oKK.  At  the  Bearhaven,  or  Allihies,  Mmmtain-mine  the  rocks 
consist  mostly  of  siliceous  and  chloritic  or  talcose  matter,  unequally 
sprinkled  with  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and  minutely  veined  with 
quartz  ;  adjoining,  and  Avithin  short  distances  of,  the  lodes  they 
assume  pale-buff,  or  lilac  hues,  and  a  thick-lamellar  structure 
prevails  ;  elsewhere  they  are  blue  and  fissile.  Three  series  of  joints 
are  common  alike  to  the  rocks  and  lodes.  The  Main  lode  and  the 
planes  of  cleavage  in  the  adjoining  slates  have  much  the  same 
strike  ;  but — exhibiting  almost  a  solitary  exception — its  dip  is  at 
a  lower  angle  than  theirs.  The  Mountain  lode  is — as  well  in 
direction  as  in  underlie — oblique  to  both.  From  the  surface  to 
one  hundred  and  forty  fathoms  deep  the  Mountain  lode  comports 
itself  as  a  branch  from  one  side  of  the  Main  lode ;  but  at  greater 
depths  the  north  (side)  wall  of  the  latter  preserves  its  continuity 
and  severs  the  former ;  the  identical  body  of  rock  intersected  by 
the  lode  in  one  spot,  thus  intersecting  the  selfsame  lode  in  another. 
The  lodes  are  seldom  equally  productive  at  the  same  depths ;  yet 
in  both  the  most  highly  inclined  parts  are  usually  the  richest. 
Their  principal  ingredient  is  hard,  massive,  quartz,  tinged  with  the 
salts  of  copper  in  some,  but  with  earthy  brown  iron-ore  in  other, 
places ;  chloritic  or  talcose  matter  is  not  uncommon,  and  isolated 
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massee  of  calcareous-spar  and  of  the  carbonate  of  iron  present 
themselves  here  and  there;  numberless  angular  bodies  (horses) 
of  elate — varying  in  size  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to  some 
fathoms  in  length,  depth,  and  thickness,  resembling  the  adjacent 
rocks  in  composition  and  generally  coinciding  with  them  in 
cleavage — are  enveloped  in  the  other  vein-stones.  Iron-pjrites, 
vitreous  copper,  and  some  other  metallic  substances  occur  at  iuter- 
vals,  but  yellow  copper-ore  prevails.  A  cross-vein  intersects,  but 
does  not  (heave)  displace  the  main  lode.  Notwithstanding  the 
works  have  been  opened  to  considerable  depths,  in  schistose  rocks, 
at  less  than  a  mile  from  the  sea,  the  streams  which  enter  them 
merely  suffice  for  use  at  the  surface.  During  thirty  years  past 
all  ore  and  rubbish  have  been  drawn  out  of  the  mine  on  a  railway 
worked  by  a  small  high-pressure  steam-engine  placed  at  the  adit. 
Forges  for  the  repair  of  tools  have  long  been  established  at  various 
depths,  and  of  late  a  Man-engine  has  been  set  up.     602 — 610. 

Kerry.  The  mine  of  Ardtully  was  worked  on  a  metalliferous 
deposit  which — for  great  part  of  its  course — is  bounded  by  (? 
Carboniferous)  slate  on  one  side  and  by  thin-bedded  Carboniferous 
limestone  on  the  other ;  in  one  part  of  its  range,  however,  slate 
occurs  on  both  sides.  But  whether  traversing  the  slate,  or  con- 
tained within  it  in  one  and  limestone  in  the  opposite  wall^  the 
earthy  ingredients  of  the  lode  partake,  to  some  extent,  the  nature 
of  the  adjoining  rocks ;  whilst  the  ores  of  copper  scattered  through 
the  vein-stones  are,  at  the  same  time,  characteristically  different. 
A  nearly  parallel  metalliferous  repository  (the  Forge  lode) — 
wholly  contained  in  the  limestone  —  consists  chieiSy  of  greyish 
limestone  and  calcareous-spar,  but  sometimes  one,  sometimes  the 
other,  prevails.  To  a  depth  of  twelve  fathoms  purple  copper-ore 
abounded ;  and  vitreous  copper,  copper-pyrites,  and  earthy  black 
copper-ore  occurred  in  notable  quantities;  thence,  downward, 
however,  the  ores  rapidly  declined,  and  at  length  they  appeared 
only  in  granules  and  thin  strings  sparingly  distributed  through 
the  vein -stones.*  A  second  coincident  band  of  calcareous  matter, 
on  the  same  meridian,  afforded  lead-ore  only ;  but  whether  this 
is,  or  is  not,  the  equivalent  of  the  formation  wrought  at  Shana- 
garry^  towards  the  west,  has  not  been  ascertained.  A  cross-vein 
intersects  both  the  slate  and  the  limestone,  as  well  as  the  Ardtully 
lode  where  it  inter  lies  them,  but  it  occasions  no  (heave)  displace- 
ment of  either.     611 — 622. 
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Meath.  At  Brotffnetown  beds  of  crjstallme,  blackish-blne  Car- 
boniferous limestone  alternate  with  thin  hjen  of  calcareo-dliceous 
shale ;  the  former  at  intervals,  the  latter  everywhere,  charged 
with  organic  remains.  The  limestone  contains  two  bands  which 
— partaking  the  nature  of  the  adjoining  rock  (Country) — consist 
in  great  measure  of  calcareous-spar,  mixed  and  frequently  veined, 
however,  with  granular,  massive,  and  crystalline  quartz.  Angular 
bodies  of  limestone  are  imbedded  indifEerently  in  the  siliceous 
and  the  calcareous  ingredients,  and  sometimes  partly  in  either. 
Near  the  surface  earthy  brown  iron-ore  is  scattered  through  friable 
portions  of  both  the  calcareous-spar  and  the  quartz ;  and  these  are 
often  interspersed  with  malachite  and  earthy  black  copper-ore. 
At  greater  depths  the  matrix  is,  at  intervals,  sprinkled  and  striped 
with  copper-pyrites,  which  is  frequently  invested,  and  the  crevices 
and  joints  are  often  faced,  with  earthy  black  copper-ore ;  but  in 
such  places  malachite  is  seldom  found.  In  all  parts  of  both  re- 
positories the  ores  of  copper  prefer  the  siliceous,  to  the  calcareous, 
vein-stones.  At  seventeen  fathoms  from  the  surface  two  joints  of 
a  large  Encrinite  were  discovered  in  a  quartzose  gangue,  and  some- 
what deeper  a  specimen  of  another  organism  (?  Turbtnolia)  was 
found  imbedded  in  a  subordinate  vein  of  massive  copper-pyrites. 
628—626. 

The  Detrital  Gold  of  Wicelow.  The  beds  of  several  small 
streams,  which  rise  on  the  north-eastern  slope  of  Croghan  Kin- 
shela,  and  both  east  and  west  of  Crc^han  Moira,  consist  of  gravel, 
shingle,  boulders,  and  angular  blocks  of  divers  slates,  frequently 
mixed  with  pebbles  of  granite,  and  of  other  earthy  substances,  as 
well  as  with  masses  of  several  ferruginous  minerals,  a  trifling 
amount  of  tinstone,  fragments  of  other  ores,  and  minute  propor- 
tions of  gold;  all  imbedded  in,  sand  and  clay,  the  dSbris  of 
neighbouring  rocks  and  veins.  It  appears  that  gold  was  discovered 
at  Ballin valley  in  1796  ;  and  that  the  rush  of  people  to  the  spot, 
shortly  attracted  the  attention  of  Government.  Commissioners 
were  immediately  appointed  to  direct  systematic  operations ;  and 
up  to  1798 — when  they  were  interrupted  by  popular  commotion 
-—their  works  had  been  remunerative.  In  1801  proceedings  were 
resumed,  and  openings  were  also  made  at  Bally creen  and  Bally- 
nacapogue ;  but — proving  less  successful  than  before — they  were 
shortly  abandoned.     In  1842,  and  again  in  1857,  trials  were 
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carried  on  by  private  CompanieSy  but,  on  both  occadons,  tbey  were 
soon  relinqnisbed.  During  intervals  between  the  operations  of 
Government  and  of  the  two  Mining  Associations,  the  refuse  from 
their  works,  and  the  beds  of  the  streams,  were  continually  gleaned 
by  the  peasantry.  The*  detritus  is,  in  general,  shallow  enough  to 
be  conveniently  wrought  by  open'Cutiing ;  but,  in  one  instance, 
at  least,  it  was  worked  by  means  of  shafts  sunk  to  the  (shelf) 
unbroken  rock,  and  by  (levels)  drifts  along  its  surface.  The 
quantities  of  gold  respecting  which  accounts  have  been  obtained 
amount  to  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  (Troy)  lbs.;  and  it 
is  believed  that  much  beside  was,  from  time  to  time,  collected 
and  carried  off  by  the  people.  Some  of  the  nuggets  found  at 
first  weighed  many  ounces  a  piece ;  but,  even  then,  most  of  the 
gold  consisted,  and  now  the  whole  consists,  of  scales  and  granules 
of  veiy  small  sizes.  Whether  the  masses  are  large  or  small, 
most  of  them  seem  to  have  sufEered  great  attrition ;  yet  amongst 
them — as  amongst  the  detrital  gold  of  most — if  not  of  all,  other 
countries-^small  well-preserved  crystals  have  been  sometimes 
obtained.  Its  quality,  like  that  of  stream-gold  generally-^ia 
very  good.  Attempts  were  made,  both  by  the  Government  and 
by  the  Carysfort  Mining  Company,  to  discover  the  parent  forma- 
tion, but  without  success ;  for — ^until  recently  amongst  the  ores 
of  Ballymurtagh — no  part  oi  the  district  had  afforded  gold  in  situ. 
627—684. 

GEEAT  BRITAIN. 

Mkrionsthshire.  At  Clogau  the  Saint  David  lode  is  bounded  on 
the  south  or  lower  (foot-wall)  side  by  rocks  of  felspar  and 
chlorite,  thinly  sprinkled  with  quartz  and  calcareous  spar ;  but 
on  the  north  or  upper  (hanging'Wall)  side  by  homogeneous 
slates,  either  endodng  masses,  or  alternating  with  beds,  of  f  el- 
spathic,  chloritic,  siliceous,  and  sparry  matter.  All  these  are 
cleaved  at  high  angles,  and  divided  by  two  series  of  persistent 
joints,  as  well  as  by  others  taking  different  directions  and  of 
shorter  range.  The  auriferous  repository  varies  very  greatly  in 
width,  maintains  nearly  the  same  direction  as  the  joints  of  one 
series,  and — although  sometimes  inclining  towards  the  north-^is, 
on  the  whole,  nearly  perpendicular.  Its  principal  constituents 
are  quartz,  calcareous-spar,  and — as  the  adjoining  (Country) 
rock  is  of  one  kind  or  other— either  felspathic  and  chloritic 
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matter,  or  homogeneous  filat^ ;  these  several  ingredients  are 
often  separately  aggregated,  but,  possibly,  as  frequently,  mixed. 
Smaller  quantities  of  pearl-spar,  the  sulphate  of  barytes,  and 
other  earthy  minerals  occur  at  intervals.  Near  the  surface 
earthy  black  iron-ore  abounds ;  somewhat  deeper,  yet  in  com- 
parative shallow  portions  of  the  lode,  iron-pyrites  and  copper- 
pyrites  are  common ;  but-— although  peculiar  to  neither  of  the 
veinrstones — they  are  most  plentiful  in  a  quartzose  matrix. 
Granules  of  blende  and  galena,  and  crystalline  scales  of  tetra- 
dymite  are  not  unf  requent.  Both  the  quartz  and  the  calcareous- 
spar  are  sprinkled  with  particles  and  grains  of  gold  ;  and  inter- 
twined with  golden  threads  which  unite  in  small  nuggets  at 
their  reticulations.  The  gold  may,  perhaps,  be  less  plentiful, 
but  it  is  of  coarser  grain,  in  quartzose  than  in  sparry,  parts  of 
the  deposit.  From  June  1860  to  December  1867  the  mine 
afforded  1,008  (Troy)  lbs.  of  gold,  which  averaged  twenty-two 
carats  fine,     685 — 642. 

Pebthshibe.  At  Corn  Charmaig  the  quartzose  mica-slate  which 
prevails,  near  the  head  of  Loch  Tay,  is  associated  with  felspathic 
and  hornblendic  rocks,  of  schistose  structure,  comprehending 
a  broad  metalliferous  band,  which  in  different  parts  of  its  range 
contains  vein-stones  of  separately-crystallized  felspar  and  horn- 
blende, variously-coloured  serpentine  veined  with  diallage,  ste- 
atite, asbestus,  and  talc — ^passing  into  chlorite — thickly  sprinkled 
with  garnets.  The  chromate  of  iron — as  well  in  crystals  and 
narrow  reticulated  veins,  as  in  angular  and  rude  spheroidal 
masses, — occurs  in  several  parts  of  the  repository ;  but  mostly 
invested  with  talcose  n:iatter,  and  always  in  a  vein-stone  of  ser- 
pentine. The  formation  is  intersected  by  two  series  of  veins;  but 
numberless  others,  of  short  range,  are  peculiar  to  the  serpentine ; 
and  it  may  be  noteworthy  that  the  (hunches)  masses  of  ore  are 
seldom  alike  in  quality,  and  frequently  their  forms  are  dissimilar, 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  joints.  From  1855  to  1860  some  seventy 
tons  of  ore  were  quarried  ;  of  this  some  realized  five  Pounds  and 
two  shillings  (£5:2:0)  per  ton,  the  rest  remained  unsold. 
Towards  the  middle  of  ^e  last  century  the  neighbouring  lead-mine  of 
Tyndrum  was  wrought  to  advantage  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Rudolph  Erich  Raspe,  who — when  the  German  system,  of  levels^  ioimes,  and 
back-siopes,  was  substituted  for  the  hottom-atopes  which  until  then  prevailed 
in  Cornwall— had  been  already  employed  at  Dolcoaih;  where,  according  to 
local  tradition,  he  composed  a  well-known  work  of  fiction.    643 — 649. 
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At  Tomnadashanj  south  of  LocH  Taj,  the  prevailing  mica-slate 
is  traversed  by  a  broad  band,  composed  mostly  o£  felspar/ horn- 
blende, chlorite,  and  quartz,  which  present  felspar  porphyries  in 
some,  but  greenstones  in  other,  parts ;  the  former — often  contain- 
ing isolated  crystals  of  felspar — are  usually  determined  to  the 
middle,  the  latter  towards  the  sides,  of  the  formation ;  bodies  of 
.  either  rock,  however,  enclose  masses,  and  are  penetrated  by  veins, 
of  the  other.  Two  lodes y  bearing  respectively  S.E. — N.W.,  and 
25''— 30''  S.  of  E.— N.W.,  traverse  both  the  greenstone  and  the 
porphyry ;  their  principal  vein-stones,  whilst  in  the  former,  are 
felspar  and  hornblende,  but  in  the  latter  they  consist,  in  great 
measure,  of  felspar  and  quartz.  Near  the  surface  earthy  brown 
iron-ore,  small  bunches  of  copper-pyrites,  and  nests  of  earthy 
black  copper-ore  sprinkled  with  malachite  are  of  common  occur- 
rence ;  but  downward  the  earthy  ore  is  replaced  by  pyrites,  yellow 
copper-ore  is  more  plentiful,  and  granules  of  fahlerz  and  of  galena 
are  thinly  sprinkled  through  the  matrix.  As  the  lodes  converge, 
the  rock  between  them  is  intersected  by  numberless  intertwining 
veins  of  felspathic,  homblendic,  quartzose,  and  chloritic  matter, 
which  give  the  entire  mass  a  brecciated  character.  The  sulphuret 
of  molybdenum  has  seldom  been  noticed  in  the  lodes;  but — 
accommodating  itself  to  the  striae,  which  score  both  the  vein-stones 
and  the  rocks  at  their  contact,  it, — ^not  uncommonly,  shows  itself 
as  a  slickenside.  On  the  margin  of  the  lake,  however,  it  appears 
in  small  crystals  scattered  through  the  porphyry  and  facing  its 
jointB.     650—654. 

Cornwall.  Tbb  Caradon  Distbtct  comprehends — the  south-eastern 
portion  of  the  Bodmin-moor  granite, — the  slates  which  skirt  it,-* 
the  homblendic  rocks  associated  with  the  slates, — and  the  elvans 
which — although  imbedded  in  granite  at  intervals, — usually  tra- 
verse both  granite  and  slate.  But  beside  the  vast  sheet  of  slate 
which  extends,  towards  the  east  and  north-east,  from  the  granite 
of  this  r^on  to  the  confines  of  Cornwall,  a  tract  of  slate  scarcely 
a  mile  in  length  or  half-a-mile  in  width,  is  bounded  on  one  side 
by  the  granitic  slope  of  the  Cheesewring  and  on  the  other  by  a 
body  of  granite  which  reaches  most  of,  if  not  all,  the  way  from 
Caradon  to  Knowl,  Within  this  patch  of  schistose  rock,  how- 
ever, the  S.,  upper  mde  (hanging-wall)  of  the  Phosnix  lode  to 
about  thirty-five  fathoms  from  the  surface  consists  of   slate  ; 
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whilst  the  confronting  portion  of  the  N.,  lower  (foot-wall)  side, 
and  both  sides  (walls)  at  all  greater  depths,  ore  composed  wholly 
of  granite.  The  shallower  parts  of  other  lodes  in  the  immediate 
vidnity  seem  likewise  bomided  by  slate  on  their  (S.)  upper,  but 
by  granite  on  their  (N.)  lower,  sides ;  but  whether  these  bands  of 
granite  may,  or  may  not,  traverse  the  entire  width  of  slate,  has 
never  yet  been  ascertained.  At  Marks  Valley — on  the  junction 
of  the  great  slate-formation  with  the  granite — the  lode,  which 
dips  towards  the  north,  is  accompanied  on  its  N.  or  upper  (hang- 
ing-wall)  side,  to  a  depth  of  thirty-six  fathoms,  by  slate ;  but 
in  the  opposite  parts  of  its  S.  or  lower  (foot-wall)  side,  and  at 
greater  depths  on  both  sides,  by  granite.  Grenerally  speaking,  the 
granite  is  composed  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica ;  the  joints  by 
which  it  is  traversed,  as  well  as  the  bedding  which  conforms  in 
some  measure  to  the  contour  of  the  surface,  are  conspicuous  at  the 
Cheesewring,  where  the  rock  is  largely  quarried  for  exportation. 
On  the  confines  of  the  formation  schorl  is  frequently  a  constituent ; 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  lodes  chlorite  is  not  uncommon ;  and  in 
more  than  one  part  of  the  district  tin-ore  is  a  large  ingredient. 
The  slates  consist — as  the  granite  in  contact  with  them  also  con- 
sists— chiefly  of  felspar  and  quartz ;  mixed  with  either  mica  or 
chlorite ;  and,  at  some  distance  from  the  granite,  they  are  occa- 
sionally interlaid  by  hornblendio  rocks.  Several  ^/van-courses — 
bearing  15°— 80"*  N.  of  E.— S.  of  W.— intersect,  indifEerently  the 
granite  and  slate ;  and — apparently  unconnected — ^masses  of  elvan 
are,  here  and  there,  imbedded  in  the  granite.  In  the  different 
(Countries)  rocks  their  components  are,  perhaps,  scarcely  identi- 
cal; usually,  however,  they  contain  crystals  of  quartz  and  of 
felspar  isolated  in  a  basis  of  quartz  and  felspar,  now  and  then, 
sprinkled  with  mica  and  schorl.  The  lodes — comprehending  the 
several  minerals  of  the  adjoining  rocks-— consist,  in  great  measure 
of  quartz,  chlorite,  and  felspar,  associated,  at  intervals,  with  schorl 
and  mica ;  sometimes  separately  aggregated,  but  more  frequently 
intimately  mixed.  The  joints  of  one  series — well  marked  in  the 
rocks — take  much  the  same  direction  as  many  of  the  lodes ;  and 
—  traversing  them  longitudinally  —  thus  develope  subordinate 
slices,  veinSy  or  combs,  which,  not  uncommonly,  display  charac- 
teristic difEerences  of  composition  and  structure.  Both  N.  and  S. 
of  the  Caradon  range  the  shallower  parts  of  the  lodes  often  contain 
earthy  brown  iron-ore ;  but  it  and  the  minerals  associated  with  it 
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are  not  exactly  alike  on  opposite  sides  of  the  granite.  In  the  N. 
portion  of  the  granite,  and  in  the  contiguous  slate,  dark-brown 
and  blackish  iron-ores  are  scattered  through  hard,  massive,  cayem- 
ous  quartz,  and — downward  especially — mixed  with  chlorite ;  in 
this  congenial  matrix  tin-ore  is  sometimes  abundant.  Softer,  and 
lighter-coloured,  iron-ores  and  granular  quartz  are — ^in  the  same 
neighbourhood — ^impregnated  with  several  ores  of  copper.  On 
the  S.,  however,  the  outcrops  of  the  lodes  consist  of  soft,  yellowish 
and  reddish-brown  iron-ore,  granular  and  friable  quartz,  chlorite, 
and  £uor,  and  in  these  copper  and  many  of  its  ores  often  abound. 
Thus  the  lodes  on  one  side  of  the  granite  afiEord  tin-ore  and  copper- 
ore,  but  no  fluor ;  whilst  those  on  the  other  yield  fluor  and  various 
ores  of  copper  but  are  destitute  of  tin-ore ;  which,  nevertheless, 
is  an  ingredient  of  the  neighbouring  rock.  The  direction  of  the 
lodes— rmging  between  5'  S.  of  B.— N.  of  W.  and  35'  N.  of  E. 
— S.  of  W. — is,  on  an  average,  some  18**  N.  of  E. — S,  of  W. 
The  bedding  of  the  granite  at  the  Cheesewring  and  the  cleavage- 
planes  of  the  slate  throughout  the  district  decline /rom  the  central 
body  of  the  granitic  formation ;  the  lodes,  on  the  contrary,  dip 
generally  towards  it.  The  lodes  peculiar  to  the  granite  measure 
about  2',  but  those  which,  wholly  or  in  part,  traverse  the  slate 
average  6'8,  the  general  mean  being  about  3*2,  feet  in  width. 
The  crosS'COurses — partaking  in  some  measure  the  nature  of  the 
rocks  they  intersect —contain  granitic  matter  when  in  granite, 
and  elvan  when  in  elvan ;  but— difEering  in  this  respect  from  the 
lodes,  which  contain  larger  proportions  of  quartz — they  are 
usually  more  felspathic  than  the  (Count%*y)  rocks;  moreover, 
there  seems  an  occasional  approach  to  uniformity  in  the  positions 
of  the  crystals  of  felspar  they  include.  Their  directions — differ- 
ing little  from  those  of  one  well-pronounced  series  of  joints  — 
range  from  6**E.  of  N.— W.  of  S.  to  24°  W.  of  N.— E.  of  S.  and 
average  13**  W.  of  N. — ^E.  of  S. ; — more  highly  inclined  than  the 
lodes — they  dip  just  80°  from  the  horizon,  and — in  this  respect 
resembling  the  lodes  on  both  sides — incline  towards  the  great  body 
of  granite.  In  this  district — as  throughout  Cornwall  generally — 
the  crosS'COurses  are  rather  broader  than  the  lodes ;  they  vary 
from  0*6  foot  to  24  feet,  and  average  4'6  feet,  in  width.  Of  the 
lodes  intersected  by  crosS'COurses,  some  are  (heaved)  displaced 
towards  the  right- ,  others  towards  the  left-hand,  and  in  a  few 
instances  the  intersections  are  unaccompanied  by  displacement. 
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The  mean  amount  of  displacement  is  greater  near  the  surface 
than  at  considerable  depths  ;  and  hj  wide  than  by  narrow  cross- 
courses.  One  of  the  principal  cross^courses,  however,  is  inter- 
sected by  a  (course)  vein  of  quartz.  Copper  is  precipitated  from 
the  drainage  of  an  abandoned  mine ;  and  from  water  used  for 
household  purposes  in  the  neighbourhood.  Notwithstanding  the 
extent  of  early  tin-mining  in  the  vicinity,  and  that  copper-mines 
had  been  long,  largely,  and  profitably  wrought,  as  well  on  both 
sides  of  the  Tamar,  as  in  many  parts  of  Western  Cornwall,  it  was 
not  until  1885 — 1840  that  they  were  opened  with  success  on  the 
slopes  of  Caradon ;  yet  Railway-waggons  were  adapted  to  at  least 
one  inclined  shaft  in  this  region  before  they  were  generally  used 
in  other  parts  of  the  County.  In  1851,  5  water-wheels  and  18 
steam-engines  worked  the  pumping  and  stamping  machinery,  and 
more  than  1,200  people  were  employed,  in  the  district.  In  1868 
Ecist  Caradon  and  the  Phanix  mines  had  already  yielded  large 
profits;  and  at  Marks  Valley  £50,000, — at  West  Caradon 
about  £110,000,— and  at  South  Caradon  £815,605  had  been 
divided  amongst  the  shareholders.  655 — 698. 
Tub  Lb^d-kimbb  of  Mbnubniot,  Lankbath,  akd  Saint  Pinmock  are 
opened  in  schistose  rocks  of  greenish,  brown,  drab,  or  dun-colour 
near  the  surface,  but  of  dark-blue  or  blackish  hue  at  greater 
depths.  Nests  of  pulverulent  ferruginous  matter  (7  of  organic 
origin)  occur  here  and  there  in  a  shallow  quarry  between  Wheal 
Trelawny  and  Wheal  Mary  Ann^  and  similar  bodies,  as  well  as 
Crinoideal  remains,  are  obtained  on  the  way-side  near  Herod^s- 
foot  On  one  side  or  other,  and  occasionally  on  both  sides,  of  the 
Menheniot  lode^  the  slate  is  interlaid  by  conformable  beds  and 
isolated  bodies  of  felspathic  and  homblendic  rocks ;  which  are, 
perhaps,  connected  with  some,  of  several,  similar  masses  contain- 
ing spheroidal  concretions  of  identical  composition.  The  only 
lode  yet  wrought  at  Menheniot  takes,  on  the  whole,  a  nearly 
meridional  range,  maintains  an  average  inclination  of  nearly  80^ 
E.,  and  varies,  from  six  inches  to  four  feet,  in  width.  The  lode 
of  (Lanreath  and  Saint  Pinnock)  Herod^S'foot  bears  slightly 
W.  of  N. — E.  of  S.,  preserves  also  a  trifling  E.  dip,  and  is  from  a 
foot  to  three  feet  wide.  Of  both  lodes  the  chief  ingredient  is 
quartz;  oflen  granular  near  the  surface,  but  generally  massive 
and  of  milk-white  hue  beneath ;  angular  masses  of  slate  and  of 
quartzoee  slate,  cleaved  and  jointed  uniformly  with  the  adjoining 
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(Country)  rocks,  are  rerjr  numerous,  and  the  crevices  between 
them  are  not  unusual! j  faced  with  crystals  of  quartz,  of  calcareous- 
spar,  and  of  galena ;  fluor  and  the  sulphate  of  bary tes  abound  in 
portions  of  the  Menheniot  lode^  and  pearl-  spar  is  not  uncommon 
at  Herod! 9-fooU  At  and  near  the  surface  earthy  brown  iron-ore 
is  plentiful ;  in  many,  if  not  in  most,  parts  iron-pyrites  is  a  fre- 
quent constituent;  copper-pyrites  and  blende  are  disseminated 
through  quartzose  portions  of  the  vein-stones ;  and  ores  of  anti- 
mony occur  in  minute  proportions.  In  the  Menheniot  lodt  lead- 
ore  is  more  plentiful  near  the  middle  than  towards  the  sides,  and 
it  appears  more  frequently  in  grains,  and  isolated  masses  connected 
by  thin  veins,  than  in  large  (courses)  bodies  of  endlong  (shoot) 
dip;  but  the  quartzose  vein-stone  of  the  Lanreath  and  Saint 
Pinnock  lode  contains  numberless  small  hunches  and  thick  ribs  of 
galena.  In  both  these — as  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  other — lodes  the 
lead-ores  from  different  parts  are  unequally  rich  in  silver.  The 
cross  (flucan)-vein  of  Herod! s-foot  differs  from  the  cross  (Jlucan)- 
veins  of  Wheal  Trelawny  and  Wheal  Mary  Ann — as  much  as  the 
lodes  they  respectively  intersect  differ — in  direction;  whilst  its 
width  is  greater  than  theirs.  Of  the  cross-veins  which  intersect 
the  lode  at  Wheal  Trelawny  and  Wheal  Mary  Ann  one  displaces 

(heaves)  it  towards  the  left the  other,  generally,  towards  the 

right-hand,  yet  both  displace  (heave)  it  to  the  side  of  the  smaller 
angle.  The  cross-vein  at  Herod!s-ft>ot  heaves  the  lode  also  to- 
wards the  righty  but  to  the  side  of  the  greater  angle.  The  same 
cross-vein^  however,  heaves  the  lode  unequal  dbtances  at  different 
depths  ;  indeed  it  heaves  at  one  spot,  but  simply  intersects  at 
another.  During  1851  the  pumping-  and  stamping-machinery 
were  worked  by  3  water-wheels  and  10  steam-engines,  whilst 
more  than  1,000  people  were  employed  at  the  mines.  Profits, 
which  amounted— at  Heroes-foot  to  £49,848,— at  Wheal  Tre- 
lawny to  £56,914,  and  at  Wheal  Mary  Ann  to  £65,585,  were 
from  1844  to  1868  divided  amongst  the  shareholders. 

Wheal  Wrty^  a  neighbouring  mine,  continued  to  yield  for  some  time  con- 
siderable quantities  of  rich  silTer-orr.    699 — 720. 
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Observations  on  Metalliferous  Deposits. 

By  WILLIAM  JORY  KENWOOD,  F.R.S.,  F.G  S., 
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MEMBER  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

The  object  of  this  Memoir  is, — to  describe  deposits  of 
iron,  copper,  lead,  chrome,  cobalt,  nickel,  silver,  and 
gold,  associated  with  rocks  of  different  ages,  in  various 
parts  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  North  and  South 
America,  and  the  Continent  of  Europe ; — to  compare 
them  with  such  as  yield  both  similar  and  different  ores 
— especially  the  ores  of  copper,  lead,  and  tin — amongst 
formations  of  less  varied  composition  in  the  West  of 
England ;  ♦ — and  to  trace  the  local  peculiarities,  which 
— in  subordinance  to  general  laws — have  determined 
their  distribution. 
The  rocks  of 

KUMAON    AND    GuRHWAL, 

two  North-western  Provinces  of  India,  are  granite; 
gneiss ;  micaceous,  talcose,  chloritic,  hornblendic,  and 
clay  slates ;  limestone  ;  and  sandstone. 


*  Cornwall  Geol.  Trans,,  v.  pp.  I — 386. 


2  Wt  J.  Henwood,  on  the  Metalliferous 

The  iron  and  copper  ores,  which  have  from  time 
immemorial  been  wrought  by  the  natives,  are  for  the 
most  part  in  the  slate,  especially  in  the  clay-slate 
formation ;  but  copper  has  also  been  obtained  amongst 
the  calcareous  rocks ;  and  although  hitherto  in  small 
quantitit'S,  iron-ore  has  been  found  in  the  sandstone  of 
the  Sub-Himalayan  range. 

Three*  small  patches  of  granite  occur, — near  Dwarra 
Hath,  at  Almora,  and  at  Deo  Dhoora, — within  the 
metalliferous  district;  but  no  ore  of  any  kind  has 
hitherto  been  found  in  either  of  them. 

In  texture  the  rock  somewhat  resembles  the  granite 
of  Cornwall,  and  is  rather  coarse-grained ;  but  it  is 
sometimes  traversed  by  veins  of  a  variety  more  minutely 
crystalline. 

Its  ingredients  are  for  the  most  part  felspar,  quartz, 
and  mica ;  but  near  Dwarra  Hath  the  latter  is  here  and 
there  replaced  by  talc,  and  schorl  occasionally  appears; 
whilst  hornblende  abounds  towards  the  confines  of  the 
formation  near  Deo  Dhoora;  and  porphyritic  crystals 
of  felspar  are  numerous  throughout  the  formation. 

As  felspar  is  so  prevalent,  and  as  atmospheric  in- 
fluences are  so  powerful,  it  is  not  surprising  that  large 
tracts  of  the  granite  are  disintegrated,  and  in  some 
places  even  decomposed.  But  harder — and  in  general 
finer-grained — masses  are  often  imbedded  in  the  softer 
varieties ;  and,  when  the  latter  yield  to  degradation,  the 
former  stand  out  in  striking,  sometimes  indeed  in  fan- 
tastic, relief. 

*  Captain  Herbert's  Geological  Map  indicates  a  fourth  near  Earn  Pryag. — 
*' Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,"  xii.  (w.8.)  Part  ii.,  1843. 
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The  rocks  near  Dwarra  Hath,  divided  by  highly 
inclined  joints  into  parallel  courses^  layers,  or  slices^ 
which  are  alternately — of  hard  and  siliceous* — and  of 
soft,  disintegrating,  felspathic,  and  talcose  granite,  thus 
strikingly  illustrate  the  connexion  subsisting  between 
their  structure  and  composition. 

The  principal  joints  bear  respectively  about  north 
and  south, t  10'— 20*  S.  of  E.  and  N.  of  W.,  and  the 
third  series  nearly  N.E,  and  S.W. :  the  bedding'^ — 
rarely  horizontal — ^inclines  sometimes  one  way  some- 
times another,  but  usually  towards  the  slope  of  the 
surface* 

The  massive  structure  which  prevails  in  the  central 
granite,  gradually  passes  into  thick-lamellar,  — ^but  still 
crystalline,  towards  its  confines ;  where  it  is  overlaid  by 
yellowish-brown  mica-slate,  in  which  talc  also  is  often 
present  Isolated  patches  of  the  first  rock  are  imbedded 
in  the  second ;  and  of  the  second  in  the  third  near  the 
limits  of  the  respective  series,^  on  the  mountain  side, 
south-west  of  Almora.  Veins  of  fine-grained  granite — 
sometimes  very  broad — traverse  the  mica-slate  in  glens 
which  feed  the  Punaar,  a  tributary  of  the  Surjoo. 

Except  a  little  gold  mixed  with  the  dibris  of  granite|| 

*  The  beautiful  but  grotesque,  and  sometimes  indecent,  carvings  on  the  Hindoo 
temples  at  this  spot  are  executed  in  granite  of  the  neighbourhood. 

t  Mr.  Enys,  London  and  Edin,  Phil.  Mag.y  i.  (1833)  p.  322. 
X  Messrs.  Schlagintweit  determined  the  magnetic  rariation  at  Nyee  Tal,  in 
May,  1855,  to  be  AT  0'  10*  £. 

}  "  East  of  the  village  of  Dhoreet  *  *  the  rock  may  be  called  a  gneiss,  but 
*'  it  exhibits  small  patches  *  *  *  *  of  the  most  regular  micaceous  schist,  •  •  • 
"  and  again  of  the  most  legitimate  granite." 

Capt.  Hb&bbrt,  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society^  xii.  >r.e.  (1843)  p.  cxxxii. 
I  Captain  Herbert  obtained  a  specimen  of  granite  which  enclosed  a  speck  of 
gold,  from  the  bed  of  the  Aluknonda  near  Kedamath. 

AMiatie  Researches,  Part  i.  (1829)  p.  236. 

b2 
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and  gneiss,  in  the  Aluknunda  at  Chetoa  Peepul, — in 
the  Pindur  near  Kurn  Pryag, — ^and  in  the  Ramgunga* 
between  Kala  Bun  and  Gunnai,  no  metalliferous  deposit 
has  yet  been  discovered  in  either  of  these  rocks.  The 
mica-slate  is  seldom  productive  of  copper,  except  at  a 
distance  from  the  granite  and  gneiss,  and  where  talc 
is  also  plentiful;  there,  too,  the  veins  —  exclusively 
siliceous  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  series  —  generally 
contain  likewise  notable  quantities  of  lime. 

(a.)  At  Kurrye,t  near  Bagesur,  pearl-white  talc  and 
calc-spar  alternate  in  thin  beds,  which  bear  about  S.E. 
and  N.W.,  and  dip  36*— 46'  S.W.  The  calcareous 
strata  are  rarely  mixed  with  other  substances ;  but  the 
talcose  beds,  at  intervals,  include  kidney-shaped  masses 
of  quartz;  which  are  sometimes  tinged  with  earthy 
brown  iron-ore, — are  often  irregularly  spotted  and 
streaked  with  copper-pyrites, — and  now  and  then  with 
purple  copper-ore.  Traces  of  the  carbonate  of  lime 
and  of  pearl-spar  occasionally  appear  in  the  quartz; 
but  at  such  times  copper-ore  is  rarely  or  never  present 
in  the  rock ;  although  a  thin  incrustation  of  the  green 
carbonate  of  copper  frequently  invests  the  quartzose 
nodules. 

(b.)  Similar  alternating  beds  of  talcose  and  quartzose 
matter  have  been  wrought  at  Hai^  and  Bellar  in 

*  Mr.  Commiuioner  Batteoi  Official  Reports  on  the  Province  of  Kumaon^ 
(Agra,  1851,)  p.  167.  Moorcroft  and  Trebeck,  TraveU  in  the  Himalayan  Pro- 
vincee,  i.  p.  7. 

t  Mr.  Commissioner  Batten,  Official  Reports  on  the  Province  of  JTumoofi, 
(Agra,  1861,)  p.  313. 

i  Capt.  (now  lieiit.  Colonel)  Drummond,  Joomal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  Ko. 
Lzxxiii.  (1838)  p.  936.  Mr.  Commissioner  Batten,  Official  Reports  on  JSumaon, 
(Agra,  1861,)  p.  274.  Report  on  the  MetaUiferous  Deposits  of  Kwnaon  and 
GwrhwaL  Selections  from  the  Records  of  Government,  (Calcutta,  1866,)  p.  9. 
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Gangolee^  and  have  afforded  copper-ore  in  both,  as  well 
as  a  little  blende  also  in  the  latter :  but  the  ancient 
works  are  ruinous,  and  nothing  is  now  discoverable, 
save  that  the  direction  is  in  the  former  about  30"  N.  of 
E.  and  S,  of  W,,  and  in  the  latter  nearly  N.  and  S. 

(c.)  A  few  specks  of  iron  and  copper-pyrites  and  stains 
of  the  green  carbonate  of  copper  occur  in  beds  of  talc- 
slate  bearing  lO**  S.  of  E.  and  N.  of  W.,  which  alternate 
with  large  and  irregular  masses  of  dusky  sih'ceous  lime- 
stone at  GoraUt^  near  Petoragurh.  Some  ancient 
mining  works  in  their  steep  craggy  slopes  are  now 
covered  with  rubbish. 

(d.)  The  district  of  Seera  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
clay-slate.t  in  which  traces  of  copper-ore  are  numerous.;}; 
Several  neighbouring  deposits  have  been  examined^ 
but  continued  operations  are  confined  to  one  ;§  which — 
parallel  to  the  bedding  of  the  adjoining  rocks —  bears 
nearly  E.  and  W.,  dips  N.  about  50%  and  is  generally 
from  two  to  three  feet  wide ;  though  at  intervals  it  is 
both  enlarged  and  enriched  by  union  with  small  metal- 
liferous lines  of  quartz. 

*  "  Beside  the  bed  of  dolomite,  beds  of  talc  slate  are  found,  and  in  this  rock  ia 
"  sitTiate  the  copper  mine,  which  is,  howcTer,  worked  on  a  very  small  scale,  pro-^ 
<<  ducing  only  50  Rupees  per  annum.*' 

Captain  Hbrbebt,  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society^  xii.  n.s.  (1843)  p.  CXTI. 

t  "  At  Seera,  argillaceous  schist  prevails  *  *  *  of  a  deep  iron  black  oolonr, 
"  with  straight  lamins,  very  hard  and  yery  brittle." 

Captain  Hsbbb&t,  Ibid^  p.  oxix. 

X  Mr.  Commissioner  Batten,  Official  Reports  on  Kvmaon,  (Agra,  1851,)  p.  28K 

$  Mr.  Commissioner  Traill,  Analie  lUsearches,  No.  xti.  (1828)  p.  137* 
Captain  Herbert,  Ibidy  Part  i.  (1829)  p.  243.  Mr.  Commissioner  Lushington, 
Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  No.  cxxxyiii.  (1853)  p.  468.  Captain  Drummond, 
Ibid,  No.  Lxxxui.  (1838)  p.  936.  Selections  from  the  Beoords  of  Govemmeni,, 
(Calcutta,  1855,)  p.  10. 
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The  principal  ingredients  are  quartz  and  talc ;  but 
the  former — frequently  mixed  with  small  quantities 
of  calcareous  matter — is  by  far  the  more  abundant. 
Generally  they  are  more  or  less  mixed ;  though  some- 
times one,  sometimes  the  other  mineral  almost  exclu- 
sively prevails :  but  even  then  masses  of  the  rarer  are 
commonly  imbedded  in  the  more  plentiful  constituent* 
Often  too  mere  laminae  of  pearl-white  or  pale-yellowish 
talc  form,  as  it  were,  unctuous  joints  in  the  quartz,  and 
give  a  veined  structure  to  the  whole  mass.  Although 
iron-pyrites  is  sometimes  found  in  small  quantities, 
copper-pyrites  is  by  far  the  more  abundant  ore :  both 
— in  short  and  narrow  veins,  small  lumps  and  scattered 
granules, — occur  almost  exclusively  in  the  siliceous 
parts  of  the  formation.  The  richest  portions  are  however 
scarcely  ores  of  second  quality.f  Small  drusy  cavities 
are  not  uncommon ;  and  the  crystals  of  quartz  and  of 
pearl-spar  which  line  them,  are  sometimes  coated  with 
iron — and  more  rarely  with  copper — pyrites. 

Many  traces  of  ancient  mining  works  yet  remain 
near  Pokree^X  between  Chetoa  Peepul  on  the  Alak- 
nunda  and  the  Snowy-range. 

*  *'  Hand  specimens  may  be  obtained  in  which  both  substances  are  separately 
''observable,  as  well  as  in  mixture."  Captain  Hbbbbrt,  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,  xii.  K.S.  p.  cxnc. 

t  Dradge-work.  Pryce,  MinercUogia  Comubieneis,  p.  234.  Cornwall  Geo. 
Trans,  rv.  p.  160.  Mr.  Henderson,  Proceed.  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  xvu. 
1858-9,  p.  16. 

j:  Captain  Herbert,  Asiatic  Researches,  Part  i.  (1829)  p.  236 ;  and  Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society,  xii.  v.s.  (1843)  p.  xcvi. ;  Mr.  Commissioner  Traill,  Asiatic 
Researches,  xti.  p.  130;  Lieut.  Glasfurd,  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  No.  xc. 
N.8.  (1839)  p.  471 ;  Mr.  Commissioner  Lushington,  Ibid,  xii,  N.8.  p.  456 ;  Mr. 
Beckendorf,  Ibid,  xnr.  p.  471 ;  Mr.  Commissioner  Batten,  Official  Reports  on 
Kumaon,  p.  152 ;  Extractsfrom  the  Records  of  Government  (Calcutta,  1855),  p.  4. 
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The  rocks  of  the  district  are  talc,  clay^  and  chlorite 
slates ;   and  copper  is  found  in  them  all. 

(e.)  At  Talapoongla  the  prevailing  formation  is 
brownish  talc-slate,  occasionally  alternating  with  thin 
homogenous  laminae  of  a  lead-blue  colour  and  silky 
lustre.*  Flakes  of  copper-pyrites, — ^now  and  then  as 
much  as  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  width,  but  seldom 
thicker  than  paper,  or  more  than  an  inch  or  two  in 
length,  and  usually  much  shorter,— occasionally  inter- 
lie  the  other  ingredients  and  form  an  intregal  part, 
especially  of  the  lead-coloured  rock.  These  laminae  of 
ore  occur  for  the  most  part  in  a  bed  four  or  five  feet  in 
width,  parallel  to  the  adjoining  rocks,  which  are  almost 
exclusively  talcose.  They  all  exhibit  many  small 
twists  and  contortions,  but  their  general  strike  is  about 
10'  N.  of  E.  and  S.  of  W.,  and  they  dip  N.  about  10\ 
Two  series  of  joints,  bearing  respectively  about  E.  and 
W.,  and  1 5*  E.  of  S.  and  W.  of  N.,  traverse  indifferently 
the  earthy  and  the  metalUc  members  of  the  series. 

(f.)  The  Danda  mine  is  situate  near  the  top  and 
the  Thala  at  the  bottom  of  a  rugged  and  precipitous 
mountain-side;  of  which  the  ridge  is  talc-slate,  the 
middle  chlorite-slate,  and  the  base  of  both  in  thin 
alternating  layers. 

The  same  strike — about  E.  and  W. ;  the  same  dip— - 
N.  30**;  the  same  single  series  of  joints — bearing  E.N.E. 


*  '*  CUoritio  sohUt  •  *  *  continiies  to  near  Pokree,  occasionally  giving  place 
**  to  talcote  schist,  occasionally  to  talcose  qnarti  rock.  Near  some  of  the  old 
"galleries  of  the  copper  mines  worked  here  are  beantifnl  specimens  of  an  emerald 
"  green  straight  laminar  slate  with  high  lustre." 

Ca^taiv  Hbbbbrt,  JtMtnal  of  the  AMtatie  Society,  xii,  x.B.  p.  zcvi. 
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and  W.3.W. ;  aad  the  same  fissile  structure,  are  com- 
mon to  both. 

The  chlorite-slate  is  at  intervals  interlaid  with  ir- 
regular lenticular  beds  of  quartz,  few  of  which  exceed 
three  feet  in  length  or  six  inches  in  thickness,  and  most 
of  them  are  much  smaller.  Chloritic  matter  is  some- 
times thinly  diffused  through  the  quartz,  and  it  is  also 
spotted  with  iron  sparingly  mingled  with  copper-pyrites, 
from  which  a  slight  efflorescence  occasionally  incrusts 
the  surface. 

Fiif.  1.  DAKDA  mHB.  Sntftm. 


These  beds  of  metalliferous  quartz, — owing  perhaps 
to  some  play  of  affinities  having  induced  differences  of 
composition  or  structure, — ■a.re  lai^r  and  more  numer- 
ous in  the  centre  than  towards  the  sides  of  the  slices  into 
which  the  slates  are  divided  by  their  nearly  vertical 
joints.  Generally,  indeed,  each  slice  contains  its  own 
system  of  beds,  which  are  thickest  towards  the  middle 
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and  die  out  as  they  recede.  Although  in  adjoining 
masses  the  beds  are  seldom  on  the  same  plane,  one  is 
occasionally  prolonged  into  contiguous  slices;  even 
then,  however,  it  dwindles  at  the  joint  and  enlarges  in 
the  interior. 

(g.)  About  twenty  years  ago*  the  Chovmdttee  mine — 
the  only  one  now  worked  in  the  neighbourhood, — ^was 
selected  for  an  experiment  at  the  expense  of  Govern- 
ment; and  thus, — though  neither  the  most  interesting 
nor  the  most  productive, — and  though  the  trial  was 
unsuccessful, — ^it  has  become  the  most  generally  known 
copper-mine  in  the  North-West  Provinces. 

Two  galleries  were  opened,  one  above  another,  by 
native  miners;  and  more  recently  under  European 
superintendence,  three  others  at  different,  but  less  eleva- 
tions ;  the  upper  of  these  is,  however,  the  only  one  now 
existing.  All  five  galleries  have  followed  the  contact 
of  differently  coloured  rocks;  which,  bearing  about  15* 
E.  of  S.  and  W.  of  N.,  and  dipping  50**  N.  of  E.,  exactly 
coincides  with  the  cleavage  of  both.  The  lamines  of  the 
lower  rock, —  of  homogeneous  texture,  leaden  hue, 
and  silky  lustre, — are  interlaid  by  minute .  scales  of 
yellowish  talc ;  whilst  the  upper,  of  pale-buff  passing 
into  lemon  colour,  is  almost  entirely  talcose:  their 
structure,  alike,  is  extremely  fissile.  At  and  near  their 
junction  both  rocks, — but  the  lower  especially, — are 
interlamellated  sometimes  with  copper-pyritesf,  some 


*  Ifr.  ComiidMio&er  Losblngtoiiy  Jaumml  qf  the  A$iaiie  Society,  xn«  itt.  p« 
456;  and  Official  Reparte  on  Kumaon,  p.  369. 

f  Anie,p,  7. 
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times  with  purple  copper-ore,  and  more  rarely  with 
both.  The  plates  of  ore  are  generally  about  the  thick- 
ness of  paper,  but  at  times  they  widen  to  one  eighth  of 
an  inch,  and  lumps  as  big  as  a  filbert  are  occasionally, 
though  seldom,  found ;  now  and  then  as  much  as  six— 
they  are  commonly  less  than  two — inches  in  length  and 
breadth,  and  many  are  still  smaller.  Short,  thin,  and 
irr^ular  beds  of  quartz,  at  times  mixed  with  earthy 
brown  iTon-ove  (gossan^ J^  frequently  interlie  the  slates 
in  the  same  neighbourhood ;  and  are  not  only  trans- 
fused  with  ores  similar  to  those  of  the  metalliferous 
laminss  they  touch,  but  are  spotted  with  vitreous  and 
black  copper-ore;  and  incrusted,  sparingly  with  the 
blue, — and  more  plentifully  with  the  green — carbonate 
of  copper  also.  The  general  produce,  however, — 
inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  jSeera,t — would  not  be 
considered  as  ore  even  of  second  class;]:  by  English 
copper-miners. 

(A.)  The  RajaKs^^  the  Thahiy  and  other  small 
copper  mines  have  been  from  time  to  time  opened  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  either  by  the  natives  or  by 
Government;  but  as  some  resemble  those  already 
described,  others  are  closed,  and  all  are  now  abandoned, 
further  mention  of  them  seems  unnecessary. 

(t.)  The  high  and  picturesque  diff  which  forms  the 

*  Cornwall  Gteol.  Trans.  ▼.  p.  204. 
t  Ani«t  p.  6. 
{  Pryoe,  Mineralogia  ComMentii,  p.  286;  Cornwall  Oeol.  Trant.  it.  p.  166 ; 
BCr.  Henderson,  Proeeeding$  of  the  InsHiuHon  of  CfivH  En^tneen,  xyu.  (1858) 
p.  16. 

§  Mr.  Commissioner  Lushlngton,  JounuU  of  the  Anatie  Society,  zn.  ir.8.  p. 
460;  9Jkii  Ojfieial Reports  of  Kumaon,  p.  878. 
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left  bank  of  the  Ramgunga,  ^i  Al  Agur  mine,*  some 
three  miles  north-west  of  Lohba,  an  ancient  native  fort 
now  in  ruins,  consists  of  dark-green  chlorite-siate,  of 
which  the  cleavage-planes  bear  about  S.E.  and  N.W., 
and  dip  S.W.  30\  Everywhere  more  or  less  siliceous, 
the  almost  exclusively  quartzose  character  of  one  bed, 
cropping  out  in  the  precipice,  is  varied  only  by  the 
interposition  of  some  slaty  laminae,  which,  conforming 
to  those  of  the  adjoining  rock,  thus  impress  a  veined 
or  lamellar  structure  on  the  whole.  Narrowing  irom 
ten  feet  at  the  surface,  to  about  three  at  fifteen  £ithoms 
deep,  the  slate,  a  conspicuous  ingredient  in  the  shal- 
lower parts  of  the  bed,  gradually  disappears  in  the 
deeper ;  and  ochrey  pale-brown  iron-ore,  of  but  occa- 
sional occurrence  at  first,  becomes  at  length  abundant. 
The  green  carbonate  is  the  only  ore  of  copper  found  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  formation ;  but,  though  seldom 
or  never  entirely  absent,  it  is  in  a  great  measure  re- 
placed by  vitreous  and  purple  ores  towards  the  bottom 
of  the  mine. 

(J.)  The  mine  of  DhunpoorCj^^  about  ten  miles 
south-west  of  Kurn  Pryag,  is  wrought  in  the  northern 
extremity  of  a  mountain  range  perhaps  five  thousand 
feet  above,  and  immediately  south  of  Chetoa  Peepul 
on  the  Aluknunda. 

*  Mr.  Deputy  Becket»  Selectwm  Jrom  the  Beoords  of  GovemmetU,  n.w.p. 
Part  xm.  (1853)  p.  73. 

t  Mr.  Commissioner  Traill,  Asiatic  Reuarches^  xyi.  p.  137.  Captain  Herbert, 
Ihidt  (1829)  Fart  i.  p.  241 ;  Journal  of  the  AnaHc  Society ,  xii.  N.8.  p.  o.  Mr. 
CommiBsioner  Lushington,  Ibidf  p.  463.  Mr.  Beckendorf,  Ibidf  xvi.  (1845)  p. 
474.  Mr.  Commissioner  Batten,  Official  Reports  on  Kumaon,  p.  164.  Extracts 
from  the  Records  of  Government,  (Calcutte,  1855,)  p.  6. 
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The  slate  rock  of  the  neighbourhood,  generally  blue 
though  sometimes  buff  or  brownish,  has  mostly  a  silky 
lustre,  and — ^by  the  interposition  of  thin,  crooked,  and 
irregular  quartzoee  beds — is  much  contorted,  and  ex- 
tremely fissile.*  The  quartz  is  mixed  with  calcareous 
matter,  and — though  in  smaller  proportion — the  slate 
is  seldom  destitute  of  it. 

The  laminae  bear  about  E.  and  W. ;  but  they  are  so 
distorted  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  assign  them  an 
amount  or  even  a  direction  of  dip.f 

A  bed  of  siliceous  limestone,^:  sometimes  greyish- 
white,  sometimes  pink,  but  usually  of  a  pale  buff  colour, 
interlies  the  slate;  though  slightly  undulating  in 
different  directions,  and  seldom  quite  level  for  any 
great  distance,  it  may — on  the  whole — be  considered 
nearly  horizontal;  its  thickness  is  generally  about  a 
foot,  but  under  special  circumstances — to  be  mentioned 
presently — it  enlarges,  for  short  distances,  to  fifteen, 
and  occasionally  even  to  twenty,  feet 

The  slate  and  limestone  are  alike  traversed  by  two 
sets  of  joints ;  one — nearly  parallel  to  the  strike  of  the 
lamination — bears  about  £.  and  W. ;  the  other  between 


*  '*  In  the  ascent  to  Bhunpore  quarti  rock  *  «  *  passet  •  •  *  into  a  Tery 
'*  thin  alaty  rock  of  a  yellowish  colour,  •  *  •  composed  apparently  of  quarti 
*'  with  some  talc.  The  lamins  of  this  are  not  aboTc  a  tenth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
^<  ness  *  *  *  *  are  often  bent  and  curved.  *  *  *  It  passes  into  argillaceous 
'*  schist  *  •  *  variously  mixed  with  limestone  more  or  less  pure." 

Captain  Hbkbb&t,  Journal  of  the  AaiaHo  Sodsijf,  xii.  w.B.  p«  xax. 

t  "The  rock  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dhunpore  is  distinguished  for  its 
<*  peculiar  shattered  and  fissured  aspect,  no  trace  of  stratification  being  obser- 
'*  vable  except  on  the  great  scale.  The  irregularity  of  the  strata  is  great,  and 
'*  the  change  of  dip  frequent." — liidf  p.  c, 

%  "  This  *  *  is  evidently  connected  with  the  siliceous  limestone  on  the  Dhobree 
<*  side  "  (of  the  mountain),  "  in  which  also  a  mine  is  worked,  but  the  produce  is 
"  inconsiderable."— /W,  p.  c. 
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N.  and  S.,  and  10-16-  E.  of  N.  and  W.  of  S.;  both 
series  are  highly  inclined,  and  in  bearing  and  dip  are 
subject  to  slight  though  frequent  flexures,  sometimes 
towards  one — sometimes  towards  the  other — side. 
Generally  speaking,  the  joints  exhibit  a  mere  contact 
of  two  smooth  faces;  in  some  places,  however,  they 
enclose  slices  of  the  rock  adjoining,  in  others  thin  plates 
of  purple-copper-ore,  and  often  the  ore  and  the  rock 
are  mixed.  The  non-metallic  ingredients,  thus  in- 
cluded, are  divided  into  somewhat  lenticular  masses  by 

Fig.  2.  Seetkn, 


Internal  Stnietture. 

the  undulation  and  interlacing  of  numerous  minor 
joints,  which  are  often  lined  with  clay,  and  marked 
with  striae,  sometimes  parallel  sometimes  diverging, 
but  rarely  preserving  an  uniform  direction  either  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  same  mass,  or  even  on  the  same 
surface,  for  more  than  a  few  inches.*  At  these  inter- 
sections the  ore  is  also  usually  marked  with  slicken- 
sides.f  These  enlargements  though — on  the  nearly 
N.  and  S.  or  normal  joints  especially — numerous  are 
seldom  of  great  extent ;  for  the  undulation  which  in 
one  direction  separates  the  faces,  in  the  opposite  brings 
them  again  together.  A  third  set  of  joints  bears  about 
30*  E.  of  S.  and  W.  of  N.,  but  it  is  very  slightly 
developed. 

*  Comwall  Geol.  Trans.  ▼•  pp.  ^,  172;  TabU  XTiu. 
t  Ibid,  p.  181 ;  TabU  xxix. 
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The  joints  of  both  the,  principal  series  widen  and 
become  more  metalliferous  as  they  approach  the  nearly 
horizontal  bed  of  siliceous  limestone ;  and  small  as  they 
are  above,  they  then  often  reach  a  width  of  six  inches, 
and  are  occasionally  still  larger.*  The  characteristic 
deposits  of  ore  occur,  however,  in  neither  of  tlie  two 
systems  of  transverse  and  nearly  vertical  master  joints; 


a  loinU  E.  Bod  W.  C  Bed  of  liliceoai  limeatODC. 

b  JoiDUB.ofN.  uidW.orS.     Z  H>uea  of  copper-ore,  at  th* 

eoDtact  or  the  jolDli  with 

limeetone. 

nor  even  where  they  merely  intersect;  but  at  those 
points  only  where  such  intersections  meet  the  upper 
face  of  the  calcareo-siliceous  bed,t  which  is  generally 
thicker  at  these  places  thau  elsewhere.     The  rock  sur- 


■  •■  The  Muni  of  ore  ue  uid  to  be  one  foot  thick  at  timee,  bnt  generkllj  thej 
"ere  leu  than  one  inch  thick,  and  BnjthiDg  more  thin  that  U  coneidered  k 
'■  priie  b<r  the  minen." 
Ur.  CoMKuau>SB&l.veBUiaToti,  Journal  of  the  Aiiatie  SoeUty,xn.ti.B,f.iM. 

t  "  AboTe  "  (ttte  botito&Ul  reia  the  ote)  "  dwindle*  •tnkjr  t«  the  ^m  of  k 
"  reed."— /Md,  p.  164. 


/* 
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rounding  these  double  intersections  is  often  for  some 
distance  richly  charged  with  purple  copper-ore  and — 
less  frequently — with  copper-pyrites ;  from  which  veins 
— more  pyritous  than  the  main  body — penetrate,  as 
well  the  limestone  as  the  adjoining  slate,  in  all  direc- 
tions. This  impregnation  extends — in  extreme  cases  ■ 
as  much  as  twenty-five  or  even  thirty  feet,  but  generally 
less  than  half  that  distance ;  and  in  rare  instances  no 
increase  either  of  size  :or  produce  accompanies  these 
double  contacts;  but, neither  joint  nor  neighbouring 
rock  is  then  metaUifefous.  With  these  tininfportant 
exceptions  therefore,  whether  we  approach  the  lime- 
stone on  the  line  at  which  the  two  systems  of  joints 
intersect,  or  the  intersection  of  the  joints  on  the  plane 
of  the  limestone,  the  width  and  riches  of  the  joints 
simultaneously  increase*    As  the  joints  of  each  system 


-F%r.  4. 


DHUNPOOBB  XTNB. 


Plan. 


A  Calcareo-siHceoiu  slate. 
Z  Masses  of  copper-ore. 


a  Joints  E.  and  W. 

h  Joints  E.  of  N.  and  W.  of  S. 


parallel] 
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systems  are  nearly  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  whilst 
the  ore  occurs  chiefly  at  their  intersections ;  the  forma- 
tion has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  chess-board 
with  spots  at  the  angles  of  each  division,  which  is  in 
fact  rather  rhombic  than  square.  From  the  same  point 
therefore,  the  little  masses  of  ore  present  on  one  view 
a  parallel,  on  the  other  a  transverse,  disposition. 
This  symmetrical  arrangement  on  a  still  larger  scale 
has  long  been  recognised  in  Cornwall,  in  the  proverbial 
phrase  of  **  ore  against  ore."* 

The  limestone  as  well  as  the  slates  above  and  beneath 
it  have  been  long  and  carefully  examined  by  native 
miners ;  but  as  the  upper  have  been  the  most  productive 
— they  have  also  been  the  most  constantly  and  ex- 
tensively wrought — parts  of  both  formations ;  to  them, 
therefore,  these  remarks  exclusively  relate. 

I  cannot  leave  Dhunpoore  without  mention  of  the 
view  it  commands,f  which— once  seen — can  never  be 
forgotten. 

More  than  five  thousand  feet  beneath,  the  Aluknunda 
fresh  from  the  snows  rushes  through  a  yawning  chasm 


*  l£r.  Carne,  Corn.  Geol.  Trans,  ni.  p.  78;  Ibid,  t.  pp.  87*i  215,  233. 

t  "The  view  from  the  crest  of  the  Dhunpoor  ridge  is  beyond  deseription 
**beantifiil  and  migestic.  The  gpreat  castellated  peaks  of  Budrinath  rise  directly 
<*  in  front  of  the  spectator,  and  on  either  side  of  these  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
**  appears  a  long  succession  of  other  snowy  peaks,  yarying  in  form  and  altitude ; 
"  but  all  and  each  surpassingly  grand  and  sublime.  Gungotri,  Kedamath,  and 
« Budrinath  to  the  left,  Trisool,  Nundadevi,  Purychoola,  and  Kylas  to  the 
**  right,  fully  merit  the  title  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  Shastra,  of  *  Mountain 
"  Kings,' " 
Mb.  Commisbiombb  Lushinoton,  JoumaloftheAiiaUo  Society,  xzz.  n.8.  p.  463. 

«  The  Dhunpoore  range  is  noted  for  its  magnificent  scenery." 

Mb.  Commibsionbb  Battbh,  OJkial  ReporU  en  Kumaon,  p.  164. 
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towards  the  low-lands ;  where,  soon  abating  its  fury, 
it  quietly  meanders  amidst  smiling  meadows. 

The  sugar-oane  flourishes,  and  plantain,  orange, 
pomegranate,  apricot,  and  other  fruit  trees  thrive  in 
many  warm  valleys  and  deep  secluded  glens,  amid 
the  broken  mountainous  tract,  which  rises  in  successive 
ridges  from  the  river  to  the  limits  of  vegetation ;  and, 
though  still  the  haunt  of  tigers,  bears,  and  other  beasts 
of  prey,**  is  often  richly  wooded,  and  sprinkled  with 
terraced  corn-fields,  pastures,  and  villages. 

Seemingly  almost  within  hail,  but  really  twelve  or 
fifteen  miles  distant^  the  forests  are  succeeded  by  snows ; 
over  which — as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach — the  view  ex- 
tends not  only  to  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Himalayas 
— the  boundary  of  British  India — and  through  the 
passes  between  them  into  Thibet,  on  the  north ;  but  far 
beyond  the  frontier  of  Nepal  on  the  east,  and  to  the 
ridges  of  Jumnotree  on  the  west.  The  general  elevation 
of  the  region  is  from  twelve  to  twenty  thousand  feet ; 
though  its  highest  ranges  exceed  twenty-five  thousand.f 
A  few  steeps  and  clifis  of  naked  rock  alone  pierce  the 
perpetual  snows,  which  cover  the  thousand  square 
miles  of  this  awful  but  magnificent  solitude. 


« 


«  «<  Owing  to  the  situation  of  some  of  tlie  villages  near  the  forest,  and  the 
difficulty  experience  by  the  few  inhabitants  in  preserying  themseWes  and  their 
**  erops  from  the  ravages  of  wild  beasts,  a  decrease  of  the  Oovemment  demand 
•*•  •  •  was  found  necessary." 

H&.  CoMXissioHBE  fii.TTBir,  OJMol  Sfparti  on  Kumaon,  p.  163. 

t  "In  a  line  of  500  miles  two  summits  are  found  exceeding  five  miles  in 
"  perpendicular  height,  •  •  *  connected  to  appearance  by  a  regular  series  of 
"  pesiks  of  very  little  inferior  elevation.  *  *  *  If  we  confine  ourselves  to  21,000 
"  feet,  we  may  find  a  connected  line  of  such  peaks  extending  through  a  distance 
«'ef  1,000  miles." 

Captain  Hbbbbs,t,  Journal  of  th$  AdcsUa  Soeietff,  xxi.  m.0.  p.  xxii. 
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(A.)  Near  Tarag^ke-Talf^  a  small  lake  which  supplies 
a  tributary  to  the  Ramgunga  about  two  miles  east  of 
Gunnai,  small  quantities  of  copper-ore  occur  in  a  cliff, 
the  brow  of  which  is  grey  siliceous  limestone,  and  the 
base  of  mottled  grey  and  white  calcareo-siliceous  slate ; 
the  strike  of  the  beds  is  S.E.  and  N.W.,  and  their  dip 
— S.W.  about  30°.  One  series  of  joints  is  parallel  to 
the  slaty  structure,  another  bears  10** — 15*  W.  of  N. ; 
both  are  faced  with  unctuous  clay,  and  their  outcrop 
is  incrusted  with  calcareous  stalagmites,  occasionally 
tinged  with  the  green  carbonate  of  copper.  The 
metalliferous  bed—  eight  or  nine  feet  in  thickness — is 
parallel  both  in  bearing  and  in  dip  to  the  adjoining 
slate,  and  differs  from  it  only  in  being  more  siliceous 
towards  the  middle,  and  more  calcareous  at  the  sides. 
The  quartzose  ingredients  are  thinly  spotted  with  cop- 
per-pyrites, and  small  quantities  of  the  green  carbonate 
of  copper  occur  amongst  the  calciferous  slate  beneath. 

Copper-ore  has  been  wrought  in  a  few  other  locali- 
ties ;  but  it  is  even  less  plentiful  in  them,  than  in  those 
already  described. 

(B.)  Iron-ore  abounds  in  many  parts  of  both  Pro- 
vinces ;  but  hitherto  it  has  not  been  found  as  deep  as 
the  gneiss  formation. 

The  district  of  Chowgurhka  exhibits  many  traces 
of  ancient  mining,  and  a  few  iron-mines  are  still 
wrought  there;  they  are,  however,  so  far  apart  that 
the  metalliferous  deposits  have  been   traced  neither 

*  Mr.  Commissioner  Batten,  Official  BeporU  on  Kumaon,  p.  317.    Extract$ 
fircm  the  Bsoordt  of  Chfvomment  (Calcutta,  1866),  p.  8. 
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throughout  the  district,  nor  even  from  one  mine  to 
another. 

(a.)  The  furnaces  at  Nadhoolee  are  in  great  measure, 
and  those  of  Maarum  are  entirely, — supplied  with  ore 
from  the  Sahloo  mine,  an  open-work  in  a  massive 
talcose  rock  near  Dhoora  Devi.*  Operations  have  ex- 
tended to  a  depth  of  nine  fathoms,  and — without  having 
reached  the  lower  (foot)-wall — to  a  width  of  nine  or 
ten  feet,  on  a  bed  which  bears  nearly  N.  and  S., — dips 
E.  60** — 58', — and  consists  principally  of  compact  but 
partly  also  of  earthy-brown  iron-ore;  mixed  with 
quartz,  in  greater  or  smaller  proportion  throughout,t 
especially  towards  the  interior.  Lumps  of  copper 
pyrites,  sometimes  associated  with  purple  copper-ore, 
are — at  intervals — imbedded  in  the  iron-ore,  in  which 
likewise  drusy  cavities  are  occasionally  lined  with  the 
rhomboidal  arseniate  of  copper.  The  quantity  of  cop- 
per-ore is  however  so  small  that  it  has  attracted  but 
little  attention,  j: 

(6.)  At  Agury\  in  the  same  district,  large  isolated 

*  On  the  edge  of  a  small  grassy  glade,  a  temple, — three  tall  sculptured  stones, 
-—a  slate  cromieeht — and  one  of  the  large  iron-chain  twingB — often  seen  in  places 
held  holy  by  the  natives,  are  shaded  by  a  sacred  grove  of  noble  Deodars  (Pintts 
DeodaraJ,  under  which  I  encamped  at  Dhoora  Devi. 

t  Professor  Warington  W.  Smyth,  Quarterly  JotumcUf  Geol.  Soc.  zy.  p.  107. 

X  Sxtracts  from  the  JUoords  of  Government  (Calcutta,  1856),  p.  22. 

§  A  temple  of  rude  workmanship  and  several  small  cromlechs  of  slate  have 
been  set  up  in  the  oak  (Quercus  eemecarpifoUa)  forest  at  Agar.  Some  of  the 
cromlechs  are  horizontal,  but  others  are  inclined  at  Ingles  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
degrees.  **  The  flat-topped  cromlechs  are  used  indiiierently  as  altars  or  as  seats ; 
"  for  though  sometimes  covered  with  offerings  of  rice  and  flowers,  the  natives 
<*  just  as  often  sit  and  rest  their  burdens  on  them.  The  inclined  ones  generally 
**  rest  on  the  ground  at  one  end,  and  are  propped  at  the  sides  in  such  a  manner 
'*  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  circumference  is  sheltered.  Under  these  are  sus- 
"pended  small  rudely  made  iron  lamps,  which  generally  contain  oil,  but  are 
«•  lighted  only  when  religious  rites  are  solemnized." 

Proceedinga  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  ComwaU  (1855),  p.  20. 

EiOraetefrom  the  Reeonh  of  Government  (Calcutta,  1855),  p.  23. 

d2 
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masses  of  compact— end  considerable  quantities  of 
scaly — brown  iron-ores  occur  in  a  matrix  of  talc  about 
two  feet  in  thickness;  which— <X)inciding  with  the 
structure  of  the  adjoining  talc-slate — bears  nearly  S.E. 
and  N.W.,  and  dips  S.W.  15'— 20\* 

(c.)  At  liUttea  Gar^  an  abandoned  mine  in  the  same 
neighbourhoodyf  the  refuse — consisting  of  cellular  and 
friable  quartz,  mixed  with  earthy-brown  iron-ore  (^ro*- 
san)'}^ — contains  stones  of  copper-pyrites  and  is  spotted 
with  the  green  carbonate  of  copper. 

(jd.)  The  Bunna  mine  near  Ockulgurh  is  wrought 
for  some  fifteen  fathoms  in  length,  and  to  about  forty* 
five  in  depth,  from  four  openings — one  above  another 
— ^in  the  side  of  a  mountain  which  bounds  the  Punaar 
valley  on  the  north.  The  rock — consisting  of  pale 
yellowish  talc  and  quartz — is  of  thick  lamellar  struc- 
ture ;  its  beds — like  those  of  the  metalliferous  deposit 
which  interlie  them — bear  about  16**  S.  of  E.  and  N. 
of  W.,  and  dip  40' — 70**  S.  The  ore— exclusively 
specular-iron — is  but  slightly  mixed  with  the  adjoining 
ingredients,^  and  is  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  width. 
Towards  the  bottom  of  the  mine  it  is  divided  into  two 
— of  which  the  lower  portion  is  much  the  thinner — by 
a  (horse)  mass  of  rock,  similar  in  composition  to  that 
of  the  (walls)  sides,  and  coincident  both  with  it  and 
with  the  scales  of  ore  in  lamination.     Eastward  thi^ 

•  ExtracU  from  the  Reeordt  of  Government  (Calcutta,  1855),  p.  23. 
t  Offiddl  Beportt  on  Kumaon,  p.  818.  %  Cornwall  Geol.  Trans,  v.  p.  204. 

{  The  only  difference  between  this  formation  and  the  Jaeotin^a  of  Brasil,  is 
in  the  former  oontainSng  neither  Manganese  nor  Gold,  whilst  the  latter  affords 
both. 
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included  slice  of  talcose  rock  maintains  a  tolerably 
uniform  thickness  of  between  two  and  three  feet ;  but 
westward  it  becomes  gradually  narrower  and  ultimately 
dies  out,  as  it  also  does  upward, — disappearing  at  some 
distance  from  the  surface. 

Somewhat  lower  in  the  series  the  rocks  are  almost 
entirely  quartzose,  and  are  then  largely  used  in  the 
construction  of  furnaces. 

{e.)  The  district  of  Agur/  long  the  most  extensive 
field  of  mining  industry  in  Kumaon,  though  still  rich 
in  iron-ore,  is  now  reduced  to  comparative  insignifi- 
cance, by  a  thriftless  destruction  of  the  forests,  which 
has  at  length  deprived  the  smelters  of  fuel.  The  prevail- 
ing rock  is  talcose-slate ;  always  more  or  less  quartzose, t 
on  the  north ;  but  often  alternating  with  layers  of  clay- 
slate  towards  the  south.     Although  the  beds  have  a 


•  «  The  Tillages  of  Agur,  whenoe  the  inhabitenta  are  called  Agurees,  belong 
"  to  the  tribe  of  Stm€9,  whose  especial  ayocation  is,  the  working  of  the  iron  mines 
"  and  preparing  the  ore,  not  only  of  the  Lohakote  ridge  itself,  but  throughout 
"  the  prorince.  They  are  Soodras  by  caste,  and  will  not  labor  at  the  actual  work 
"  of  lohan  or  hlacktmitht,  •  •  •  The  Agurees  remain  at  home  from  May  till 
'*  NoTember,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  year  they  and  their  families  are  to  be 
'*  found  at  the  scTeral  mines,  some  of  the  best  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  Ram- 
"  gurh  itself.  The  main  body,  after  sowing  their  wheat  and  barley,  howerer, 
«  collect  at  Khetsaree,  where  the  mild  dimate  and  cheap  food,  besides  the  plentiful 
"  ores,  hold  out  great  attractions.  *  •  •  The  terms  on  which  the  lessees  of  the 
"mines  are  obliged,  in  the  absence  of  competitors,  to  engage  the  SonaM^  are 
«  highly  favourable  to  the  latter." 

Mb.  Coxkibbionbb  Battbn,  Official  Reports  on  Kumaon,  p.  308. 


t  ''Below  the  pass  we  hare  a  white  schistose  quarts  rock  of  rather  arenaceous 
<(  composition,  •  •  *  which  eridently  contains  talc,  •  •  e  and  perhaps  some 
"  felspar." 

Captain  Hbebbbt,  Joumai  of  the  AnaHe  Society,  xn.  N.8.  (1848)  p.  xciv ; 
Aeiaiie  Reeearehee,  i.  p.  265.  ^ 

«<  Bich  mines  of  red  hematite  are  found  and  worked  inthe  quarts  rock." 
Captain  Strachbt,  QuarUrly  Joumai  of  the  Qeol.  Soc.,  yn.  (1861)  p.  298. 
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prevailing  direction  of  10^—20'  E.  of  S.  and  W.  of  N.; 
portions  of  their  numerous  short  and  abrupt  flexures 
bear  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  general  strike. 
Within  a  distance  of  about  six  miles  the  iron-mines  of 
Shealgarj  Guarocoolee^  Lusghanee,  Nutoa  Kanh^ 
Galldj  Dhoora  Kanhi^  Caputs  Choocooid,  Bunnh^ 
Purturburhj  and  others,  are  wrought — sometimes  as 
much  as  twenty  fathoms  deep,  but  generally  much 
less — on  the  same  bed,  or  system  of  beds  of  ore, — 
which, — oblique,  as  well  to  the  mountain-range  it  tra» 
verses,  as  to  the  glens  and  deep  ravines  which  furrow  its 
sides, — seldom  differs  widely  from  the  strata  in  general 
direction,  though  they  are  rarely  quite  parallel*  except 
where  they  touch.  For  a  short  distance  on  either  side 
of  the  iron-formation  the  rocks  cease 
to  maintain  their  ordinary  bearing; 
and  approximating  more  and  more 
closely  to  its  strike  and  dip  as  the 
distance  between  them  diminishes, 
they  assume — at  length — an  almost 
perfect  parallelism  at  their  contact. 
But  small  as  the  extent  of  this  paral- 
lelism in  each  case  necessarily  is, 
every  rock  of  the  district  assumes 
in  its  turn  a  similar  position;  and 
whether  the  iron-formation  be  ap- 
proached  on  one  side  or  other  in  the 
normal  direction  of  the  strata,  their 
deflected   portions  which   adjoin   it. 


Fig.  5. 


Plan. 


a  Bed  of  iron-ore. 


*  Captain  Herbert,  Journal  of  the  AsuUic  Society ,  xn.  sr.8.  (1843)  p.  xciii. 
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are — in  the  apt  mining  language  of  Cornwall — found 
on  the  left-hand* 

The  rich  repository  of  Nutoa  Kanh  the  metalliferous 
deposit  consisting  in  great  measure  of  specular  iron-ore, 
mixed  with  some  quartz,  and  a  little  talc,  is  for  some 
distance  divided  into  four  separate  beds  by  lenticular 
layers  of  quartzose  talc-slate,  similar  to  that  on  either 
side.  These  however  soon  die  out,  and  within  a  few 
fathoms  the  beds  of  ore  re-unite,  both  in  length  and 
depth. 

The  mutual  relations,  universal  between  metalliferous 
deposits  and  the  rocks  which  adjoin  them,^  are  seldom 
so  manifest  as  they  are  in  this  district.  The  iron  for- 
mation— though  exhibiting  many  inflections — main- 
tains a  general  direction  about  25°~40°  E.  of  S.  and 
W.  of  N. ;  and  whilst  partaking — more  or  less — the 


*  Mr.  Thomas,  Report  on  a  Survey  of  the  Mining  Dietrict  of  ComtoaU  (1819), 
p.  22,  Note.  Mr.  Came,  ComtoaU  Oeol,  Drans.,  n.  p.  86.  My  own  Papers, 
Ihid,  T.  p.  6, 

t  Carew,  Survey  of  ComtoaU  (1602);  Price's  Edition,  p.  10;  Lord  Be 
I>anstanTiUe''s  Edition,  p.  33.  Borlase,  Natttral  History  of  ComtoaU  (1768), 
p.  147.  Pryce,  Mineraloyia  Comubienaie,  p.  94.  M.  Jars,  Voyages  M^tal- 
Inrgiques,  m.  p.  190.  Br.  Thomson,  Thiveb  in  Stoeden,  pp.  218,  220.  Dr. 
Berger,  Oeol,  Trane.,  i.  p.  164.  Mr.  Came,  ComtoaU  Geol,  Trans,,  iii.  p.  78. 
Dr.  Boase,  Ibid^  it.  p.  441 ;  and  Primary  Geology ^  p.  168.  Prof.  Sedgwick,— 
Address  to  the  Geological  Society,— PAt/,  Mag,  and  Annais,  iz.  (1831),  p.  284. 
Mr.  Taylor,  BeporU  of  the  British  Association,  ii.  (1833)  p.  23.  Mr.  Burr, 
Mudng  Revieto,  No.  ttix.  (1836)  p.  218.  Mr.  Fox,  lUport  of  the  Royal  ComtoaU 
Polyiechnie  Society  (1836),  p.  84.  Mr.  Bakewell,  IntrodwsHon  to  Geology  (4th 
Edit.),  p.  430.  Dr.  Maoonlloch,  System  of  Geology,  i.  p.  386.  Professor  Phillips, 
Eneyekp.  Meirop,  Geology,  p.  772;  Eneyelop,  BrUan,  (reprint),  p.  272;  Cabinet 
Cydop,,  xz.  p.  184.  Sir  H.  T.  De  la  Beche,  Geological  Manual  (3rd  Edit.),  p.  492 ; 
Researches  in  Theoretical  Geology,  p.  218 ;  Report  on  ComtoaU,  S^.,  p.  336.  M. 
Domeyko,  Annales  des  Mines  (4me  s^e),  ix.  p.  437.  M.  Moissenet,  Ibid  (6me 
s^rie),  zx.  p.  418.  My  own  Papers,  PhiL  Mag,  and  Annals,  x.  (1831)  p.  460 ; 
Edm,  New  Phil,  Journal,  xxxi.  pp.  166,  271 ;  Annals  of  Electriciiy,  x.  p.  124; 
Annales  des  Mines,  XL  (1837)  p.  686 ;  Cornwall  Geol.  Trans.,  t.  p.  189. 
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mineral  composition  of  every  rock  in  the  district,  as  it 
touches  each  in  succession^  it  imparts  at  the  same  time 
its  characteristic  colouring  to  the  adjoining  portions  of 
all.  Nor  are  the  changes  in  its  metallic,  less  marked 
than  those  of  its  earthy,  ingredients ;  for  yielding  the 
micaceous  variety  of  specular  iron-ore  only  whilst 
amongst  the  quartzose  talc-slates  of  Nutoa  Kanh  and 
other  mines  north  of  the  Ramgurh  or  Khuma  valley ; 
in  the  alternating  talc  and  clay<-slates  of  Bunni  and 
Purturburd  on  the  south,  the  brown  and  magnetic  ores 
alone  prevail.  But,  tliough  this  bed  has  been  examined 
in  every  part  of  its  course ;  in  common  with  all  other 
metalliferous  deposits,  it  is  rich  at  intervals  only.  Its 
different  connexions  and  changes  are  however  briefly 
shown  in  the  accompanying  columns.  (Table  r.) 
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The  thinly  laminated  rocks  which  overlie  the  great 
iron-formation  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  quartz  and 
micaceous  specular  iron-ore  in  almost  innumerable 
alternations.  Gradually,  however,  the  latter  is  replaced 
by  chlorite  or  some  kindred  mineral*  of  bluish-green 
colour ;  and  at  the  same  time,  lime  becomes  an  ingre- 
dient.f 

(y.)  At  Pahleej  near  the  village  of  Ramgurh,  a 
glossy  blue  homogeneous  slate  is  interlaid  by  a  bed  of 
micaceous  specular  iron-ore  about  two  feet  in  thickness^:]: 
which  bears  about  S«E.  and  N.W.  and  dips  towards  the 
N.E.,  but  whether  it  is  independent  of  or  subordinate 
to  the  great  iron-formation  of  the  district,  has  not  been 
ascertained. 

(jg.)  About  two  miles  from  the  mines  of  Bunna^  on 
the  east,  Agur^  on  the  west,  and  about  twice  that 
distance  from  the  nearest  mine  in  the  Ramgurh  or 
Agur  district,^ — all  in  rocks  more  or  less  talcose, — 
the  mine  of  Pahlee** — the  second  of  that  name — is 
wrought,  in  clay-slate,  within  the  district  of  Kalee 

*  "  Below  the  pass,  we  haye  a  white  schistose  quartz-rock  of  rather  arenaceous 
"composition." 

Captain  Hebbert,  Journal  of  ihs  Asiatie  Society,  xii.  ir.s.  p.  xcixi. 

t  "  It  is  exchanged  for  a  Tery  hard  hluish-grey  rook,  with  much  the  external 
'*  aspect  of  limestone,  but  non-efferrescenty  or  yery  rarely  so,  and  in  a  low  doi* 
"  gree"-~Ilndf  p.  xcin. 

{  "  At  Ramg&r,  on  the  road  from  Bham&ori  to  Almorah,  the  red  hoematite 
''passes  into  the  yariety  called  scaly  iron-ore,  consisting  of  loosely  cohering 
«  glimmering  particles  of  a  steel-grey  or  iron-black  colour,  strongly  soiling  and 
"  feeling  unctuous  to  the  touch.  This  bed,  though  distant  many  miles  from  that 
"  alDhaniakdt,  is,  I  think,  connected  with  it  beneath,  and  the  two  form  one  and^ 
"  the  same  deposit."    Captain  Hbbbebt,  Asiatic  ResearcheSf  i.  p.  264. 

{  Ante,  p.  20.  ||  Ante,  p.  19.  %  Ante,  p.  21. 

««  Extracts  from  the  Records  of  Oovemment  (Calcutta,  1855),  p.  21. 
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KumaoDy  on  one  of  the  upper  tributariee  of  the  Punaar. 

Dipping,  as  the  bed  of  ore  dips,  18' — 20'  N,W.,  and 
parallel  in  direction  as  well  to  it,  as  in  great  measure 
to  the  undulations  of  the  surface,  the  laminae  bear  in 
some  places  10**  N.  of  E.  and  S.  of  W.,  and  in  others 
about  N.E.  and  S.W.  The  general  texture  of  the  rock 
is  homogeneous,  and  the  colour  dark  blue ;  occasionally 
however  it  is  interfoliated  with  thin  plates  of  quartz 
and  ferruginous  clay,  and  has  then  a  chocolate-brown 
hue.  The  rock  and  the  ore  are  alike  traversed  by  two 
series  of  joints;  one  bearing  nearly  S.E.  and  N.W., 
the  other  26'  E-  of  N.  and  W.  of  &• 

Though  many  acres  of  the  surface  exhibit  numerous 
traces  of  ancient  mining,  operations  are  at  present 
limited  to  the  neighbourhood  of  two  shafts,  which  have 
been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  about  twelve  fathoms,  on  a  bed 
of  compact  brown  iron-ore,  often  mixed  with  quartz, 
and  frequently  also  with  slaty  matter;  its  thickness 
varies  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  three  feet,  and  may 
average  about  two  feet.  Thin  laminee  of  iron-bre  inter- 
lie  the  rock  on  either  side  of  the  principal  bed,  and  in 
them  small  quantities  of  copper-pyrites  are  occasionally 
found. 

(A.)  At  Mungla  Lekh^  in  the  district  of  Dheeanee- 
row,  innumerable  indications  of  mining  occupy  an  area 
of  perhaps  half  a  mile  square  in  the  clay-slate,  which 


*  *'  There  are  iron-mines  at  Munglalekh  in  Dheeanee-roW|  of  which  the  oreii 
"  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  province ;  certainly  the  iron  made  from  it  is  otost 
*'  esteemed  by  the  plains  traders." 

Mr.  C0MMI8610NS&  Battbk,  Official  ReporU  on  Kumaon,  p»  206i. 

Extractt  fnm  the  Beoords  of  GawmmefU  (CalcutU,  1855),  p.  20. 
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succeeds  the  mica  slate  penetrated  by  granite-veins^* 
subordinate  to  the  granite  of  Deo  (Devi)  Dhoora.f 


*  Anie,  p.  8. 

t  "  The  temples  and  other  ohjects  of  P&gan  worship  on  the  summit  of  Deo 
''(Devi)  Dhoora,  a  granitic  mountain  some  miles  south-east  of  Almora,  are 
**  considered  of  peculiar  sanctity,  and  much  visited  by  Hindoo  devotees.  With- 
**  out, — ^bnt  very  near, — the  shorter  sides  of  an  oblong  square  enclosure,  sur- 
'*  rounding  the  two  principal  temples,  which  face  opposite  points,  as  well  as  in 
"  front  of  a  smaller  place  of  worship,  about  a  furlong  to  the  south-east,  three 
"  large  blocks  of  granite,  respectively  about  four  feet,  two  feet  and  a  half,  and 
*'  one  foot  above  the  general  surface,  afford  tolerably  level  spaces  of  several  feet 
*'  area.  The  upper  face  of  each  exhibits  five  pits  or  basons  of  about  a  foot  in 
"  depth  and  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter ;  their  brims  are  sharply  cut,  their 
"  sides  are  perfectly  smooth,  and  no  trace  of  disintegration  appears  in  either  of 
''them.  Without  symetrical  positions  and  at  irregular  distances  from  each 
'*  other, — they  are  evidently  artificial ;  but  neither  the  priests  of  the  temples  nor 
"  my  native  attendants  were  disposed  to  satisfy  enquiries  as  to  their  uses,  or 
**  indeed  relative  to  their  religious  rites  generally. 

"  The  small  south-eastern  plaoe  of  worship, — about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
''long,  by  perhaps  eight  in  breadth  and  heighti-^differs  but  little  from  the 
'*  ordinary  dwellings  of  the  natives.  It  is  divided  within  by  railings  into  two 
"  unequal  parts,  of  which  the  larger  is  for  the  priests  and  the  smaller  for  their 
"  congregation.  A  closed  cell  was  observed  on  one  side,  and  a  quantity  of  ashes 
"  on  the  floor  of  the  former ;  the  latter  was  empty. 

"When  this  district  was  overrun  by  Mahomedan  conquerors,  many  of  the 
"  Hindoo  temples  were  destroyed,  and  most  of  their  idols  were  broken ;  the  sacred 
'*  edifices  are  therefore  now  frequently  made  of  wood.  One  of  these  wooden 
"  buildings  has  been  erected  within  the  holy  precincts  at  Deo  Dhoora,  which  are 
"  however  still  strewed  with  richly-cut  stones  of  the  original  temple.  One  andent 
"  plaee  of  native  worship  there,  the  most  ruthless  destroyer  would  find  it  difiloult 
**  to  mutilate.  Two  masses  of  granite  of  more  than  fifty  feet  square  each,  por- 
"  tions  of  a  romantic  cairn,  rise  from  the  verge  of  a  precipice :  apart  downward, 
"  they  touch  above,  and  thus  form  a  stujtendous  natural  portal  to  a  small  cavern 
« in  the  rock.  With  admirable  adaptation,  a  long  fiight  of  broad  rough  steps 
"leads  to  this  frowning  entrance:  but  the  expectations  raised  at  its  Cyclopean 
"  iK>rch  are  disappointed  by  the  straitened  dimensions  of  the  temple  within;  which 
**  is  lighted  only  through  the  doorway  and  through  crevices  in  the  rocky  roof. 
"  Bice  and  flowers  were  offered  on  a  low  stone  altar  before  the  mutilated  idol— 
"  a  semi-human  figure  with  the  legs  folded  beneath — a  representation  of  some 
**  incarnation  of  the  Hindoo  deity.  A  sacrifice  had  been  offered  by  one  of  my 
"native  attendants  but  a  few  minutes  before  I  entered  the  temple;  and  it  wan 
"  not  without  horror  and  disgust  that— on  becoming  accustomed  to  the  twilight 
"  within — ^I  found  myself  steeping  in  the  blood  of  the  victim  which  spattered  the 
"  sides,  and  formed  a  pool  on  the  fioor.  The  remains  of  several  small  granite- 
"  built  shrines  still  exist  on  the  same  rooky  surface  in  which  the  rock-basont 
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Sometimes  of  a  dull  pale — sometimes  of  a  glossy 
dark-blue  colour,  but  generally  more  or  less  mottled 
with  both,  the  rock  is  of  thick  lamellar  structure ;  its 
beds,  like  those  of  ore  which  interlie  them,  bearing 
about  E.  and  W.,  and  dipping  18'— 40'  N. 

Resembling  the  neighbouring  rock,  as  well  in  com- 
position and  structure,  as  in  bearing  and  dip;  three 
layers  of  slate, — the  widest  about  five, — and  the  others 
perhaps  two — ^feet  in  thickness;  alternate  with  four 
parallel  bands  of  ore ;  the  largest  of  them  nearly  six, — 
the  others — varying  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  three — 

"haye  been  sunk  near  this  natural  temple,  and  each  contains  a  fragment  of  an 
"  idol. 

"  Close  at  hand,  also,  a  stone  of  about  ten  tons  in  weight,  eyidently  once  a 
'Mogan-rock,  lies  OTerthrown;  and  at  least  four  other  similar  rocks, — which 
**  equally  bear  traces  of  having  been  purposely  upset,  crown  wild  picturesque 
"granite  cairns  in  the  neighbourhood.  An  isolated  granite  rock  of  perhaps 
**  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in  height  and  six  feet  in  diameter  on  an  elevated  part 
"  of  the  mountain,  about  a  mile  from  the  temples,  is  still  an  object  of  worship. 

'*  In  front  of  the  small  south-eastern  place  of  worship,  and  very  near  the  rock- 
"  basons,  are  two  cromlechs ;  the  larger — an  oblong  square  of  five  feet  in  length 
"  and  two  feet  and  a  half  in  width  is  supported  horizontally  at  rather  less  than 
« three  feet  from  the  ground  on  six  vertical  stones : — ^the  smaller — a  triangle  of 
"  perhaps  two  feet  and  a  half  side  is  sustained  at  an  angle  of  about  thirty  degrees 
"  from  the  horizon ;  by  props  at  the  two  inclined  sides  and  by  one  comer  resting 
**  on  the  ground ;  the  space  beneath  thus  partially  sheltered  from  the  wind  for 
"perhaps  two-thirds  of  its  circumference  contains  a  small  iron  lamp  of  rude  and 
*'  primitive  workmanship.  Whatever  the  rocks  in  their  respective  neighbour- 
"  hoods,  the  cromlechs  are  always  of  slate.  In  Cornwall,  on  the  contrary,  there 
"is  but  a  single  cromlech  (of  schorl-rock-* Cope/^  which  is  not  of  granite ;  and 
"  but  two — ^the  Trethevy-stone  near  liskeard  and  the  Coyte  near  Saint  Columb— 
"  beyond  the  limits  of  the  granite  formation. 

"  One  of  the  large  iron-chain  twinga  so  often  found  in  the  holy-places  of  the 
"  natives  (Ante^  p.  19,  note),  hung  over  the  basoned-rock  in  front  of  the  principal 
**  temple,  and  was  in  constant  requisition  by  the  worshippers. 

<*  It  is  vain  for  me  to  offer  an  idea  of  the  rich,  wild  scenery  of  the  calm  which 
"forms  the  roof  of  this  singular  temple;  enormous  blocks  of  granite  of  the 
"most  picturesque  forms  are  piled  in  the  strangest  confusion :  flowering  pear- 
"  trees,  blossoming  walnuts,  and  noble  gnarled  oaks  spring  from  the  crevices, 
**  and  patriarchal  deodars  overshadow  the  whole." 

Hy  own  paper,  Prooeeding»  vf  the  Royal  ImtituUon  of  CformoaU  (1855),  p.  19. 
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averaging  some  two  feet  in  width.  These  are  wrought, 
in  four  separate  mines,  to  depths  of  from  about  four — 
to  fourteen — fathoms.  The  ore  most  prevalent  in  all 
these  beds  is  the  micaceous  variety  of  specular  iron,  in 
which  octohedral  crystals  of  oxydulated  iroa-ore  are 
frequently  imbedded ;  and,  in  either  parallel — though 
subordinate — flayers,  or  irregular  dispersed  masses, — 
brown  iron-ore — often  mixed  with  quartz,  is  also  abun- 
dant 

(i.)  The  most  extensive  field  of  Mining  industry  in 
Kumaon  is  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  Kotelar  and 
Khetsaree,*  valleys  in  the  division  of  Palee  Puchaon ; 
which,  commencing — the  one  near  Dwarra  Hath  on 
the  south-east, — the  other  at  Simul-khet'f  in  Ghurwal 
on  the  north-west, — ^points  sixteen  miles  apart,—  meet, 
and  discharge  their  tribute  to  the  Ramgunga,  at 
Gunnai. 

A  small  extent  of  granitic  gneiss  and  brownish-buff 
coloured  micaceous  slate  j:  connects  the  granite  of 

*  Captain  Herbert,  A«ta<t0i2e<Mr0Ae«,  I.  (1829)  p.  255;  Journal  of  the  Anatio 
Society,  xn.  v.b.  p.  cm.  lieat.  Olasfurd,  Ibid,  No.  lxxziii.  (1838)  p.  478. 
Mr.  CommiMioner  Lnahingtoii,  Ibid,  xii.  n.s.  p.  469.  Mr.  CommiBsioner  Batten, 
Ofiteial  Beports  on  Kumaon,  p.  817.  Mr.  Deputy  Collector  Beckett,  Seleetione 
from  the  Records  of  Govemmeni,  K.W.P.  (Agra)  Part  xiii.  (1853)  p.  67 ;  SjOracti 
from  the  Reoorde  of  Oooemment  (Calcutta,  1855),  p.  23. 

t  Pilgrims  to  Badrinath,  Kedamath,  and  other  mountain  abrines  hang  innu- 
merable small  shreds  of  cloth  on  the  trees  at  Simul-khet,  Ghagur,  and  other 
^*  passes,"  where  the  trayeller  northward  comes  suddenly  on  magnificent  riews 
of  the  snowy  range.  Votive  offerings  of  the  same  strange  kind  are  left  on  the 
aihmbs  near  Madron  well,  to  this  day  by  parents  who  still  bathe  their  weakly 
diildren  there  in  the  spring. 

Proceedinqe  of  the  Royal  IntUhdion  of  ComwaU  (1855),  p.  21,  Kote.  Mr. 
Blight,  AneUnt  Crotees  and  other  ArUigwUiee  in  the  Eaet  of  Cornwall,  u.  p.  71. 

%  **A  purple  scaly  schist,  which  seems  intermediate  between  micaceous  and 
"  argillaceous  schist,  and  dips  E.  of  8.,  is  succeeded  by  an  earthy  and  subsohistoss 
"  gneiss  *  •  *  micaceous  schist  is  then  found,  and  resting  on  it  a  granitic  gneiss 
*«  which  is  connected  with  the  «  «  •  granite." 

Caftaim  Hsbbb&t,  Journal  of  the  Atiaiic  Society,  zu.  n.b.  p.  oir. 
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Dwarra  Hath  with  the  metalliferous  clay-slate  of  Til^ 
poorh  on  the  south-east.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
principal  mines,  however,  the  series  comprises — quartz- 
rock, — clay-slate, — quartzose-conglomerate, — ^and  sili- 
ceous limestone.  Overlying — at  least  a  portion  of  the 
conglomerate  at  Mampoore,  and  immediately  beneath 
the  breccia  subordinate  to  it  at  Burralgaon^ — the  iron- 
ore  in  other  parts  of  the  district  occurs  but  little  above 
tiie  middle  of  the  clay-slate  formation.  Exhibiting 
numerous  and — in  some  instances — considerable  inflec- 
tions ;  the  system  generally  dips  E. — N.E.  20* — 46*, 
and  bears  N.  and  S., — S.E.  and  N.W. 
*  Largely  quarried  as  a  building  material,  and  for  the 
construction  of  smelting-fumaces  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  quartz-rock  of  Dhodulee  and  Simul-khet  contains 
no  foreign  ingredient  except  the  thin  flakes  of  mica, 
— ^which  disposed  in  corresponding — but  somewhat 
distant  planes, — impress  on  the  mass  a  very  thick- 
lamellar  structure :  this  bears  nearly  N.  and  S.;  whilst 
two  systems  of  joints,  which  traverse  the  rock,  range — • 
one  about  26**  W.  of  N.  and  E.  of  S.,— the  other  25*  S. 
of  E.  and  N.  of  W. 

The  lower  portions  of  the  clay-slate  formation  abound 
in  felspar,  are  of  a  pearl-white,  bluish-grey,  or  pale-blue 
colour,  and  rather  thick-lamellar  structure ;  on  either 
side  of  the  iron-formation,  however,  the  rock  partakes, 
at  intervals,  almost  every  shade  of  red  and  brown,  and  is 
traversed  by  many  of  the  interlacing  curvilinear  joints, 
so  numerous  at  Dhunpoore* ;  quartz — sometimes  mixed 

•  A$Ue,  p.  18. 
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with  a  little  calcareous  matter, — meanwhile,  appears 
towards  its  upper  confines;  greenish  tints, — ^accom- 
panied by  a  flinty  fracture, — ^are  occasionally  exhibited, 
and  it  assumes,  at  length,  the  character  of  a  breccia. 

The  siliceous  breccia  and  green  flinty  slate  pass 
gradually  into  a  quartzose  conglomerate,  which  ap- 
pears beneath  the  iron-ore  in  the  middle  of  the  clay- 
slate  at  Rampoore  ;  though  in  Khetsaree — the  nearest 
mine — on  the  S.E.,  at  SimuUkhet — the  next — on  the 
N.W.,  and  elsewhere  through  the  district,  it  overlies 
both.  Whether  this  unusued  position  be  consequent  on 
a  deflection  from  its  general  strike^  or  on  interruptions 
<^i  its  continuity,  has  not  been  ascertained ;  as  on  either 
side  of  Rampoore  the  ore  remains  unwrought,  and  the 
rock  is  covered  with  earth  and  vegetation. 

The  calcareous  matter,  more  or  less  abundant 
throughout  the  quartzose  conglomerate,  is, — probably 
by  the  percolation  of  rain-water,— <ierived  from  the 
siliceous  limestone  formation ;  which — enclosing  many 
masses  of  calcareous-spar, — ^but  apparently  destitute 
of  organic  remains,— extends  westward  no  further  than 
the  range  immediately  east  of  Kotelar  and  Khetsaree, 
where  it  overlies  the  rest  of  the  series :  eastward,  how- 
ev^,  it  reaches  Kala  Bun — north,  and  Tarag-ke-Tal* 
south, — of  the  Ramgunga. 

Generally  parallel  to  the  structure^  and  to  some 
extent  partaking  the  nature  of  the  clay-slate,  which* — 
except  at  Rampoore  and  Burrulgaon — ^bounds  it  on 
either  side, — the  iron-formation  encloses  quantities  of 

•  AnUy  p.  18. 
F 
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slate  and  quartz ;  sometimes  separate,  sometimes  mixed, 
but  always  transfused  with  ore.  To  such  an  extent 
indeed  do  the  earthy  ingredients  occasionally  prevail, 
that  too  refractory  from  the  admixture,  for  the  primi- 
tive smelting-furnaces  of  the  natives,  enormous  masses 
remain  unwrought.  At  intervals,  however,  portions, 
almost  exclusively  of  pure  ore,  are  largely  worked; 
and  these  invariably  dip  or  shootj  from  the  granite  of 
Dwarra  Hath,  towards  the  north  or  north-west.*  Red 
iron-ore,  generally  compact,  but  now  and  then  of  fibrous 
structure,  is  as  well  the  characteristic  as  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  the  formation ;  whilst  an  earthy  variety 
of  the  same  mineral  lines  every  crevice,  and  colours  the 
adjoining  rocks.  Few  metalliferous  deposits  vary  in 
size  so  much  as  this  varies  in  different  parts  of  its 
course ;  for  whilst  at  Tilpoorif  in  the  south-east,  it  is 
but  two  feet  and  a  half  in  width,  at  SimuUkhet  on  the 
north-west,  it  has  been  wrought  for  a  breadth  of  more 
than  six  fathoms,  without  having  reached  either  of  its 
(walls)  sides.  The  relative  situations  of  the  mines, 
and  other  essential  details  are  given  in  Table  n. 

West  of  the  principal  deposit,  at  JUpoorct  and  Simula 
khetf  other  parallel  though  much  smaller  beds  of  the 
same  ore  have  been  wrought  in  clay-slate ;  but  whether 
they  are  independent  of,  or  subordinate  to  it,  has  not 
been  ascertained. 

At  Soongaree;\  a  western  tributary  of  the  Khetsaree 


•  Cornwall  Geol.  Trans,  t.  p.  193;  ti.  p.  146. 
t  ExtracU  from  ih$  lUeortU  of  GovemmerU  (Calcutta,  1855),  p.  24. 
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about  two  miles  from  Bonegarh^  several  beds  of  a  few 
inches,  and  one  as  much  as  a  foot  and  a  half,  in  width, 
all  composed  in  great  measure  of  quartz,  but  mixed, 
in  the  former  with  earthy-brown,  in  the  latter  with 
specular,  iron-ore,  bear  1 0**  £•  of  N.  and  W.  of  S.,  and 
dip  towards  the  west;  as  also  do  the  laminee  of  the 
brownish  clay-slate  adjoining  them. 

Traces  of  specular  iron-ore  also  occur  in  massive 
quartz-rock  beneath  the  slate  oiBarooke,*  immediately 
north-west  of  Simul-khet. 

No  connexion  has  been  traced  between  the  great 
iron-formation  of  Kotelar  and  Khetsar^e,  and  the  small 
quantities  of  red  iron-ore  dispersed, — ^sometimes  in 
small  detached  compact  lumps  through  the  strata, — 
sometimes  in  an  earthy  form,  between  the  laminae  and 
in  the  joints  of  greenish-brown,  and  occasionally  grey- 
ish-white, fissile  slate  of  Mehelchowree,t  and  difiused 
through  quartz-rock  on  the  top  of  Bean8ee,:j;  a  moun- 
tain still  further  to  the  north. 

The  district  of  Dhuniak6te,§  comprehending  the 
Kkuloagarhy  Hurchinolee^  Tutyl,  OajowUej  Khuma^ 
Kyroolee^  and  PatoU  iron-mines  formerly  wrought  in 
the  mountains  on  either — but  especially  on  the  south — 


•  ExtracU  fiom  the  Eecorda  of  Government  (CaloatU,  1855),  p.  24. 

t  Captain  Herbert,  Asiatic  Researches,  i,  p.  255 ;  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  xii.  n.s.  p.  ciu. 

(  Extracts  from  the  Records  of  Qovemment  (Calcutta,  1855),  p.  25. 

{  Captain  Herbert,  Asiatic  Researches,  i.  p.  254.  Mr.  CommiiBioner  Batten , 
Official  Reports  on  Kumaon,  p.  300.  Extracts  from  the  Records  of  Government 
(Calcutta,  1855),  p.  14. 
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side  of  the  Kosila^  is  now — ^from  the  scarcity  of  fire- 
wood — ^almost  abandoned. 

Large  tracts  of  homogeneous,  dark-blue  slate  of  silky 
lustre, — upper  members,  probably,  of  the  clay-slate 
series,— are  enclosed  by,  and  intermixed  with,  quartz; 
which, — in  other  districts  only  occasionally  present,  is 
here, — sometimes  interlaid  by  isolated  slaty  laminae — 
often  the  chief  ingredient  And,  either  diffused  through, 
or  alternating  with,  the  slaty  and  quartzose  rocks  in 
short,  thin,  and  irregular,  though  separate  beds,  cal- 
careous matter  abounds  in  the  shallower — ^and  is  rarely 
wanting  in  any  part  of  the  system. 

Either  because  the  broken  and  impracticable  surface 
has  prevented  sufficient  search, — irom  still  fiirther 
changes  in  mineral  character*  than  those  presented  in 
various  parts  of  its  range  towards  the  south-east, — or 
from  other  less  obvious  causes,  the  great  iron  formation 
which  crosses  Ramgurh,  has  not  been  recognized  in 
Dhuniakote  although  the  districts  adjoin  on  the  line  of 
its  course  to  the  north-west ;  nor  has  any  metalliferous 
deposit  been  identified  in  a  second  mine  of  the  latter. 

The  ore  most  abundant  in  Dhuniakote  is  red  hema- 
tite ;t  but  some  mines  have  yielded  earthy-brown  and 
specular  iron-ores  also. 


•  Ante,  p.  24. 
t  Captain  Herbert,  Atiaiie  Researches,  I.  p.  254. 
*'  The  iron  ores  of  Dhunneea  Kote  (chiefly  red  hematite)  are  found  in  nnmerotxs 
**  localities  •  •  •  the  minea  might  become  Tery  yalnable  in  case  railroads  should 
**  be  formed  in  Northern  India.  As  it  is  they  are  so  neglected  that,  onr  Bxecntiye 
**  Engineers  sent  to  Calcutta  for  the  iron  of  three  suspension  bridges  erected  in 
**  their  immediate  neighbourhood." 

Mb.  CoMxisazoms  Baxtss,  Officiai  BeporU  en  Kumaon,  p.  800. 
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(J.)  A  few  low  and  ruinous  (levels)  galleries, — the 
heaps  of  glossy  blue  calcareous  slaty  rubbish  broken 
in  them, — and  some  scattered  flakes  of  specular  iron- 
ores  they  contain,  are  the  only  traces  of  ancient  works 
now  remaining  at  the  mines  in  the  neighbourhood,  of 
Kkuloagarh  and  Hurchinoolee.* 

(k.)  The  lowest  in  a  series  of  small  mines  formerly 
wrought  at  Tutyl'\  affords  specular  iron-ore,  alternating 
with  beds  of  bluish-green  calcareous  slate,  which  bear 
6^— 'lO*  E.  of  N.  and  W.  of  S.,  and  dip  30 —40*  W. 
The  structure  is,  at  times,  thick  lamellar,  and  then 
nodules  of  either  substance  are  frequently  enclosed  in 
the  other:  ordinarily,  however,  the  layers  of  ore  are 
merely  a  fraction  of  an  inch  in  thickness  and  but  a  few 
inches  in  length,  and  on  such  occasions  they  partake 
every  flexure  and  contortion  of  the  thin-bedded  and 
fissile  rock  they  interlie. 

Parallel  to  the  mottled  blue,  brown,  and  buff-coloured 
slate-rock  above  and  below,  the  formation,  worked  in  the 
second  mine,  is  about  four  or  five  feet  in  width, — bears 
nearly  E.  and  W., — dips  N.  30** — 36**;  and  composed 
principally  of  compact  brown  iron-ore  mixed  with  slaty 
matter,  frequently  contains  also  the  carbonates  of  iron 
and  lime.:|; 

Other  researches  were  made  in  a  third  locality,  but 
all  traces  of  them  have  been  obliterated  by  a  land-slip. 

(/•)  The  thick-lamellar  quartz-rock,  now  and  then 
tinged  with  slaty  matter,  which  forms  both  banks  of 

*  Exiracta  from  the  Recovde  of  Oovemment  (Calcutta,  1865),  p.  14. 
tJM^p.  16.  XBid,p.U, 
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the  Khuma,  is — near  its  union  with  the  Kosila — inter- 
laid by  a  bed  of  fibrous  quartz  some  four  or  five  fathoms 
in  width,  bearing  about  IS"*  S.  of  E.  and  N.  of  W.,  and 
dipping  35** — 46**  S.  Often  merely  as  a  colouring 
matter, — more  frequently  mixed  with  quartz, — but  at 
times  the  most  abundant  ingredient,  and  ever  varying 
either  in  proportion  or  arrangement,  red  iron-ore, — 
either  earthy,  fibrous,  or  massive,  is  always  present  The 
native  smelter  is  however  able  to  treat  successfully  only 
the  richest  and  softest  ores ;  in  pursuit  of  these  there- 
fore the  formation  has  been  burrowed  in  all  directions : 
but  though  much  is  still  in  sight,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  fuel,  the  mine  has  been  long  abandoned.* 

(m.)  On  the  edge  of  a  precipice  rising  perhaps  three 
thousand  feet  above  the  river,  Oyowlee'\  has  been 
wrought  in  a  bed  of  limestone,  everywhere  more  or 
less  siliceous,  of  which  neither  the  direction,  dip,  nor 
width,  has  been  ascertained.  It  is  however  traversed 
by  joints  which  bear  nearly  S.E.  and  N.W.,  and — 
flattest  in  the  most  siliceous  portions — dip  26"* — 70'  N.E. 
Isolated  lenticular  masses,  and  short,  narrow  beds  of 
iron-ore  interlie  the  rock  in  lines  coincident  with  those 
of  its  structure.  Some  of  these  consist  of  specular, 
others  of  compact,  brown  iron-ore ;  the  two  varieties 
are  however  more  frequently  mixed  than  separate,  and 
magnetic  iron-ore  is  also  common  amongst  them,  j; 

*  A  dove  was  hatching  iu  eggs  on  a  ledge  of  rock  at  the  entrance,  when  I 
Tisited  the  mine. 

t  ExtrtuU  fiom  the  Beoords  of  Oov&rnment  (Calcutta,  1855),  p.  14. 

X  A  stag  had  made  its  lair  amongst  the  grass  and  ferns  overgrowing  the 
abandoned  works  at  Oqfowke. 
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(n.)  A  few  masses  of  compact  brown  iron-ore  mixed 
with  the  carbonate  of  iron  are  found  amongst  the 
calcareo-siliceous  rubbish  which  has  fallen  on  the 
works  and  covers  the  formation  at  Kyroolee*;  a  mine 
formerly  wrought  in  the  steep  side  of  a  mountain,  some 
fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  Kosila. 

At  PatoU'\  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  higher 
than  Kyroolee  on  the  same  mountain,  some  openings 
have  been  made  on  a  bed  of  compact  brown  iron-ore 
much  mixed  with  quartz,  and  abounding  in  drusy 
cavities  lined  with  lime,  which  bears  about  S.E.  and 
N.W.,  though  occasionally  horizontal  it  has  in  general 
a  slight  dip  S.W., — and  is  from  4  to  12  feet  in  thickness. 

A  few  trees  in  the  least  accessible  glens  near  Khuloa- 
garh  have  escaped  the  general  havoc  which  has  stripped 
this  neighbourhood  of  fire-wood.  These  still  supply 
fuel,  as  Kyroolee  and  Patol  furnish  ore  to  the  only 
furnace  now  worked  by  natives  in  the  district 

Higher  in  the  series  than  any  other  metalliferous 
deposit  in  Kumaon,  the  calcareous  slates  of  Dhuniakote 
are  overlaid,  towards  the  south,  for  several  miles,  by  a 
succession  of  limestones  and  slates,;};  traversed  by  hom- 
blendic  rocks,§  altogether  destitute  of  every  ore. 

*  Extracts  from  t?te  Secordt  of  Oovemment  (Calcutta,  1856),  p.  15. 

t  ^^,  P-  1«. 
X  The  exterior  portion  of  the  great  mountain  region  •  *  •  eonsiBts  of  a  mass 
"  of  argillaoeoTis  schiats,  grits,  and  limestones,  intersected  by  one  or  more  lines 
*'of  igneociB  action." 

Captain  Stbaohbt,  Quarter^  Jottmaiofthe  Qeologicdl  Society ^  ra.  p.  297. 

§  <' An  oatbnrst  of  considerable  extent,  chiefly  of  an  amygdaloidal  form,  is 

**  associated  "with  the  formation  of  seyeral  small  lakes.  *  •  •  Not  far  from  these 

*<  is  another  small  lake  called  Naini-t&l.*  *  *  In  the  immediate  vicinity  *  •  • 

^  are  dykes  of  a  well-defined  crystalline  greenstone." — JTMtf,  p.  298. 
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No  part  of  the  Sub-Himalayan  range  surpasses  in 
beauty  the  scenery  of  Nynee  Tal,  Bheem  Tal,  and 
other  small  lakes  in  this  region. 

Quarried  for  burning,  although  not  quite  free  from 
silica,  a  bluish-grey  limestone,  the  upper  member  of 
this  formation,  is  overlaid  by  sandstone,*  which, — 
slopes  to  the  plain ; — and — rarely  of  great  extent, — ^is, 
in  some  places,  but  a  few  fathoms  thick. 

The  ordinary  ingredients  are  siliceous  sand  and 
argillaceous  clay ;  but  talc  is  often  present  also.  The 
general  hue  is  pale-buff  or  greenish-g^ey ;  occasionally, 
however,  the  prevailing  tint  is  imparted  by  earthy  red 
iron-ore. 

Spheroidal  or  reniform  stones  of  quartz  and  of 
(ompact  red  iron-ore, — ^at  times  as  small  as  pease, — 

*  "  The  sandBtone  fonnation  which  botsindB  the  mountain  tract  to  the  South 
"  towards  the  plains,  assumes  many  different  aspeots  here  as  it  does  in  Europe ; 
**  upon  the  whole  the  resemblance  is  sufficiently  strikiag  to  allow  of  our  identifying 
**  it  with  the  newer  red  or  saliferous  sandstone.  It  is  either  a  hard  red  gravelly 
«  clay  distinctly  stratified,  or  the  same  olay  enclosing  rounded  stones,  or  a  mi- 
<<  caceous  sandstone,  which  in  hardness  yaries  from  loose  sand  to  a  rock  that  will 
*'  strike  fire.  This  type  is  again  modified  by  the  admission  of  rounded  pieces 
*'  passing  into  sandstone  conglomerate.  •  •  •  The  sandstone  is  always  micaceous 
"in  a  high  degree ;  it  is  most  commonly  of  the  ordinary  colour,  but  sometimes 
**  it  is  foimd  of  a  dark  bluish-grey,  in  which  case  it  seems  to  loose  its  appearanee 
**  of  a  schistose  structure,  and  becomes  amorphous,  breaking  equally  in  erery 
«  direction.  This  type  is  further  remarkable  for  containing  kernels  of  superior 
**  hardness  to  the  base,  which  itself  is  more  compact,  and  I  might  say  clayey, 
**  than  the  ordinary  sandstone.  It  also  contains  less  mica.  This  grey  type  also 
^'passes  into  the  conglomerate  structure.  *  *  *  At  Bhumowree  it  is  seen  in  the 
**  riyer  bed,  dipping  N.B.,  at  an  angle  of  about  80^ ;  but  it  has  here  scarcely  any 
**  deTelopcment  •  •  *  At  the  ChUkein  defile  *  •  *  it  forms  yery  extensiye 
**  strata,  chiefly  of  the  red  clay  type.  In  the  bed  of  the  Cosillah,  occasionally 
**  rounded  stones  are  contained  imbedded.  *  *  *  At  Dhikoolee,  the  oonglom- 
"  erate  eharacter  is  perfect,  the  basis  being  still  the  red  clay,  but  sometimes 
**  indurated  to  a  high  degree.  *  *  *  At  Chookoom  *  *  *  we  find  a  greenish 
"  grey  sandstone  with  mica  dipping  S.W." 

Capt.  Hebbbkt  Journal  of  the  AnoHc  Sodei^t  xix.  K.S.  pp.  oxxxm.  oxzxiv 
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frequently  as  large  as  eggs, — but  generally  about  the 
size  of  acorns  or  of  grapes,  —  are  sparingly  scattered 
through  the  other  ingredients;  sometimes,  however, 
they  are  so  numerous  that, — cemented  only  by  the  other 
constituents, — they  form,  as  one  or  the  other  mineral 
prevails,  either  a  quartzose  or  a  ferruginous  con- 
glomerate. So  closely  indeed  are  some  nodules  of  the 
ore  packed,  and  so  richly  is  the  cement  uniting  them 
impregnated  with  it,  that  certain  portions  of  the 
formation  at  Jham*  near  Huldwanee,  and  at  Xioha 
Bahbuv^  not  far  from  Kaleedoongee  assume  rather  a 
vein-like  character.  Seldom  however  are  both  quartz 
and  iron-ore  plentiful  in  the  same  neighbourhood ;  nor 
are  the  conglomerated  masses  of  either  often  very  large. 

Approximately  parallel  to  the  mountain-chain  of 
which  they  form  the  southern  or  south-western  slope, 
the  beds  of  sandstone  generally  bear  about  S.E.  and 
N.  W.,  and  dip  S. W. ;  although  for  short  distances,  in 
some  parts  of  their  course,  they  take  an  £.  and  W., 
and  in  others  a  N.  and  S.  direction.  But  whatever  the 
inclination  of  the  sandstone-beds,  the  parallel  masses  of 
ferruginous  conglomerate  they  include  at  Be^apoore^ 
near  Bhamouree  dip  towards  the  N. 

The  unusually  open  joints  are  faced  with  clay  in  the 
earthy — and  with  red  iron-ochre  in  the  metalliferous — 
parts  of  this  formation. 

Whilst  in  the  mountainous  regions, — rich  iron-ore 
occurs   in   large  masses, — fuel  is  untaxed, — «nd  the 


*  ExtraeUfnm  the  lUcordt  of  Qovemment  (Calcutta,  1856),  p.  13. 
t  Ibidi  pp.  12,  4e.  X  Ibid,  pp.  12,  46, 
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climate  is  good  throughout  the  year; — in  the  plain 
(Bhahur — or  Turaeejy  on  the  contrary,  small  nodules 
of  ore — though  the  same  in  quality  —  are  thinly 
sprinkled  through  the  rock,  —  the  farmer  of  Govern- 
ment revenue  levies  a  tax*  on  the  wood-cutter,  and 
the  climate  drives  even  natives  to  their  hills  for  half 
the  year.f 

Although  hitherto  of  but  little  avail,  experiments, 
sanctioned  by  Government,  are  still  in  progress  at 
Jham^  JBejapoorej  Loha  Bhahur  and  Bechowree.'^ 

The  slight  traces  of  ancient  mining,  and  the  re- 
mains of  but  a  single  furnace,  amid  the  still  flourishing 
woods  of  the  Bhabur,  attest  however  the  preference 
of  native  workmen  for  the  more  abundant  ore,  and 
the  untaxed,  though  scarcer,  fuel,  of  the  higher  and 
healthier  districts. 

(C.)  Near  Dol§  at  the  head  of  the  Punaar  valley,  and 

*   *'  Table  of  Rate»  according  to  which  Farmen  of  Jvngle  produce,  aire  authorized 
"  U>  coOeet  in  Kumaon  Bhabur  ": — 
**  Per  Cart  load  of  Wood — depending  on  quality  4 — 6  annas  (^6 — 9  penoe) 

„  Charcoal ..4        »      (         ^    »»    ) 

„  Bamboos « 6        „      (         9    ,.    ) 

„  Reeds 6        „      (         9    „    ) 

I,  Limestone ..6        ,i      (         9    ,,    ) 

„  Bomtlime 12        „      (       18    „    )" 

Mb.  Commisbionbb  Batten,  Official  Seports  on  Kumaon,  p.  216. 

t  *'  ETerything  which  hath  the  breath  of  life  instinctively  deserts  these  woods 
from  the  beginning  of  April  to  October." —  Bishop  Hbbbk,  Narrative  of  a 
Joumeif  through  the  Upper  Provincee  of  India  (Edit.  1849),  i.  p.  251. 

'*  The  cultivators  actually  come  down  to  the  fields  after  sun-rise  and  again 
«  mount  their  hills  at  sun-set,  the  night  air  between  May  and  October  being 
"  considered  fatal.  *  *  *  It  is  found  difficult  to  keep  up  a  small  police  force 
**  during  the  unhealthy  months." 

Mb.  Cohhibsionbb  Battbn,  Official  Reports  on  Kumaon^  p.  191. 
}  Extraetefrofn  the  Recorde  ofQovemment  (Calcutta,  1855),  pp.  12, 46. 
}  ''  At  Dhol  *  *  *  the  rock  is  of  an  earthy  composition,  and  quite  soft, 
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again  in  both  banks  of  the  Sooal  the  talco-micaceous 
rocks  are  succeeded  by  fissile  clay-slate  of  silky  lustre, 
which, — containing  occasionally  a  few  white  and 
greyish  laminse,  and  some  beds  entirely  black, — is  for 
the  most  part  of  a  dark  blue  colour.  The  more  lightly 
tinted  portions  are  in  great  measure  felspathic  ;  the 
darker  are  tinted  by  graphite;  which  is  generally 
diffused  through  the  other  ingredients,  but  now  and 
then  it  forms  separate  layers.  Near  the  Sooal  these 
graphitic  beds  bear  nearly  N.E.  and  S.W.,  and  dip 
towards  the  S.E.,  perhaps  20** ;  at  the  surface  they  are 
frequently  of  red,  rusty,  or  brownish  hues;  and  are 
often  so  thoroughly  disintegrated,  that  though — whilst 
in  place — they  still  retain  their  schistose  structure, — 
a  touch  crumbles  them  to  powder.  Attempts  have  been 
made  at  the  expense  of  Government  to  supply  the 
market  with  plumbago  from  this  formation ;  but  thinly 
sprinkled  with  reniform  masses—  at  times  as  small  as 
walnuts,  though  often  as  large  as  eggs,  and  more  rarely 


*(  though  preserring  the  appearance  of  strata,  and  of  laminar  or  schistose  structure 
"  *  *  *  It  is  of  various  colours:  black,  red,  yellow,  grey^  white,  always  bright 
*'  and  well  defined.  The  black  is  the  most  abundant,  the  white  the  least  so.  *  *   * 

"  The  ridge  on  which  Almorah  is  situate,  rises  into  the  peak  of  Kaleenath, 
'*  and  in  the  ascent  thereto  •  •  *  the  talco-micaceous  schist  *  *  *  is  observed  to 
"  pass  into  the  same  kind  of  soft  earthy  black  rock  which  was  described  at  DhoU 
**  It  was  here  that  the  graphite  was  discovered  lying  on  the  surface  in  lumps, 
'*  the  fragments  of  kidney  shaped  nodules.  The  largest  specimen  obtained, 
*'  however,  was  an  oblate  spheroid  perfectly  rounded,  having  a  diameter  of  about 
**  three  inches.  The  latter  contained  small  veins  of  quartz.  The  aspect  of  this 
"  graphite  till  scraped  or  abraded  was  dull ;  in  the  latter  case  it  was  metallic. 
"  The  composition  was  fine  earthy." 

Captain  Hebbbkt,  Journal  of  the  Atiatic  Society ^  xir.  n.s.  pp.cxxvi,  cxxyiii. 

"  Graphite  occurs  in  the  *  *  *  neighbourhood  of  Almora,  *  *  *  both  in  an 
'*  impure  form  disseminated  in  the  schist,  and  in  small  nodules  apparently  quite 
"  pure. 

Caftaiiv  Stbachby,  Qwxrierly  Jowndlofthe  OeoL  8oc.,  yn.  (1851)  p.  299. 

g2 
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even  as  cocoa-nuts, — composed  usually  of  ore  mixed 
with  quartz,  but  frequently  of  either  ingredient  alone, — 
it  yielded  merely  a  few  hundred  weight  of  plumbago, 
and  the  untoward  experiments  were  therefore  soon 
abandoned. 

(D.)  Traced  from  rocks  of  like  mineral  character  in 
the  interior,  by  their  dibris  in  valleys  opening  to  the 
plain,*  and  widest  opposite  their  gorgesf  (the  Bhahur)^ 
a  deposit  of  boulders,  pebbles,  gravel  and  sand, — main- 
taining an  uniform  level  where  it  touches  the  hills — 
extends  several  miles  towards  the  south.;];  Penetrated 
two  hundred  and  twenty  one  feet  in  one  place, — one 
hundred  and  fifty  at  another, — and  smaller  depths 
elsewhere,^  it  is  utterly  disproportionate  as  well  in 
disposition  as  in  extent  to  the  transporting  powers  of 
existing  streams  ||  at  any  period  of  the  year,  notwith- 

_^ .. *  — ■  — ^ — 

•  «  The  Dehra  Boon  which  is  the  principal  of  these  vallies  *  *  *  is  from  the 
*<  Jumna  to  the  Ganges  about  forty  five  miles  in  length.  Its  breadth  is  variable, 
"  being  in  some  places  scarcely  ten,  in  others  fifteen  miles.  The  surface  is 
'*  undulated,  and  has,  in  particular  directions  a  strong  declivity.  Many  banks  or 
*'  steps  occur,  varying  in  height  from  one  to  thirty  feet.  These  generally  follow 
**  the  course  of  the  streams.  •  ^  *  The  range  of  hills  which  bounds  the  Doon 
'*  to  the  southward  •  •  *  form  an  uninterrupted  chain  or  line  of  water-heads, 
''  on  each  side  of  which  they  are  intersected  by  deep  gorges  now  the  beds  of 
"  torrents.  Those  which  open  to  the  Doon,  are  strewed  with  fragments  of  the 
"  same  kind  as  those  which  cover  the  valley  itself;  but  those  which  open  plain- 
"  ward,  contain  no  fragments  but  of  the  rocks  in  situ,  which  are  of  entirely 
"  different  character  and  not  possible  to  be  confounded.'* — Captain  Hbbbb&t, 
Joumalofthe  AMiaHc  Society ^  xii. n.8.  pp.  xxxit.  xxxv.  clviii. 

t  "  The  distance  from  the  common  boundary  of  plain  and  mountain  land  at 
"  which  gravel  was  found  was  greater  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  or  on  their  banks  than 
"  on  the  intermediate  ground." — Ibtd,  p.  CLViu. 

X  Ibid,  pp.  xxxiii.  cxxxT. 

Mr.  Commissioner  Batten,  Official  Bcporte  on  Kumaon,  p.  184. 

Captain  Strachey,  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  Tii.  (1851)  p.  298. 

}  Captain  Herbert,  Journal  of  Anatic  Society,  xn.  n.b.  p.  oxxxt. 

H  <*  In  all  the  river  beds  we  see  that  there  are  accumulations  of  gravel  aad 
**  boulder  stones,  all  perfectly  rounded,  and  consequently  all  of  them  Buch  as  have 
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standing  those  which  are  mere  rivulets  in  dry  weather, 
become  floods  during  the  rains.  The  surface  consists 
in  some  parts  of  boulders  and  pebbles  only ;  in  others 
gravel  and  sand  are  mixed  with  the  coarser  ingredients, 
and  amongst  these,  at  times,  a  few  stunted  shrubs  have 
taken  root ;  considerable  tracts,  however,  covered  with 
soil,  and,  at  intervals  artificially  irrigated  by  Govern- 
ment,*— are  richly  varied  with  forests,  pastures  and 
corn-fields.f  Owing,  probably,  to  difierent  sizes  and 
arrangements  of  the  ingredients,  all  parts  of  the 
formation  are  not  equally  pervious  to  water;  rivers,  of 
like  magnitude  when  issuing  from  the  hills,  are  there- 
fore seldom  of  the  same  length.:]:  And  thus  whilst  one 
may  disappear  after  a  course  of  but  a  few  hundred  yards 
on  the  shingle ;  another,  of  equal  volume,  may — con- 
tinually dwindling — keep  its  way  for  four  or  five 
miles.     Moreover  the  length  of  the  same  stream  will 

"  been  eabject  to  the  action  of  water.  *  *  *  That  these  collections  should  erer 
**  hare  been  fonned  by  such  bodies  of  water  as  are  found  at  present  in  their  vicinity, 
'*  is  altogether  inadmissible.  Their  extent,  the  size  of  the  fragments,  the 
"  distance  from  which  they  are  derived,  above  all,  their  great  depth,  and  the 
**  height  at  which  they  are  found  above  the  present  bed  of  the  river,  all  forbid  so- 
*'  incredible  a  supposition." 

Captain  Hbbbbbt,  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  zii.  n.s.  olyii. 

*  An  extensive  system  of  irrigation  has  been  admirably  carried  out  from  the 
Cola  near  Huldwanee,  By  Mr.  Commissioner  Batten  and  Captain  Bamsay  his 
first  assistant. 

t  "  Under  the  base  of  the  hills  surface  irrigation  from  the  several  streams  that 
*'  issue  therefrom,  can  be  carried  on  to  a  certain  distance  on  either  side  of  them 
'*  by  means  of  water-courses  taken  off  at  different  levels,  this  distance  or  point 
**  of  non-irrigation  being  determined  by  the  slope  of  the  country,  and  the  absorbing 
"  or  retaining  qualities  of  the  soil,  and  consequently  by  the  place  of  disappearance 
**  of  water  in  the  several  rivers.  Hence  in  the  Uppof  Bhalntr  so  long  as  agri- 
*'  cultural  population  can  be  found,  extensive  patches  of  fine  cultivation  will 
^  always  exist,  but  at  wide  intervals  and  with  but  a  short  prolongation  to  the 
"  sonthward.~MB.  Commissioner  Battbn,  Official  Reports  on  Kumaon,  p.  184. 

X  Ibid,  p.  184. 
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also  vary,  as  its  size  and  force  alter  with  the  seasons 
After  a  longer  or  shorter  course,  however,  every  stream 
reaching  the  (Bhabur)  plain  at  length  disappears ;  a 
certain  breadth  of  it  is  therefore  alwavs  destitute  of 
water.* 

From  its  surface  dipping  more  rapidly  than  that  of 
the  rock  beneath, — this  formation — thickest  where  it 
IS  bounded  by  hills  on  the  north, — thins  gradually, 
throughout  its  breadth  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles  on  the 
south,  to  an  edge  in  the  plains. 

Arrested  whilst  descending  by  a  floor  of  clay  below 
the  boulders,  all  streams'  engulphed  near  the  hills,  after 
a  subterranean  course  of  several  miles  along  this  im- 
pervious bed,  reappear  south  of  the  shingle,  and  form, 
\\i  the  Turaeey  a  series  of  pestilent  swamps.f 

\ 

♦  <«  The  drainage  of  the  lower  mountains  *  *  *  flows  at  an  hitherto  undiscover- 
''  able  depth  *  *  *  beneath  shallow  mould  and  enormous  gravel  beds." 

Ma.  Commissioner  Batten,  Official  Reports  on  Kumaon^  p.  184. 
**  AU  the  minor  streams  as  they  leave  the  foot  of  the  hills  are  rapidly  absorbed 
**  and  disappear  in  the  sandy  and  shingly  deposits  that  there  prevail,  and  wells 
"  have  to  be  sunk  to  a  great  depth  before  water  can  be  met  with.** 

Captaiit  Strachbt,  QuarUrly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  tii.  p.  296. 
t  **  Along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  extends  a  tract  called  Bhabur  •  •  * 
**  distinguished  by  an  almost  total  absence  of  springs  or  running  streams. 
"  *  *  *  It  is  bounded  to  the  southward  by  a  line  of  springs  or  water-heads,  which 
**  is  also  the  northern  boundary  of  the  tract  called  Terrai.  *  •  *  This  track  is 
'*  remarkable  for  its  moisture  as  the  other  is  for  its  drjmess.'* 

Captain  Herbert,  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society ^  xii.  n.s.'xxxix. 
*'  Beneath  the  shallow  mould  and  enormous  gravel  beds  of  the  ookhur  bhoomee, 
I  '*  or  dry  region  of  forest  and  grass,  at  an  hitherto  undiscoverable  depth  flows  the 

!  "  drainage  of  the  lower  mountains ;  the  point  of  reappearance  of  water  in  the 

i  '*  river  beds,  and  the  rushing  out  of  the  multitudinous  springs  being  determined 

'*  by  the  thinning  out  of  the  porous  gravelly  detritus  and  the  approach  of  the  clay 
*'  or  impervious  stratum  to  the  surface.  The  Lower  Bhabur j  or  special  Turttee 
**  succeeds.  If  left  to  itself,  this  region  must  become  one  of  swamps  and  malaria ; 
«  and  only  partial  cultivation.  •  •  •  The  rapid  slope  of  the  country  causes  the 
**  streams  to  push  along  the  superficial  gravel,  mixed  with  trees  and  vegetable 
'*  mouldj  and  thus  to  form  at  last  an  obstruction  ahead  of  themselves.    This 
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Whilst  the  heat  and  rain  of  summer  continue,  the 
very  Bhabur,  is  so  intolerable,  that  the  native  farmers 
retire  with  their  cattle  to  the  hills ;  and  return  to  it, 
even  at  harvest,  in  day-time  only.* 

A  bed  of  pebbles  and  gravel  occurs  about  forty  feet 
above  the  present  bed  of  a  southern  tributary  of  the 
Ramgunga  near  Dwarra  Hath ;  and  similar  deposits, 
though  of  coarser  ingredients,  some  fifty  feet  from  the 
river  near  Nehal-bridge  f  between  Nynee  Tal  and 
Kaleedoongee,  and  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
higher  than  the  Gola  at  Bhamouree ;  the  first  nearly 
three  thousand  five  hundred,  the  two  last  perhaps 
three  hundred  feet  above  the  Bhabur.J     Although  at 

*'  causes  *  *  *  at  eyery  comer  a  back-water  *  •  •  which  irregularly  floods  all 
**  the  adjacent  lands,  and  creates  grass,  hoonduU^  and  swamps  for  tigers,  deer, 
"  and  hogs,  whilst  it  drives  out  the  human  inhabitant." 

Mr.  CoMMissioiVBB  Battbn,  Official  Reports  on  Sumaon,  p.  185. 

^*  The  dry  land  of  country  is,  I  presume,  a  great  talus  of  coarser  matter  that 
"  has  been  formed  along  a  former  line  of  coast,  covering  a  deposit  of  finer  and 
**  less  permeable  silt,  just  as  appears  to  be  usual  now :  the  surface  of  the  former 
f<  being  naturally  more  inclined,  of  the  latter  almost  horizontal,  and  the  drainage 
<'  of  the  wlfole  of  the  upper  portion  being  brought  to  the  surface  along  the  line  of 
"  union  of  the  two." 

Captain  Stbachet,  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geologioal  Society ,  vn.  p.  296. 

By  command  of  OoYemment  these  interesting  phenomena  hare  been  admirably 
illustrated  in  a  ** Map  of  the  Sotah  and  Chukkata  Bhabur  or  Terae  Forest  afZiOah 
**  Kumaon,  surveyed  under  the  superintendence  of  Lieutenants  Vanrenen  4r  Buryess. 
«« 1861-63." 

Ice  forms  round  the  bamboos  and  other  shrubs  amongst  the  swamps  in  winter ; 
but  the  temperature  is  often  above  100°  in  the  shade,  during  summer. 

Elephants,  tigers,  leopards,  hogs, hyenas,  deer  of  many  kinds,  and  pythons  of 
enormous  size,  abound  in  the  jungles. 

*  Bishop  Heber's  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  the  Upper  Provinces  of  India 
(Edit.  1849),  I.  p.  261.  Captain  Herbert,  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Soeiety,  zii.  n.s. 
p.  zxxTii.  Mr.  Commissioner  Batten,  Official  Reports  on  Kumaon,  191.  Extracts 
from  the  Records  ofOovemment  (Calcutta,  1866),  p.  14. 

t  Not  many  years  since  the  river's  ancient  bed  in  this  part  of  the  valley  was 
covered  at  once  with  earth  and  stones,  to  a  depth  of  fifty  feet,  by  a  land-slip. 

%  Captain  Herbert,  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society ^  xii.  K.8.  pp.  xz.  CLVii. 
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elevations  so  much  greater  than  that  of  the  enormous 
mass  of  shingle  in  the  plains ;  these  beds  resemble  it 
as  well  in  the  taineral  character  as  in  the  form  of  their 
ingredients ;  probably  therefore  they  may  all  be  traced 
to  a  common  origin  and  owe  their  shapes  to  the  same 
agency :  but  whether — leaving  no  traces  of  passage 
on  the  mountain  sides  between  them — they  have  been 
contemporaneously  lodged  in  their  present  position  s^ — 
however  interesting  as  a  speculative  question, — is  be- 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  enquiry. 

(E.)  Although  there  are  points  of  resemblance 
between  certain  rocks  in  Kumaon  and  Gurhwal,  and 
the  auriferous  formations  of  other  Countries*  ;  no  gold 
has  yet  been  found  in  situ  amongst  them.  Towards 
the  end  of  every  rainy  season,  however,  small  quanti- 
ties are  found,  amongst  siliceous  sand  and  shingle  in 
the  Ramgunga,t  and  mixed  with  fragments  of  garnet 
and  granitic  gravel  in  the  Aluknunda,;}^  and  the 
Pindur.  In  no  other  part  of  the  world,  perhaps,  would 
particles  of  gold  so  minute  and  so  thinly  scattered  be 
worth  extraction ;  here  however,  labour  is  so  abundant 
and  so  cheap,  that  many  poor  families  —  though 
possessing  but  little  skill  and  using  only  the  rudest 
contrivances  § — subsist  on  the  proceeds  of  their  toil. 

•  Anie,  p.  29.  Noiei 

t  **  The  gold  of  the  Ramgnnga  *  *  *  is  traced  to  a  tributary  stream  called 
«  the  Beni  Oang&,  which  has  its  rise  in  the  lower  mountains,  as  it  is  only  below 
<'  the  confluence  of  the  two  that  the  sands  are  found  productiye." 

Caftaim  Hebsbbt,  Anatie  ketearches,  i.  (1829)  p.  236. 

X  "1  obtained  at  Kedamath  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Aluknunda  a  specimen 
*<  of  granite  in  which  occurs  a  speck  of  gold." — Ibidf  p.  236. 

{  *<  The  gravel  in  which  the  gold  dust  is  always  found  *  *  *'  is  collected  in 
"  heaps,  and  washed  on  a  stage,  or  imperfect  riddle,  made  of  bambooe.    The 
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And  80  thorough  is  the  separation  that  a  few  grains  of 
metal  only  were  obtained,  by  a  Cornish  miner  of  great 
experience  in  the  auriferous  districts  of  California  and 
Brazil,  from  rewashing  large  quantities  of  gravel 
previously  treated  by  the  natives.* 

The  whole  quantity  of  gold  collected  in  Kumaon 
and  Gurhwal  is  so  small,  that  the  Royalty — levied 
during  the  Goorkha  rule — is  now  scarcely  an  item  of 
public  revenue.f 

The  Bhotea  traders  whose  flocks  of  sheep,  goats,  and 
yaks  traverse  the  Himalayan  passes  laden :{:  with 
saltpetre  and  borax  from  Thibet ;  carry  on  also  a  small 

"  pebbles  of  any  size  are  retained  by  this,  and  then  rejected ;  while  the  sand 
<*  which  passes  through  the  interstices,  is  carefuUy  preserved.  When  a  sufficient 
quantity  is  coUectedi  it  is  put  into  a  wooden  trough,  of  about  three,  to  five, 
feet  in  length,  and  a  foot  broad :  being  filled  with  water,  the  whole  is  agitated 
by  the  hand,  and  such  a  degree  of  inclination  skilfuUy  given,  as  shall  carry  off 
'*  the  lighter  particles;  leaving  a  heavy  black  sand,  behind.  It  is  in  this  sand, 
I  **  that  the  particles  of  gold  are  found.  It  is  triturated  with  quicksilver,  which 
*'  takes  up  the  gold ;  and  the  amalgam  being  separated  from  the  still  reinaining 
*'  impurities,  is  set  over  a  fire  to  evaporate  Ae  mercury :  the  gold  remaining 
«  behind  in  the  vessel." 

Captain  Hebbbrt,  AaiaUe  Ressarchea,  i.  (1829),  p.  288. 
*  Extracts  from  the  Hecords  of  Government  (Calcutta,  1865),  pp.  3, 4. 

t  **  The  gold  obtained  from  the  sand  of  rivers ;  paid  during  the  Gorkhali  rule, 
**  a  small  duty ;  but  the  amount  was  too  small  to  render  its  continuance  expedient; 
*'  and  it  was  accordingly  abolished  by  the  Commissioner." 

Captain  Hesbbrt,  Asiatic  Researches,  i.  (1820),  p.  237. 

*'  The  gold  washers  who  resort  to  the  Bamgunga  in  the  Patlee  Dhoon  earn 
"  but  a  scanty  subsistence,  and  the  farmer  *  •  •  only  pays  Government  25  rs," 
*'  (about  two  pounds  and  ten  shillings)  "  per  annum  for  the  privilege  of  collecting 
*'  the  dues  from  these  people." 

M&.  CoMMiBBioNBB,  Battbn,  Official  Reports  on  Kumaon,  p.  157,  Note. 

{  "  The  sheep  carries  a  burthen  of  from  five  to  eight  seers  "  (10  to  16  lbs,), 
«  and  the  goat  from  six  to  twelve  seers  "  (12  to  24  lbs.).  *'  Grain,  borax,  salt  and 
*'  such  articles  are  sewn  up  in  small  saddle  bags,  made  of  worsted,  and  cased  with 
**  leather ;  these  are  laid  across  the  back,  and  are  secured  merely  by  a  crupper 
**  and  breast  band.  «  *  •  Laden  sheep,  on  short  journeys,  can  accomplish 
«  seven  or  eight  miles  a  day ;  but  for  a  continuance,  cannot  keep  up  a  greater 
*'  rate  than  five  miles ;  they  travel  only  for  a  short  time  in  the  morning  and  in 
'*  the  evening,  during  the  heat  of  the  day  they  are  unloaded  and  si^ered  to 
'*  grase." — ^Ms.  CokicU8Ionb&  Tbaill,  Asiatic  Researches;  ^  Official  Reports 
on  Kumaonf  p.  78. 
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traffic  in  gold  of  great  purity  collected  from  sands  of 
the  sacred  lakes.* 

The  methods  of  mining  and  smelting  which,  adapted 
to  local  circumstances,  were  actively  carried  on  whilst 
Kumaon  and  Gurhwal  were  subject  to  Goorkha  rule, 
are  still  practised  by  the  natives ;  and  have  been  little, 
if  at  all,  improved  since  the  Country  has  fallen  under 
British  Government ;  as  the  smelter's  means  enable  him 
to  reduce  none  but  the  most  fusible  ores ;  such  only  are 
objects  and  guides  to  the  miner.  These  are  however  for 
the  most  part  irregularly  mixed,  commonly  in  isolated 
lumps  and  granules,  but  at  times  in  short  narrow  veins, 
either  with  siliceous  and  other  earthy  ingredients,  or 
more  refractory  ores. 

Following,  without  system,  every  irregular  disposition 
of  the  softest  ore ;  the  works  seldom  maintain  for  more 
than  a  few  feet  at  a  time  either  the  same  horizon, 
direction,  or  dimensions,  but  take  upward  and  down- 
ward ; — to  the  right  hand  and  to  the  left ; — divide  and 
reunite ; —  enlarge  to  several  feet  and  dwindle  to  as 
many  inches,  as  well  in  width  as  in  height,  and  all 
within  a  few  &thoms  spaccf 

The  refractory  is  partially  separated  from  the  fusible 
ore  at  once ;  the  former  is  carelessly  stowed  round  the 
sides  of  the  mine,  the  latter  is  removed  for  use. 

*  Mr.  Commissioner  Traill,  AaiaHe  Researches  ;  ^  Official  Reports  on  Kumaon, 
p.  101.  Lloyd  &  Gerard,  Journey  from  Caunpoore  to  the  Boorendo  pass,  p.  282. 
Encyclopedia  Metropolitana  (Thibet),  xxt.  p.  689.  Penny  Cyelo,  (Himalaya), 
XII.  p.  198. 

t  *'  The  mines  resemble,  as  Mr.  Traill  has  obserred,  rather  the  burrow  of  an 
*^  animal,  than  the  path  of  a  human  being." 

Captain  Hbebekt,  Asiatic  Researches,  i.  (1829),  p.  240. 
Extracts  from  the  Records  of  Government  (Calcutta  1856),  pp.  28, 30,  33. 
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Through  passages  so  narrow,  low, 'and  crooked,  and 
over  floors  so  uneven  as  these,  it  is,  however,  impossible 
to  convey  it  to  the  surface,  either  in  wheel-barrows 
and  tram-waggons  worked  by  hand,  as  in  Europe ; — in 
(Jarrumbhs*  borne  on  the  head,  as  in  Brazil; — or  in 
leathern  sacks  on  the  shoulders,  as  in  Chili.f  It  is 
therefore  either  packed  in  small  bags,  or  heaped  on 
strips^  of  hide ;  one  end  of  a  cord  is  tied  to  this  load, 
and  the  other  is  passed  rou\id  the  loins  of  a  workman ; 
who,  creeping  and  wriggling  through  the  narrow 
passages,  thus  drags  it  after  him  to  the  surface.^  Nor 
is  this  irksome  toil  without  danger ;  for  the  ill-propped 
rubbish  on  each  side  set  in  motion^ — in  rare  instances 
by  earthquakes,^  but  more  commonly  either  by  a  touch 
from  the  unwieldy  load  behind  him  or  by  his  own 
struggles  in  drawing  it, — has  sometimes  closed  on  the 
unhappy  labourer.  In  such  cases  the  natives  prefer 
opening  new  mines  on  the  same  formation,  to  resuming 
the  old  ones.  || 

*  "  Flat  wooden  bowls,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter." 

GabdnbRi  Travels  in  the  Interior  o/Brazilj  p.  450. 

t  Captain  Basil  Hall,  Journal  written  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  Mexico, 
II.  p.  32.  Sir  F.  Bond  Head,  Bart.  (Edit.  1826),  Journey  across  the  Pampas, 
p.  225.  Darwin,  Journal  of  Researches  in  the  Native  History  and  Geology  of  the 
Countries  visited  by  U,  M,  S,  Beagle  (Second  Edition),  p.  341. 

{  **  The  ore  is  brought  out  of  the  mine  on  buffaloe  hides,  which  are  dragged 
"  along  the  ground  by  boys,  with  a  rope  tied  to  one  end,  and  passed  round  their 
'*  bodies." — ^Mb.  Commissiomeu  T&aill,  Asiatic  Researches^  xvi.  p.  137. 

Extracts  from  the  Records  of  Oovernment  (Calcutta,  1855),  p.  28. 

§  "  Kemaoon  is  extremely  subject  to  earthquakes ;  scarcely  a  year  passes 
"  without  a  shake  or  two." — Bishop  Hebeb,  Narative  of  a  Journey  through  the 
upper  provinces  of  India  (Edit.  1849),  i.  p.  272. 

Mr.  Commissioner  Traill,  Asiatic  Researches,  xvi.  p.  137. 

At  Almora  the  shocks  of  earthquakes  are  felt  much  more  severely  on  the  sides 
than  along  the  ridge  of  the  mountain. 

I  Mr.  Commissioner  Traill,  Asiatic  Researches,  XTi.  p.  137. 
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As  these  ragged  holes  are  unfit  equally  for  channels 
and  for  roads,  the  miners  are  sometimes  incommoded 
althougli  their  works  are  seldom  or  never  flooded,  for 
they  are  generally  at  such  elevations  that  water  entering 
them  again  oozes  out  through  natural  crevices  and  joints. 
Mungla  Lekk  is  therefore  the  only  iron-mine  in  these 
Provinces  whence  water  flows  to  the  surface  through 
(an  adit)  a  gallery.* 

As  the  copper  deposits  ofier  from  their  less  porous 
structure — fewer  channels  for  the  passage  of  water  than 
are  natural  to  the  iron  series ;  tlie  galleries  (adits)  by 
which  their  drainage  is  accomplished  were  originally 
made  with  proportionally  greater  care.  Commenced 
whilst  the  Country  was  subject  to  Goorkha  rule,  their 
outer  portions, — though  of  smaller  dimentions  than 
are  usual  in  Europe, — are  large  enough  for  ordinary 
purposes,  and  were  at  first  carefully  timbered.  Since 
it  has  fallen  under  British  dominion  however  the 
Royalties  have  been  formed  by  native  middle-men; 
who  not  only  exact  heavy  rents  from  the  miners,  but 
limit  their  tenures  to  one  year.  Terms  such  as  these 
are,  of  course,  declined  by  capitalists ;  the  labourers 
therefore  become  themselves  tenants.  As  the  govern- 
ment neither  exercises  supervision  nor  afibrds  them 
protection,  and  they  are  prevented  both  by  their  poverty 
and  by  the  restrictions  of  their  leases  from  pursuit  of 
objects  unattainable  within  the  year,  they  confine 
themselves  to  maintaining  the  drainage  as  cheaply  as 
possible  and  to  works  immediately  productive. 

*  ExtfXbcU  from  the  Records  of  Government  (Calcutta,  1865),  p.  20. 
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The  small  and  ill-made  mining  tools/  entirely  of 
iron, — are  picks,  hammers,  wedges  (gads),  and  pointed 
bars,  perhaps  half  the  weight,  and  scarcely  one-third 
the  efficiency  of  those  used  for  similar  work  in  other 
Countries.  With  these  however  the  miners  at  BurraU 
gaon  extract  from  (two  to  six  maunds)  160  to  480  lbs. 
and  in  other  districts  about  (six  maunds)  480  Ibs^f  of 
iron-ore  per  day  each.  J  But  they  are  unequal  either  to 
breaking  or  to  boring  the  siliceous  formations;  nor  in- 
deed have  the  native  labourers  opportunities  of  obtain- 
ing gunpowder.  As  therefore  means  of  blasting  are  not 
attainable,  the  harder  rocks  are  partially  calcined  in 

*  Mr.  Commissioner  Traill,  Asiatic  Researchet,  xtx.  (1828),  p.  137.  Captain 
Herbert,  Ibid,  i.  (1829),  p.  244.  Captain  (now  Lieut.  Col.)  Drummond,  Journal 
of  the  Anatie  Society,  Tii.  (1838),  p.  G36.  Extracts  from  the  Records  of  Govern- 
ment  (Calcutta,  1835),  p.  27. 

t  At  Simtd'khet  Mr.  Deputy  Collector  Becket  found  each  miner  breaking  firom 
(eight  to  tweWe  maunds  J  640  to  960  lbs.  of  ore  per  day :  but  this  much  abore  an 
arerage.  Selections  from  the  Records  of  Government,  N,W,P.,  Part  xui.  (1863), 
p.  69. 

%  Extraetsfrom  the  Records  of  Government,  (Calcutta,  1855),  p.  29. 

i  "  The  ores  are  the  softest  part  of  the  rock,  and  are  consequently  dug  out 
*'  first,  after  which  the  miners  bum  the  rock  with  wood  and  then  throw  water  on 
'*  it  Owing  to  the  calcareous  nature  of  the  rock,  this  process  facilitates  the  work 
*'  considerably ;  but  still  I  think  blasting  would  be  cheaper,  as  the  burning  does 
«  not  penetrate  beyond  a  few  inches  in  the  rock." 
Mb.  CoxMissiOKBB  LnsHiKOTON,  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  xn.  ir.8.  p.  464. 

At  Fahhm  in  Sweden  "  fires  are  kindled  in  different  parts  of  the  mine  every 
"  Saturday  about  noon ;  which  continue  burning  the  whole  of  Saturday  night, 
"  and  all  Sunday,  with  a  view  to  soften  the  rocks,  and  facilitate  their  being 
*^  wrought  Cm:  the  ore.  Gunpowder  was  formerly  used  for  blasting ;  but  this  is 
"  now  applied  sparingly :  it  being  the  opinion  of  the  most  experienced  men  in 
'*  Fahlun,  that  a  judicious  application  of  the  two  methods  succeeds  better  than 
**  either  of  them  alone ;  for,  as  the  blasting  by  gunpowder  always  leaves  a  certain 
«  number  of  irregular  projections  in  the  rocks,  the  subsequent  process  of  applying 
<*  fire  to  these  inequalities  tends  to  soften  them,  and  to  expedite  the  fall  of  the 
"  ore.  The  fires  *  *  *  are  under  the  strictest  regulations :  the  exact  quantity  of 
«  wood  that  shall  be  consumed  is  duly  specified,  and  moreover,  the  precise  portion 
"  of  the  rocks  to  which  the  several  fires  are  to  be  applied."  TVavels  in  various 
countries  of  Eurcpe,  Asia^  and  Africa,  By  Edwabd  Daniel  Cla&kb,  L.L.D. 
(Edit.  1824),  z.  p.  531. 
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situ^^  and,  thus  i^ftened,  are  wrought  with  the  ordinary 
mining  utensils.  But  though,  from  imperfect  venti- 
lation^ the  fires  kindled  in  mines,  soon  expire ;  the  foul 
air  and  smoke  they  diffuse,  materially  incommode  the 
workmen  and  impede  their  operations. 

Torches  of  pine-wood  are  used  by  the  miners  when 
at  work,*  and  serve  their  purposes  very  well ;  but  they 

vitiate  the  air  more  than  either  oil  or  candles  giving 
equal  light. 

Under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Wilkin  a  Cornish- 
man,  an  attempt  was  made  by  Government  in  1838- 
41  to  examine  the  mineral  resources, — especially  the 
copper  formations, — of  this  district ;  and  to  introduce 
at  the  same  time  better  tools,  and  improved  modes  of 
mining,  amongst  the  natives.  The  experiment  was 
conducted  at  Pokree^'l  a  lone  spot  midway  between  the 
Dhunpoore  %  copper-mine  and  the  snowy  range,  near 
the  northern  confines  of  British  India.  The  metal- 
liferous deposits  examined  offered  no*  especial  allure- 
ments at  the  surface,  and  their  appearances  did  not 
improve  as  they  were  followed  downward.^   The  works 

*  '*  Strips  of  turpentine  fir,  are  used  for  light." — Mb.  Cohmissxoneb  Traill, 
Atiatie  BeaearcheSy  xvi.  p.  138. 

oo 

At  Monuu  in  Norway  *'  the  guides  who  accompanied  us,  carried  with  them  deal 
**  splinters,  bound  into  faggots,  each  bundle  being  about  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm, 
**  These  splinters  they  use  as  torches."  Travels  in  varioua  countries  of  Europe ^ 
Asia,  and  Africa,  By  Eowabd  Danibl  Clarke,  L.L.D.  (Edit.  1824),  x.  p.  187. 

t  Axite,  p.  6.  X  ^^*^>  P-  11- 

{  Mr.  Wilkin's  experiment  extended  over  a  period  of  two  years  and  eight 
months;  and  the  galleries,  shafts,  and  imiuw  opened  measured  257}  fathoms; 

the  copper-ore  obtained  realized  ....    779}  rupees,  or £77  19    0 ; 

and  the  amount  expended,  for  native 

labour  and  materials  was . .   3364}        „  £336    9    0 

and  for  European  superintendence..  4800  „  480    0    0 

8164}  rupees,  or    816    9    0. 

A  loss  was  therefore  incurred  on  it  of  7386  rupees,  or £738  10    0. 
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instituted  on  them  were,  however,  ably  designed,  well 
opened/  skilfully  timbered,  and  carefully  drained ; 
barrows  were  used  in  the  galleries  (levels),  and  wind- 
lasses f  (takles)  and  buckets  (kibbles)  in  the  shafts 
and  winzes ;%  whilst  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood 
were  taught  the  advantages  of  systematic  mining, — 
to  make  and  use  tools  common  in  Europe, — and  to 
improve  the  implements  already  employed  and  wield 
them  with  greater  effect.  The  benefit  of  this  instruc- 
tion, though  still  enjoyed  at  Pokree^  has  not  yet 
extended  to  other  districts. 

When  brought  to  the  surface  iron-ore  is  broken  into 
pieces  about  the  size  of  chestnuts,  and  washed  by  women 
and  children ;  the  less  fusible  varieties  are  rejected, 
and — except  at  Paklee  ^  and  Sahloo  \\  where  it  is  first 
calcined, — the  rest  is  ready  for  the  furnace.^ 

Enormous  quantities  of  rich  ore,  which  would  have 
been  eagerly  sought  in  any  other  country,  are  too 
refractory  for  the  native  smelter's  small  furnaces  and 
feeble  blast ;  and  thus, — ^worthless  to  him, — cumber  the 
passages  and  surface  of  every  mine  in  the  Provinces.** 

Mr.  Commissioner  Lushington,  Journal  of  the  Aaiatic  Sodtiy^  xix.  n.b.  pp. 
457, 458, 467.     OffieUd  BeporU  on  Kumaon,  pp.  870, 871,  879. 

•  "  One  or  two  barrels  of  gnnpowder  were  expended  in  blsstiDg."—  Mb, 
CoiociBSiONXB  LusHXNOTOH,  Joumol  of  the  Atiatie  Society,  xiz.  N.8.  p.  456. 
Note. 

t  A  straw-rope  was  worked  with  the  windlass  and  backet  at  Khetsane, 

X  **  TTtnse,— an  opening  on  the  dip  of  a  Tein  from  one  gallery  to  another, 
"  which  does  not  reach  the  snrfae^-"— Comioatf  OeoL  Ihms,  t.  p.  6. 

i  AnU,  p.  25.  1  AfUo,  p.  19. 

%  ExtraeU  fnm  ih»  B$eordt  of  Government  (Calcutta,  1855),  p.  29. 

—  Ibid,  pp.  29.  80. 
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Every  group  of  mines  affords  stone  suitable  for 
furnaces,  and  they  are  generally  made  about  two  or  two 
and  a  half  feet  high,  and  from  twenty  inches  to  two 
feet  in  diameter  within.  The  blast  is  maintained 
in  them  by  the  alternate  action  of  two  air-bags* 
(for  without  frame-work  they  can  scarcely  be  called 
bellows),  made  of  buffalo-skins,  and  hand-worked  by 
women,  without  even  a  brake-staff. 

Iron  ores  are  in  many  mines  f  naturally  associated 
with  lime  enough  to  satisfy  every  chemical  require- 
ment of  the  smelter.  The  advantages  obtained  by 
mixing  specular-iron  from  Nutoa  Kanh  J  with  com- 
pact brown  iron-ore  of  neighbouring  mines  \  have  not 
however  taught  the  natives  to  use  fluxes  elsewhere.  || 

The  ordinary  charge, — from  four  to  five  hundred 
lbs.  of  ore  with  the  requisite  fuel, — not  only  fills  the 
furnace,  but  forms  also  a  conical  head,  of  perhaps  a 
foot,  above  it ;  but  the  heat  obtained  is  neither  suffi- 
ciently great,  nor  long  enough  maintained,  either  to 
reduce  the  whole  charge,  or  to  free  the  liquified  portion 
of  it  from  slag,  in  a  single  process;  the  mass  partially 
smelted  in  one  furnace  is  therefore  further  refined  in 
another.  The  metal  thus  obtained  is  repeatedly  heated, 
welded,  and  hammered,  and  is  then  fit  for  use.^    Its 

•  «  The  heftt  is  urged  by  two  air-bags  or  skins,  which  are  alternately  shnt  and 
"  opened  by  the  hand." — Capt.  Hbkbbbt,  AguOic  lUiearehet,  i.  (1829),  p.  244. 

t  Ante,  pp.  81,  86,  37.   Table  11.      %  Ante,  p.  28.  J^Me  L 

{  Ante,  p.  22.  Table  I. 

II  Captain  Herbert,  Atiaiic  Reeeamhee,  i.  (1820),  p.  252. 

Y  "  The  ore  is,  in  the  first  instance,  broken  small,  and  roasted  by  the  miners, 

"  until  the  whole  quantity  adheres  together,  forming  a  single  mass :  in  this  state 

**  it  is  delivered  by  them,  for  further  process,  to  the  blacksmiths,  by  whom  the 
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quality  is  generally  very  good ;  but  trifling  peculiarities 
mark  the  produce  of  different  localities.  Steel  made 
at  Sheffield*  from  iron  smelted  at  Purturburd ;  1[ 
closely  resembled  that  obtained  by  converting  Swedish 
iron  of  second  quality. 

From  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  the  ore  remains,  from 
every  charge^  unsmelted  in  the  furnace.;]: 

Although  oaks  flourish  near  some  of  the  mines ;  and 
hard-wood, — whether  charred  or  uncharred, — makes  a 
stronger  and  more  enduring  fire  than  soft ;  whilst  large 
pieces,  of  any  quality,  afibrd  greater  heat  than  small 
ones :  fir-charcoal, — seldom  more  than  three  inches  in 
diameter  and  generally  much  less,§ — is, — ^because  it  is 
obtained  with  least  labour, — the  only  fuel  used  for 
smelting;  and  want  of  due  care  .in  preparing  this 
materially  diminishes  its  value.  The  destruction  of 
saplings  by  the  charcoal-burners  is  not  remedied  by 
a  succession  of  younger  trees ;  for  all  such  either  perish 


"  roasted  ore  it  once  more  broken  tmaU,  and  then  exposed  in  crucibles  to  a  strong 
**  beat,  sofBcient  to  tuae  the  Titreous  matter,  which  runs  off  through  a  hole  left 
**  for  that  purpose.  The  metal  remains  in  the  crucible,  and  is  then  beaten  up 
«  into  small  bars  for  the  market." 

Mb.  CoMiussiONSB  TsAiLL,  AnaHe  BMearehet,  xti.  p.  138. 

"  The  iron  is  neyer  smelted,  but  comes  out  of  the  furnace  in  porous  knobs  very 
«  much  the  sise  and  shape  of  the  original  pieces  of  ore.  •  •  •  The  miner  is 
"  content  with  selling  them  in  this  state  to  the  blacksmiths  who,  again,  are  verj 
"  sparing  in  labour  when  shaping  them  into  the  pigs  in  which  they  are  finally 
**  sold  in  the  basar."— Captain  Hb&bsbt,  AtiaUc  BsMorehes,  l.  (1829),  p.  262. 

*  By  Messrs.  Johnson,  at  the  ^  Western  Works." 

t  AntSf  p.  24.  Table  I. 

X  This  residue  is  equally  shared,  between  the  farmer  of  Goyermnent  dues  and 
the  smelter. 

{  Extractsfiam  the  Beccrde  of  Government  (Calcutta,  1865),  p.  31. 
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or  are  greatly  injured  when  the  surrounding  herbage, — 
having  withered  during  winter, — is  burnt,  as  spring 
approaches,  that  its  ashes  may  nourish  the  growing 
grass.  When  smaller  wood  is  no  longer  obtainable 
the  largest  pines  are  felled ;  and,  as  it  is  easier  to  lop 
their  branches  than  to  split  their  trunks,  the  former 
are  charred,  whilst  the  latter  are  left  to  rot  where  they 
fall.*  This  reckless  waste  of  so  much  valuable  timber 
has  long  been  a  subject  as  well  of  public  remarkf  as  of 
official  remonstrance,:}:  but  Government  has  taken  no 
measures  either  to  arrest  it,  or  to  maintain  the  forests. 
Alternately,  either  farmers,  or  miners  and  smelters, 
the  workmen  leave  the  field  for  the  mine  and  furnace, 
or  return  to  it,  as  the  season  may  be  suitable  for  labour 
in  either  ;§  but  as  the  climate  is  not  uniform,  their 
migrations .  are  not  contemporaneous,  throughout  the 
Provinces.  As  mining  and  smelting  are  carried  on  by 
parties  too  poor  either  to  sell  on  credit,  or  to  be  trusted 
by  the  middle-man  for  his  dues;  their  transactions — 

V  •  <«  In  the  valley  of  Khettaree  *  *  *  the  extensiTe  pine  woods  of  the  Door- 
"  gadhee  and  Jowrasee  range,  even  at  the  distance  of  fiye  or  six  miles  from  the 
•(  mines,  are  now  beginning  to  experience  indiscriminate  havoc  at  the  hands  of 
(« the  charcoal  burners,  who  cnt  down  and  leave  to  rot  on  the  gronnd  thousands 
**  of  fine  trees,  merely  consuming  the  smaller  branches,  (to  save  themselves  the 
'<  trouble  of  splitting  the  large  trunks),  while  n6  provision  is  made  for  the  renewal 
**  of  the  forest."— Mb.  Cokmissiohbr  Lvsbznotok,  Journal  of  the  Anaiie 
Society,  xn.  k.b.  p.  460. 

t  Bishop  Heber,  Nanraiwe  of  a  Jcumsy  through  the  Upper  Provmcea  of  India, 
(Edit.  1849),  I.  p.  274. 

X  Mr.  Commissioner  Lushington,  Journal  of  the  AsioHe  Society ,  xu.  N.8.  p. 
469.  Mr.  Deputy  Collector  Beckett,  Selections  Jrotn  the  Records  of  Oovemment, 
N.W.P.  (1858),  pp.  71-5.  Extracts  firom  the  Records  of  Qovemmmt  (CalcutU, 
1855),  pp.  82-6. 

§  Mr.  Commissioner  Batten,  Official  Reports  on  Kumaon,  p.  803.  Ante,  p.  21. 
Extracts  from  the  Records  of  Oovemment  (Calcutta,  1855),  pp.  14,  20. 
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always  closed  immediately — need  no  record.  And,  as 
all  Royalties  are  now  farmed,  Government  is, —  for 
the  present  at  least,* — but  indirectly  interested  in  the 
returns  from  its  mineral  property  :  the  capabilities  of 
the  mines,  the  produce  of  the  furnaces,  the  state  of  the 
forests,  and  the  number  and  condition  of  the  people 
employed  in  them  are  therefore  unknown. 

During  the  spring  of  1855  there  were  worked  in 
Kumaon  and  Gurhwal* : 

Districts.  Iron  Furnaces. 

Smelting.    Refining,        Total. 

Kotclar  and  Khetsaree  f  16 22 38 

Chowgurhka,  &g.  t    28 39 67 

Agur^     7 8 16 

Dhaniak6te  II  1   — 1 

Bhabur  f    — — -— 


52  69  121 

In  the  processes  witnessed  by  Mr.  Deputy  Collector 
Beckett*^  at  Simulkhety  1,860  lbs.  of  compact  and 
hematitic  red  iron-ore  were  smelted  with  680  lbs.  of 
charcoal  and  yielded  655  lbs.  of  bloomy  which  refined 
with  654  lbs.  of  charcoal  afforded  163|^  lbs.  of  bar-iron. 

264  lbs.  of  similar  ores  from  the  same  formation 
reduced  with  192  lbs.  of  charcoal  by  native  smelters 


*  Extracts  from  the  Beeordt  of  OovemmerU  (Calcatta,  1855 ),  p.  43. 

t  Ante,  p.  29.  t  ^f^>  P*  l^-  i  -^^t  P*  ^l- 

II  AnUf  p.  33.  H  Ante,  p.88. 

*  •  Seleetiotu  from  the  Reoorde  of  Goi>emment,  N.W.P.,  Fart  xxii.  (1853), 
p.  67.    Extracts  from  the  Records  ofQovemmmt  (Calcutta,  1855),  p.  39. 

i2 
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at  Burrulgaon  in  presence  of  Mr.  Davies,  my  Metal- 
lurgic  Assistant,  produced  80  lbs.  of  bloom ;  and  this 
treated  with  84  lbs.  of  charcoal  gave  24  lbs.  of  saleable 
metal.* 

The  following  columns  show  the  proportions  of  bloom 
and  bar-iron  obtained  from  like  quantities  of  ore ;  and 

the  relative  amounts  of  fuel  used  for  smelting  and 
refining,  in  the  two  operations. 

SmELTINO.  REFIfflNQ. 


Mine. 

f 

Ore. 

— ^ ^ 

Charcoal, 

Bloom. 

-■^ N 

Charcoal. 

Bar-iron. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Simul-khet  • . 

100 

96*55 

=  35-21 

• . . .  35-16 

=  8.79 

Burrulgaon. . 

100 

....  72-72 

=  30'3 

....  31-81 

=  9*09 

These  ores  contain  when  pure,  more  than  sixty  per 
cent  of  metalf;  but  the  most  scrupulously  selected 
portions  of  them,  carefully  freed  from  impurities,  yield 
to  the  native  smelter  less  than  one-tenth  of  their  weight 
in  bar-iron. 

Each  party  working  underground  usually  consists  of 
two  miners  (Soanes)  and  four  labourers  C Coolies):  the 
former  open  and  timber  the  works ;  the  latter  stow  all 
poor  ore  in  un wrought  holes,  and  draw  that  of  better 
quality  to  the  surface;  where, — exercising  a  second 
scrutiny, — they  reject  every  refractory  ingredient,  but 
carry  all  fusible  matter  to  the  furnace.  Each  miner's 
complement  of  tools  costs  about  (eight  annas)  one 


•  Ex^acta  from  the  Records  of  Government  (Calcutta,  1855),  p.  89. 
t  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain.    Iron-ores.    Part  I. 
(1856),  pp.  60-66. 
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shilling  per  month  for  repair,  and  consists  of  two  picks, 
two  hammers,  several  wedges  (gadsjy  and,  occasionally 
a  pointed  bar,  all  made  of  iron ;  the  labourers  use  only 
hammers,  and  strips  or  bags  of  hide.  A  few  brief 
intervals,  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  Pagan  rites, 
alone  vary  the  native  workman's  constant  toil  of  eight 
hours  daily  throughout  the  year  :*  the  month  may 
therefore  average  twenty  eight  working  days.  More 
than  half  the  ore  broken  needs  for  its  reduction  a  heat 
far  greater  than  any  native  furnace  ever  attains :  useless, 
therefore,  to  the  smelter,  all  such  is  either  left  under- 
ground, or  rejected  when  brought  to  the  surface. 
The  available  portion, — varying  with  circumstances, — 
averages  perhaps  about  (five  maunds)  400  lbs.  per  day 
for  each  of  the  two  miners  in  every  working  party .f 

"When  ready  for  smelting  the  ore  is  divided  into  five 
equal  portions ;  of  which 

the  Farmer  of  Government  Royalties . . .  takes  one ; 

„  Smelter „   one ; 

Charcoal  burners „    two ; 

Miner  and  his  two  labourers  (coolies)    „    one. 

But  the  miner  has  still  to  share  his  part  with  his  two 
labourers  (coolies) ;  who  halve  one  moiety  of  it  between 
them,  whilst  he  takes  the  other.  Even  this  suffers 
further  reduction ;  for  about  a  quarter  of  every  charge 
remains  unfiised  in  the  furnace  and  is  equally  divided 
between  the  Farmer  of  Government  Royalties  and  the 
Smelter. 


99 
99 


*  ExtracU  from  the  Becordt  of  Oovemment  (Calcutta,  1835),  p.  29. 

tiMe^iPP.  29,  30. 
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During  the  miner's  working  month  of  twenty  eight 
days,  he  obtains  on  an  average,  400  lbs.  of  cleaned  ore 
daily ;  in  which  his  share — a  moiety  of  one-fifth — is 
1,120  lbs.;  and  this — at  nine  per  cent: — the  general 
yield  of  native  furnaces  in  Kotelar  and  Khetsaree — 
affords  about  100  lbs.  of  metal.  The  ordinary  price 
of  home-smelted  bar-iron  in  Kumaon  and  Gurhwal  is 
•ten  rupees  for  fifty  six  seersy  or  one  Pound  sterling 
per  hundred- weight ;  at  which  rate  the  miner's  gross 
income  amounts  to  about  (nine  rupees)  eighteen 
shillings  per  month.  But  the  ordinary  working  party, 
of  two  (Soanes)  miners  and  four  (Coolies)  labourers, 
whilst  smelting  their  portion  of  the  ore, — which  they 
do  without  sub-dividing  it, — provide  the  smelter  and  his 
assistants  with  20  lbs.*  of  meal  daily ;  this  costs — even 
in  the  cheapest  districts,'!'  at  least  (one  rupee)  two 
shillings  per  month  to  each  (Soane)  miner  for  his  one- 
fourth  part.  This  with  another  (eight  annas)  shilling 
for  repair  of  tools,  deducted  from  the  value  of  his  iron, 
reduces  the  miner's  net  earnings  to  about  (seven  rupees 
and  a  half)  fifteen  shillings  per  month,  or  barely 
sixpence  half-penny  a  day.  The  miner's  skill,  the 
nature  of  his  ore,  and  the  price  of  iron,  all — of  course — 
affect,  more  or  less,  the  amount  of  his  gettings;  but, — 
though  sometimes  as  low  as  five  pence ; — they  seldom 
exceed  seven  pence  per  dayj. 

*  The  chief  Smelter  takes  4  lbs.,  his  sledge-man  and  four  women  who  work 
the  (air-bags)  bellows  each  3  l-5th  lbs. 

t  <'  In  the  western  midland  pergunnahs  of  Gerhwal  *  •  *  wheat  is  selling 
«  at  two  maunds  (160  lbs.)  the  rupee." — Mb.  Com]ci88IOkb&  TbailLi  Asiatic 
SeaeorcheSf  xvu.     Official  Reports  on  Kumaon,  p.  98. 

XExtrocUfirom  the  Becorda  of  Government  (Calcutta,  IBS6),  p.  30. 
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Entitled  to  but  half  as  much  ore, — supplying  the 
smelter  with  only  half  as  much  meal, — as  the  miner, — 
and  providing  no  tools,  the  labourer's  usual  earnings 
are  about  (four  rupees  and  a  half)  nine  shillings  a 
month  or  scarcely  four  pence  per  day :  occasionally, 
however,  he  may  assist  either  the  miner  or  the  smelter, 
and  thus  obtain, — at  most — another  penny. 

The  wages  of  ordinary  labourers  is  still  smaller.^ 

As  the  miner  and  his  two  labourers  realize,  between 
them,  about  (eighteen  rupees)  thirty  six  shillings  per 
month,  by  selling  the  iron  (200  lbs.)  obtained  from 
their  shares  in  the  1 1 ,200  lbs.  of  ore  they  break  (dress)^ 
prepare,  and  carry  to  the  furnace;  every  (21  cwts.) 
ton  of  such  ore  delivered  at  the  smelting-house  stands 
them  in  about  seven  shillings  and  seven  pence.  More 
than  half  the  ore  extracted  is,  however,  too  refractory 
for  native  treatment,  although  comparatively  little  of  it 
is  beyond  the  skill  of  European  smelters;  ordinary 
blast-furnaces  might  therefore  be  supplied  with  ore,  of 
but  slightly  inferior  quality  to  that  now  selected  for 
use,  at  from  three  shillings  to  three  shillings  and  six- 
pence per  ton.f 

Throughout  Kumaon  and  Gurhwal  the  estimated 


*  '<  Two  annas  *'  (fhree-pence)  ''  per  diem  if  the  naaal  rate  of  hire,  bat  to  en« 
"  Hire  a  constant  supply  of  labonr  it  would  probably  be  found  necessuy  to  raise 
''  it  to  8  or  4  annas."— Mb.  Cohxissiovba  LusBiMOtoH,  Jammdl  of  ih0  AnaUe 
Societjf,  xiz.  K.B.  p.  470. 

Bxtmets/rom  the  Beeord$  of  Oovemmeni  (Calcntta,  1855),  p.  80. 

**  Even  the  modest  snm  of  (sizty-eix  rupees)  Six  Pounds  and  twelte  shillings 
**  exceeds  the  annual  gains  of  the  oommon  Hindoo  labourer." 

The  Time$,  24fh  October^  1869. 

t  Bxtraet9  from  the  Recordi  of  Cfovemment  (Calcutta,  1835),  p.  80. 
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price  of  charcoal  delivered  at  the  furnace  from  forests 
within  four  miles,  is  about  (three  annas)  four  pence 
half-penny  for  (30  seers)  60  lbs,,*  or  fourteen  shillings 
and  eight  pence  per  ton.f 

The  Mining  Royalties  collected  in  these  Provinces 
by  the  Goorkha  Government  during  1812,  were — from 

Kumaon,  2,400  Furruckabad  rupees,  or  1^800  Compan^s  rnpees. 
Gurhwal,  2,401  „  „  1,8003        „  „ 


4,801J         „  „  3,eooi§      „ 


n 


British  dominion  was  established  during  1815;  and 
the  revenue — in  one  year  as  low  as  4,460  ||  rupees, 
and  in  another  as  high  as  5,417,^ — averaged  from 
that  period  to  1838    about  6,217  rupees;  viz., — from 

Copper.  Iron.  Total. 

Kumaon  ....  1,000 1,905  2,905 

Oarhwal 2,086 226  ••••  2,812 


3,086  2,181  6,217 


•* 


*  ExtracU  from  the  Records  of  Governsnent  (Calcutta,  1835),  p.  33. 

t  Iiiformation  was  obtained  from  many  parties  relatiye  to  the  dlTision  of  their 
ore,  and  the  amounts  of  their  earnings ;  but  firom  no  one  so  thoroughly  conTer- 
sant  with  eTery  particular  of  native  mining  economy  as  Kiahna  Pudhan  of  Par- 
tuburi  (Collector  of  Reyenue.  Official  Reporte  <m  Kumaon^  p.  464),  who  farmed 
the  GoTemment  Royalty  of  iron  mines  during  1854-5. 

^Mr.  Commissioner  Traill,  Official  Rq^orta  on  Kumaon.  Appendix.  Statement  B, 

\  Mr.  Commissioner  Lushington,  Journal  of  the  Aeiaiic  Society,  xn.  N.8.  p.  457i 
Note,     Official  Reports  on  Kumaon,  p.  369,  Notet 

I  In  1822-3  the  Cess  on  Copper  mines  was 3,360  rupees. 

f>  f>  Iron        „  1,100      „ 

Mb.  Com.  Traill,  AeiaOe  Reeearthee,  zn.  Official  R^porte  on  Kumaon,  p.  51. 
H  Mr.  Commissioner  Lushington,  Journal  of  the  Atiatic  Society,  zn.,  N.8.,  p. 
457»  Note,     Official  Reports  on  Kumaon,  p.  369»  Note, 
Ihid. 
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In  1855  the  amount  of  Royalty  had  materially 
declined:  for  all  works  at  jRai,*  Bellary'\  Goron;\ 
and  Tarag-ke-TalX  liaving  been  abandoned;  whilst 
Dhunpoorej  \Pokree%  Al  Agur;\  Kurrye^^  and 
Seera**  were  languidly,  and  inefficiently  wrought; 
the  public  income  from  copper-mines  fell,  during  that 
year,  short  of 1,900  rupees. 

The  farmer  of  Grovemment  dues  from 
iron-mines  paid,  at  the  same  time, 
a  rent  of 1,950      „ 

Although  therefore  the  mining  revenue  had  increased 
from  about  three  hundred  and  sixty  before, — to  above 
five  hundred  Pounds  a  year  after — the  British  con- 
quest, it  has  again  dwindled,  to  little  more  than  its 
previous  amount. 

*  ''  At  present  the  revenue  derived  from  these  mines  is  onlj  101  rupees  per 
'*  annum. — Mb.  Cokmissioneb  Battbn,  Oficial  R^^orU  on  Kumaan,  p.  274. 

t  Neither  of  these  mines  is  mentioned  in  any  Official  Report  on  Eumaon, 
X  *'  There  is  a  small  copper-mine  recently  opened, —  jumma"  (annual  rent) 
**  36  rupees." — Ma.  Gov.  Battbn,  pfficialJReports on  Kumaoiif  p.  317i  Note. 

{  **  Twenty-one  Tillages,  large  and  small,  have  always  been  attached  to  the 
<«  Bhunpoore  mines ;  and  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  separate  the  lease 
**  of  the  villages  from  that  of  the  mines.  *  •  •  Out'df  the  total  revenue  of  1,901 
'*  rupees  paid  by  the  farmer  of  Government,  I  found  that  he  only  collected  266 
«  rupees  from  the  villages."  Ibid^  p.  154. 

I  '*  From  the  time  of  the  Ohoockha  conquest  (1803)  up  to  the  year  1838  the 
**  produce  of  the  Fokree  mines  had  become  more  and  more  scanty,  and  when 
"  (towards  the  close  of  the  above  year)  these  mines  were  handed  over  to  Mr. 
**  Wilkin,  the  actual  revenue  at  which  they  were  rated  in  the  public  accounts 
«  amounted  to  100  rupees  per  annum,  and  tUs  small  sum  was  eventually  remitted 
"  for  that  year,  owing  to  the  poverty  and  utter  inability  of  the  farmer  to  pay 
**  the  Government  demand." — M&.  Commissionbb  Lushixotoh,  Jottmai  of  the 
Anatio  Society,  xn.  n.8.  p.  457.     Official  Reports  on  Kmnaon^  p.  369. 

Y  <*  The  copper  mines  in  Khurhai  at  present  yield  15  rupees  to  the  state,  and 
'<  they  are  now  being  abandoned  by  their  lessees.  «  *  «  The  nature  of  the  soil 
'*  in  which  the  cupriferous  deposits  occur,  renders  the  efforts  at  working  the  mines 
"  a  constantly  recurring  and  nugatory  labour,  and  the  results  the  most  puny  and 
«  contemptible." — Mb.  Commibsioneb  Batten,  Official  Reportson  Kumaon,  p.  31 3. 

••  <•  xhe  mine  at  present  *  •  *  yields  hardly  any  proceeds.  The  last  farmer 
*'  had  great  difficulty  in  paying  the  small  jumma  "  (rent)  "  of  85  rupees  per 
«  annum."— Z6tVI,  p.  281. 

The  Royalty  received  by  Government  from  Seera  during  1855  amounted  to 
85  rupees. 
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On  certain  deposits  of  Iron-ore  in  Bengal. 

Many  attempts  to  find  iron-ore  in  the  rich  and 
extensive  coal  formations  of  Bengal,  were  made,  as 
well  by  Government  as  by  commercial  associations 
and  individuals,  long  before  the  extension  of  railway 
communication  through  India  had  increased  the  con- 
sumption of  iron  to  its  present  rate. 

(a.)  On  the  picturesque  southern  slope  of  the 
Rajmahal  range,*  quartzose  gneiss  is  overlaid  by  com- 
pact quartz-rock  at  Fitcooree  ;t  and  this  is  succeeded 
at  Jherria  by  siliceous  sandstone:  which — grey  in 
some  places  but  brown  in  others— occasionally  exhibits 
traces  of  carbonaceous  matter,  apparently  of  vegetable 
origin.  The  grey  varieties  contain  mica;  the  brown 
probably  take  their  hue  from  imbedded  nodules  of  clay 
iron-stone,  oxydulated  iron-ore,  and  earthy  brown  iron- 
ore  mixed  with  quartz.  Generally  these  kernels  are 
smaller  than  pease,  though  a  few  of  them  are  as  large 
as  eggs ;  most  of  the  ore  occurs,  however,  in  masses 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  Slightly  screened  by 
a  meager  vegetation,  j;  the  rock  yields  readily  to  dis- 


*  Bishop  Heber,  Narrative  of  a  Jowmty  tkrough  the  Upper  Proeihcee  of  India 
(Edit.1849),  I.  p.  119. 

t  <'  The  country  round  Fitcoree  is  rather  pretty,  the  hills  covered  with  bamboo 
*<  and  brushwood,  and  •  •  •  rising  rather  suddenly  from  the  elevated  plains. 
«  «  •  •  Great  crumbling  masses  of  quarts  protruded  through  the  soil." 

Bb.  J.  Dalton  Hooker,  EimdUiyan  JoumdU  (Edit.  1854),  z.  pp.  13, 14* 

X  "  The  vegetation  of  this  part  of  the  country  ii  very  poor,  no  goodniiied  trees 
''  are  to  be  seen,  all  is  a  low  stunted  jungle."— i^u^,  p.  12. 
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integrating  atmospheric  influences ;  its  lighter  siliceous 
particles  are  quickly  4iBpersed ;  but  the  ferruginous 
ingredients  they  once  enclosed,  still  thinly  sprinkle  the 
surface. 

Masses  of  quartzose  breccia,  and  of  amygdaloidal 
trap*  mixed  with  earthy  manganese,  appear  above  the 
sandstone  at  intervals ;  and,  overlying  these,  a  bed  of 
bituminous  coal  of  excellent  quality,  from  seven  to 
twenty  feet  in  thickness,  is  traced  at  the  surface  for 
more  than  half  a  mile ;  but,  though  within  two  hundred 
miles  of  Calcutta,  it  is   wrought  only  to  supply  the 

neighbourhood.! 

A  few  small  heaps  of  iron*slag  show  that  the  ore  has 
not  been  unnoticed ;  but  when  the  experiment  which 
afforded  them  was  made,  or  what  result  was  obtained, 
is  alike  unknown  to  the  (Rajah)  proprietor  and  his 
attendants :  although  a  tradition  yet  remains  that  coal 
was  employed  in  it. 

(6.)  For  some  distance  on  either  side  of  the  coal 
formation,^;  a  while  unsuccessfully  wrought  at  Paunch- 

«  Dr.  J.  Dalton  Hooker,  Himalayan  Jaumalt  (Edit.  1854)|  i.  p.  13.^ 

t  Mr.  Homfray,  Journal  of  ike  Atiatic  Society^  xi.  x.b.  p.  789.  Mr.  Williams, 
Otological  RtpoH  on  Damoodah  Valley  (CUeatta,  I860),  p.  88. 

t  ma,  p.  67. 

Dr.  Mc  Lellaad,  BtporU  of  ths  Gooloyioal  Survey  of  India,  Calcutta,  I860. 

*'  The  coal  crops  out  of  the  surface ;  but  the  shafts  worked  are  sunk  through 
"  thick  beds  of  alloTinm.  The  age  of  these  coal  fields  is  quite  unknown,  and  I 
*'  regret  to  say  that  my  examination  of  their  fossil  plants  throws  no  material  light 
"  on  the  subject  Upwards  of  thirty  species  of  fossil  plants  haTc  been  procured 
**  from  them." — ^Db,  J.  Daltok  Hookbs,  Htfnalayan  Joumalt  (1864),  x.  p.  7. 

Professor  Oldham,  Edintnsrg  New  Phihicphical  Journal,  ii.  H.f .  210. 

Messrs.  Hislop  and  Hunter,  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
London^  zj.  p.  877. 
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maulee,  about  a  mile  north-west  of  Taldanga  on  the 
Barrukkar,  the  joints, — unusually  numerous,  short, 
and  broad,  in  certain  parts  of  the  brown  siliceous  sand- 
stone,— ^are  lined  with  many  thin  laminae  of  clay  iron- 
stone, which  thus  impress  a  brecciated  character  on  the 
mass.*  Spheroidal  nodules, — each  wholly  or  in  great 
measure  made  up  of  many  concentric  bands, — of  the 
same  ore,  also  abound  in  the  neighbourhood;  but 
especially  beneath  the  coal,  in  a  bed  of  shale,  from 
four  to  six  inches  in  thickness.  This  was  formerly 
wrought  by  the  natives,  as  well  from  shallow  shafts 
as  in  open-cuttings,  throughout  an  area  of  perhaps 
seven  acres;  and  the  ore,  so  obtained,  was  smelted 
with  charcoal. 

South  of  the  Barrukkarf  the  sandstones  and  coal  of 
Paunchmaulee  are  succeeded  by  a  laq^e  body  of 
shale;  through  which  clay  iron-stone  is  disposed  in 
small  groups  of  irregular  beds ;  but  these  are  seldom 
either  as  much  as  three  inches  in  thickness,;]:  or  more 
than  ten  feet  in  length  and  depth. 

(c.)  Many  parts  of  the  productive  coal  district  near 
Raneegunge,  are  covered  with  coarse  gravel ;  composed, 

*  Between  Churra  and  Kala-panee  in  the  Himalaya  ''  the  sandstone  *  *  *  is 
**  cnriously  divided  into  parallelograms,  like  hollow  bricks,  enclosing  irregularly 
"  shaped  nodules.  I  have  seen  similar  bricks  in  the  sandstones  of  the  coal- 
"  districts  of  Yorkshire :  they  are  •  *  •  probably  due  to  some  Tcry  obscure 
"  crystalline  action  analogous  to  jointing  and  cleayage." — ^Da.  J.  Dalton 
HoOKBit,  Eifnalayan  JowmaU  (1854),  ii.  p.  285. 

t  Mr.  Williams,  Geotogioal  Repcri  on  the  Damoodah  Vailey,  p.  67. 

X  TioteMOT  Oldham,  B^ort  of  the  examuuUionqf  the  ditttriete  producing  iron' 
ore  in  the  DamoodahVaXky  and  Beerbhoom  (Calcutta  1853),  p.  4. 
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in  great  measure,  of  brown  siliceous  sandstone,*  but 
mixed,  in  some  places,  with  small  nodules  of  clay  iron- 

stoncf 

(flf.)  A  bed  of  clay  iron-stone, — ranging  nearly  east 

and  west,  and  dipping  with  the  surlace,  about  8"*  south, — 

is  traced,  at  intervals,  for  perhaps  a  furlong  on  the  ridge 

and  twice  that  distance  on  the  side  of  Akysa,  a  hill 

some  eight  miles  north-east  of  Raneegunge.:]:    At  its 

outcrop  the  ore  is  about  a  foot  in  thickness ;  and, — 

occasionally  quaVtzose, — is  generally  of  good  quality ; 

towards  the  south,  however,  it  declines  as  well  in  size  as 

in  value :  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope  is — though 

mixed  with  siliceous  and  other  foreign  substances, — 

only  six  inches  thick. 

(e.)  Although  the  rock  for  some  distance  south  of 
Akysd  is  coviored  by  a  thin  layer  of  sandy  soil,  it 
reappears  in  the  northern  bank  of  a  brook  at  Barrul 
Cajoor ;  not  however  in  one  broad  bed,  as  before ;  but, 
— interlying  a  buff-coloured  siliceous  sandstone, — in 
several  small  ones ;  which  within  a  few  fathoms  space 
unite,  divide,  vary  in  quality,  dwindle,  assimilate  to  the 
rock,  die,  and  re-appear. 

A  few  heaps  of  slag  only  remain  to  show  that  attempts 
at  iron-smelting  were  formerly  made  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 


*  Mr.  Homfraj,  Journal  of  the  Aaiatie  Society,  zi.  K.8.  (1842),  p.  743. 

t  Professor  Oldham^  Report  of  the  examination  af  the  dietricte  producing  iron- 
ore  in  the  Damoodah  VaUey  and  Beerbhoom, 

Migor  Baker,  and  Professor  Oldham,  Exiractt  from  the  Records  of  Oovemment^ 
No.  064  (Calcutta,  1863),  pp.  1—8. 

t  Mr.  Homfraj^  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  xi.  k.8.  (1842),  p.  746. 
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The  sandstone  containing  small  beds  of  clay  iron- 
stone is  succeeded  by  a  seam  of  coal,  which  has  been 
opened  in  several  places ;  from  this,  however,  attention 
has  been  withdrawn,  by  the  richer  and  more  accessible 
deposits  of  Raneegunge.* 


*  Excellent  as  the  Bengal  coal  U  for  general  purpoeei,  experienced  penons 
have  failed  in  every  attempt  to  obtain  seryiceable  coke  from  it :  the  Eaat  Indian 
Baflway  Company  therefore  work  their  locomotiTes  between  (Howrah)  Calcutta 
and  the  coal-mines  with  coke  made  of  British  coal  (1855). 


1 
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The  Minino  District  of  Chakarcillo  in  Chiu, 

about  fifty  miles  inland,  is  approached  from  the 
Pacific  coast  by  a  railway  between  Caldera,  Copiap6— 
the  capital  of  Atacama, —  and  Pabellon ;  and  thence 
by  a  good,  though  circuitous,  road  across  the  moun- 
tains. 

The  isolated  mountain  of  ChanarciUo,  rises  nearly  four 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea  and  more  than  two  thousand 
higher  than  the  undulating  plain  surrounding  and 
separating  it  from  the  lower  Andes.  Three  strata  of 
limestone  and  two  of  quartz,  mixed  with  hornblende, 
bearing  some  SO""  W.  of  N.  and  E.  of  S.,*  alternate  in 
its  abrupt  north-eastern  escarpment;  but  dipping  in 
the  same  way  as — though  less  rapidly  than — the  surface, 
the  upper  two  of  them  only  crop  out  in  its  steep  south- 
western slope.  The  perfect  uniformity  of  this  declivity 
is  varied  by  the  Morro  de  San  Jose  and  Morro  de  Dolores 
(PL  I.)f  small  conical  hills,  formed  of  successively 
smaller  discs  of  rock,  each  traced  for  its  entire  circum- 
ference. These  answer  as  well  in  composition  and 
appearance  as  in  situation  and  slope,  to  certain  beds  in 
the  mountain,  with  which  they  were,  perhaps,  originally 
united. 

When  silver  was  found  at  Descuhridora  (PL  /J,  in 
1831 1  or  1832,j;  by  Juan  Godoi  a  muleteer  whilst  in 


*  In  June,  1857 1  Mr.  E.  Price  Waring  ascertained  that  the  magnetic  Tariation 
at  Chanarcillo  was  13**  50'  E. 

t  Mr.  Domeyko,  Atmales  det  Minst,  4me.  S^rie,  xx.  1846,  p.  453. 

t  Colonel  Lloyd,  lUpori  to  the  Foreign  Offioe  (Woodfall,  London,  1857),  p.  7. 
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search  of  a  lost  animal,  the  district  was  overspread  by 
a  thicket  of  the  Chanar^ — a  species  of  dwarf  plum-tree, 
— ^atid  from  that  circumstance,  was  named  Ghanarcillo. 
A  large  mining  population,  attracted  by  the  discovery, 
quickly  stripped  the  surface  of  its  wood ;  so  that  neither 
tree,  shrub,  field,  garden,  nor  even  an  occasional  wild- 
flower,  now  relieves  the  brown  and  dreary  monotony, 
the  uniform  and  frightful  barrenness,  of  this  rich  but 
horrible  desert.  Although  the  bed  of  every  valley  and 
glen  is  overlaid  by  a  thick  bed  of  shingle,  pebbles,  and 
gravel,  deeply  scored  with  ruts  and  other  indications 
that  the  country  was  formerly  well  watered :  there  is 
neither  a  single  spring  in  the  district,  nor  is  one 
streamlet  now  visible  from  the  bleak  summit  of 
Ghanarcillo ;  except — perhaps  twice  or  thrice  in  the 
year — when  an  occasional  shower  may  for  a  few  hours 
supply  each  ravine  with  a  scantily  trickling  rill ;  these 
are  however  quickly  absorbed  by  the  thirsty  soil. 

No  water  has  even  been  drawn  to  the  surface  of 
any  mine  in  the  district;  a  little  moisture,  however, — 
derived,  perhaps,  from  ascending  vapour, — exudes  from 
some  of  the  rocks  and  veins,  but  it  is  immediately  ab- 
sorbed by  other  portions  of  the  neighbouring  strata. 

Amongst  the  many  mines  opened  at  different  eleva- 
tions in  Ghanarcillo  three  only  have  been  wrought 
deeper  than  the  surrounding  plain ;  and  these,— though 
more  than  two  hundred  and  sixty  fiithoms  below  the 
surface, — are  still  far  above  the  sea. 

(A.)  (a.)  From  the  Manto  de  Ossa^  at  its  summit,  to 
San  Francisco  viejo^  far  down  its  slope,  the  mountain 
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is  composed  of  limestone :  which  is  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  fathoms  thick  in  the  north  east- 
em  outcrop;  but, — from  the  upper  inclining  more 
rapidly  than  the  lower  face  fPL  II.) — presents  a  mere 
edge  on  the  south-west. 

Between  the  Manto  de  Ossa  and  San  Francisco 
vi^o  the  various  beds  and  the  lower  side  of  this  forma- 
tion maintain,  on  the  whole,  a  tolerably  regular 
inclination — of  about  5** — towards  the  south-west  At 
Coloraday  however,  an  irregular  boss  some  ninety 
fathoms  in  diameter  and  thirty  in  thickness  (^jP/.  //., 
K.)  forms  its  nether  portion,  and  thus  extends  the  first 
limestone  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  second.  This 
protuberance  is,  like  the  little  hills  at  San  Jose  and 
Dolores  on  the  surface,  constituted  of  many  somewhat 
elliptical  layers ;  which^ — narrowest  at  greatest  depths, 
and  vice  versd,—  closely  resemble,  as  well  in  bedding 
as  in  composition,  the  mass  of  limestone  they  adjoin. 

Although  many  cross-veins  heave  the  lodes  in  Chan- 
arcillo, only  one  of  them  displaces  the  rocks  also. 

At  San  Francisco  viejo 

the  Colorada  lode,  bearing  38'  E.  of  N.  &  W.  of  S.,  and  dipping  W.  65*-74" ; 
the  Waring  lode,  bearing  38**  E.  of  N.  &  W.  of  S.,  and  dipping  W.  Gi'^-TS' ; 

and 
the  Dolores  Prmera  lode,  bearing  38'  E.  of  N.  &  W.  of  S.,  and  dipping  W.  70** ; 
are  all  Jieaved  about  9  fms.  towards  the  left-hand  and  greater  angle*  (PL  L), 

by  the  Flucan,  which  bears  30**  W.  of  N.  &  E.  of  S.,  &  dips  N.E.  70** ; 

and  on  one — (its  north-eastern  or  upper)-side  {hanging 
wall),  the  strata  are  twenty-one  fathoms  below  their 

*  Cornwall  GteoL  Traiui.|  y.  pp.  5,  6. 

L 
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counterparts  on  (its  south-western  or  lower  side)  the 
other*  (foot-wall)  (PL  II.).  South-west  of  the 
Flucan  they  dip,  however,  so  much  more  rapidly  than 
on  the  north-east,  that  their  outcrop  occurs  at  about 
the  same  level  it  would  have  maintained,  had  there 
been  no  displacement. 

(b.)  The  first  hornblendic  formation  separates  the 
first  from  the  second  limestone ;  its  upper  and  lower 
faces  are  therefore  respectively  parallel  to  the  nether 
side  of  the  one,  and  the  surface  of  the  other.  As  the 
former  inclines  about  5^  and  the  latter  nearly  8° ;  the 
rock  between  them  increases  in  thickness,  from  twenty- 
four  fathoms  at  its  north-eastern  outcrop,  to  fifty-four 
at  the  Flucan  in  San  Francisco  viejOf — four  hundred 
and  eighty  fathoms  distant  on  its  slope  towards  the 
south-west  Partaking,  however,  every  irregularity  in 
the  contour  of  both  bounding  strata,  it  is  sixty-five 
fathoms  thick  at  Desempeno,  but  scarcely  five  between 
a  deep  depression  of  the  upper  and  an  opposite  elevation 
of  the  lower  limestone  in  Colorada.  It  suffers  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  strata,  a  vertical  displacement  of 
twenty-one  fathoms  at  San  Francisco  viejo ;  and  dips, 
like  them,  much  more  rapidly  to  the  south-west  than 
on  the  north-east  of  the  Flucan.  (PL  II.  N,0 ;  U,V.) 

(c.)  The  first  hornblendic  formation  is  separated 
from  the  second,  by  a  deposit  of  limestone,  more  highly 


•  «  The  *  slip '  or  plane  of  dislocation  hades,  dips,  underlays,  or  is  inclined  to 
<<  the  Tertical  bo  as  to  pass  under  the  depressed  portion  of  the  strata  which  are 
''  displaced." — Pbofbsbor  Phillips,  Ilkutrations  of  the  Geology  of  Yorkshire, 
Part  u.  p.  HI.  PL  zxiy.  Fig.  16. 
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inclined  than  the  first  (a.),  and  marked  on  both  faces, 
but  especially  on  the  upper,  by  undulations  larger  and 
more  numerous  than — with  a  single  exception  (PL  IL^ 
K,) — those  in  any  other  part  of  the  series.  A  few  por- 
tions of  the  surface  have  a  north-easterly  dip,  but  its 
general  inclination  is  about  S**  towards  the  south-west. 
The  lower  face,  less  deeply  inflected,  slopes  more 
rapidly — perhaps  10** — the  same  way.  Its  thickness 
thus  increases,  from  seven  fathoms,  beneath  the  Manto 
de  OssOf  to  nearly  thirty,  at  the  Flucan  in  San 
Francisco  viejo. 

(d.)  A  second  formation  of  quartz  and  hornblende, — 
the  largest  member  of  this  series, — divides  the  second 
(c.)  from  the  third  limestone  (e.).  Conforming  in  position 
to  the  rocks  they  adjoin, — its  upper  and  nether  faces 
dip  respectively  nearly  10°  and  about  4"*  south-west; 
and  thus, — unlike  the  strata  above, — it  thins  from  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  fathoms,  at  its  intersection 
towards  one  extremity  of  the  district,  to  less  than 
seventy  at  its  displacement  near  the  other. 

About  the  middle  of  this  formation  a  few  beds  of 
argillo-siliceous  limestone  (hydraulic  lime),  together 
less  than  two  fathoms  in  thickness,  maintain  an  approx- 
imate parallelism  to  the  second  limestone  (c.)  through- 
out Chanarcillo. 

(e.)  A  third  limestone  formation, — unrecognized 
elsewhere, — is  laid  open  in  the  lowest  works  of  the 
deepest  mines ;  but,  as  it  has  never  been  pierced,  its 
thickness  is  unknown.  Its  surface  dips  about  4<»  towards 
the  south-west ;  and — in  common  with  the  shallower 
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strata  (a.  h.  c.  d.)  is  displaced  at  the  Flucan  in  San 
Francisco  vigo. 

(B.)  Differences  in  structure,  composition,  and  colour, 
characterize  various  beds  in  each  of  the  five  formations. 
As  Chanarciilo  is  now  so  dry  and  so  destitute  of 
vegetation,  its  rocks  yield  to  disintegration  but  slowly ; 
their  structure  is  therefore  well  displayed  at  the  surface. 
The  first  limestone  (a.)  is  intersected  by  four  series  of 
joints,  which  bear 

f  (1) . .  15'— 30^  E.  of  N.  and  W.  of  S.  : 

i  (2) . .  16^—30'  S.  of  E.  and  N.  of  W. : 

r  (3) . .  2O'--30'  W.  of  N.  and  E.  of  S. ; 

i(4).  .30—45^  N.  of  E.  and  S.  of  W. 

A  separate  and  distinct — approximately  rectangular — 

structure  is  thus  developed  within  the  mass  by  each  of 

the  two  pairs  respectively.    As  however  they  interlace 

diagonally,  the  quadrangles  articulated  by  one  pair  of 

joints,  are  subdivided  into  triangles,*  by  the  other. 


*  ''  Beside  the  joints  which  approach  to  rectangolaritj,  there  are  also  others 
*'  which  haye  an  intemediate  direction,  and  divide  the  blocks  diagonally  into 


I 
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But  as  every  joint  suffers  occasional  interruptions*  and 
deflections,f  all  the  four  series  are  seldom,  if  ever,  alike 
pronounced  in  the  same  spot.  The  first  and  second, 
traced  at  short  intervals  throughout  the  district,  are  thus 
interlaid  by  the  third  only  at  Colorada  near  the  middle 
of  Chanarcillo,  but  by  the  fourth  alone  at  Descubridora 
and  the  Guias  de  Carvallo  on  either  side. 

Although  joints  are  in  general  merely  closed  seams, 
those  in  the  crest  of  this  mountain  are  so  wide  and  so 
numerous,  that, — filled  with  earthy;};  and  stony  dibris 
of  the  adjoining  rock, — they  impress  to  some  extent  a 
fragmentary  character  on  the  i^ass. 

(2.)  The  bed  known  in  different  mines  as  the  Manto 
de  OssCj  Manto  de  Mandiola^  Manto  de  los  Cobos^ 
and  Manto  de  los  Bolados  is  usually  from  four  to  five, 
but  occasionally  as  much  as  eighteen  or  twenty  feet 
thick.    The  structure  is  generally  cellular  or  vesicular ; 

"  triangular  masses,  Trhich  in  some  situations  seem  to  be  rather  more  eyident  than 
"  the  rhombs." — ComwaU  Geological  Dranaaotiont,  Y,  p.  170. 

*  "  Occasionally  a  *  *  *  joint  •  «  *  has  only  been  found  by  the  breaking  of 
"  the  rock  in  working." 

Mb.  Enys,  London  and  Edinburgh  Phil  Mag.u,  (1833),  p.  822. 

t  "  But  though  the  joints  often  preserre  a  tolerable  regularity  for  some  distance 
**  they  haTe  frequent  and  considerable  flexures,  on  the  lines  both  of  direction  and 
«  of  dip ;  the  opposite  bounding  planes  of  the  jointed  masses  are  therefore  seldom 
*<  quite  paralleL" — Cornwall  Geological  Tramactume,  r.  p.  170.    Ante,  p.  18. 

X  Mr.  Domeyko's  analysis  of  this  earthy  matter  gare 

Carbonate  of  lime ,335 

Carbonate  of  magnesia .•..•••••••  ,052 

Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron.  •  •  •  • .  • ,101 

SiUca 170 

Insoluble  matter ,270 

Water  and  loss...". ,072 

1,000 
Annakt  des  Mmet,  4me  S4iri9,  n,  p.  487. 
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and  the  joints— especially  of  the  first  and  second  series — 
are  well  developed ;  but  they  are  fewer  and  narrower 
in  this  bed  than  in  that  which  overlies  it.  The  rock 
in  different  parts  is  either  of  a  dark  blue,  brown,  or 
buff  colour,  but  white  calcareous  spar  occurs  at  intervals, 
as  well  in  small  veins  and  isolated  masses,  as  facing  or 
filling  its  joints.  Throughout  this  bed,  especially  where 
calcareous  spar  and  earthy  iron-ore  abound,  for  some 
distance  on  either  side  of  the  Candelaria^  Colorada, 
and  Descubridora*  lodes  the  rock  is  sprinkled,  its 
laminae  are  interlaid,  and  its  joints  are  invested  or  filled, 
with  granules,  filigrees,  leaves,  plates,  and  veins  of 
native  silver,  mixed  with  the  sulphuret,  the  chloride, 
and — less  frequently — the  chloro-bromidef  of  silver. 
In  many  such  parts  of  the  Manto  this  impregnation 
has  been  so  general  and  so  rich  that  the  workmen  have 
left  only  a  few  slender  pillars  of  it  to  support  the  roof; 
and  these  are  mostly  pierced  and  scored  in  pursuit  of 
rich  veins  and  fibres.  On  every  side  of  the  cavernsj 
thus  opened,  galleries,  extended  on  lines  of  ore  nearly 
coincident  with  the  joints,  form  as  they  interlace  an 
almost  inextricable  labyrinth. 

Silver  and  silver-ore  are  thus  scattered  through  lime- 
stone in  this  part  of  Chanarcillo,  in  the  same  manner 


*  One  mass  of  native  silver  and  silver-ore  obtained  from  this  lode  was  so  large, 
that  it  was  mounted  and  long  used  at  the  mine  as  a  card-table. 

t  Mr.  Domeyko,  AnndU$  dea  Mmes,  4me  Serie,  iz.  p.  453. 

Colonel  Lloyd,  Report  to  the  Foreign  Office^  on  the  Minee  of  Ccpiapd  (London, 
1867),  p.  18. 

X  In  such  an  opening  on  another  formation  at  the  ChUaa  de  CarvaUo  a  horse 
whim  has  been  set  up  and  is  worked  by  lamp-light. 
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as  gold  is  dispersed  through  Jacotinga*  in  Brazil; 
native  copper  through  certain  trap-rocks  near  Lake 
Superior ;  f  tin-ore  through  slate  at  Fatwork, :{;  and 
through  granite  at  Carclaze^^  Raggy-rowal,  1|  and 
Balle8widden%  in  Cornwall,  at  Geyer  in  Saxony,  and 
Zinnwald**  in  Bohemia;  and  the  carbonate  of  copper 
through  sandstone  at  West  Feltonft  ^^  Shropshire, 
Alderley  Edge :[;:{;  in  Cheshire,  and  Huidobro  in  Old 
Castile.  §§ 

(3.)  Many  small  cavities,  incrusted  with  the  chloro- 
bromide  of  silver  and  filled  with  calcareous  clay,  occur 
in  a  bed  of  ferruginous  limestone,  a  few  inches  thick, 
which  crops  out  at  Colorada  some  thirty  fathoms  below 
the  Manto. 

(4.)  A  second  thin  bed  of  cellular  limestone,  even  more 
ferruginous  and  clayey  than  the  first,  appears  about 
fifty-five  fathoms  beneath  it ;  and,  as  it  intercepts  the 
scanty  portions  of  rare  showers  which,  absorbed  by  the 


*  '^  Micaceous  iron  Schist." — Gabdnbb,  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Brazil, 
p.  493.     Posiea. 

t  Whitney,  MetaUie  toeaUh  of  the  United  States,  pp.  270, 287. 

%  Comfcall  Geological  Transactions,  y.  p.  120. 

\  M.  Jan,  Voyages  MitaUurgiques  (1765),  iii.  p.  190.  Professor  Sedgwick, 
Cambridge  Philosophical  Dransaetions,  i.  p.  108 ;  and  (Address  to  the  Geological 
Society,  18th  February,  1831),  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society,  i.  p.  283, 
Philosophical  Magazine  and  Annals,  ix.  (1831),  p.  284.  M.  M.  von  Oeynhausen 
and  Ton  Dechen,  Philosophical  Magazine  and  AnncUs,  Y.  (1829),  pp.  241-2.  Dr. 
Boase,  Cornwall  Geological  Transactions,  lY.  pp.  238-9.    Ilnd,  y.  p.  120. 

g  Comtoall  Geological  Transactions,  y.  pp.  53,  235.        If  Ibidy  pp.  15,  235. 

**  Mr.  Hawkins,  Comtoall  Geological  Transactions,  n.  pp.  33,  43. 

ft  Murchison,  Silurian  System,  pp.  39,  297.     Postea, 

XI  Murchison,  Silttrian  System,  pp.  39,  297-  Mr.  Higgs,  CormeaU  Geological 
Transactions,  yzi. 

\\  Postea. 
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Buriace,  are  not  dissipated  in  shallow  galleries,  is,  there* 
fore,  called  the  Manto  de  Agua. 

Alternations  of  crystalline,  greyish-buff,  with  homo- 
geneous, compact  passing  occasionally  into  slightly 
lamellar,*  dark-blue  limestone,  make  up  the  rest  of 
this  formation. 

(c.)  The  second  limestone  exhibits  similar  alternations 
of  buff  coloured  with  blue,  and  crystalline  with  compact 
rocks;  but  contains  neither  fragmentary  nor  metal* 
liferous  beds. 

The  presence  of  silica  and  aluminaf  makes  hydraulic 
lime:}^  common  to  both  formations. 

{d — I.)  A  bed  of  siliceous  limestone  about  nine  feet 
in  thickness,  divides  the  second  homblendic  formation 
parallel  to  its  surface  into  nearly  equal  parts. 

(6.)  As  deep  as  eighteen  or  twenty  fathoms  the  third 
limestone  is  greyish  blue  and  semi-crystalline ;  there, 
however,  it  suddenly  assumes  and  thenceforward  main* 


*  *<  The  Tariotu  kinds  of  struoture  to  frequently  pass  into  eacli  other  in  the 
<<  same  mass,  that  it  is  oftentimes  yerj  difficult  to  obsenre  where  the  one  begins 
**  and  the  other  ends.  When  the  rock  has  a  compact  texture,  bat  more  par- 
"  ticularly  if  it  be  crystalline,  it  most  conmionly  exhibits  a  massiTC  structure ; 
''  and  as  it  gradually  becomes  more  and  more  fine-grained  and  homogeneous,  it 
"  generally  acquires  a  proportionate  degree  of  fissility/' 

Da.  BoABB,  Prinuury  Geology ^  p.  104. 

t  '*  La  roche  la  plus  commune  de  cet  ^tage  est  un  calcaire  argileux  contenant 
'*  enyiron  40  p.  100  de  r^sidu  inattaquable  par  les  acides,  et  ne  renfermant  que 
"  quelques  traces  de  magn^sie. 

M.  DoMSTKO,  AtmaUs  dea  Mins$  4me  S^e,  ix.  p.  438. 

X  "  When  limestones  contain  considerable  portions  of  silica  and  alumina,  they 
**  form  what  has  been  termed  of  late  years  hydraulic  lime,  and  the  mortars 
**  made  with  them  are  called  hydraulic  mortars,  of  these,  Parker's  cement  •  •  • 
**  will  set,  as  it  is  termed,  or  become  solid  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  either  in  air 
"  or  under  water."— P«iny  CyelaptBdia  (Article  Mobtab),  xv.  p.  420. 
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tains  a  bluish-black  hue  and  homogeneous  structure. 
Its  joints,  meanwhile,  are  lined  with  amianthus. 

(1.)  About  four  fathoms  beneath  the  surface  of  this 
formation  the  Manto  de  Cachi,  a  bed  of  calcareous  spar 
no  more  than  three  inches  thick  adjoining  the  hdes 
and  scarcely  an  inch  elsewhere,  is  traced  throughout 
the  district. 

The  limestone  strata  are  destitute  of  organic  remains 
at  Chanarcillo,  but  they  a£ford  them  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.* 

(b.d.)  The  three  strata  of  limestone,  alternate  with 
two  groups  composed  in  great  measure  of  felspar,  quartz, 
and  hornblende. 

In  both  these  much  white  felspar  often  imperfectly 
but  sometimes  regularly  crystallized,  and  dark  green 
hornblende  in  small  groups  of  prismatic  crystals,  are 
scattered  through  a  basis  of  quartz  and  felspar ;  which, 
mostly  mixed  with  hornblende,  is  generally  green. 

(2.)  Acicular  crystals  of  hornblende  thinly  interlace 
subordinate  beds  of  quartz. 

(3.)  Greenstone,  perhaps  rather  finer  in  grain  below 
than  above,f  makes  up  the  remainder  of  both  groups. 

Grains  of  iron  pyrites  are  found  at  intervals,  and 
particles  of  copper  pyrites  less  frequently :  calcareous 
spar,  either  as  an  ingredient  of  the  rock  or  in  small 


•  **  Je  n'ai  pas  trouT^  de  d^ris  organiques  dans  toate  la  partie  de  la  montagne 
'*  qui  renferme  les  filons  m^tallif^res,  quoiqu'on  en  trouTe,  oomme  je  yiens  de 
«  dire,  antant  but  le  chemin  de  Test,  prds  de  Molle,  que  but  le  chemin  da  nord- 
*'  ouest,  aux  enyironB  d'Ingenio." 

,  M.  BoxBTKO,  Armaki  de$  Mine$,  4me.  Qexii,  ix«  p«  485. 

t  Und,  p.  437. 


M 
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irregular  veins,  occurs  sparingly  throughout  the  series  ;* 
but  epidote,  similarly  dispersed,  appears  in  the  lower 
beds  only. 

The  presence  of  asbestus  in  minute  flakes  gives  some 
portions  a  foliated  character,!  whilst  in  both  groups 
others  are  massive ;  a  crystalline  structure  is,  however, 
common  to  all.  A  few  of  the  numerous  joints;}:  present 
mere  unctuous  faces ;  but  most  of  them  are  filled  with 
calcareous  spar,  mountain-cork,  mountain-leather,  or 
amianthus. 

No  intermixture  of  ingredients  takes  place,  no  veins 
extend  from  one  rock  into  the  other,  at  any  contact  of 
the  calcareous  and  homblendic  formations;  every 
change  of  series  is,  on  the  contrary,  sharply  defined 
and  immediate. 

At  Colorada  all  the  strata  are  alike  traversed  from 
S.E.  to  N.W.  by  two  parallel  dykes,  about  four  or  five 
fathoms  apart,  dipping  N.E. ;  one  three  or  four,  the 
other  six  or  eight  feet  wide.  Their  chief  ingredients, — 
felspar  and  hornblende, —  are  often  porphyritic,  dis- 
integrated, and  soft,  in  the  calcareous  series;  but, — 
mixed  with  quartz, — are  fine-grained  and  hard  when 
intersecting  homblendic  formations. 

(c«)  The  most  productive  veins  in  Ghanarcillo 


*  '*  On  a  trouT^  cette  roche  compos^e  de 

"  Carbonate  de  chaux *076 

y,  de  magn^sie *084 

<'  Partie  attaquable  par  lee  aeides    -316  tenant  *08  de  tiHoe  soluble  dans  la 

potasse. 
<<Partie  inattaqoable -672 

•998." 
H.  DoxBTXO,  Annalei  da  Mines,  4me.  Mrie,  ix.  p.  439. 

ti^p.440.  tIU<;,p.437. 
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Dtredion,  Dip, 

iheDemtbridoralode 18**  E.  of  N.  &  W.of  S.    ...     W. 

••  Ouanacalode    N.E.  &  S.W '  N.W. 

••  Ovias de  Deteubridora  branches  18*  E.  of  N.  &  W.  of  S.  ...     W. 

••  Wcainglode SS"*  E.of  N.  &  W.  of  S.  ...  N.W. 

••  Colorada  lade  38"  E.  of  N.  &  W.  of  S.  ...  N.W. 

••  Counter  lode   30"  W.  of  N.  «fe  E.  of  S.  ...  N.E. 

••  Dolores Primera,  or  Loreto  lode  38"  E.  of  N.  &  W.  of  S.  ...  N.W. 
**  Chnas  de  Dolores  Tercera  ] 

Jn^anches  )    ^^'^  ^'  °^  ^-  ^  ^'  °^^-  — .  N.W. 

••  Candelaria  lode .^. 20"N.of  E.&  S.of  W.  ...  W.ofN. 

••  Bolaco  lode  .! 20"  W.  of  N.  &  E.  of  S.  ...     W. 

••  Ovias  de  Carvallo  hrcmches ... .  20"  E.  of  N.  &  W.  of  S.  ...     W. 

Innumerable  small  branches  spread  from  all,  especial* 
ly  from  the  Candelariaj  Colorada^  and  Descubridora^ 
the  largest  and  richest  lodes  in  the  district  Some  of 
these  connect  neighbouring  veins ;  but  generally  they 
dwindle  and  disappear,  as  well  vertically  as  horizontally, 
within  very  short  distances. 

(1.)  The  directions  of  productive  lodes  are,  perhaps, 
more  diversified  in  this  than  in  any  other  mining 
district ;  for  they  yield  similar  ores,  whether  parallel 
or  transverse  to  the  (Jlucans)  veins  which  are*  composed 
of  clay  only. 

(2.)  The  strata  slope  gently  (4* — 10")  to  the  south- 
west, but  the  lodes  incline  much  more  rapidly  (64'' — 78*") 
towards  paints  which — ^from  the  relations  between  dip 
and  direction — are  as  various  as  their  bearings ;  yet, 
with  one  exception  only,  are  always  west  of  the 
meridian. 

The  passage  of  lodes  from  one  rock  to  another  is, 
when  uninfluenced  by  other  circumstances,  nowhere 
accompanied   by  remarkable  changes  of  dip;    save 
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between  the  Manto  de  Ossa  and  the  limestone  imme- 
diately beneath.  There  however  the  lodes  do  not 
directly  enter  one  formation  on  leaving  the  other, — as 
elsewhere  they  do; — but,  conforming  awhile  to  the 
slope  (10° — 12°  south-west)  at  their  junction,  pass  for 
some  way  between  them.  Yet  this  coincidence  is  not 
of  the  same  extent  in  every  case ;  for  after  maintaining 
it, — the  Candelaria  (d.d'.  Fig.  7.)  for  about  fourteen 
fathoms  and  a  half.^-the  Colorada  (a.  a.)  and  Waring 
(b.  b'.)  for  nearly  eighteen  fathoms  and  a  half  each, — 
and  other  lodes  (c.  c.)  for  different  distances,  they  all 
at  length  resume  their  normal  inclinations  (64° — 78°). 

Fig.  7.  (Transvene  Section.) 


Scale  40  fathoms  to  the  inch. 

a,  a'.  Coloraja  loia.    h.  h'.  Warittg't  lode.    e.  e'.    e.  <f.  Gtaat  At  DMcvbridora. 

d.  if.  Candelaria  loih. 

As  the  lower  sides  (foot-walU)  are  distended  and 
more  erect  when  lodes  improve  in  quality,*  they  thus 


•  "  It  U  genetallj  obterred  In  the  miatlon*  of  the  underlay  ot  dip,  that  thoN 
"  paiia  ot  lodee  aie  tieheit  which  are  nearett  to  perpendicular." 

Mb.  Thomas,  Report  on  a  ftriwy  of  the  liming  dUtriet  from  Chactaaivr  to 
aimAanu(lSlS),  p.20. 

"  It  i«  a  remaikablc  fact  that  in  traj  lode,  wbelher  it  Tietdi  tin,  capper,  oi 
"  lead  ore*,  the  portioni  wluoh  are  the  moit  perpendicular  aie  alwaya  the  most 

"  ptodneUTe.    This  perpendieolatitj  inrariabl;  takes  placs  bj  an  alteration  in 
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become  at -the  same  time  larger,  richer,  and  more 
highly  inclined. 

(3.)  Neither  the  dip  nor  the  size  of  their  poorer  parts 
seems  however  to  have  much,  if  any,  relation  to  the 
nature  of  the  rocks  they  adjoin. 

Although  considerable  portions  of  the  Colorada  and 
Waring* $  lodes  maintain  their  characteristic  breadths ; 
this — the  general  fact  elsewhere* — is  an  exceptional  one 
in  Chanarcillo ;  where — on  the  contrary — differences  in 
width  are  great,  frequent^  and  sometimes  sudden. 

The  lodes  are,  however,  largest  and  richest  where 
they  unite  with  minute  veins,  oblique  both  in  direction 
and  dip  (cruceros) ;  t  which — elsewhere  mere  joints — 
widen  only  as  they  approach  the  lodes,  when  in  the 
thick-bedded  dark  blue  limestone.;}; 

The  Candelaria  lode  {Fig.  8.  c.  c .)  is  seldom  more 
than  six  inches  wide  where  it  crosses  the  homblendic 
dykes  (a.  a.'  a.  a.')§  of  Colorada  ;  but,  though  uniting 
with  no  other  vein,  it  enlarges  at  the  upper  side 
(hanging-wall)  to  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  immediately 


"  the  incUnatioii  of  the  lower  oxfoot^MDaU  of  the  lode^  which  heeomes  more  Tertical 
"  (heUywg  cut)  ;  whilst  the  opposite,  or  hanging^wdU  may  continue  dn  the  line 
"  of  its  original  dip :  this  change  frequently  produces,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
"  a  more  perpendicular  appearance,  and  an  enlargement  of  sine  in  the  lode,^* 

CcmwaU  Oeoloffioal  I^rantactumi,  t.  p.  231. 

•  M  Erery  lode  is  generally  characterised  hy  aprerailing  sise,  which,  howerer, 
'*  may  now  and  then  fluctuate  greatly,  though,  for  the  most  part,  it  does  so  withia 
*<  moderate  limits/'— ComtooA  Oeohgiedl  Tran$aaian9f  T.  p.  241. 

f  «  On  appelle,  au  Chili,  eroUew  (erucero)  tout  fllon  secondarie  qui  s'unit  a^ 
"  filon  prindpali  formant  arec  cellui-ci  un  angle  quelconque." 

M.  DoMBTKO,  Atmakt  de$  Mine$,  4me.  SMe,  xx.  p.  446. 

X  Ante,  p.  14.  {  Ante,  p.  80. 
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on  entering  the  adjoining  limestone.  The  Colorada 
lode  (6.  b'.)  however  traverses  both  rocks  with  but  little 
change  of  size. 

F^.  8.        Plan. 


Scale  40  fathoms  to  the  inch. 
a,  a\  a.  a\  Dyke9,         h,  b\  Colorada  lode,         c.  c'.  Cas%delaria  lode. 

The  wider  parts  of  lodes  rarely  consist  of  veinstone 
only,  but  enclose  also  blocks  of  the  adjoining  (country), 
and  thus  assume  a  brecciated  structure.*  Their  widest 
portions  often  (take  Horse)  split ;  f  but  such  separate 
veins  are  seldom  rich.  On  passing  from  one  rock  to 
another  differing  from  it  merely  in  hardness,  the  lodes 
often  divide  also  into  branches;  which  in  the  softer 
beds  are  generally  less  inclined,  larger,  and  richer,  but 
in  the  harder  are  flatter,  smaller,  and  poorer  than  the 
hdes  are  when  entire.     (Table  III.) 

(4.)  Where  no  joint  separates  the  lodes  from  the 
rocks,  the  transition  between  them  is  so  gradual,  that 
the  changes  in  their  mineral  character  are  scarcely 
perceptible.^ 

•  Cornwall  Geologieai  Traneactiane,  t.  pp.  210, 213,  229. 
t  Ihid,  pp.  213,  231. 
%  Dr.  Boase,  Primary  Geology,  p.  179.    Cornwall  Oeol,  Tram.  v.  pp.  184, 186. 
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Where,  however,  the  lodes  difler  much  in  structure 
and  composition  from  the  rocks  adjoining  them,  they 
are  often  bounded  on  either  side  by  the  smooth  (walls) 
faces  of  joints,*  which — subject  to,  each  its  peculiar^ 
flexures — ^are  approximately  parallel.  Sometimes  also 
the  lades  are  divided  lengthwise  by  parallel  joints,t 
but  the  portions  in  which  they  abound  are  seldom  rich. 
And  when  the  rocks  are  of  lamellar  structure  certain 
hdes  which  traverse  them  occasionally  partake  it  also.;]: 

Whilst  the  lodes  traverse  calcareous  stratalheir  earthy 
ingredients  are  for  the  most  part  granular  limestone 
and  calcareous  spar ;  but  in  the  homblendic  series  they 
are  principally  felspar,  quartz,  and  hornblende.  Whe» 
however  magnesia,  alumina,  and  silica  occur,  as  some- 

•  Mr.  William  Phillips,  Tratuaetiont  of  the  Geological  Society,  zi.  p.  126. 
Mr.  Came,  CoacnwaU  Geological  Traneactione^  u.  pp.  60, 21.  Dr.  BoMe,  Ihidt  i^^ 
p.  448 ;  Primary  Geology ,  p.  176.  Mr.  Hopkins,  Ijmd.  and  Edin,  PhUoeophical 
Magasine  and  AmuUe  (Third  series),  iv.  p.  68 ;  y.  p.  130 ;  n.  p.  869.  Edinburgh 
New  PhUoeophical  Journal^  xxii.  (1836),  pp,  156,  159.  CormoaU  Geologioa 
Traneaetione,  t.  p.  169^ 

t  M.  Werner,  ^010  Theory  of  the  formation  of  Veim(Eiig]iB)LTnxi%\»tioxir),pp^ 
87, 107, 136, 214, 226.  M.  Dauhuisson,  Dee  Mines  de  Freiberg,  i.  p.  53.  M.  Jars, 
Voyages  Mitalhargiquett  iti.  p.  98.  M.  De  Luc,  Geological  Travels,  in.  pp.  266, 
273.  M.  de  HnmboldC,  Poliiical  Essays  on  New  l^xim,  lit.  p..  229.  M.  Foumet, 
Etudes  sur  les  d^pAts  M^talliferes,  p.  43.  Professor  Sedgwick,  Cambridge  PhUo' 
sophieal  T^ransactions,  I.  p.  108;  Address  to  the  Geological  Society,  18th 
February,  1831,  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society,  i.  p.  283 ;  Philosophical 
Magaatine  and  Annals,  ix.  (1831),  p.  284  ;  Geological  Transactions,  in.  (n.b.) 
p.  483.  Dr.  Macculloch,  System  of  Geology,  i.  p.  387.  Mr.  Westgarth  Forster, 
Section  of  the  strata  from  Cross  Fell,  to  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  p.  191.  Mr.  Fox, 
Beport  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society  (1836),  p.  93.  Professor 
Phillips,  Treatise  on  Geology  (reprinted  trom  the  End.  Britan.),  p.  138.  Mr.  Burr, 
Mining  Review,  No.  X.  (1837),  p.  66.  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  H.  T.)  De  la  Beche, 
Report  on  the  Geology  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset,  p.  339.  Cornwall 
Geological  Dransactions,  T.  pp.  179,  182,  232.  M.  Domeyko,  AnnaUs  dee  Mines, 
8me.  S^rie,  xvni.  p.  3.  Mr.  Whitney,  Metallic  Wealth  of  the  United  States 
(Philadelphia,  1854),  pp.  52,  63. 

X  Mr.  Pryce,  Mineralogia  Comubiensis,  pt  95.    Cornwall  Geological  Trans,  ^ 
T.  pp.  181,  232. 
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times  they  do,  amongst  the  calcareous  rocks,  the  lodes 
a£ford  pearl-spar,  amianthus,  felspar,  and  quartz,  in 
addition  to  their  ordinary  constituents ;  in  like  manner 
whenever  lime  forms  either  part  of  the  rock  or  beds 
and  veins  in  the  hornblendic  series,  the  lodes  contain 
calcareous  matter  also.  Thus  to  some  extent  all  lodes 
partake  in  turn  the  nature  of  every  rock  they  traverse.* 
These  changes  are  much  more  conspicuous  in  the  cal- 
careous and  hornblendic  strata  of  Ghanarcillo,  than 
they  are  amongst  granite  and  its  congeners,  in  which 
similar  ingredientsf  are  so  differently  aggregated. 

The  contrast  between  such  parts  of  the  same  lodes 
as  traverse  different  rocks  is  much  more  manifest  in 
their  metallic  than  in  their  earthy  constituents;  for 
whilst  contained  in  the  hornblendic  series  they  afford 
traces  of  blende  and  small  quantities  of  iron  pyrites 
only,:};  but  when  bounded  by  calcareous  strata  they 
yield  silver  and  most  of  its  ores  in  almost  unexampled 
abundance.  § 

The  lodes  are  however  by  no  means  alike  rich  in 
every  part   of  the  three  limestone  formations  ;||  but 


*  Anie,  p.  2Z,  Note.f 

t  Bey.  J.  J.  Conybeare,  Annal$ofPhilo»ophff,  n.  (n.8.  1823),  p.  39.  Dr.  Boaie, 
C^mwaU  Oealoffioal  Tramactums,  it.  p.  391.  De  la  Beche,  QeoHogieal  Manual 
(8rd.  edition),  pp.  440-443, 449-454.  Researches  in  Theoretical  Oeology,  pp.  296- 
300.  Dr.  Boase,  Primary  Geohgy^  pp.  131,  205.  M.  DelessCy  Bulletin  de  la 
SooUti  Qidhgigue  de  France^  zy.  (2me  S^rie),  p.  782.  Quarterly  Journal  of  the 
Oeohgieal  Society  of  London,  xyi.  (Translations  and  Noticea^yp.  11, 

X  M.  Domeyko,  A$mdles  des  Mines,  4nie.  S^rie,  ix,  pp.  487,  439.  Colonal 
Lloyd,  Report  to  the  Foreign  OJice,  on  the  Mines  of  Cepic^  (1857),  pp.  7,  8. 

{  M.  Domeyko,  Annales  des  Mines,  4me.  Serie,  ix.  pp.  437,  438*  Colonel 
Lloydy  Report  to  the  Foreign  Office,  on  the  Mines  of  Copiapd,  pp.  7,  8. 

I  *<  La  partie  la  plus,  riche  du  filon  (elben^ficio)  snit  de  preference  eertaina 
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contrariwise,  when  the  rock  is  white,  pale  blue,  or  buff 
coloured,  crystalline,  and  thin- bedded,  they  are  little, 
if  at  all,  more  productive  than  they  are  in  the  horn- 
blendic  series.*  This  is  strikingly  exemplified  at 
Colorada ;  where  the  principal  forfef  is  unproductive 
throughout  the  second  hornblendic  formation ;  except 
in  a  thin  interlying  floor  of  limestone ;  in  that,  however, 
it  yields  both  vitreous  silver-ore,  and   native  silver. 

But  notwithstanding  the  bounding-planes  of  each 
formation  by  preserving  the  same  level  on  either  side 
of  every  lode  afford  proof  that  any  motion,  whether 
vertical  or  oblique,  which  may  have  taken  place  on 
one  side  of  any  lode^  has  extended  in  like  manner  to 
the  other ; — portions  of  the  first  limestone,  which,  at 
twenty-five  fathoms  deep  form  opposite  sides  (walls) 
of  the  Candelaria  lode^  differ  widely  in  appearance.;); 

Many  white  and  pale  grey  beds  alternate  in  the 
south-eastern  or  lower  side  Cfooi-wall),  but  a  dark- 
grey,  homogeneous  thick -bedded  limestone  only  occurs 
in  the  (hanging-wall)  north-western.^  The  former  is 
straight  and  smooth,  the  latter  crooked  and  rough.  On 
both  sides  the  two  hornblendic  dykes||  preserve  their 


"  couches  priyil^gi^s,  et  que  ce  sont  ces  oouclies  qui  rendent  le  fllon  m^UlliCfire 
*'  (9on  io$  numto9  que  hacen  pintar  la  vetaj" 

M.  DoicBTXO,  Afmahi  de»  MineSf  4me.  S^e,  ix.  p.  446. 

*  "  The  cleaTtge-planes  of  the  schistose  slates  are  almost  inrariably  curved  and 
«  contorted  wheneTer  the  rock  is  quartzose,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  usually  verj 
"  fissile,  and  the  laminae  are  highly  inclined :  either  of  these  conditions  is  accounted 
<(  inauspicious." — Comwail  Geological  Tranaaetione^  Y.  p.  225. 


t  The  Colorada  lode.     Table  III. 
X  Ihid,  pp.  195-204.  j  Table  III.  |1  Awte^  pp.  80,  83. 
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ordinary  parallelism  in  direction  and  dip.  In  them 
the  lode  is  about  three  feet  and  a  half  wide;  and, 
partaking  their  nature,  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
disintegrated  felspar  and  hornblende.  On  entering 
the  limestone,  however,  the  irregularities  of  its  north- 
western side  (hanging-wall)  distend  it  to  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  in  width  on  either  side  of  both  dykes  (Table 
Ill.f  Fig.  8 ;  *  and  then  its  chief  ingredients  are  cal- 
careous spar,  earthy  yellowish  brown  iron-ore,  vitreous 
and  red  silver-ore,  and  native  silver.  In  such  parts 
also  the  chloride  and  chloro-bromide  of  silver  often 
encrust  the  joints. 

In  great  part  of  the  calcareous  series  (a.  c.  €.'\)  dark 
grey  and  deep  blue  tin  ts  prevail,  which,  more  pronounced 
amongst  the  deeper  than  in  the  shallower  beds,  pass 
occasionally  into  bluish  black  in  the  third  limestone  at 
Colorada  and  San  Francisco  nuevo.  These  portions 
though  sometimes  granular,  and  often  crystalline,  are 
mostly  massive  in  texture;  and  they  afford  every 
variety  of  lamellar  structure.  Isolated  lumps  and  small 
irregular  veins  of  calcareous-spar,  are,  at  intervals, 
enclosed  in  the  dark  rocks.  Hitherto  the  lodes  have 
been  rich  whilst  traversing  the  thick-bedded,  homo- 
geneous, deeply -tinted  limestones  only;  but  even  in 
portions  of  these,  some  parts  of  them  are  barren. 

Often,  indeed,  the  other  earthy  ingredients  are  so 
much  alike  in  both  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
lode  from  the   rock  (country)  at  their  contact;  but 


*  Ante,  p.  83.  f  AiUet  pp.  70>73. 
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as  calcareous- spar  sometimes  forms  continuous  veins 
(leaders*)  in  the  lodes  and  their  branches ;  it  is  there- 
fore rather  more  abundant  in  them  than  in  the  dark- 
coloured  limestone  they  traverse- 
Such  parts  contain  many  drusy  cavities,  which  are 
encrusted  with  calcareous-spar,  pearl-spar,  and  quartz ; 
but,  though,  spangled  with  rare  crystals  of  silver  and 
its  ores,  they  are  seldom  rich.f 

Many  small  hollows  opening  one  into  another, 
between  blocks  of  limestone  and  ribs  of  calcareous-spar, 
form  an  irregular  cavern,:t:  perhaps  twenty  fathoms 
long,  twelve  fathoms  high,  and  from  three  to  fifteen 
feet  wide,  in  the  Candelaria  lode^  about  half-way  down 
the  first  limestone,  at  Colorada.^ 

Large  though  isolated  portions  of  the  compact 
calcareo-ferruginous  matrix  are  impregnated  with 
native  silver  in   masses^  veins,  and  ramifications,  of 

•  Mr.  William  Phillips,  Geologieal  Tramaetiona  (o.s.),  ti»  p.  138.  Camwail 
Qaologiedl  Tran$aeUon»f  y.  p.  208. 

t  *'  Rare  and  curioos  crystalline  minerals  *  *  *  are  seldom  found  in  connection 
"  with  large  quantities  of  ore,  although  the  lodes  which  afford  them  maj  he  pro- 
"  dnctiye  in  other  parts." — CormoaU  Geological  Trantadiona,  v.  p.  206. 

X  **  At  Doleoath  a  vugh  *  from  eighteen  to  twenty  fathoms  in  length,  three 

"  fathoms  high,  and  from  four  to  nine  feet  wide  '  occurred  in  the  ifom  lode, 

**  Instead  of  a  single  large  cayem,  it,  however,  oonsisted  of  an  infinity  of  small 

"  ones,  opening  into  each  other ;  or  perhaps  it  may  be  more  correctly  described 

*'  as  a  part  of  the  lode  filled  with  vesicular  carbonate  of  iron.    At  the  ConaoUdated 

**  Minea,  between  the  110  and  120  fathoms  levels,  on  Taylor^a  lode,  « little  west 

'*  of  Taylor's  shaft,  a  very  extensive  '  vouffh,*  or  cavity  was  discovered ;  the  sise 

**  was  much  greater  than  is  commonly  observed,  being  nearly  forty  fathoms  in 

**  length,  and  from  one  to  two  fathoms  high ;  the  direction  was  nearly  horizontal, 

*'  the  lode  both  above  and  below  producing  good  ore."    Cornwall  Qeologioal 

TronaaeHonat  ▼.  p.  209,  Note,    See  also  Mr.  Rule,  ComwaU  Qeohgieal  Trana- 

aetiona,  i.  p.  226.   Mr.  Burr,  Mining  Review,  No.  VII.  (July,  1835),  p.  48.    Mr. 

(afterwards  Sir  Henry  Thomas)  De  la  Beche,  Report  on  the  Oeohgy  of  Cornwall, 

Devon,  and  Someraet,  p.  824. 

6  Table  TIL 
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every  imaginable  shape  and  size; — with  the  chloride 
of  silver  in  like  manner,  but  in  less  abundance ; — and 
with  vitreous  and  red  silver-ore  in  the  same  way,  though 
in  still  smaller  proportions.*  Whilst  the  hdes  traverse 
certain  strata  their  joints  and  crevices  are  often  encrusted 
and  filled  with  the  chloride  of  silver  and  native  silver ; — 
less  frequently  with  vitreous  and  red  silver-ore  and  the 
chloro-bromide  of  silver ; — and,  yet  more  rarely,  with 
the  bromide,  and  the  iodide  of  silver.  Occasionally 
also  the  same  minerals  interlaminate  the  rockf  for 
short  distances  on  either  side  of  the  hdes. 

Portions  of  all  the  lodes  have  been  enormously  rich. 

At  about  one  hundred  fathoms  deep  in  the  first  lime- 
stone (a.)  great  part  of  the  Candelaria  lode^  for  a  length 
of  thirty-five  fathoms,  afforded  so  much  native  silver  and 
chloride  of  silver,  mixed  with  chloro-bromic,  vitreous, 
and  red  silver-ore,  that  it  averaged  sixty,  and  some 
portions  of  it  yielded  nine  hundred,  (Troy)  lbs.  of  silver 
per  ton. 

The  Color ada  lode,  whilst  traversing  the  second 
limestone  (c.)  at  one  hundred  and  thirty  five  fathoms 
deep  in  Color  ada  and  Desempeno,  contains  great 
quantities  of  comparatively  inferior  ore;  so  largely 
mixed,  however,  in  some  parts  with  native  silver,  the 
chloride,  chloro-bromide,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver, 

*  M.  Bomeyko,  Annalea  de$  Mines,  4me.  S^rie,  ix.  pp.  438-439.    Colonel 
Lloyd,  Report  to  the  Foreign  Office^  on  the  Minee  of  CppiapS,  p.  13. 

t  "  On  Toymit  de  tout  petits  fenillets  des  cUoro-bromnres  diss^nin^  dam  le 
•*  roohe  encaiMante."— M«  Dombtko,  AnnaXee  dee  Minee^  4me.  S^e,  zx.  p.  446. 

t  Table  III. 
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and  with  vitreous  and  red  silver-ore,  that  sixteen 
hundred  tons  selected  from  it  gave  sixty  four  thousand 
lbs.  of  silver;  *  of  which  one-eighth  part  was  obtained 
by  two  miners  in  a  month. 

From  this  rich  part  of  the  Colorada  lode  several 
(branches)  veins  strike  obliquely  southward  to  Waring* s 
lode  ;  which,  when  alone,  was  barely  an  inch,  but  after 
their  union  with  it  was  six  inches  wide.  For  five 
fathoms  in  length,  and  nine  feet  in  height  the  hde 
maintained  the  same  size,  but  it  then  entered  a  bed  of 
white  limestone  and  dwindled  to  its  former  dimensions. 
When  small  its  only  ingredient  was  calcareous  spar ; 
but  during  its  enlargement  this  was  mixed  with  the 
chloride  of  silver  and  vitreous  silver-ore,  and  great  part 
of  it  was  so  thickly  intertwined  with  (bar-silver)  native- 
silver  ;  that, — too  tough  for  extraction  with  the  ordinary 
mining  tools,  and  too  porous  to  be  blasted  with  gun- 
powder,— ^it  was  cut  out  bit  by  bit  with  chisels.t 


♦  Table  in..  PL  II.  Q. 
t  Table  III, 

The  beMtting  vice  of  Spauisli  America  is  so  recklessly  punned  in  Chansroillo, 
that  on  a  pay-day  groups  of  iU-olad  natiye  miners  may  be  often  seen  playing  at 
pUeh  and  toee  with  siWer  dollars.  When,  also,  the  joint  earnings  of  comrades, 
amounting  to  (a  donbloon)  an  ounce  of  gold,  are  paid  in  a  single  coin,  they  some- 
times settle  by  a  toes  which  of  them  shall  pocket  the  whole.  Many  would  there- 
fore starre  were  they  not  fed  by  their  employers. 

Although  all  works  at  the  surface  and  all  entrances  to  the  mines  are  within 
high'Walled  court-yards ;  the  mouth  of  every  shaft  and  (leoelj  gallery  is  also 
closed  by  a  gate,  which  is  never  opened  unless  in  presence  of  an  oyerseer,  who 
may  be  summoned  by  a  bell  rung  on  occasion  from  within  the  mine. 

AH  ore  brought  to  the  surface  is  at  once  taken  into  small  iron-fenced  plots, 
within  the  walls;  where,  careftilly  guarded,  it  is  (dreeeedj  prepared  for  reduction. 

Native  workmen  never  leave  either  the  mine  or  the  (dreeeing'flocrd)  ore-plots 
until  both  their  clothes  and  their  persons  have  been  strictly  examined.  I  can, 
however,  merely  allude  to  the  dangerous  and  disgusting  manner  in  which  they 
often  unsuccessfUly,  attempt  to  secrete  small  lumps  of  rich  ore. 

'*  As  the  Mexican  miners  are  almost  naked  and  are  searched  on  leaving  the 
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At  a  depth  of  thirty-eight  fathoms  in  the  first  lime- 
stone (a.)  the  Colorada  and  Waring  lodes,*  when 
nearly  parallel  and  about  five  fathoms  apart,  meet  and 
intersect  the  Counter  lode,  at  horizontal  angles  of  68*" — 
70\  but  do  not  (heave)  displace  it.  The  chloride  of 
silver  is  obtained,  in  small  though  rich  (hunches) 
masses,  from  Waring^s  lode;  and,  mixed  with  native 
silver,  from  the  Colorada.  Similar  ores  have  been  so 
abundant  in  the  Caunter  lode  that  more  than  three 
thousand  five  hundred  lbs.  of  silver  were  realized  from 
the  short  range  between  its  intersections. 

The  Colorada  and  Waring  lodes  unite  at  a  depth  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  fathoms  in  the  second  limestone 
(c.) ;  and,  for  an  extent  of  about  fifty  fathoms,  yielded 
the  chloride,  chloro-bromide,  bromide,  and  iodide  of 
silver  in  small  proportions,  and  vitreous  and  red  silver- 
ore  mixed  with  native  silver  so  largely,  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  Desempeno  and  San  Francisquito  shared 
therefrom  the  proceeds  of  more  than  fifty-three  thousand 
lbs.  of  silver.f 

Descubridora  had  been  constantly  and  extensively 
wrought  for  five  and  twenty  years,  when,  on  preparing 
foundation  for  a  storehouse,  in  the  first  limestone  a  few 


«  mine  in  the  most  indecent  manner,  they  conceal  small  morsels  of  natiye  silyer, 
"  or  red  sulphuretted  and  muriated  silTer  in  their  hair,  under  their  armpits,  in 
"  their  mouths,  and  in  other  parts  of  their  persons.  *  *  *  It  is  a  most  shocking 
**  sight  to  see  *  *  *  hundreds  of  workmen  all  compelled  to  allow  themselves  to 
**  he  searched  on  leaving  the  pit  or  the  gallery.  A  register  is  kept  of  the  minerals 
"  found  on  them;  *  *  *  and  in  the  mine  of  Valenciana  at  Guanaxuato  the  value 
<(  of  these  stolen  ores  amounted  in  thirteen  years  to  £36,000  sterling." 

M.  DB  HuxBOLDT,  PoKtical  Essaif  on  New  Spamt  ixi.  p«  247* 
*  Ante,  p.  81.     Tabie  III,  t  Tablee  III.  IV,    PL  11.  B. 
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feet  only  from  the  lode,  a  line  of  silver  and  silver-ore  was 
unexpectedly  laid  open.  This  was  the  upper  edge  of  a 
lenticular  mass ;  which,  about  eighteen  feet  long,  fifteen 
deep,  and  two  and  a  half  through  towards  the  centre, 
was  nowhere  thicker  than  a  crown-piece  at  its  circum- 
ference. It  afforded  native  silver,  mixed  and  invested 
with  the  chloride,  and  chloro-bromide  of  silver  in  such 
rocksj  that  some  of  them  like  those  obtained  from  the 
lode  in  1831,-2,* — were  temporarily  used  as  card- 
tables.t  Within  two  months  the  formation  was 
exhausted;  meanwhile  more  than  forty  thousand  Ibs; 
of  silver  were  extracted  from  it. 

But  (hunches)  masses  of  such  richness,  which 
occur  at  intervals  only,:};  are  generally  surrounded  by 
much  larger  bodies  of  inferior  ore.  Of  this  there 
remain,  either  still  unbroken  in  the  lodes  or  rejected  at 
the  surface,  almost  incalculable  quantities,  which  might 
have  been  wrought  to  great  advantage  had  Chanarcillo 

•  AnUf  p.  69.  t  'Antet  p.  76.    Note, 

X  **  It  appears  that  at  the  formation  of  Yeins  •  *  *  the  distribution  of  siUer 
*'  has  been  yery  ttneqnal ;  sometimes  concentrated  in  one  point,  and  at  other 
*'  times  disseminated  in  the  gangtie,  and  allied  with  other  metals.  Sometimes  in 
"  the  midst  of  the  poorest  minerals  we  find  a  very  considerable  body  of  native 
*'  silver,  *  *  •  which  in  place  of  being  concealed  in  galene,  or  in  pyrites  in  a 
**  small  degree  argentiferous,  or  of  being  distributed  through  the  whole  mass  of 
**  the  vein  over  a  great  extent,  is  collected  into  a  single  mass.  In  that  case  the 
**  riches  of  a  point  may  be  considered  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  poverty  of  the 
'^  neighbouring  minerals.  *  *  *  In  Mexico,  as  well  as  in  Hungary,  large  masses 
*'  of  native  silver  and  vitreous  silver>ore,  appear  only  in  a  reniform  shape ;  the 
<•  composed  rocks  exhibit  the  same  phenomena  as  the  masses  of  veins.  When 
'*  we  examine  with  care  the  structure  of  granites,  syenites,  and  porphyries,  we 
<(  discover  the  effects  of  a  particular  attraction  in  the  crystals  of  mica,  amphibole, 
**  and  felspar,  of  which  a  great  number  are  accumulated  in  one  point,  while  the 
«  neighbouring  parts  are  almost  entirely  destitute." 

M.  DB  Humboldt,  Politictil  Essay  on  New  Spain  (English  Translation),  iii. 
p.  160. 
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been  but  sufficiently  watered ;  under  present  circum- 
stanceSy  however,  the  richest  portions  of  it. only  are 
available. 

As  no  record  is  kept*  either  of  ore  from  the  mine,  or 
of  refuse  whilst  it  is  (dressed)  made  ready  for  reduction ; 
the  proportion  of  ore  in  the  mass  can  be  compared, 
neither  with  that  in  the  (dressed)  cleaned  portion,  nor 
with  its  produce. 

The  proprietor  of  reduction  works  near  Chanarcillo, 
derives  a  trifling  profit  when  a  ton  (avoirdupois)  of 
ore,  from  his  own  mine,  will  yield  twenty-three  (troy) 
ounces  of  silver;  but  he  can  buy  none,  of  that  produce, 
at  a  price  remunerative  to  the  miner. 

As  some  of  the  partners  in  Colorada  are  refiners  of 
silver,  they  choose,  as  the  Tinners  in  Cornwall  anciently 
chosef ,  rather  to  divide  the  (dressed)  cleaned  ore,  than 
to  sell  it  amain  and  share  its  proceeds. 

The  following  extract  from  accounts  kept  at 
that  minej:  may,  perhaps,  give  a  sufficient  idea  of  the 
general  produce. 

*  '<  At  Valeneiana  "  in  Mexico  '*  they  know  to  witliin  a  few  ponndi  the  quality 
'*  of  gangite  '*  (Tein-stuff)  "  which  daily  goes  out  of  the  mine.  *  *  *  At  the  place 
*'  of  aaaemblage  in  the  great  pits  *  *  •*  two  persons  CdetpaehadoresJ  are  seated 
*'  at  a  table  with  a  book  before  them  containing  the  names  of  all  the  miners 
"  (ienaterotj  employed  in  the  carriage.  Two  balances  are  suspended  before  them  » 
*'  and  two  assistants  judge  the  weight  of  each  carrier's  load.  If  the  carrier 
<<  belieyes  his  load  to  be  a  light  one  he  says  nothing ;  but,  on  the  other  hand  if 
*'  he  thinks  it  heayier  than  usual  he  demands  it  shall  be  weighedi  and  the  weight 
"  thus  determined  is  placed  to  his  account." 

M.  DB  HuKBOLDT,  PoUHcol  Eitoff  on  New  Spain,  in.  p.  248. 

t  "  The  sandie  Tinne  •  •  «  after  often  cleansing,  they  call  black  Tynne,  which 
**  is  proportionably  diuided  to  euerie  of  the  adventurers." 

Carbw,  Survey  of  ComnoaU  (Edit.  1769),  p.  12. 

:(  8650*6    grains. »  one  Spanish  Mark ; 

101*44  lbs.  (avoirdupou) i^  one        „       Quintal; 

64*      quintals »  one        „       Cqfon, 

Kelly,  Univer9al  Cofnbiet,  I.  p.  320,  322. 
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1855. 


January  . . . . 


February  . .  • 
March 

April 

May    

June     

July    

August    •  • . . 


September  .. 


October  •••• 


Norember  •  • 


December  .  • 


Quantity  of  ore. 
Iba.  (avoird.) 


Os.  (troy)  of 

■ilyer  per  ton 

(avoir.)  of  ore. 


18,960 
57,212 

1,622 
23/»4 

8,448 
40,170 

ii,seo 

29,214 
4,326 
37,734 
47,068 
10,648 
26,968 
22,722 
21,910 
13,796 
19,476 
3,842 
29,214 
34,084 
404 
22,618 
11,360 
10,762 
28,634 
4,462 
84,894 


lbs.  664,132 


230 
256 
637 
382 
265 
892 
610 
265 
610 
382 
382 
460 
266 
806 
610 
380 
382 
266 
306 
204 
306 
610 
306 
255 
204 
1,020 
486 


Quantity  of 

silver 
OS.  (troy)« 


1,948 

6,612 

460 

392 

16,996 

2,686 

8,326 

984 
6,484 


2,956 
3,104 
4,988 
2/)82 
3,320 
436 
8,990 
8,104 
66 
6,126 
IfiSO 
1,224 
2,142 
2,082 
7,554 


1 
I 


I 


If  onthlj  pro- 
dace  of  lUrer. 
OS.  (troy). 


8,920 

4,012 
16,388 

5,912 

7,418 

8,026 
2,166 

11,048 


9,778 


8,286 


4,916 


9/i86 


OS.  96,456 


ATcrage  proportion  of  tilTor  in  the  ore  1*172  per  cent.,  or  383  os.  (troy.) 

per  ton  («Toiidupois). 
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1856. 


January  . . . . 


February  . . . 


M  arch     •  •  •  • 

April 

May    

Jane   • 

July    

August  . . . . 
September  •• 
October  •••• 


November  • . 
December  .. 


Quantity  of  ore. 
lbs.   (ayoird.) 


48,284 

6,492 
34,084 
90,836 

3,854 
28,402 
64,920 
42,604 
26,780 
21.604 
18,258 

1,964 
15,418 

3,246 
49,908 
12,172 

40,576 
17,040 
21,910 
7,100 
10,346 
50,314 


lbs.  556,012 


Oi.  (tro7)  of 

■ilrer  per  ton 

(aToir.)ofore. 


357 

3,825 
740 
255 

7,140 
765 
382 
306 
102 
127 
765 

3,825 
306 

1,275 
357 
255 

127 
255 
306 
460 
635 
280 


Qukntity  of 

lilTer, 
0(.  (troy). 


7,696 
11,066 
11,260 

3,510 
12,284 

9,700 
11,070 

5,820 


1.940 
2,992 
1,458 


Monthly  pro- 
duce of  silver. 
OS.  (troy). 


30,042 


25,^4 


16,890 
1,218 


10,808 


3,962 
9,840 

2,300 
6,890 

2,982 
6,290 


oz.  115,666 


Average  proportion  of  ulver  in  the  ore  1*426  per  cent.,  or  466  oz.  (troy) 

per  ton  (avoirdupoia). 
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Although  these  columns  show  the  quantities  of  ore 
shared  by  the  proprietors  of  Colorada  in  1 865 — 6,  the 
produce  they  record  is  merely  that  of  the  native  silver, 
the  chloride,  chloro-bromide,  and  other  amalgamable 
compounds  of  silver  (metales  calidos)  it  contains.  To 
this  we  must  add  the  proceeds  of  smelting  the  vitreous, 
red,  and  other  rarer  ores  (metales  friosj ;  which — 
occurring  in  every  metalliferous  part  of  the  lodes,  but 
more  abundantly  in  some  calcareous  strata  than  in 
others, — yield  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
(troy)  ounces  of  silver  per  (avoirdupois)  ton  of  ore ; 
or  from  0-275  to  0367  per  cent. 

Taking  the  weight  of  (dressed)  cleaned  ore  at  unity, 
the  proportion  of  silver  extracted  from  it — 

by  amalgamation in  1855  was  0*01 172* 

1856    „   0-01426* 

smelting <   ' 

or  on  an  average 0*012964  to  00129661 

a  produce  much  smaller  than  that  of  earlier  years. 


0-00279* 
0-00367* 


«  <<  In  most  Countries  the  precious  metals  and  their  ores  are  weighed  by  different 
<*  Standards ;  but  to  facilitate  comparison,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  express 
*'  decimally  the  proportion  of  the  one  in  an  unit  of  the  other  OTerywhere.'* 

t  *'  The  quantity  of  silver  extracted  from  the  minerals  by  means  of  mercury, 
*<  is  in  the  proportion  of  3}  to  I  of  that  produced  by  smelting.  This  proportion 
**  is  taken  from  the  general  table  formed  by  the  provincial  treasuries,  from  the 
*<  different  districts  of  mines  in  New  Spain.  There  are  however,  some  of  those 
''  districts,  for  example  those  of  Sombrerette  and  Zimapan  in  which  the  produce 
«<  from  smelting  exceeds  that  of  amalgamation.'* 

H.  DB  HuxBOU>T,  Political  Euay  en  the  Kingdom  qf  New  Spam,  ni.  p.  250. 
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Nearly  one  half  the  produce  is  native  silver ; — about 
one-third  is  obtained  from  the  chloride  of  silver, — and 


(a.)  "  The  moit  abundant  silver-ore  in  Chili  is  the  chloride,  wKich  is  usodsted 
"  with  the  bromide  of  silver  and  native  metal.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  great 
"  variety  of  sulphureto  and  arseniureU.  Their  yield  is  from  0-003  to  0*008 ;  the 
"  richest  contain  002  of  sUver." 

Whitnbt,  Metallic  WeaUhofthe  Unitsd  States,  p.l78. 

**  The  produce  of  the  mines  of  Chili,  has  considerably  increased  of  late  years. 
*'  At  eight  leagues  distance  to  the  north-west  of  Mendoza  the  Cerro  de  Uspallata 
**  contains  masses  so  rich  that  they  yield  from  0*13616  to  0*2  of  silver." 

M.  DB  Humboldt,  Political  Eeeay  on  New  ^tain,  xii.  p.  353. 

(&.)  **  The  contents  of  the  minerals  of  Potosi  **  in  Peru  "  have  diminished  in 
**  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  depth  of  the  works. 

**  In  1545  a  produce  of  from  0*4  to  0*45  was  very  common ; 
"      „    1574  the  mean  contents  were  from  0*04  to  0*045,  and  minerals  which 

*'  yielded  0*25  were  considered  extremely  rich  ; 
'*      „    1607  the  mean  contents  were  from  0*00625  to  0*000937. 
''  Since  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,— 

0-000303  to  0000404. 

**  The  minerals  of  Potosi  are  consequently  extremely  poor,  and  it  is  on  account 
"  of  their  abundance  alone,  that  the  works  are  in  such  a  flourishing  state.  It  is 
**  surprising  to  see  that  from  1574  to  1789,  the  mean  riches  of  the  minerals  have 
"  diminished  in  the  proportion  of  170  to  1,  whilst  the  quantity  of  silver  extracted 
*'  from  the  mines  has  only  diminished  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  1." — Ibid,  p.  378. 

*'  The  mean  wealth  of  the  minerals  *  *  *  in  the  mines  of  Pasco  in  Peru  is 
•'  0*000717."— XMrf,  p.  166.     Note. 

**  The  mines  of  Cerro  de  Pasco  *  *  *  have  grown  sensibly  poorer  in  descending. 
II  •  «  •  T^Q  tenor  of  the  ores,  which  at  the  surface  sometimes  amounted  to  0*3, 
"  and  averaged  0*0015,  now  hardly  surpasses  0'0004."—  WHrnnsT,  MetaOie 
<*  Wealth  of  the  United  States  (PhiladelphU,  1854),  p.  169. 

(c.)  *'  In  New  Granada  the  depository  of  argentiferous  minerals  of  Santa  Anna 
"  near  Hariquita  forms  a  bed  in  the  gneiss  and  yields  on  an  average  0*00407  of 
'*  silver."    M.  de  Humboldt,  PoUtieal  Essay  on  New  ^pain,  in.  p.  387. 

(d,)  **  In  Mexico,  the  mine  of  Valenciana,  "  in  the  total  mass  of  minerals  pro- 

"duced  during  the  year  1791,  afforded — 
**  '0001  of  rich  minerals  (pohiUos  and  Xdbones)  which  yielded  -111905  of  silver 
«*0028  „  (apolvillado)  „  046886      „ 

"•0152  „  \blanoo  hueno)  „  -015630      „ 

'*  '0215  of  poor  minerals  (granzas,  tierras  ordinarias,  Sco.)  „    -001873      „ 

"  and  produced  on  an  average » -005814      „ 

«  In  the  district  of  Pachuca  the  produce  of  the  Biscaina  yein  is  divided  into 

<(  three  classes ;  of  which  the  richest  yielded  from  "  0*003000  to  0*003302  of  silver 

„         second    „        „  0-001250  ,r 0*001687     », 

„        poorest   „       about    0*000662  „ 
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the  remainder  from  vitreous  and  red  ore,  the  ehloro- 

**  In  the  district  of  Tasco 

the  minerals  of  Tehnilotepec  yield  about   0'001250  of  siWer ; 
those  of  Ouautla 0*002250  „    . 

'<  Inyestigations  made  by  Don  Fausto  d*Elhuyar,  Director  General  of  the  Mines 
*'  of  Mexico,  and  by  several  members  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Mines  show  the 

"  mean  riches  of  the  slWer  minerals  is  from 0*0018  to  0'0025 ; 

"  and  Don  Jos^  Garces  y  Eguia»  who  directed  extenslTO  mining  operations  in 
**  scTeral  districts,  says  (Ntteva  Theoretica  del  benejicio  de  hi  meiaiea  (Mexico, 
'*  1802),  pp.  121, 125),  that '  the  mean  riches  of  Mexican  minerals  amounts  only 

"to 0*001375/ 

M.  DB  Humboldt,  PoUtical  EuayanNew  Spain,  iii.  pp.  162,  163, 165,  166. 

(0.)  <*  The  silver  furnished  by  the  United  States  comes  almost  wholly  from  the 
"  native  gold  of  California.  There  is  no  proper  silver  mine  within  our  territory, 
"  although  there  are  several  localities  where  a  small  amount  of  this  metal  is 
'*  obtained  in  connection  with  lead  ores. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  the  lead-ore  of  the  Coal  Hill  mine  affords  traces  of  silver 
„    New  Hampshire  „  Baton  ,,        „      0*001000     „ 

„  „  „  Shelbume      „        „      0*001500    „ 

„    Connecticut  „  Lane's  „        „      0*002000  > 

to  0003500  ( " 
„  „  the  lead  of  ... .  Middletown    „        „      0*000637  ) 

to  0*001911  i  " 
„    Pennsylvania  the  lead-ore  (galena)  of  Chester  „        „      0*000372  > 

to  0000506  S  " 
n  f>  »     (phosphate  of  lead)  „    „        „      0*000020    „ 

„  North  Carolina  the  lead  of  Washington  mine,  in  1844,  afforded  0*007500^ 

*  „  1851,       „      0*008719 

of  auriferous  silver,  which  contained  on  an  average  23*2  per  cent,  of 
gold. 

Mr.  Whitney  describes  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  Missouri  lead  districts  very 
minutely ;  but  he  makes  no  mention  of  their  having  afforded  silver. 

Large  quantities  Of  native  silver  encrust  the  rich  deposits  of  native  copper, 
which  are  extensively  wrought  in  many  places,  near  the  (Michigan)  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Superior ;  but  great  part  of  it  is  secreted  by  the  workmen. 

"  The  silver  rarely  form  lumps  of  more  than  a  few  ounces  in  weight,  although 
**  some  pieces  weighing  several  pounds,  and  nearly  pure,  have  been  obtained.  •  •  • 
"  The  amount  of  silver  obtained  from  the  Cliff  Mine  has  sometimes  been  quite 
"  considerable  *  *  *  it  is  mostly  picked  by  hand  from  the  coarse  metal  taken  out 
"  from  under  the  stamp-heads."  During  the  four  years  1848-51  the  proportion 
of  silver  vras  0*0000135  the  weight  of  ore  stamped, 

WmTHsr,  Metallic  Wealth  of  the  UnUed  Statee,^^.  180;  266-305;  381-421. 

Australia  supplies  Europe  with  large  quantities  of  the  sulphate  of  lead,  which 
yields^  on  an  average, 

0*350000  ito  weight  of  lead,  and 

0*001071  „  silver,  beside  a  little  gold. 

M&.  J.  A&THtTR  PHaLiPB,  Joumal  of  the  Society  of  Arte,  27th  April,  1859. 
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bromide,  bromide,  iodide,  and  other  yet  rarer  com- 
binations of  the  same  metal. 

(/.)  **  The  silver-ore  of  Kongsberg  in  Norway  was  divided  into  four  parts 

"  whereof  the  first    contained  about 0*66  its  weight  of  silver 

f,     second ,,       from  0*11361  to  0*118154      „  „ 

„     third  (picked)         „      about...   ••••  0*006816      „  n 

The  fourth  (stamped  and  washed)  is  subdivided  into  three  parcels ; 

of  which  the  best  ....  contained  about  .  • 0*004544      „  „ 

„  average..        „         from    0*00142    to  0*001704      „  „ 

„  poorest..        „  „      0*000284  „  0*000568      „  „  •' 

H.  Jabs,  Voyage*  MitaUurpques,  ii.  p.  103. 
The  proportion  of  ore  in  each  parcel  is  not  mentioned. 

"  Those  portions  of  rock  which  adjoin  the  veins  and  partake  of  their  nature 
**  (fiUdbandJ  contain,  occasionally,  small  quantities  of  native  silver  and  the 
"  sulphuretof  silver;  but  seldom  exceeding  a  0000071  part  of  the  mass, they 
*'  will  not  repay  the  cost  of  the  extraction." 

M.  Daubbbb,  Annates  des  Mines,  4me  S^e,  it.  p.  258. 

M.  DuBOCEBK,  Annates  des  Mines,  4me  8^e,  xv.  p.  378. 

**  At  Sata  the  proportion  of  silver  obtained  is 

0*014800  the  weight  of  cleaned  (dressed)  galena,  or 
0*017200  „  „  lead." 

M.  DuROCHSR,  Annates  des  Mines,  4me  S^ie,  xv.  p.  345. 

*<  In  the  Banat  auriferous  pyrites  from  Tsiktova  afforded 
0004677  its  weight  of  sUver." 

M.  DB  CHANC0UBT0I8,  Annates  des  Mines,  4me  S^xie,  x.  p.  583. 

(g,)  '*  Near  Chemnita  in  Hungary  one  part  of  the  SjpHatergang  yields 

0*000040  its  weight  of  silver,  and 

0*000005  „  gold ; 

whilst  anodier  affords 

0-000045  ito  weight  of  silver, 

00000058         „  gold,  and 

0*031970  „  lead. 

In  the  same  district  the  ThSrhe  vein  gives 

0000025  iu  weight  of  silver, 

0*000005  „  gold,  and 

0004600  „  lead. 

The  Biebergang  ftimishes 

0*000059  ito  weight  of  silver,  and 

0*0000001  „  gold. 

The  Griinergang,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  presento 

0*000078  ito  weight  of  silver ; 
the  mean  produce  of  the  district  being 

0*0000484  the  quantity  of  crude  ore  extracted." 

MM.  BivoT  &  DucHANOT,  Annates  des  Mines,  5me  S^rie,  iii.  pp.  358-363. 

M.  Pache,  Annates  des  Mines,  4me  S^rie,  x.  p.  595. 
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But  all  these  ores  are  not  alike  plentiful,  whilst  the 

"  The  silver  ores  of  Nagybfiaia  afford 
0-000536  their  weight  of  silver,  and 
0000015  »,  gold ; 

those  of  Neusohl 
0000915  their  weight  of  silver, 
0-000018         „  gold. 

The  lead  ore  of  the  same  districts  yields 
0*000117  ..  their  weight  of  silver, 
0*0000016..  „  gold,  and 

0057  to  0085  „  lead." 

MM.  Bitot  &  Ditchakot,  ^imo/^  de»  Mine;  5me  S^rie,  iii.,  pp.  365-6. 
"  At  Prdbram,  in  Bohemia,  the  cleaned  (dressed)  ore  yields  on  an  average 
0-375000  ito  weight  of  lead»  and 
0-002228  „  silver." 

M.  DB  Hbnnbzbl,  AntuUes  des  Mines,  4me  Serie,  i.  p.  40. 

(A.)  **  At  Clausthal,  in  the  Harts,  picked  and  sifted  ore  mixed  with  that  which 
"  had  been  stamped  and  washed,  in  proportion  of  about  seven  to  three,  affords 
0-001016  its  weight  of  silver,  and 
0*553  „  lead." 

M.  DB  Hbhnbzbl,  Annales  des  Mines^  4me  8erie,  it.  p.  839. 
M.  DB  BoNNABB,  Annales  des  Mines,  Tit.  p.  59. 

(t.)  "  Throughout  the  district  of  Freiberg,  in  Saxony,  the  proportion  of  silver 
"  obtained  from  cleaned  (dressed)  silver  ore  was,  in 

1762 0*000994  its  weight  ^  1781 0*001136  iU  weight. 

3 0-000994        „  2 0001230        „ 

4 0-000994        „  3 0*001172        v. 

5 0-001065        „  4 0-001349        „ 

6 0*000994        „  5 0001136        „ 

7 0*001562        „  6 0001136        „ 

8    0-001207        „  7 0001207        „ 

9 0*001207        „  8 0-001207 

1770 0*000639        „  9 0008278        „ 

1 0*001136        „  1790 0001349        „ 

2 0-001278         „  1 0-001420        „ 

3 0-000994        „  2  . .  * . . .  0*001349        „ 

4 0000994        „  3 0001349        „ 

5 0-000994        „  4 0*001349        „ 

6 0-000639        „  5 0001278        „ 

7 0-001136        „  6 0*001849        „ 

8 0*001325        „  7  ....»4  0001491        „ 

9 0001041        „  8 0-001562        „ 

1780 0*001207        „  « 0^001683        „ 

1800 0*001846        „ 

"  Buring  these  thirty-nine  years,  therefore,  the  average  produce  of  silver  was 
«(  0-001211  the  weight  of  the  (dressed)  ore  from  which  it  was  extracted. 
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lodes  traverse,  even  congenial  portions  of,  the  different 
limestone  formations. 


^  In  all  other  parts  of  the  Ersgebirge  the  tilTer  ores  are  so  much  richer ;  that 

in  1763 thej  averaged  0'010508« 

,,  1799 „  0004544, 

and  daring  the  interval  „  0*008520." 

M.  DAtTBirissoK,  De9  Mine$  de  Freiburg  tn  Saxe  (1802),  ii.  pp.  122>4. 
M.  DB  Humboldt,  PoUHeal  E99ay  on  Neto  Spain  (1811),  iii.  p.  167. 

(J.)  "  Mines  of  lead- ore,  rich  in  siWer,  were  anciently  wrought  in  Sicily  and 
**  Calabria,  but  they  are  now  neglected." 

M.  Paillbttb,  Annalea  det  Mines,  4me  S^rie,  n.  p.  613. 

{k*)  '*  From  the  Sierra  Almagrera,  in  Spain,  cleaned  (dressed) 

flna-grsined  ....  galena  from  the  Carmen  mine  yielded  0*717906  of  lead  ic  O<>]O40S  of  illTer 

radiated    „                          „  „       0-080808         „  0-006406  „ 

black  argillaceoiu     „                       „  „       0*S90608        „  0-008SS7  ^ 

„                      „     from  Affuilas  »       0*687470         „  0-008487  „ 

large  grained  ..        „         „     Pittad  „       0-600000        „  0KKX)007  „ 

carbonate  of  lead „         „  „       0>41«I06        „  0*001Mft  „     . 

**  Assays  of  ore  from  other  mines  in  the  same  district  produced 
from  0-600000  to  0-78860,   and  aTsrsged 0-710770  of  lead ;  and 

•'    0*000140  „  0-000900,  „        0*000900  of  tnTer : 

maadre  carbonate  of  lead  from  Cape  de  Oat  gare..  ••  0-009880       „      .'* 

M.  Paillbttb,  Annales  des  Mines,  4me  S^rie^  n.pp.  806,  818. 

H.  Berthier's  analysis  afforded 
from  0*880000  to  0*700000,  and  averaged  0-618888  of  lead; 
„    0-001000  „  0*010800,  „  0*008010  „  caver; 

showed  that  the  silver  mixed  with  lead-ore  in  this  district  is  a  sulphuret,  and 
prOTod  that  it  contained  no  gold. — AnnaUs  des  Mines,  4me  S^rie,  ni.  p.  823. 

M,  Saurage's  assays  indicate  the  proportion  of  silver  to  hare  been  0*004  the 
weight  of  crude  ore  from  the  mines  of  Almagrera. 

Annales  des  Mines,  4me  Serie,  it.  p.  107* 
"  During  the  first  six  months  of  1843,  first  class  ore  formed  about  40,  and 
"  second  quality  perhaps  60  per  cent,  of  the  mass ;  and 

the  proportion  of  lead  it  aflbrded  wss  from  ..  0-800000  to  0*880000; 
and  n  eilTer  „  nearly  0*008800: 

Imt  In  the  ooneipondlng  part  of  1844  flnrt  elaas  ora  was  only  18  or  IS  per  cent,  and 

the  proportion  of  lead  declined  to 0*100000  or  0*110000; 

and  „  tilTer       h  0-001160  „  0*001800. 

Galena  obtained  from  slate  is  richer  in  silTer  than  that  from  limestone  in  this 
district." 

M.  Pbbxollbt,  Annales  des  Mines,  4me  S^rie,  iz.  pp.  6o,  77;  x.  p.  256. 

Mr.  Michell,  Director  of  very  extenslTe  Reduction  Works  in  this  district, 
during  its  richest  period,  found  the 

aTsnge  proportion  of  lead  ....  0*180000  the  weight  of  ore; 

aadoftilyer  ..  0-008804         „  »i  ;  or 

0-018845  „  lead. 

Cornwall  QeoL  IVasu.,  Ti.  p,  814. 
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In  the  third  limestone  the  lodes,  beside  their  earthy 


At  Arrayanet,  near  Linares,  in  the  province  of  Jaen,  the  proportion  of  Bilver 
was  between  0*000184  and  0-000214  the  weight  of  cleaned  (dressedj  ore ;   or 

0000306  „  lead. 

At  PoMO  Aneho,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  the  proportion  was 

about  0*000248  the  quantity  of  cleaned  ore  ;  or 
0-000367  „  lead; 

and  this  is  nearly  an  average  throughout  the  district. 

Although  this  lead  is  smelted  in  Spain,  the  silver  it  contains  is,  for  the  most 
part,  extracted  either  in  England  or  in  France ;  a  small  quantity  only  being 
separated  at  La  Carolina,  near  Linares. — From  the  MSS,  £f  HenbtThoxas, 
Bsq.,  F.O.S.,  Director  of  Workt  at  Po9o  Ancho. 

The  galena  of  Linares  yields  from  0*700000  to  0*720000  iU  weight  of  lead,  and 

„    0000280  „  0,000490  ,,  silver. 

M.  Lak,  AnnaUe  dee  Minee,  6me  S^rie,  xii.  pp.  626,  628. 

The  mines  of  this  district  are  mentioned  by  M.  le  Play,  Annalee  dee  Minee, 
8me  S^rie,  y.  p.  184;  M.  Paillette,  Annalee  dee  Minee,  4me  S^rie,  ii.  pp.  313, 
817;  Mr.  Whitney,  MetaUic  Wealth  of  the  United  Sutes,  p.  379;  Professor 
Ansted,  Scenery,  Science,  and  Art,  p.  141,  Note. 

"  Argentiferous  galena  occurs  in  the  Barranco  de  Yal  de  Plata  between 
Moneayo  and  Saragossa." — ^M.  Leitao,  Annalee  dee  Minee,  5me  Serie,  I.  p.  109. 

(t.)  The  mine  of  Chalanchee,  near  Bourg  d'Oisans  in  Dauphiny,  afforded 
silver  in  the  proportion  of  from  0*090888  to  0*181777  the  quantity  of  the  nickel, 
cobalt,  and  iron-ores  with  which,  beside  other  ingredients,  it  was  mixed. — M.  de 
BovRNON,  Journal  de  Phyeique  (1784),  xxiv.  p.  202.  M.  Schbbibbr,  Journal 
de  Phyeique,  xxiv.  pp.  380,  887.  M.  Hbricast  db  Thubt,  Journal  dee  Minee 
(1806),  XX.  p.  46.  M.  Lbfbbtrb,  Notieeeur  lee  Mineraie  et  Ueinee  dee  Chalanchee 
d'AUemoni  et  du  Grand  Cloe  (Paris,  1852),  pp.  4-10.  M.  Lobt,  Bulletin  de  la 
SoeiiU  GMoyique  de  France,  2me  S^rie,  yxi«  p.  541 ;  xv.  p.  13. 

Cleaned  (dreeeed)  lead-ore  from  Montjean,  near  Yisille,  in  the  same  Province, 
produced  Or430000  ito  weight  of  lead,  and 
0-001154  „  silver. 

M.  Hbricabt  db  Thvbt,  Journal  dee  Minee,  xxi.  p.  267. 
The  argentiferous  galena  of  Peeey,  near  Modtiers,  in  the  Department  of  Mont 
Blanc,  yielded  in — 

1803  ..  lead  ....  0*370000^ 

„      ..  silver    ..  0*001000  (    ^        .  . .    ,    ,         ,  ,  •        ,» 
1805  ..lead  ....  0-540000  >  *^«  ^^^bt  of  cleaned  r*««arf;  ore. 

„      ..  silver    ..  0-001820  j 

Differently  constructed  furnaces  were  used  in  each  of  these  years;  during 
whieh  equally  discrepant  results  were  obtained  from  ore  of  uniform  quality. — 
M.  Leliybo,  Journal  dee  Minee,  xx.  pp.  442,  448.  M.  Sohbbibbb,  Journal  dee 
Minee,  zxi.  p.  58.    M.  Bbbthiib^  Annalee  dee  Minee,  8me  S^rie,  iii.  p.  549. 
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ingredients,  contain  vitreous  and  red  silver-ore,  blende. 

The  proportion  of  tilver  obUined  from  cleaned  (dre999d)  lead-ore  at  Pontgibonid^ 
in  the  Department  of  Puj  de  D6me,  wae— 

in  1846 0001188  of  iU  weight. 

„  1847 0*001068  „ 

„  1848 0*001038  ,, 

„  1849 0-001023  „ 

MM.  Bitot  &  Zsbtvstmld,  Annalet  des  Minest  4me  S^rie,  ztxii.  pp.  254, 443. 
M.  GuBMTTBAU,  AnnoUt  des  Minei^  tiz.  pp.  189, 192.  M.  BsRTHiBa,  AimaieM 
dea  Minet,  8me  S^rie,  ii.  p.  112.  M.  Fovrnbt,  AnnaUs  dei  Mines,  8me  S^rie, 
II.  p.  189.    Mb.  WHinrBT,  MeUUKc  Wealth  of  tAe  United  States,  p.  880. 

The  produce  of  lead  ore  from  Carnouldt,  near  Alais,  in  the  Department  of 

Oard,  was  0*343356  ite  weight  of  lead ; 

0-000718  „  silver. 

M.  IAn,  Annates  des  Mines,  5me  S^rie,  ix.  p.  849.  M.  Boulakobr,  Annates 
des  Mines,  3me  S^rie,  yii.  p.  579.  Pbofbssoa  Anstbd,  Scenery,  Science^  and 
Art,  p.  20. 

In  1823,  the  galena  of  la  Losire  afforded  on  an  average  0-001039  its  weight  of 
siWer.^M.  Mabbot,  Annates  des  Mines,  xyui.  p.  489.  M.  Lak,  Annates  des 
Mines,  5me  S^rie,  ti.  p.  401 ;  yii.  p.  1. 

Seyeral  mines  in  the  Department  of  Areyron  yield  argentiferous  galena.— 
M.  Blayibb,  Journal  des  Mines,  xz.  pp.  201,  209,  210,  228, 276,  285,  287.  M. 
BoTBB,  Annates  des  Mines,  5me  S^rie,  n.  pp.  496, 500, 512. 

"  I  lately  obtained  from  *  *  *  a  mixed  copper  and  lead  ore  from  Pichiguet, 

0-250000  iU  weight  of  lead, 
0180000  „  copper, 

0000827  „  siWer,  and 

0000144  „  gold." 

Pbofbssob  Amstbd,  Scenery,  Science,  and  Art,  p.  21. 

At  Poultaouen,  in  Finisterre,  the  cleaned  (dressed)  ore  yielded,^ 

before  1807 0*600000  iU  weight  of  lead,  and 

0*000470  „  sUver: 

in  1846,  from  0000200  to  0000500  „  silTcr. 

At  Huelgoat,  in  the  same  Department,  the  proceeds  were,— 
in  1807>  from  galena,  0*550000  iU  weight  of  lead,  and 

0-002400  „  silver : 

in  1846,        „  between  0*001000   &  0*002000  its  weight  of  silver;  and 

from  blende,      „        0-000200   „  0-000400  „  „    . 

In  1774,  Huelgoat  afforded  an  earthy  black  ore,  from  which  M«  Duhamel 
extracted 0  009380  ito  weight  of  silver. 

In  1807  no  silver  seems  to  have  been  obtained  at  Huetgooi  but  that  separated' 
from  the  galena. 

Previously  to  1846,  however,  lai^e  quantitiel  of  native  silver,  of  the  chloride 
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and  iron  pyrites,  sometimes  mixed  with  small  quan- 


and  chloro-bromide  of  siWer,  and  of  plnmbiferous  salphuret  of  silTer,  had  been 
wrought  from  the  surface  to  about  ninety-fiye  fathoms  in  depth. 

The  plambiferoitt  solphurat  of  tilTer  yielded  at  tlmee  ae  much  as  0*190000') 

the  otiier  oree sometliiMt  oontaloed    „       0.008600  [  "^**'ot  of 

bat  the  general  produee  was from  0-OOODOO  to  O-OOMOOJ 

M.  DAUBUisaoir,  Journal  des  Minei,  xx.  p.  352 ;  xxi.  pp.  83, 88.  M.  Pbbnollbt, 
Asmatea  de$  Minn,  4me  S^rie,  x.  pp.  883*453.  Mb.  WHiTNBTy  MetaUie 
WeaUh  of  the  United  Staiest  p.  380. 

"  A  brown  indurated  oxide  of  iron  which  formed  the  upper  part  of  a  metal- 
**  liferoua  bed  in  the  higher  grounds  of  Cronebane,"  in  Wicklow,  *<  was  found  to 
"  contain  minutely  disseminated  natiye  silyer,  sometimes  in  extremely  slight 
**  filaments,  but  generally  in  particles  quite  imperceptible  to  the  eye  •  •  f  e 
"  It  contained  about  thirty  grains  of  gold  in  the  ounce,  equivalent  to  6^  per 
"  cent.,  and  hence  the  auriferous  silver  commonly  sold  for  half  a  guinea  an 
"  ounce/' — Mb.  Wbatbb,  Qeologieal  TrantaeUotu^  t.  p.  213. 

In  difierent  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  lead-ores  afford  silver  in  various 
proportions:  vix.— 


Ibblakd. 
Waterford    • . 

Wicklow  .... 
IslbopMait. 


SCOTXiAND. 

Argyle  ••... 
Dumfries  ... 


Perth    

Kircudbright . 


Boat  SkaUee •  ••«. 

Oturtnadyne 

Garryard     ••.••. 

Luff€mure  ^  Qkndakiugh 


] 


Foxdaia  •••. 

Lazey  • 

North  Lazey 
SotUhManx 


1856. 
Proportton  of  Silver  In 


0*000044 
0*000062 


0-000414 
0-001028 

0-000316 


0*000070 
0-000106 


0-000568 
0*001489 

0*000457 


1857. 
Proportion  of  Silver  la 
Lead-ore. 
0-000043 
0*0000440-000070 


0*000060 
0-000080 


0  000205* 

0000084 
0-000012 


0000055 


0-000414 
0-001028 
0000338 


0-000044 


0*000137 


0*000010 


0-000070 


0-000106 


0-000566 
0-001489 
0-000459 


0-000060 


0*000191 


0*000044  0-000067 


0*000014 


StrofUian    0*000042 

Cainumore     0*000022 

Wanloeh  Head  (as  corrected 

in  1857*)..  0-000149* 

T^fndrum    

Boat  Black  Cfvnff  0-000060 

Khrkudbright |o-000009 

Mb.  Hvbt,  MmhMre  of  the  Qeohguxd  Survey  of  Great  Britain.— MjxvbjlL 
Statibtiob    1856,  pp.  39,  40 ;  1857,  pp.  42,  43. 

«  All  the  lead  raised  in  England  and  Wales  contains  silver  in  variable  pro- 
"  portions.  *  *  «  Half  of  that  from  Flintshire  and  Denbighshire  contains  from 
"  4|  to  6|  OS.  (0*000137  to  0*000198),  and  the  other  half  9  or  10  oi.  (0*000275 
**  to  0*000306)  of  sUver  per  ton." 

Mb.  PATTWOif,  Reports  of  the  Britieh  A§90ciatim,'m.  (1836,  Notices.)  p.  50. 
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tities  of  native  silver  also ;   but  they  afford  scarcely  a 


W^LBS. 


Flint. 


Denbigh  •••• 

Merioneth    .  • 
Montgomerj  . 


Cardigan  .... 


Btigrave 

Boddelwyddan    

Bryr^ordBaU   

Bryntieddfbd 

Caylan    •••• 

ComaUhe    

T>€^  L0vel 

QofTtg    

Groevenor  Levtl     

HofyweULeml  

Hmnoard     

lf<Mff-y-M^    

Mich«U    

MtrUyn  

MM   

Ncmt    

NarO-y'-fiMwr 

NsM^'gog  ..,,•* 

Onedd 

Pofi^-y-mtffyn 

PenrhjfnrddH 

Pon^yr-henbku  ••..•.•• 

PwtttahMl  • ••••. 

Speednodl    

Tolaere   

^iMwywr*  J  Coetia  Llys. . . . 

Tyrhach 

I\fmaen  •••••••••••••• 

We$t$niniUr 

Pku  Ntwydd 

Mau'y^fh    •••• 

Aberdovy 

PHnee  of  Wales    

Bryn^-Fedwen 

Cae  Conroy 

Cttylan    •• • 

DylM    

Dyfnffwm   ••■••••••••• 

Llanmnohymawr 

Nant^y-mawr 

N<»9Uy 

Rkiwarth    •• 

Ahefffirvoydd  ••..•...•• 

Abbey  ConeoU*  • , 

JBrongtoyfi  •••«•••••■•• 

Brof^fioyd   

BtolA  Contolt    

Cefh  Bneyno 

Ctem  Bffifi  ■••••••••»•• 

Cwm  Sebon 

Darren    


0000024  0000033 
00001^6  0000214 
0000124  0000169 
0000005  0000007 
0*000040  0000057 
0-008503  0005193 
0000088  0*000122 
0*000140  0  000183 
0000208  0*000828 
0*000198  0000275 


1856. 
Proportion  of  Sfltw  in 
liMd-ore. 


0*000141 
0*000056 
0*000043 
0*000136 


0000111  0*000153 


000013010 
0*000141 


0000109 
0*000124  0 


0000041 

0000201 

0*00013410 

0*000226 

0000104 

0-000043 

0*000049 


0*000136 
0000022 


0  0000950 
0*000130 
0*000058  0 
0*000179 
0000086 


0000060 


0*000437 
0*000065 
0-00020810 


0*000504 


0-000196 
0000076 
0000061 
0*000189 


000186 
0*000196 


0-000158 
000171 


0000057 
0*000292 
000184 
0-000306 
0*000151 
0000078 
0000067 


t 


0-000184 
0-000031 


000028010*000376 
0000097IO-000112 


000129 
0*000178 

000080 
0*000266 
0000140 


0*000084 


0000570 

0*000090 

000495 


1857. 
Proportton  of  Sflrer  la 
Lead*or0. 


0*000170 
0000134 


0000088 
0000131 

0000258 
0*000109 


0000136 

0*000103 

0-000090 

0000086 

0000113 
0*000045 
0000041 
0000200 

0*000200 


0000050 
0*000179 
0-000062 
0*0001380 


0  000101 


0000245 
0-000184 


0*000122 
0*000183 

0-000345 
0*000153 


0*000191 

0*000146 

0000119 

0-000115 

0-000160 
0*000062 
0*000058 
0-000275 

0*000275 


0000069 

0-000245 

0000085 

000195 


0000152 


mlfprlntad  In  orlfinal* 


0-000091 
0000040 


0-000101 0*000137 


0*000812 


0000127 

0-000256 
0-000393 
0*000069 
0-000888 
0*000775 
0*000590 


0-000127 
0000061 


0000171 

0000307 
0000570 
0-000097 
0*000566 
0*001010 
0000918 
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trace  of  either  the  cliloride  or  chloro-bromide  of  silver. 
Whilst  the  lodes  traverse  the  second  limestone  their 


Cardigan  (con- 
tinued) •  • . . 


Caermarthen 


Dohoen 

EagMyrook  . .  • 
East  Darren  .  •  • 
Eagair  Mwyn    ■ 

Croginan    

Lisbume  Mines 
LlHt-y-hen  .  •  • 
Lltcynmaleee  . 
New  Li^name  . 
Pantmator    • . . 

Penyeefn 

Taiienn    

Thomae  United 

Ty  Llwyd 

Wehh  Poton  . 
Nant-y-Mwyn  . 
Vale  of  Towey  , 


1856. 
Proportion  of  Silver  in 
Lead-ore. 


00001740000247 
0000321 0>00a459 
00000230000033 
0-000445<0  000612 
0*000036'0000052 
0-000319  0000489 
0*000284  0*000336 


1857. 
Propcurtion  of  Silver  In 


Lead-ore. 


0-000128 
0000774 
0-000195 


0-000177 
0001084 
0000306 


0  000265'0-000377 
0*000098!0000134 
0*000176  0000245 


00012020-001695 
0000130  0000198 
00003480*000505 

00000830*000117 
00004790-000704 
0-0000160000022 
00003340000490 


0000214 


0-000131 
0000070 
000004210 


Lead. 


0000338 


0-0001400-000200 


0000182 

0000103 

000064 


Mb.  Hurt,  Memoirs  of  the  Qeologicai  Survey  of  Great  Briiatn.—'hLufVBJJi 
STATI8TI08.     1856,  pp.  35-39 ;  1857,  pp.  38-42, 

"  Loraque  les  21  quintauz  contenoient  un  marc  d'argent  ou  seiUement  6 
•'  onces,"  C0000245  or  0*000183)  "  on  pouvoit  affincr  le  plomb  avec  avantage." 
M.  Jabs,  Voyages  MitaUurgigues  (1766),  ii.  p.  554. 

"  Sflycr  is  eontained  in  the  ore  in  different  proportions,  varying  from  2  to  42 
"  ounces  in  the/o^Aw  of  21  cwts. "  (0000061  to  0001285) ;  "  but  12  ounces  " 
(0000367)  "  may  be  considered  as  the  general  average.  If  7  J  or  8  ounces " 
(0000230  or  0000245)  "  can  be  extracted  the  lead  is  worth  refining." 

Mb.  Winch,  Geological  Transactions,  it.  p.  82. 

See  also  Mr.  Westgarth  Forster,  Section  of  the  Strata  from  Netocastle-upon' 
Tyne  to  Cross  Fett,  p.  399. 

"  In  Durham  and  Northumberland  ♦  •  ♦  many  lead  ores  contain  a  much 
"  larger  portion  of  silver  than  the  average  of  •  •  ♦  the  ores  of  Mexico  and 
"  Peru." — Bbe8,  Cyclopadia,  xxxii. — Siltbb. 

"  Of  22,000  tons  of  lead  yielded  in  the  district  of  Alston  Moor,  it  is  believed 
«•  that  16,000  tons  contain  silver  at  the  rate  of  from  6  to  12  oz.  per  ton " 
(0*000183  to  0-000367),  "  and  6,000,  from  Sf  to  6  o«.  per  ton  "  (0-000107  to 
0-000183),— "the  average  being  about  5  oz.  "  (0000153).  "4,700  tons  from 
"  Swaledale,  Wharfdale,  Pateley  Bridge,  &c.,  yield  on  an  average  only  2  oz.  per 
«'  ton  "  (0*000061). 

Mb.  Pattimsow,  JUports  of  the  British  Association,  vn.  (1886)  Notices,  p.  50. 
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productive  portions  afford  vitreous  and  red  silver-ore, 


Em  GLAND. 

Durham  and 
Northumber* 
land  


Cumber  land.. 


•  •  •  •  • 


•••■•• 


AttergiU  .... 
FaUau^ld  .. 
HaUjftoett  .... 
Dtrwtnt  Minei 
lAmehead  .... 
Etutand  Wett  AUandale 

and  WeardaU 
Brtmdon  WalU 

CtUvM   •  • , 

Stanecroft     . . . , 
S&ttUng  SUmet 
Captain  CUugh 

H^aley  Field    

Stow  Craig   .. .... . 

ClargmHead 

CroitgiUHead 

Qraufield 

RoughtengUt    

Black  Sgke   

Driggiit    

OaUygiaSyke 

HudgiUBum   

HolH/Seld  

Nattras  North  Vein 
Low  Birchy  Bank    . 
Nattrae  Middle  Vein 
Brigal  Burn     ..... 
Benty/Uld.     East  End, 

Sun  Vein 

Dowpot  Syke    ........ 

Windy  Brow 

Goldacope 

South  CroatfeU    

Middle  Tyne  Green     .. 

Force  Craig 

Green  Banks    

Carre  Weetof  Went   .. 

Calvert 

Doeey 

Eaat  CrosafeU 

Allen't  Clough      

Park  Grove  Sun  Vein.. 
ThomgiU,  West  End  . . 

Lady  Vein 

Vouke  Bum,  West  End . 
Peat  Stack  HiU  .., 
ThomgiU,  East  End 
Tees  Side  is  Metal  Band, 
Patter  Syke  .. 
JRoddert^  Fell 


1856. 
Proportion  of  Sllvar  Id 


Lead-ore. 
0000301 


Lead. 
0000428 


00001460000204 
0000208  0-000291 
00001540000268 
0000182  0-000275 


0000157 


00001400' 
00001230 
0-0000970 
00001330 


0-000921 


0-000287 


0000214 


000184 
000184 
000177 
000184 


0*000347  0000490 


0001377 


0-0009420*001360 
0*0005500-000926 


0-000800 


00005840  000900 
0*0003880-000612 
0*0003980-000612 
0-0003580000548 
0*000365  0-000579 
00008210  000490 
0000326  0*000459 
00002830*000444 
00003810000437 
0*0002920000433 


0*0002830 
0*000262b 
0*0002540 
00001050 
00001520 


0000181 


000428 
000410 
000376 
000153 
000214 


0*000142|0000240 
0000161 0000245 
0*0001670000245 
0-0001740-000245 


0*000216 


0-0001560-000214 
0-0001550000234 
00001460000213 
0-0001450*000214 
0*0001440000214 
00001220*000214 
O00015l|0OO0214 


1857. 
Proportion  of  Silver  in 


Leed-oie. 


0*000267  0-000484 
0000196  0-000291 
0-0002080000291 


0-000162 
0000150 


0-000143IO-000214 

0*000146  0000188 
0  0001310000184 
0-000131 0  000184 
0-000133  0000184 
0*000066  0-000092 
0-000100|0000139 
0000291 
0000920  0001377 
0000928  0001860 


0*000630 

0*000581 

0000437 

0000398 

0*00038810 

0000369 

0*000848 

0*000309 


0000305 
0000806 


0000257 
0000139 
0000175 
0000176 
0000167 
0000175 
0-000160 
0000162 
0000180 
0*000150 
0-000158 
0-000157 
0000158 
0000151 


0000150 
0*00014410 
0-0001130 
0-000143  0 


Lead. 


0000245 
0  000214 


0000900 
0000900 
0000612 
0000612 
000543 
0000518 
0000489 
0000451 


0-000427 
0000428 


0-000372 
0-000300 
0*000262 
0-000246 
0000245 
0*000245 
0000242 
0000242 
0000242 
0*000230 
0-000222 
0000220 
0000217 
0-000214 


0000218 
000211 
000209 
000204 
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in  like  proportions  to  those  beneath ;   native  silver  is, 


Cumberland 
(oontimiidj 


Westmoreland 


Yorkthire.... 


1866. 
Proportloa  of  SUtw  In 


Lonffeleughy  BampgiU^i^ 

Blt^fiU    

WeUffitt  Cro99-v&in    .... 

Broinley  Hili    •  • 

IkmkB  Bwm,  Eaai  End. . 

LeeHouttW&U 

Oreentide    • . 

North  StammorB    

Brtmdiehow and  Barrow. 


0 
0 
0 
0 


NMer  Hearth 
Brathwaite .  •  • 


000189 
000119 
000121 
000091 


'000005 
•000357 


0*000275 
0-000184 
0-000182 
0-000122 


1857. 
Proportloa  of  SUTer  In 


0-000131 
0*000130 


0-000184 
0*000184 


0-0OOO82I0-0O0117 
0 


0-001525 
0-000506 


0 

0000222  0-000306 


000082 
000061 
000118 


0-000122 
0-000087 
0-000168 


0*000087  0KKK>122 


0-001078 
0-000357 
0-000222 
0-000182  0 


0*000060 
0-00014110 


0000490 

0-000306 

000260 


0*000092 
000209 


Hb.  "SLwSt  Memoirs  of  the  Qedhgieal  Survey  of  Oreat  Britotii.— Mimbbal 
STATUTica.    1856,  pp.  81-84;  1857, pp.  83-87. 

*'  The  lead  of  Derbysliire  and  Shropshire  yields  on  an  aTerage  from  1  ob.  to 
«  1|  OS.  only  of  sUTer  per  ton  "  (0-000080  to  0*000046  ito  weight). 
Mb.  Fattimbon,  B^jforte  of  the  BriHeh  Aeaoeiatum^  tu.  (1838)  NoCioes,  p.  51. 

Mr.  Hunt  particularises  the  lead-ore  and  lead  obtuned  from  Derbyshire,  Shrop- 
shire, and  Somersetshire,  but  makes  no  mention  of  sihrer  extracted  from  any  of 
it. — Memoir  9  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Oreat  Britain. — Mhobbal  Statibtiob, 
1856,  pp.  30,  SI ;  1857,  pp.  32, 33. 

"  Betwixt  the  twelfth  daie  of  August  and  the  last  of  October  in  "  (1294)  **  the 
«  22  yeare  of  this  king"  (the  first)  **  Edward's  reigne  there  was  tried  and  fined 
*'  out  at  Martinstowe  in  Beuonshire  by  times  so  much  fined  siluer,  as  amounted 
**  to  the  summe  of  370  pounds  jreight.  In  the  23  yeare  of  his  reigne  there  was 
'*  fined  at  the  place  aforesaid  521  pounds  and  ten  shillings  weight  of  siWer  by 
"  times.  In  the  24  yeare  of  his  reigne,  there  were  taken  Tp  887  miners,  within 
**  the  warpentahe  of  the  Peake  in  Darbishire,  and  brought  to  Beuonshire,  to  work 
'*  there  in  those  siluer  mines :  *  *  *  and  there  were  brought  thence  to  London 
**  the  same  yeare  of  siluer  fined  and  cast  in  wedges  700  four  pounds,  thr^e  shU- 
"  lings,  and  one  penie  weight.  In  the  25  yeare  of  his  reigne,  there  were  three 
«  hundred  and  fourtie  miners  brought  again  out  of  the  Peake  into  Deuonshire, 
«  and  out  of  Wales  there  were  brought  also  25  miners,  which  were  all  occupied 
'*  about  those  siluer  mines,  beside  others  in  the  selfe  countrie  of  Deuonshire,  and 
**  other  p\tieea,"-^HoUnihed't  Chronicles  (Edit.  1807),  IL  p.  545. 

**  Silver  formerly  was  found  in  great  plenty  in  the  parish  of  Combe-Martin 
**  (Miners  being  fetcht  out  of  Derby-shlre  for  the  digging  thereol)  in  the  Baign 
«  of  KiDg  Edward  L"— Fvllbb,  Worthiee  of  England  (Edit  1811),  i.  p.  270. 

**  The  lead  mines  of  Combe  Martin  were  formerly  celebrated  for  their  siWer.*' 

FoLWHBLB,  History  of  Devonshwe,  x.  p.  301. 

**  From  the  lead  mines  of  Beer  Alston  a  large  quantity  of  silyer  has  been 
"  extracted.  The  produce  of  one  Tcin  averaged  about  70  ounces  "  (0-002142) 
"  to  the  ton  of  lead.    Another  Tein  *  •  •  produced  170  oonces  "  (0*005102) 
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however^   much   more   plentiful  in   them;    and   the 


"  of  Bilver  in  the  ton  of  lead.      •  •  •    During  six  weeks  the  silver  extracted 
**  from  lead  procured  here  exceeded  six  thousand  ounces." 

Bbb8,  Cyckp€Bdia,  zxxn.    Article  Siltbr. 

*<  The  mines  of  Beer  Alston  and  Beer  Ferrers  are  remarkable  for  the  length 
**  of  time  for  which,  at  different  periods,  they  have  been  worked,  and  for  the 
"  quantity  of  silver  which  they  contain ;  the  silver  in  each  ton  of  lead  being 
«<  firom  80  to  120  ounces  **  (0002448  to  0*003672  its  weight). 

"  Wheal  Betsy  lead  mine  in  Mary  Tavy,  which  had  been  worked  about  80 
**  years  ago,  was  re-opened  about  1806.  «  *  *  The  quantity  of  pig-lead  ob- 
'*  tained  from  it  is  now  between  300  and  400  tons  in  a  year,  and  the  silver  from 
**  4,000  to  5,000  ounces,  although  a  ton  of  the  lead  yields  only  12  ounces  " 
(0*000367). 

"  The  proportion  of  silver  in  the  ore  of  "  a  lead  and  silver  mine  at  Newton 
**  St.  Cyres  •  •  •  is  said  to  have  been  30  ounces  to  the  ton  "  (0*000918). 

LT80N8,  DevofuMre,  z.  p.  oolxzxyiiz. 

Lead  from  shallow  parts  of  the  Tatnar  Mme»  contained  about  (one  hundred 
and  forty-five  ounces  per  ton)  0*004437  its  weight  of  silver;  but  firom  deep 
levels  CffollerietJ  it  afforded  from  (thirty-five  to  forty  ounces)  0*001071  to 
0*001224  only.— -Fb&cital  Norton  Johnson,  £8<i.,  F.B.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.  MS8. 


DeronBhire 


Tcanar  Silver  Lead   .... 

South  Tamar  ConeoU    . . 

Boringdon  CcneoU     .... 

Etut  Tamar   

Httel  Exmauih  4r  Adama  . 

West  CoUacombe    

FrankMiUt    

North  Huel  Friendship  . . 

Park^  Huel  Carpenter , 
Whitleiffh,  Sihfer  Brook, 
&  WoodMim 


1856. 
Proportion  of  Silver  Id 


Lead-ore. 
0001306 
0001407 
0000871 
0000793 
0000880 


Lead. 
0-002312 
0*002381 
0*001453 
0-001076 
0-000612 


0000318  0*000612 
0*000198  0000372 


1857. 
ProportioD  of  Silver  In 
Lead-ore.  r     Lead. 
0-001114  0-002079 
0*000788:0*001882 


0-001102;0*001714 
0-000523.0000949 


0-000129  0000214 


0*000059 


0000112 


0-00000710*000010 


0000100|0-000146 
Mb.  HtTNT,  Memoire  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great 

8TATI8TIC8.  1856,  p.  30 ;  1857,  p.  32. 
<<  Silver  found  in  Cornwall  unmixed  (I  mean  firee  from  tin,  copper,  or  lead)  I 
'<  have  never  seen  but  once,  and  that  was  found  native,  about  the  bigness  of  a 
*'  walnut  (of  which  I  have  part),  in  Huel-cock,  a  eopper-woik  in  the  Parish  of 
"  St.  Just."    BoBLABB,  Natural  Bietory  (1758),  p.  209. 

'' Native  silver,  dentritio  and  in  elongated  ootohedral  crystals;  and  also 
<<  capillary  native  silver  on  arragonite,  have  been  obtained  from  Levant,  in  St. 
"  Just."— Mb.  Cabnb,  CormoaU  Geol^  Tram,,  n.  (1846),  p.  48.  Mb.  Qabbt, 
Ibid,  yn.  p.  87. 

« In  the  vein  formerly  worked  at  Huel  Mexico  the  ore  appeared  *  *  *  as 
*'  insulated  masses  or  nests,  and  beside  native  silver,  corneous  ore  (mTiriate  of 
*'  aUyer)  was  also  met  with."~PB.  Bbbqbb.  Geohgioal  DransacHontf  l  p.  171. 
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chloride  of  silver  abounds  in  shallower  parts  of  the 


Hael  Mexico  fai  Perr&n  Zabuloe  *' produced  considerable  qaantitiee  of  rich 
*<  bom-silyer ;  "  and  ''  some  fibrous  native  silver  was  found  in  the  gossan." 

Ltsonb,  ComwaU^  cox.    Cabitb,  Cornwall  Geol,  Trans.,  i.  p.  121. 

**  About  thirty  years  ago,  a  lode  of  silver  was  discovered  near  the  sea,  between 
*<  St.  Agnes  and  St.  Michael ;  and  the  mine,  which  was  oalled  Huel  Mexico, 
**  produced  about  £2,000  worth  of  ore»" 

C.  S.  QiLBBBT,  nistorioal  Survey  of  Cornwall  (1817)i  i.  p.  218.  Bashlbioh, 
British  Minerals,  ii.  p.  19.  Pl.  zyi. 

My  grandfather  was  one  of  the  unfortunate  adventurers  in  this,  the  first, 
GoQiish  silver-mine. 

"  About  fifteen  years  since,  a  few  small  bunches  of  exceedingly  rich  silver  ore 
'*  (particularly  horu'-silver,  or  muriate  of  silver,  a  very  rare  production)  were 
"  raised  in  Cubert  parish.  Many  of  these  pieces  were  finely  crystallized :  but 
**  the  most  beautiful  specimen  is  in  the  cabinet  of  John  Williams,  Esq.,  and  has 
«  been  represented  and  described  in  that  elegant  work  of  Mr»  James  Sowerby, 
<<  the  British  Mineralogy  for  1808." 

C.  S.  GIX.BBBT,  HiHorical  Survey  of  C&mwaU  (1817),  i.  p.  219. 

"  At  Herland  im  Gwinear  the  silver  cross-course  between  110  and  142  fathoms 
*'  deep  afforded  for  some  distance  on  either  side  of  the  Main  (Manor)  lode,  which 
"  it  intersects,  a  mixture  of  galena,  native  bismuth,  grey  cobalt-ore,  vitreous 
*'  silver-ore,  and  native  silver ;  of  which  about  108  tons  were  raised*  The  richest 
"  mass  of  silver-ore  was  found  at  but  two  fathoms  above  the  level  at  which  it 
«  disappeared," — Thb  Rbybbkyd  Malacht  Hitohins,  Phil*  Trans,,  1801,  pp. 
159-163.  Db.  Bbbobb,  Geol.  Trans.,  i.  p.  171.  William  Phillips,  OeoL 
Trans.,  ii.  p.  152.  Lysons,  Cornwall,  ccx.  Polwhelb,  Cornwall,  it.  p.  134. 
C.  S.  Gilbbbt,  Cornwall,  i.  p.  218.  Cabne,  Cornwall  Oeol,  Transactions^  L  p. 
121 ;  II.  p.  113.  Rbbs,  Cyckpadia,  zzxii. :  Article  Siltbb.  Sib  H.  T.  Db 
tJL  Bbckb,  Beport  on  the  Geology  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset,  p.  288. 

The  quantities  of  ore,^the  proportions  of  silver  they  contained,^-and  the 

sums  realized  by  their  sale,  were : — 

Weight  of  ore,  „._  j|_^».^  ^  Proportion 

«cwu  to  the  ton.  ^^  dln>OMd  of.  ^,  {JJ^^, 

toneewt.qn.  Ibe. 

17  10    0    0    Smelted  at  the  mine  ..  0-005407 

Sold  to— 

2  0    0    0    Birmingham  Co 0-006120 

3  1    2  17    PhiUp  George  ft  Co.  . .  0*006334 


Date. 

1799. 
Aug.  .. 


„     20th. 
Sept  30th. 

1800. 

Jan.  20th. 

„     30th. 

Feb.  20th. 

AprU  5th. 

24th. 

26th. 


>> 


Forward  . 


19  18 


1 

3 
20 

6 
12 

0 


12 
0 
5 
1 
6 
4 


0 
0 


0 
0 


3  25 
3  13 


0 
8 
3 


0 
0 

7 


86     1    0    6 


ditto  . . 

Joseph  Edwards  &  Co. . 

Riddle  &  Co 

Philip  Oeorge  ft  Co.  • . 

Riddle  &  Co 

Philip  George  ft  Co.  •• 
Birmingham  Co. 


*  •  •• 


0*006334 
0  006334 
0006334 
0006334 
0006334 
0006384 

0-021236 
ETerage. 


Price  of 

ore 

per  ton. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

48 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

Different  \ 

rates. 

.  i 

Anumnt. 

£    s, 
928    6 

d. 

4 

96    0 
154    2 

0 
6 

995    0 
80    0 
152    8 
1014  13 
302  10 
616  17 

0 
0 
8 
3 
0 
6 

42  19 

3 

£4382  17 

6 

s 
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series.     The  iodid^  and  bromide  of  silver, — nowhere 


touewt. 

qn.  lbs. 

Forward . 

86     1 

0     6 

1800. 

Aug.  6th. 

21  18 

1  16 

tt 

1  12 

0     0 

tt 

6    4 

1     7 

Total  .. 

116  16 

3     0 

£    «.   d. 


Philip  George  ft  Co.  . . 
Edwards  &  Harvey    • . 
Ditto 


0006334 
0006334 
Litharge. 


60    0    0 
60    0    0 


£     «.  d. 

4382  17  6 

1096  19  0 

77    6  6 

93    6  0 


£6649    8    0 


From  the  MSS.  of  Alfbbd  Jbnxin,  Esq.,  the  Lord'a  Agmii, 
After  a  while  the  works  were  abandoned ;  but  they  were  resumed  in  1826,  and 
the  SUoer  cron-^ourse,  again  wrought,  afforded  small  quantities  of  silver-ore  at 
a  greater  depth  (ComwiU  Geol.  Trana.,  t.  Tabh  XXXIV.J;  vis.— 

Date. 


1833. 


Feb. 
Aug. 


9* 


Quantity  of  ore.  Proportion  of 

cvt.  qn.  Um.  silTer. 

4    2     0     0012646 

7     10     0-001714 

4    2    0     (r004162 

2    2    0     0006884 

0    2    0     0*006946 

Pnm  the  MSS.  of  Edwasd  Miohbll,  Esq,  Mayor  of  TVuro. 
At  the  adjoining  mine,  "  Huel  Alfred,  in  1818,  some  natire  silver  was  found, 
**  appearing  as  if  plated  on  the  copper  ore ;  but  in  so  small  a  quantity  as  not  to 
"  be  worthy  of  notice." — Cabnb,  ComwaU  Oeol,  TVont.,  i.  p.  123. 

"  Native  silver  is  accompanied  by  red,  grey,  and  black  silver  ore,  in  Huel 
"  Alf^d.— WzLLLiM  Phillips,  MinertUopy  (3rd  Edit.),  p.  286. 

"  Huel  Alfred,  in  Phillack,  has  produced  native  silver  in  green  carbonate  of 
**  copper." — MiCHSLL,  Manual  of  Mineralogy  (Truro,  1826),  p.  20. 

**  Huel  Ann,  in  Phitlack,  furnished,  in  1814,  a  small  bunch  of  blackish  grey 
<*  silver  ore  containing  a  great  deal  of  arsenic  and  spathose  iron,  and  accompanied 
"  by  native  silver,  at  the  sixty-five  fathoms  level,  in  an  east  and  west  copper  lode* 
<<  In  the  seventy-five  fathoms  level,  the  silver  ore  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the 
<«  copper  lode,  as  a  separate  lode,  from  two  to  five  inches  wide.  •  *  *  Some  fine 
«  specimens  of  fibrous  native  silver  were  found  in  this  level ;  but  these,  as  well 
«  as  the  ore,  proved  of  very  short  duration." 

Cabnb,  Cornwall  Geol.  TVotM.,  i.p.  124;  ii.  pp.  106,  120. 

'*  Huel  Ann  has  produced  native  capillary  silver,  with  surprising  fineness  of  fibre, 
**  in  tin-white  and  grey  cobalt,  and  grey  silver  in  arsenical  pyrites." 

MiCHXLL,  Manual  of  Mineralogy ^  p.  20. 

"  In  Dolcoath,  in  1810,  some  grey  silver  ore  intimately  united  with  cobalt  ore, 
<*  together  with  a  little  native  silver,  were  found  in  the  sixty  fathoms  level  in  the 
"copper  lode,  very  near  a  small  cross-course." — Mr. Cabnb,  ComwaU  Oeol. 
Trans,,  i.  p.  122.  Wm.  Phillips,  Mineralogy  (3rd  Edit.),  p.  288.  Michbll, 
Manual  of  Mineralogy,  p.  20. 

**  In  the  Eniral  South  lode,  at  Doleoath,  much  native  silver,  as  well  as  vitreous 
"  and  red  silver  ore,  were  mixed  with  galena,  blende,  and  with  still  larger  quan- 
"  titles  of  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  quarts,  and  slaty  clay." 

Cornwall  Geol  Trant.,  t.  p.  66,  Table.  L, 
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common — are  in  Chanarcillo  peculiar  to  this  formation. 


The  silyer  ores  sold  ftom  this  part  of  the  mine  were :- 


Quantity  or  ore. 
90  ewt.  to  tha 

Date. 

ton. 

tons  cwt 

.  qn. 

1833. 

NoY.  23rd. 

1  15 

1 

»> 

1     0 

3 

1834. 

July 

4     4 

0 

■  #  # 

1 . . 

3     8 

0 

Aug. 

V  #  # 

21 8t 

^    V  . 

4  16 

V 

0 

1835. 

Jan. 

6th. 

.  .  . 

3     3 

0 

»   • 

•  .  . 

4  19 

0 

i»   • 

•  •  . 

1  13 

0 

12th  . 

>  •  a 

2  12 

2 

II    • 

»  .  . 

4    0 

1 

1836. 

Jan. 

12th 

1  10 

3 

*i 

0  12 

2 

»• 

0    4 

1 

Not.  23rd 

1  12 

3 

II 

2    4 

2 

II 

0  17 

0 

11 

0  18 

0 

II 

0  11 

0 

39  17 

2 

Pfoportloa  of 
•Ilrer. 

0*011995 
0-002478 
0-008476 
0-004039 
0-006273 
0-007650 
0-005202 
0-003978 
0-005875 
0*002846 
0-002968 
0-006334 
0-049909 
0002111 
0-001928 
0003764 
0-000734 
0-010220 


Prtoe  of  on 
per  ton. 

£     a.  d, 

99  10  6 

16  13  10 

69     1  5 

30  11  0 

49  18  1 
61  13  4 
40  9  6 
29  19  0 
46  9 
20  2 
20  19 

50  8 
430    3 

13    6  8 

11  18  1 

27  19  7 

19  6 

84    5  9 


0 
5 
0 
0 

4 


Amoiiiit. 

£      8. 

d. 

175    8 

2 

17    6 

4 

290    2 

0 

96    4 

6 

239  10 

8 

194    5 

0 

200    7 

1 

49    8 

4 

121  18 

9 

80  14 

6 

32    4 

2 

31  10 

0 

91     8 

2 

21  16 

8 

26    9 

8 

23  15 

7 

1    6 

6 

46    7 

1 

£1740     8 

2 

beside  which,  aboye  one  thonsand  three  hundred  Pounds  were  realised  from 
ore  smelted  at  the  mine.  Entral  South  lode  has  therefore  yielded  more  than 
three  thousand  pounds  wortii  of  silver. --jFVom  the  MSS,  of  Captain  Chaklbs 
Thoicas,  MinuMffer  of  Dokoath, 

"  The  noble  family  of  Basset,  the  proprietors  of  the  land,  preserve  as  an  heir- 
«  loom  a  splendid  piece  of  plate  made  of  silver  raised  at  Dolcoath;  which  was 
"  presented  to  the  late  Lord  De  Dunstanville  by  the  adventurers  in  that  mine,  as 
**  a  testimony  of  their  gratitude  for  his  liberal  relinquishment  of  the  Lord's  duee^ 
*'  whenever  the  poverty  of  the  concern  rendered  an  increased  outlay  necessary." 

Cornwall  Oeoh  Trans,,  v.  p.  66,  Note. 

The  silver-ore  of  North  Dolcoath,  an  adjoining  mine,  afforded,  during  1859-60, 
0-003011  its  weight  of  metal. — MSS.  of  Captain  Joseph  Tivian,  Manager  of 
North  and  Sottth  Boekear,  ^* 

Mr.  Came  states  that  at  Huel  Basset,  in  Illogan,  a  small  cross-course  traversing 
the  lode,  afforded,  in  1813,  vitreous  silver-ore,  some  of  which  yielded  (0*018360 
its  weight)  six  hundred  ounces  of  silver  per  ton,  at  and  within  about  six  feet  on 
either  side  of  the  intersection  (ComwaU  Geol,  Trane.,  i.  p.  124) ;  and  Mr  Wm. 
Phillips  observes  that  silver-ore  worth  three  thousand  Pounds  was  obtained  there. 
Mineralogy  (third  Edition,  1823),  p.  236. 

Mr.  Martyn,  the  sole  survivor  of  those  who  at  this  time  and  long  afterwards 
were  agents  at  Wheal  Basset,  says  that  during  his  connexion  with  that  mine, 
silver-ore  was  discovered  but  once,— that  the  quantity  was  very  trifling,— -the 
quality  such  that  for  several  years  no  purchaser  oould  be  found,— and  at  length 
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Both  the  lodeSj  and  the  layer  of  rock  (tlie  Manto) 

it  realized  only  a  tmall  sum.    He  adds  that  there  was  neither  record  nor  tradition 
of  any  similar  discoYery  having  been  made  preyioosly. 

The  late  John 'WlQiams,  Esq.,  of  Seorrier  House,  had  the  entire  direction  of 
Wheal  Banet  during  this  period.  His  acconnt  books,  eumined  in  aid  of  this 
enqnhry,  luSy  confirm  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  If  artyn's  recollection ;  and  show  that 
the  silyer-ore  raised  in  1818  was  not  disposed  of  until  1827,  when  it  was  sold  for 
£15  :  12 :  4  only. 

SilYer-ore  is  tiiinly  dispersed  through  siliceous  earthy  brown  iron-ore  (gossan) 
in  the  shallower  parts  of  Treskerby  near  Bedruth*  In  1827  a  parcel  of  it  realiied 
£15  :  14 :  4. 

At  the  same  time  a  smaller  quantity  of  similar  ore  was  sold  firom  the  adjoining 
mine  of  North  Downs  for  £3:4:9. 

William  Williaics,  Esq.,  of  TteguBow.    MS8, 

The  ancient  mine  of  Bal^lhUt  in  Kea  (Davibs  Gilbbet,  Cornwall^  lu  p.  802), 
affords  enormous  masses  of  the  same  ore ;  which  have  been,  from  time  to  time, 
largely  wrought  for  the  scattered  particles  of  silyer-ore  they  contain. 

"  Huel  Duchy  in  Calstock  •  •  •  one  of  the  principal  silyer-mines  •  *  «  has 
"  already  produced  abeut  £4,000,  and' promises  to  be  yet  more  profitable." 

Ltbons,  ComwaU,  ocx. 

'*  Wheal  Dudiy  in  Calstock  (discoTered  in  searching  for  copper)  has  been 
'^  worked  with  success.  The  whole  lode  is  from  6  to  12  inches  wide — ^the  part 
"  containing  silver  from  1  to  4.  It  runs  E.  ft  W.,  the  direction  of  other  similar 
'*  TeinA  in  the  neighbourhood.  Some  of  the  ores  contain  from  60  to  70  parts  in 
(« 100"  (0-6  to  0-7)  "  of  pure  sUyer.  AhovA  £5,000  worth  of  silyer,  a  year  or 
'*  two  ago,  had  coyered  the  expense  of  the  undertaking  in  its  early  stages." 

Polwhblb,  ComwaU,  rr.  (1816),  p.  134. 

**  Some  silyer  works  are  still  kept  open  at  Calstock,  by  the  name  of  Wheal 
"  Duchy^  from  which  the  cup  presented  to  the  Duke  of  Cornwall,  in  the  year 
"  1812,  by  Benjamin  Tucker,  Esq^,  was  extracted." 

C.  S.  Gilbert,  ComwaU^  i.  p.  219. 

<'  At  Hnel  Duchy^  near  Callington,  in  a  lode  inclining  to  the  north-east  and 
"  south-west,  and  from  one  to  three  feet  wide,  in  which  the  adyenturers  were 
**  searching  for  copper,  detached  lumps  of  silyer-ore,  and  small  bunches  of  natiye 
"  silyer  were  found  at  the  adit  In  the  ten  fathoms  leyel,  there  was  a  regular 
"  course  of  silyer  ore,  accompanied  by  natiye  silyer,  for  nearly  three  fathoms 
"  in  length,  yfel^Hng  aboye  £200  worth  per  fkthom.  This  was  its  richest  part. 
« In  the  twenty  fathoms  leyel,  some  natiye  sUyer,  and  bunches  of  silyer  ore  were 
^  found,  but  tiie  lode  had  here  declined  in  yalue.  la  the  next  deeper  leyei  the 
**  silyer  was  exhausted.  The  ore  consisted  chiefly  of  red  and  grey  sUyer  and  black 
**  oxyd  of  silyer.— The  yalue  of  the  silyer  produced  was  about  £3,006." 

Cabmb,  Comwatt  GeoL  Drmu.f  i.  p.  123. 
MiCHBLLy  Manual  of  Mineralojfy,  p.  21. 

After  this  the  ndne  remained  many  ysm  unwrought ;  but  in  1)883  it  was  re^ 
opened  under  the  name  of  Wheal  Brothers.  Db  la  Bbohb,  Beportf  p.  618. 
ComwaU  GeoL  Ihms.,  y.  p.  140 ;  Table  XCIIL 
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which  deflects  them  from  their  ordinary  dip  in  the 

"Portiontof  argentiferous  earthy  brawn  iron-ore  CnhergoiianJ  left  by  the 
"  former  adyenturers  in  shallow  parts  of  the  mine,  were  now  extracted  and  sold 
"  for  between  £150  and  £200  per  ton. 

'*  So  greatly  does  the  ore  differ  in  quality,  that  some  parcels  of  it  brought  no 
«  more  than  £2,  and  others, — containing  0*059976  their  weight  of  silyer, — as 
«  much  as  £500  per  ton  in  the  market." — Capta.in  Knott,  MSS. 

**  At  the  30-fathom  level  masses  of  native  silver,  weighing  many  pounds  each, 
**  occurred  in  a  part  of  the  lode  which  was  worth  from  £500  to  £600  per  fathom. 
**  But  great  part  of  the  ore  when  brought  to  the  surface  contained  only  from 
**  (eight  to  ten  ounces)  0*000245  to  0*000306  its  weight ;  although  when  CdretsedJ 
**  prepared  for  sale  it  yielded  (sixty  ounces  per  ton  of  ore)  0*001836  its  weight 
*'  of  silver." — PBacivAL  No&ton  Johnsov,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.,  MSS. 

**  Wheal  Sitters,  opened  also  in  1833,  on  an  eastern  part  of  the  same  lode; 
"afforded  ore  which,  resembling  for  the  most  part  that  of  Wheal  Broihere,  con- 
"  tained  from  0*00459  to  0*07344  its  weight  of  silver.  Portions  of  it  were, 
**  however,  mixed  with  from  0*15  to  0*2  their  weight  of  lead.  Small  quantities 
«  of  the  silver-ore  were  sold  at  twenty  shillings  a  pound ;  and  some  parcels  found 
"  a  market  at  from  £400  to  £500  per  ton,  but  the  ordinary  price  was  between 
«  £30  and  £50."— Captain  Knott,  an  Agent  of  the  Mine,  MSS, 

Wheal  Saint  Vincent  yielded  great  quantities  and  many  varieties  of  silver-ore 
from  a  parallel  lode  south  of  that  wrought  at  the  same  time  in  the  neighbouring 
mine  of  Wheal  Duchy;  but,  no  longer  affordin|  profit,  it  was  closed  in  1824.  If 
accounts  of  the  produce  still  exist  they  are  inaccessible. 

In  1835  the  works,  then  named  the  Eaet  Cornwall  Silver  Minee,  were  re>opened, 
but,  after  an  unsuccessful  trial  of  about  two  years,  they  were  again  abandoned. 
Dnzing  that  period  they  yielded  the  undermentioned  ores : — 

Data.  Weight  of  ore.  Proportion  of 

Toof ,  ewt.  qri.  lbs.  direr. 

1887.    Sept.  0    17    1    0    0*002708 

0     6    3    0    0-009118 

••«•«•      0     4    0  14    0*080268 


If 


1      8    0  14 


Bdwabd  Miohbll,  Bta.»  Maifor  of  JVtiro,  MSS. 
**  The  same  mine  was  opened  a  third  time  in  1848,  under  the  name  of  Wheal 
'*  lAmg/brd,  Silver-ore  becomes  less  and  lead-ore  more  abundant  as  the  mine  is 
**  deepened  (Postea,  p.  119).  For  several  yean  the  ore  itforded  from  0*001224  to 
«  0*060466  its  weight  of  silver,  and  its  priee  ranged  between  £10  and  £550  per 
<*ton.  In  June,  1855,  Tons  2:6:2:6  (sold  at  £509  per  ton)  realised 
**  £1184  :  15  :  9."^0aftain  Knott,  an  Agent  of  the  Mine,  MSS. 

"  WhecU  Mexieo,  wrought  to  an  inoonsiderable  depth  on  an  eastern  part  of  the 
'*  same  lode,  during  1847-8,— afforded  the  dflorlde  of  silver  largely  mixed  with 
'*  slaty  clay,  granular  quarts,  and  the  carbonate  of  iron.  Some  portions  of  the 
«  ore  contained  0*001224,  others  0*026316,  their  weight  of  silver.    The  prices 
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first  limestone,  contain  native  silver  largely  mixed 

"  generally  ranged  from  £6  to  £200  per  ton  ;  but  small  quantities,  free  from 
"  impurity,  were  sold  at  £2  :  10  :  0  per  {Avoird^poit)  pound." 

Captain  Kkott,  Mamagw  of  the  Mine,  MSS, 

"  About  four  miles  to  the  soutb-east  of  Callington  is  a  siWer  mine  *  *  • 
*<  situate  in  a  rock  of  kiUas  or  chlorite  slate.  The  Tein  was  first  worked  for 
*<  copper,  but  native  silTcr  and  lead-ore  were  discoyered  in  it.  The  mine  is  called 
"  Huel  Jewel :  the  thickness  of  the  yein  rarely  exceeds  three  or  four  inches.  In 
•f  many  of  the  canities  were  found  a  considerable  quantity  of  capillary  native 
**  silver,  with  galena,  red  silver-ore,  and  sulphuret  of  silver.  The  ores  were  ex- 
**  ceedingly  rich,  and  promised  *  *  *  an  ample  recompense  to  the  adventurers." 

Rebs,  Cydopttdia,  xxxn.  (Siltbb.) 

<'  In  Willsworthy  mine,  on  the  border  of  Devon,  the  lode  is  about  twelve  inches 
**  wide,  bearing  N.N.E.  &  S.S.W.,  and  underlies  two  feet  and  a  half  per  fathom 
*'  to  the  south.  In  the  ten  fathoms  level,  a  vein  of  white  and  amethystine  quarts 
"  divided  the  lode ;  between  this  vein  of  quarts  and  the  lower,  or  northern  wall 
''  of  the  lode,  was  found  a  vein  of  rich  arsenical  cobalt  ore  combined  with  native 
"  capillary  silver,  in  a  ferruginous  matrix,  from  three  to  six  inches  wide.  The 
*'  space  between  the  vein  of  quarts  and  the  higher,  or  southern  wall  of  the  lode» 
*'  was  occupied  by  a  vein  of  rich  yellow  copper  ore,  from  six  to  nine  inches  wide. 
"  The  silver  continued  about  two  fathoms  in  length.  The  copper  was  not  so 
"  soon  exhausted.  The  specimens  of  native  silver  from  this  mine  have  eclipsed 
*'  all  that  have  ever  before  been  found  in  Cornwall,  both  in  sise  and  beauty." 

Caiinb,  Cornwall  Oeol.  TVwis,  i.  p.  124. 

Fhilups,  Mineralogy  (Third  edit),  p.  286.  Mtchbll,  Manual  of  Mineralogy 
(Truro,  1825),  p.  21.  Gsbo  &  Lbttsox,  ManwU  of  Mineralogy  (London^ 
1858),  p.  240. 

Between  Marazion  and  Penzance  West  Wheal  Darlington  was  wrought,  in 
search  of  copper-ore,  to  nearly  forty  fathoms  from  the  surface  and  some  twenty- 
five  below  the  sea,  in  closely-jointed,  deep  blue,  homogeneous  clay-slate ;  on  a 
lode,  which, — ^bearing  W-TXf  N.  of  E.  and  S.  of  W.,  and  composed  of  quarts, 
quartaose  slate,  and  iron  pyrites, — ^unexpectedly  yielded  large  masses  of  native 
silver,  mixed,  sometimes,  with  galena,  and,  less  frequentiy,  with  copper  pyrites. 

The  following  columns  afford  particulars  of  the  proceeds :— > 
Weight  of  ore. 


Date. 

so  cwt.  to  the  ton. 

Proportion  of 

Price  of  ore 

Amonnt. 

tonfcwt.qrt.lbi. 

BUter. 

Lead. 

Copper. 

per  toa 

» 

1852. 

£     s. 

d. 

£    s.   d. 

Nov.    9tii 

0  14 

0    0 

0032100 

.  • .  • 

256    5 

0 

179    7    6 

ft 

0  18 

3    0 

0008048 

.... 

71  12 

0 

67    2    6 

1     4 

0    0 

0001805 

. . .  ■ 

9    5 

0 

11     2    0 

99 

0     0 

0    0 

0003825 

0-322500 

33  10 

0 

15     1    6 

1858. 

Jan.  Slst 

3     1 

1    0 

0004957 

•  • .  • 

29     1 

0 

88  19    2 

n 

4  19 

1  15 

0001224 

. .  •  • 

7  12 

6 

37  17    7 

Mar.  29tii 

1  18 

8  20 

0-002815 

0*630000 

38  16 

8 

75  11  10 

May  lOtii 

0     4 

3  14 

0*060282 

• . . . 

523  15 

0 

127  13    2 

n 

3     9 

2     1 

0-007497 

.... 

51     2 

0 

177  12    0 

fi 

1     5 

0  16 

0-003978 

■  •  • . 

16    0 

0 

20    2    3 

If 

1  18 

3  17 

0-003672 

•  • .  • 

•  •  •« 

25    5 

0 

49     2    2 

f> 

1     9 

1  26 

0-002142 

■ 

.... 

■  •  • . 

15  10 

0 

22  16    9 

Forward  . 

21  13 

0  25 

872    8    5 
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with  the  chloride  and  chloro-bromide  of  silver ;  and, 


1853. 
Forward . 
July  19th 


>f 


Aug.  18th 


>» 
ft 
>* 
ft 


Sept.  28th 


n 
tt 


Not.    9th 
»> 
tf 
ft 

Bee.  20th 
ft 

f» 

It 
1854. 

Feh.  22nd 

April  11  th 
May  25th 

July  19th 

tf 
ft 

Aug.  30th 
ft 

NoY.  15th 

It 
Dec.  3lBt 

>9 
*f 

1855. 
Feb.  14th 
24th 

» 

99 


tontewt.qn.lbfl.| 

21  13 

0  25 

0  5 

2  22 

3  7 

0  15 

2  10 

2  20 

0  11 

0  19 

1  2 

0  21 

3  4 

0  11 

9  2 

0  5 

4  6 

1  24 

1  10 

2  21 

0  8 

2  11 

2  8 

0  11 

8  18 

3  12 

7  9 

1  10 

3  16 

1  5 

0  9 

3  2 

11  14 

3  0 

10  6 

3  0 

7    6 

3  22 

2  0 

2  0 

2  0 

0  0 

6  0 

0  0 

10  0 

0  0 

15  0 

0  0 

5  0 

0  0 

2  10 

0  0 

2  7 

0  25 

17  7 

0  21 

5  5 

0  0 

1  13 

2  12 

7  8 

1  6 

0  16 

2  12 

0  12 

1  18 

4  2 

1  16 

1  17 

0  7 

0  17 

3  27 

5  18 

2  0 

2  3 

1  14 

4  1 

1  0 

2  14 

3  0 

52  4 

0  0 

18  19 

1  0 

79  14 

3  0 

0  0 

0  7 

2  3 

1  0 

1  5 

0  0 

2  0 

3  0 

0-076600 
0*005141 
0-004896 
0-030294 

0-001867 
0-002815 
0-002509 
0*001254 
0-000612 
0112118 
0004039 
0001867 
0*002867 
0  002509 
0-039351 
0-001254 
0-001560 
0001060 
0*000627 
0002172 
0*001224 
0-000765 
0-000612 
0000551 
0*000306 

0002509 
0001163 
0-001652 
0002540 
0001224 
0^143820 


0*000964 
0001224 
0*000918 
0-001102 
0*000612 
0*000306 
0-000409 
0-000153 


0001316 
0-000153 
0001168 


0-572500 
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.  .  •  • 

0-385000 


0*436250 

•  • » • 

*  ■ .  • 

•    •     *    9 


9  »   •  • 

.  •  •  • 
a  •  •  • 


0-290000 

•  a  •  • 
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a  .  .  • 
a  .  •  . 
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.  •  •  . 
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.  a  .  « 
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.  a  .  a 
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•  •  •  • 
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a  .  a  a 

•  a  .  . 
a  a  a  a 
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•  •  a  « 
«... 
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•  •  •  . 

.  •  .  • 
.... 
»  •  m  » 
9  9  t  » 

•  a  .  a 
.... 
...  a 


0060000 

a  *  •  . 

a  .  •  • 

•  9    •  9 

a  a  a  . 

•  a  •  t 


0-062500 


9.    d. 


634  15 

36  12 

32  4 
305  0 

20  4 

19  12 

13  6 

6  10 
3  0 

1075  5 
35  15 
10  15  6 
19  0  0 
12  15 
372  16 
8  1 

7  18  6 
5  5  0 
2    0    0 


1 


24 

7 

16 

18 

6 

65 

22 

7 

4 

20 

12 

11 

6 

2 


15 
0 

15 

16 
5 
2 

17 
4 
0 

12 


6120 

12 

5 


Quantity') 

of  ore  >   309     3     1 
•old..}  ^ 

«  unKdd.    42  10    3    0\  Lowest 


K  Lowest    „      „ 
(Average  „      „ 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


10  0 
5    0 

10  10 
5    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
8 
0 
4 


10    0 


0  0 
10  0 
18  10 


1  £  a. 

d. 

872  8 

5 

180  15 

10 

123  1 

10 

81  11 

10 

170  6  10 

22  8 

1 

62  16 

2 

121  1 

2 

28  2 

3 

4  12 

0 

462  5 

2 

85  19 

6 

42  9 

7 

141  17 

5 

48  12 

8 

182  0  11 

94  15 

7 

81  10 

6 

38  6 

3 

4  1 

0 

67  17 

0 

125  17 

1 

86  12 

6 

30  13 

8 

50  •I 

0 

63  19 

4 

14  2 

4 

32  2 

9 

7  17 

6 

18  1 

8 

76  3 

6 

24  17 

3 

24  7 

6 

7  3 

4 

150  18 

0 

16*  0 

0 

27  0 

7 

7  7 

6 

^^m 

_ 

1     0 
11  16 


0 
8 


..   £3669    6    1 
Yalne  of  ore  told. 


For  ihia  aeeountf  compHedfirom  the  Mine-boo^,  lam  indebted  to  W.  J.  Rawlinso, 
Esa.f  of  Hayle. 
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more  sparingly  with  vitreous  and  red  silver ;  bat  they 

Arsenical  silyer-ore  has  been  discovered  in  quarts  near  Camborne ',  and  native 
sUrer  in  copper  pyrites  at  Crennia,  near  St.  Austell, — in  (posMin)  qnartiose 
earthy  brown  iron-ore  at  the  Fowey  CkmaoUdated  Mines  near  Fowey,— and  in 
galena  at  Wheal  (Prtmdenee)  Tremayne  near  Hayle  ;  in  each  of  these  instances 
the  quantity  has  been  very  small. 

MiCHBLL,  Manwd  of  Mineralogy  (Truro,  1825),  p.  21.  Qabbt,  Cornwall 
Geol,  TVotM.yTn.  p.  88.  Obbo  &  Lbttbom,  Manual  of  Minerahyy  (London, 
1858),  p.  240. 

<' Dr.  Woodward  (voL  IL  page  29)  gives  a  very  advantageous  character  of  the 
**  ore  found  at  Quameck,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Allen  near  Truro.  It  was  a  blue 
"  lead  ore,  very  rich  in  silver,  perhaps  beyond  any  in  England  besides :  *  *  * 
**  one  of  the  proprietors,  and  some  of  the  workmen,  averred,  that  a  ton  of  it 
**  yields  140  ounces  (0-004284  its  weight)  of  silver. 

"  The  ore  which  is  poor  in  lead,  does  sometimes  yield  silver  plentifdlly." 

«  BoBLASB,  Nat%a^  History,  pp.  210,  211. 

"  In  the  Oarres  in  St.  Allen  the  ore  when  last  wrought  was  so  rich  in  silver,  as 
"  to  yield  one  hundred  ounces  to  one  ton  of  lead  "  (0*003060  its  weight). 

P&TCB,  Mineraloyia  Comubiensit,  p.  58. 

*<  Ouameck  near  Truro,  now  called  the  Garres,  was  wrought  about  1720,  when 
**  some  of  its  lead  produced  *'  (0*003060  its  weight)  "  one  hundred  ounces  of 
"  silver  per  ton.  In  1814  it  was  again  set  at  work,  and  continued  two  years. 
«  During  this  period  it  produced  eight  hundred  tons  of  silver  lead  ore,  containing 
« thirteen  parts  in  twenty  of  lead,  and  the  lead  yielding  seventy  ounces  of  silver 
"  per  ton.** 

The  proportioA  of  lead  in  the  ore  was  0*650000  its  weight ;  and 
„  silver  in  the  lead  „  0-002142        „ 

Cashb,  CormotUl  Oeol.  Thme.,  i.  p.  ISO. 
PoLWBXLB,  ComtoaU,  tr.  p.  134.   0.  S.  Oilbbrt,  ComtoaU,  i.  p.  259.   Bbbs, 
Cyeloptedia  (Siltbb),  xzzii.     Hitchiks  &  Dbbw,  ComwaUy  i.  p.  624. 
Phzlupb,  Mineraloyy  (3rd  edit),  p.  335.   Miohbll,  Manual  qfMineralogyf 
p.  13. 

*'  SUver  united  widi  lead  in  the  state  of  galena  is  found  in  the  mine  of  Huel 
'*  PooL'*— Klapboth,  Mineralosrical  ObeervaHom  on  Cornwall,  p.  30. 
Bbbobb,  Oeologieal  IhmeaeHontf  u  p.  171.     Ltboits,  Cornwall,  p.  cozx. 
C.  8.  GiLBBBT,  Vomwall,  i.  p.  259. 

**  Huel  Pool  near  Helston  was  wrought  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
"  year|  ago,  •  •  •  and  about  eighty  years  since  yielded  tolerable  profit  to  the 
'*  adventurers.  About  1790  it  was  again  set  at  work  and  produced  lead  ore  which 
**  yielded  from  thirty  to  forty  ounces  per  ton  "  (0*000918  to  0*001224  its  weight) 
**  of  silver.-— Cabnb,  Cornwall  OeoL  Ihme.,  i.  p  119. 

"  The  galena  of  Huel  Pool  yielded  sixty  ounces  "  (0-001836  its  weight)  *'  of 
silver  per  ton."— -Phillips,  MinmiXogy  (8rd  edit.),  p.  885. 
MiOHXLL,  Manu0i  of  Minerahyy,  p.  18.    Da  la  Bbohb^  lUport  on  Cornwall, 
4pc.|  p.  '611. 
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are  destitute  of  those  still  rarer  silver-ores  afforded  by 
the  lodes  in  congenial  strata  below. 


'*  The  minM  at  Penrose  near  Helston  haTe  been  wroaght  aboye  two  hundred 
"  yeari."— {WooDWABD,  ii.  p.  28.)    BoBLASBf  Natural  HUioryt  pp.  210, 211. 

''  At  Penroie  there  is  a  rich  bunch  of  galena  which  opens  up  in  the  surfaoe." 

Klapkoth,  Mineratogieal  Ob»ervaUon$,  p.  30 

BsxoBA,  Qtological  TraniaeUon»t  i.  p.  178.  Polwhblb,  CamwaU,  it.  p.  184. 
C.  8.  GiLBBKT,  ComwaOf  x.  p.  259. 

«  Huel  Bose  was  wrought  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  Huel  PooL  Its  lead  ore 
**  yielded  sixty  ounces  "  (0-001836)  «  of  sUTor  per  ton." 

Cabkb,  CamwaU  Oeol  2Viafu.,  i.  p.  120. 

Db  la  Beohb,  Import  on  CamwaUf  ^.,  p.  611. 

**  The  ore  richest  in  silrer  has  no  more  than  the  appearance  of  spar,  and  some- 
"  times  common  clay,  e  •  e  I  haye  seen  lead-ore  broke  in  the  tenement  of 
**  Nansk^,  in  Illogan  parish,  bedded  in  a  yellow  clay  of  the  exact  colour  of  sul- 
"  phur,  •  •  •  tery  heaty,  and  reckoned  rich  in  lead." 

BoBLABB,  Natural  Hittory,  pp.  211,  212. 

<<  In  Nanskuke  Downs,  in  a  yery  promising  gossan,  we  diseoyered  *  *  *  yery 
**  rich  lead  of  the  antimoniated  kind.  •  •  •  The  silyer  in  it  was  plenty,  inso- 
«  much  as  to  render  the  ndneral  worth  £18  or  £20  per  ton  without  any  dressing." 

F&TOB,  Mineraloffia  Cormibienntt  p.  68. 

*<  The  lead  yeins  lately  diseoyered  by  Sir  Christopher  Hawkins  on  draining  a 
"  marsh  in  the  parish  of  Newlyn,  run  nearly  east  and  west  •  •  •  Beside  the 
'*  lead,  and  a  Uttle  quarts,  they  consist  entirely  of  clay.  Those  yeins  are  £sr 
**  richer  than  any  north  and  south  yeins  in  which  lead  has  yet  been  found.  The 
**  lead  yields  about  sixty  ouneet "  (0-001836  its  weight)  **  of  sUyer  per  ton." 

Cabhb,  Carmoatt  Oeol,  TVtms.,  n,  p.  114. 

**  At  Huel  Bose  in  Kewlyn,  during  1822,  the  sulphuret  of  lead  and  silyer  from  the 

Proportion  of  Isad  Proportkm  of  lilTer  In 

in  ora.  on.  lead. 

Korthlode  ....  0-670000 0001345  ....  0002010 

South  lodA             0-770AOO  {0*001414     to    0*001836 

Southlode    ....  0  770000 J  0*001532     „     0*001989 

and  the  lead  after  it  had  been  refined  still  contained  ..  0*000030  its  weight 
of  silyer."— MiOHBLL,  Manual  of  Mineralogy,  p.  19. 

Datibs  Gilbbbt,  CormoaU,  in.  p.  272. 

'*  The  lead  of  ComwaU  and  Beyon  is  rich  in  silyer,  so  as  to  yield  on  an  ayerage 
'*  20  to  30  ot."  (0*000612  to  0*000918)  "  per  ton." 

PATTiNBOir,  EeporU  of  the  Britieh  Aeeociation,  yii.,  Notices,  p.  51. 

"East  Huel  Bose  yielded,  in  1852,  as  much  as  2381  tons  3  cwt.  of  lead-ore, 
<*giying  1607  tons  of  lead  metal,  and  also  48,000  ounces  of  silyer." 

Cornwall^  He  Minee  and  Mmeref  p.  229. 

U 
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At  small  depths,  therefore,  the  lode$  are  richest  in 


Still  more  recently  tlie  produce  has  been»-~ 

18M. 

1867. 

^ 

Proportion 
laad-on. 

of  flilTer  !n 

Proportion  of  silver  In 

[       lead. 

lead-ore. 

lead. 

Cornwall. 

South  Qarrat  ••...•.• 

0001351 

0*002966 

0-001366 

0003360 

Buel  Longford    

0001467 

0*006080 

0001468 

0002041 

Htiel  IVtweatka  * 

0000466 

0-000830 

0*001231 

0-002020 

East  Huei  Fabnauth  .. 

0001142 

0-001714 

0*001696 

0*001989 

Huel  Mary  Ann 

0001168 

0-001897 

0001126 

0-001912 

Huel  Trelawmf    •••... 

0000966 

0001371 

0-001028 

0-001439 

Budniek  CcnsoU 

0-000861 

0*001887 

0-000868 

0-001208 

HuelLudcatt   

0000760 

0*001132 

0-000746 

0*001163 

PentirtGlaxB 

0000632 

0-001114 

_ 

.. 

Hotmfmah •  • . 

0000867 

0001606 

0-000671 

o-ooioio 

East  HuelSote  

0-000677 

0000918 

0000677 

0-000918 

Cam  Vivian  ••..••.. 

0000408 

0000918 

_ 

.^ 

Huel  Wrty  Consols,. . . 

0000646 

0*000949 

0000669 

0-000918 

0*000444 

0*000918 

0*000019 

0*000025 

Berodsfoot   • 

0*000359 

w   V  W  V  X  O 

0*000449 

0*000653 

0*000898 

Caroof 

0*000504 

V   v  V  v  «  »  «r 

0-000826 

v   WWW 

0*000554 

V  WVUvl^ 

0*000887 

^^^^rw  i»^^v      ••    ••    ••    ••    VV    ••    •• 

South  Cargol  

0000640 

0'000887 

V  VWWTt 

V  VWWWi 

Great  Huel  Baddem  .. 

0000440 

0-000661 

0-00060O 

0000765 

HuelGolden    

0000871 

0-000709 

._ 

_ 

Penhaldarva    

._ 

— 

0-000426 

0*000676 

Pennance Stamps    ••.. 

0*000166 

0*000490 

_ 

mmmm 

Oubert  United     

0000297 

0000410 

0000096 

0-000477 

BoiUngWeU   

0000197 

0-000266 

0000301 

0-000421 

North  Huel  Trelavmy. . 

0-000267 

0000639 

0-000239 

0-000336 

Huel  Trehane 

0001199 

0001776 

0000106 

0*000214 

Great  Hetoas   

0000070 

0000122 

—. 

_ 

/ 

Hender     

— 

— 

0000066 

0-000066 

Mb.  Hunt,  Memoirs  of  the  Geologicdl  Survey  of  Great  Bntomy— Uims&al 
Statistics.    1866,  pp.  29,  30 ;  1867,  pp.  31,  32. 

In  each  of  Mr.  Hunt's  gronps  some  mines  seem  to  afford  the  ores  of  both  lead 
and  silver,  whilst  others  appear  to  yield  lead-ore  alone ;  but  whether  siWer  is 
mentioned  only  when  its  proportion  is  known,  or  some  lead-ore  is  really  unmixed 
with  silver,  does  not  appear. 

Silyer  has  been  obtained  from  many  other  Cornish  lead-mines ;  which  have 
been  described  by  Boblask,  Natural  History,  p.  210.— P&tcb,  Mineralifyia 
CormUnensis,  p.  68.^Bbbobb,  Geological  Transactions,  i.  p.  171.^Wix.uak 
Phillips, /6«f,  n.  pp.  121-6.— Ltsonb,  ComtoaU,  ocix.— Folwhblb,  ComwaU, 
IV.  p.  134.— C.  S.  Gilbbbt,  ComioaU,  i.  p.  269.— Hitchins  &  Drbw,  Cornwall, 
I.  p.  624.— Cabnb,  ComwaU  Geol.  Trans.,  ii.  p.  112.— Micubll,  Manual  of 
Mineralogy^  pp.  9, 14.— Db.  Boasb,  Comv>aU  Geol.  Drtns.,  rr\  p.  193.— Davibs 
Oilbbbt,  Cornwall,  m.  p.  47.— Db  la  Beohb,  Survey  of  Cornwall,  Ac,  pp. 
284,  287,  610-12.— Allbn,  History  of  Liskeard,  pp.  421-432.  See  also  Corn- 
wall Geol.  Trans,,  ▼.  pp.  140, 193, 266,  268 ;  and  Beport  of  the  Boyal  Institution 
of  Cornwall  (1861),  pp.  38-43. 

At  Trebisken-green  a  lode  oblique  in  dhreetion  to  the  large  iron-vein,  so  well 
known  in  the  same  neighbourhood  (Cornwall  Geol,  Trans.  T.  p.  108.),  affords 
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amalgamable  (metales  calidos)^  —  but  at  greater,  ia 
smelting  ores  (metales  JHos). 

At  Pajonales,  an  adjoining  mountain  west  of  Chan- 
arcillo, the  shallow  parts  of  many  lodes  afforded  much 
silver-ore;  *  but  at  greater  depths  it  was  replaced  by 
the  ores  of  nickel  and  cobalt. 


irregular  masses  (JmnehM)  of  rich  ore.  This,  for  the  most  part,  is  galena;  which 
sometimes  contains  no  more  than  0*000153,  but  in  some  cases  it  has  yielded  as 
much  as  0-091922,-^'104040,— and  even  0-122584  its  weight  of  sUver.  Portions 
of  the  hde  howeyer  have  produced  0'107100  their  weight  of  metal,  from  vitreous 
silver-ore  and  native  silver,  unmixed  with  lead. 

The  ore  sold  from  Trebisken-green  mine  has  been 

Weight  of  oce* 
SO  cwu  to  the  too. 

tons  owt.qn.  lbs. 


Date. 


1859. 
Sept.  14th 
26thi 

1860. 
Mar.  13th 


ft 
Aug.  14th 

99 


1 
0 


14 
2 


2 
0 


0 
0 


PtticbaMn. 


0     1 .  3  16 


0 

0 
1 
2 


14 

4 

9 

19 


3 

3 
0 
0 


19 

11 

12 

1 


7    6    18 


Bob.  Michel!  &  Son. 
Ditto 

Trustees  of  Treffiry  | 

Estate ) 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Bob.  Michell  &  Son. 

Ditto 


Proportion 
of  lead. 


0-7^0000 
0-450000 

0-760000 

0-650000 

(Slimes) 

0*650000 

0-612500 


Price  of  ore 
per  ton, 
£      9.     d, 
95  10     6 
74     8     4 

Amount. 

£     9.    d. 
164  15     6 
7    8    4 

435  10 

6 

41     4    4 

135    0 

7  10 

333    7 

97    0 

0 
0 
6 
0 

100  14     1 

1  16    4 

485    8    6 

286    3  10 

£1087  5  11 

Assays  show  the  silver  contained  to  have  been  (3868  troy  ounces  per  ton}— 

0016189  the  weight  of  ore, 
or  0*024590  ..  lead.  Account  Book9  of  ih/9  Wim, 


t$ 


*'  In  the  island  of  Sark  no  silver  ores,  except  a  few  crystals  of  ruby  silver, 
'*  occur  uneombined  with  lead  in  the  western  part  of  the  Sark  mine ;  but  east- 
'*  ward  the  lode  contained  rich  deposits  of  silver  ores  without  any  lead.  The 
"  muriate  of  silver  was  imbedded  in  gossan,  and  mixed  with  the  blue  and  green 
'*  carbonates  of  copper  near  the  surface ;  but  at,  and  for  thirty  fathoms  below, 
**  the  adit  (sea  level)  it  was  replaced  by  black  sulphurets  of  silver  and  copper, 
**  mixed  wiUi  disintegrated  iron  pyrites ;  and  still  deeper  the  sulphuret  of  silver 
'*  was  found  combined  with  the  sulphurets  of  copper  and  antimony.  In  the 
**  deeper  levels  west  the  lode  afforded  sulphato-tricarbonate  of  lead,  sulphuret  of 
"  lead,  super-sulphuret  of  lead,  black  sulphuret  of  lead  (rich  in  silver),  antimon- 
"  iferous  galena,  and  granular  galena  which  contained,— 

Lead  In  the  ore.  Silver  In  the  ore.  Stlrer  in  the  lead. 

0*200000  to  0*850000  ....  0-000096  to  0*000384  —  0*000019  to  0*000326." 

P&iNCB,  ComwaU  Qeoh  7Van«.,  ti.  102. 
*  M«  Domeyko,  AnnaU9  de9  Mm€9,  4mc  S^rie,  ix.  p.  431. 
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It  has  been  already  said  *  that  the  lodes — passing  un- 
interruptedly downward,  through  three  strata  of  lime- 
stone (a.  c.  e.)  alternating  with  two  of  greenstone  (b.  d.), 
and  partaking  in  turn  the  nature  of  every  rock  they 
traverse — are  productive  in  the  limestone  alone.  Much 
smaller  than  similar  deposits  of  tin,  lead,  and  copper 
elsewhere,t  the  masses — (in  Cornish  mining  language 
rather  bunches  than  courses  J) — of  rich  silver-ore  they 
affoid,-a8  well  as  the  congenial  earthy  matriic  sur- 
rounding  them,  which  is  severed  merely  by  unkindly 
homblendic  ingredients  in  the  greenstones, — ^maintain 
—in  obedience,  perhaps,  to  a  common  influence— one 
uniform  shoot  ^  or  inclination  throughout  the  three 
limestones  (PL  II.).  This  slope — subordinate  to  that 
of  the  granitic  formation  between  Chanarcillo  and 
Pabellon  on  the  north  || — is  more  rapid  than  that  of 
either  the  strata  or  their  several  beds ;  and,  like  it,  is 
towards  the  south-west. 

*  AnUt  pp.  69, 70. 

t  Borlase,  Nahnrai  HUiory,  PI.  XVIII.  Prjce,  Wnerahffia  Carnvb.,  Pi.  IV. 
H^ron  de  ViUefosse,  La  Biehnw  Miniral,  PI.  V.  VI.  VII.  XII.  XIIL  XIV. 
XV.  XVI.  XVIII.  XIX.  XX.  Thomson,  TrcmU  in  Sweden,  Fl.  X.  WilUams, 
Oeotogical  Traneaetionat  iv.  PI.  7,  fig.  3.  Weaver,  Qeohgical  TraneaeHQne^  t. 
PL  12.  Clarke,  TraioeU  (Edit,  1824),  x.  p.  521.  Burr,  Praaieal  Oeoiogy,  PI. 
VIII.  IX.  De  la  Beche,  Beport  on  Cornwall,  S^,,  PI.  VIII.  IX.  Henwood, 
Cornwall  Geok  Tram.,  ▼.  PL  I.  fig.  9;— PL  IV.  fig,  4.  Foster  &  Whitney, 
Beport  on  the  Copper-Lande  of  Lake  Siqterior,  PI.  VII.  Whitney,  Metallic 
Wealth  of  the  United  Staiee,  PL  I.  II.  III.  PemoUet,  Annalee  dee  Minea,  4me 
B^rie,  z.  PL  6,  fig.  9 ;— PL  6,  fig.  7, 10, 15, 17.  Enesfcloptedia  Britanmoa  (8th 
Bdit.),XY.p.  224,fig.  3. 

%  "  When  the  lode  oonsists  either  entirely,  or  for  the  most  part,  of  ore,  it  is 
"  provincially  called  a  eoune  of  ore;  and,  if  the  metallic  substances  ^pear  in 
"  short  and  unconnected  masses,  they  are  designated  htmchea  of  ore" 

Cornwall  Qeoh  Trane,  ▼.  p.  210. 

i  Cornwall  Qeol.  Tram.,  y.  pp.  41, 54,  87*,  129, 193;— Ti.  p.  146. 

II  Annalee  dee  Minee,  4me  S^rie,  ix.  PL  IV. 
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When  the  lodes  of  Chanarcillo — ^whilst  they  traverse 
the  first  and  second  limestones,  —  are  viewed  either 
longitudinally  or  transversely,  the  rich  portions  of  some 
confront  the  poor  parts  of  others ;  although  meridional 
lines, — to  which  their  directions  are  oblique, — intersect 
the  productive  parts  of  all.* 


Fiff.9.    Plan. 

The  extent  and  (approximate)  produce  of  the  prin- 
cipal mines  wrought  in  Chanarcillo  during  the  five- 
and-twenty  years  ending  with  1 866,  have  been,t — 

Mine.  Extent,  Formfttion.  Fiodace 

flUhonu.  y      (approslmatelj). 

MantodeOssa 94x48     Manto        ) 

Coloradalode [  £400,000 

Wcainff's  lode    ...  J 

Valenciana    47x43     Manto        ] 

Cohrada  lode \    300,000 

Wcarin^B  lode    ... )  ■■ 

Forward  £700,000 


•  Carne,  Cornwall  Oed.  Ihms,,  iii.  p.  78.  See  also  Ihid,  T.  pp.  87*,  215, 233; 
and  Anie,  p.  16, 

t  Edwin  Price  Wabimo,  Esa.,  of  Neath,  Manager  of  Cohrada  &  Ih§eH^enOf 
MSS. 
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Mine. 


Ettent, 
Ikthonu. 


Formation. 


Esperanza 141  x  89 

Bolaco   94x48 

Cdorada    85x46 

DesempeQO    57  x  64 

San  Francisquito  ...  48  X  58 

Bocona 29x89 

SanJofl^    65x51 

San  Francisco  vi^o.  94x48 

San  Francisco  nuevo*  ^5  x  48 

Delirio  88x76 

Constancia     98  X  42 

San  Bias    98x42 

Descubridora  — x -— 

Mina  de  Carvallo  ...  —  x  — 


Forward  

(  Colarada  lode 

)  Waring* 8  lode     ... 
, J  Candelcaria  lode  ... 

{Bolaco  lode     

, Colorada  lode     ... 

Waring^ 8  lode     ... 
Canddaria  lode  ... 

, Colorada  lode 

Waring*8  lode 

, Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Prodncfl 
(approzimately). 

.  £700,000 


1 


*.. 


Diiio 


Ditto  

Ditto  

Ditto  

Deecubridora  lode, 
Otuae  de  Carvallo. 


200,000 


Beside  these  there  are  several  smaller  mines 
it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  produce. 


600,000 

120,000 

200,000 

60,000 

700,000 

800,000 

800,000 
160,000 
100,000 
2,000,000 
200,000 

£6,140,000 

of  which 


(D)  (1.)  Several  cross-veins  coincide  in  direction 
with  two  series  of  the  joints;*  and  traverse,  like  them, 
both  the  rocks  and  lodes  of  Chanarcillo.    They  are, 

.    Mine.  Cross-vein.  Direction.  Dip. 

MantodeOeea.  Oreat  Flucan    drE.of  S.  <&  W.  of  N.  ..  N.E. 

Colorado  ...•  Croee-vein    25° S. of  E.  & N. of  W.  ..    N. 

„      ^    ,  :.r     t       T,.         (  Eastward  80**  E.  of  S.  &  W.  of  N.  . .  N.E. 

San  Jose  ....  Northern  Flucan  [^^^^^   6°  W.  of  S.  &  E.  of  N.  ..     E. 

Southern  Flucan    80' E.  of  S.  «fe  W.  of  N.   ..  N.E. 

San  Frandeco 

vi^o      ....Flucan 28**  E.  of  S.  &  W.  of  N.  ..  N.E. 

*  Ante,  p.  74. 
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» 
The  cross-vein^  intersected  at  a  depth  of  fifty-five 

fathoms  in  Colorada^  extends,  however,  neither  upward 

to  the  surface^  nor  downward  to  the  first  hornblendic 

formation,* 

(2.)  Their  inclination  towards  the  north  and  east  is 
opposite,  as  well  to  the  nearest  slope  of  granite,^  as  to 
the  strata :[;  and  ore-shoots  in  the  hdes^^  all  which  dip 
to  the  south  and  west. 

(3.)  The  Great  Flucan  is,  at  the  Manto  de  Ossa, 

as  much  as  eleven  fathoms,  whilst  the  cross-vein  in 

Color ada  is  no  more  than  a  foot,  in  width.     The  other 

flucansj— of  intermediate  dimensions, — usually  average 

from  ten  to  twelve  feet. 

(4.)  The  cross-veinsj  like  the  lodes^  resemble  the 
rocks  they  traverse,  in  mineral  composition,  and  are  cal- 
careous in  the  limestone,  but  hornblendic  in  the  green- 
stone series.  Generally  much  softer  than  the  strata,  and 
sometimes  composed  almost  wholly  of  clay,  they  are 
divided  by  many  longitudinal  joints,||  of  which  the 
usually  glossy  sides  are  often  deeply  though  irregu- 
larly furrowed,  with  highly  inclined  undulating  strise.^ 
Their  stony  ingredients  are  however  more  crystalline 
than  those  of  the  lodes. 

*  ComwaU  Geol  Traru.,  t.  p.  381, 

t  ComwaU  Geol.  Trans.t  t.  p.  277*    Ante,  pp.  71-74. 

t  Ante,  pp.  71-78.        §  Ilndt  p.  123.     ComwaU  Geol.  Trant.t  t.  pp.  259-261. 

P  "  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  structure  of  croee-veine  is  the 
"  preTalence  of  joints.  Owing  to  this  preralence  the  croee^f^eine  haTe  generally 
''  more  distinctly  marked  wcUU  or  boundaries  than  the  lodes.  The  same  structure 
"  is,  moreoyer,  so  common  in  the  vicinity  of  croee-veihe,  that  the  rock  on  both 
"  sides  often,  fo  rseyeral  fathoms,  consists  as  it  were  of  alternate  veins  of  quarts 
«  and  of  the  adjoining  stratum. — ComwaU  Geol,  Trane.f  y.  p.  260. 

S  Ante,  p*  13. 
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Near  the  Manto  de  Ossa  many  small  drasy  hollows 
in  the  Great  Flucan  unite  to  form  an  irregular  cavern 
of  more  than  forty-five  fathoms  long,* 

The  strata  maintain  the  same  respective  levels  on 
opposite  sides  as  well  of  every  hde  t  as  of  every  cross* 
vein  in  Chanarcillo,  except  at  San  Francisco  viyo; 
but  there, — as  already  mentioned,^ — each  formation 
is  on  the  south-west  (foot-wallj^  about  twenty-one 
fathoms  higher  than  its  counterpart  on  the  (hanging- 
wall)  north-eastern  side  of  ihefiucan. 

(a.)  Some  of  the  lodes  intersect  others ; — but,  with 
one  exception  only, — ^they  are  all  intersected  by  the 
cross-veins. 

«ulii^,p.89.    t/^iP'87.    ji^p.71. 
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(1.)  Chanarcillo  thus  presents  five  contacts  of  diflTer- 
ent  lodes  ;* — 

in  one  of  which  two  lodes  unite  ; 
M  a  second|  ,,    one  lode  simply  intersects  another  ; — 
„  a  third      „    one   „    A««.«  the  other  to  the ) 

(R.)  nght-hand  ;_  J    ^^the(G.A.) 
and  the  remaining  two  lodes  heave  other  two  to  I    greater  anele 

the(L.)leflrhand;-J    ^  ^   ' 

(2.)  It  exhibits  also  fourteen  intersections  of  lodes 
by  cross'veinsy'f — 

at  each  of  which  the  lode  is  heaved ; 

all  these  Tieavea  are  to  the (L.)  left-hand ; 

but  thirteen  of  them  are  towards  the...  (G.  A.)  greater  angle ; 
whilst  one  onlj  is  „        ...  (8.  A.)  smaller     ,,     . 

But  though  the  heaves  of  different  lodes  by  the  same 
cross-vein  are  not,  in  all  cases,  towards  like  angles; 
they  are — in  Chanarcillo  at  least — always  to  the  same 
hand.;}; 

*  In  Cornwall  and  D«Ton  twenty  intersections  of  lodea  by  other  lodet  of  similar 
composition,  exhibit — 
six   (30  per  cent.)  simple  IntersectionB,^* 
nine  (46       „      )  heaves  to  the  right-hand,  and— 
fiye  (25        ,,       )      „        „      left-hand: 
nine  (45       „      )      „     towards  the  (S.  A.)  smaller  angle,  and — 
five  (25        „      )      „  „         (G.  A.)  greater  angle. 

Comwdtt  Qeoh  TVatit.,  t.  p.  289. 
t  Of  233  intersected  lodes  in  Cornwall  and  Devon, — 

108  are  trayersed  by  (cross<owses)  quartzose,  and  125  by  (flueans)  clayey 
cross-veins, 

by  crass-covrsest  by  flueans. 

The  lodes  intersected  bat  not  heaved  are  31  or  28*7  per  cent.,  22  or  17*0  per  cent. 
„        heaved  to  the  (R.)  right-hand,  48  „  44*4 
,1  „  (L.)  left-hand,    29  „  26*9 

„        heaved  towards  the  (O.  A.}— 

greater  angle,  64  „  59*3 
ft  If  (8.  A.)— 

smaller  angle,  18  „  12*0 

Comtpall  Geol  Trans.,  t.  pp.  291-2. 
:t  <<  As  more  than  97  per  cent,  of  the  lodes  traversed  by  eross-veins  in  Cornwall 
**  and  Deyon  are  either  heaved  in  the  same  direction,  or  are  simply  intersected,— 


11 

69  „  55*2 

» 

l> 

84  „  27-2 

>t 

» 

88  „  70*4 

99 

>t 

15  „  12*0 

» 
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Between  the  extent  to  which  the  hdes  are  heaved  by 
cross-veins,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  angles  included 
at  their  contact,  no  relation  can  be  traced  in  Ghanar- 
cillo ;  *  where  heaves,  differing  widely  in  extent,  attend 
intersections  at  nearly  similar  angles. 

The  crosS'Vein  by  which  the  lodes  are  heaved  furthest 
is  however  the  largest^f  as  well  as  the  most  highly 
inclined  in  the  district. 

(3.)  The  Colorada  lode  intersects,  but  does  not  heave, 
a  small  cross-vein ; :{:  which  is  traced,  either  vertically 
or  horizontally,^  but  a  very  short  distance. 

(4.)  Each  of  the  five  strata  on  one  side  corresponds 
exactly  both  in  thickness,  and  —  with  but  a  single 


'*  whUst  less  thsn  3  per  cent,  are  heaned  in  opposite  directions,  it  may  be  assumed, 
"  generally,  that  the  heaves  of  different  lodes  by  the  tame  cross-vein,  are  in  the 
*'  same  direction.— Comtoa22  GeoL  2Van«.,  t.  p.  324. 

*In  Cornwall  and  Devon  the  relations  between  the  angles  inclnded  and  the 

results  of  the  intersections  are, — 

Proportion  of  interMcUonf       Proportion  of        Arenife  dittanc^ 
Aof  le  Inclndtd  unattended  by  Juavu,  heaves.  of  keope, 

0'— 10' —     —      — 

lO""— 20" 0'4percent 0*4  per  cent.     ..  I'OOfms. 

20'— 30* 0-8        „  ....    3-1         „  ..  2-56 


SO"*-— 40" 0-8  3*1  „  ..  4*03 

40"— 50" 0*4  „  ....    6*7  „  ..  6-40 

60"— 60" 2-6  „  5-8  „  ..   3*23 

60"— 70" 4-8  „  ....11-9  „  ..2*06 

70»— 80" 4-3  „  ....20-7  „  ..2*66 

80"— 90" 8*7  „  ....25-5  „  ..  2-71 


CormoaU  Oeol.  Trons.,  y.  p.  301. 
**fhi.  Cornwall  and  Devon  the  average  distance  of  the  heaves  by  cross-veins^^ 

**  less  than  one  foot  wide,  is 2*08  fms., 

''more  than  one  foot  wide,  „ 3*83  „    " 

ComioaU  Geol,  TVans,,  v.  p.  298. 

§  « In  Cornwall  and  Devon  there  are  cross-veins  •  *  *  which  appear  only  at 
*'  considerable  depths ;  *  *  *  whilst  others  extend  but  short  distances  horizon- 
"  tolly."— Comtoofl  Gefd.  Tram.,  v.  pp.  311,  312. 
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exception  * — in  level,  with  its  counterpart  on  the  other 
side  of  every  lodc^  and  cross-vein'^  in  Ghanarcillo* 
These  conditions  are  as  incompatible  with  either  a 
vertical  or  an  oblique  movement  of  the  rocks  on  one 
side  or  other  of  the  veins;  as  they  are  with  motion  in 
any  direction,  save  one  parallel  to  the  normal  position 
of  the  upper  and  lower  faces  of  each  stratum  ^  in  the 
series.  II  Nor  is  it  easy, — if  indeed  it  be  possible, — to 
reconcile  even  this^  with  the  unequal  displacements 
(heaves)  of  different  lodes  by  the  same  cross-veinJ^* 

( — a.)  In  the  exceptional  case  at  San  Frandsca 
viejo  the  strata, — horizontal  on  both  sides  of  the ^ucan, 
— are  twenty-one  fathoms  lower  in  its  north-eastern  or 
upper  side  (hanging-wall),  than  their  respective  coun- 
terparts in  its  south-western  or  lower  side  (foot''Wall)'\'\ 
(Section,  PL  II.) ;  whilst  the  Waring^  Colorada,  and 
Loreto  or  Dolores  Primera  lodes^ — all  dipping  64** — 
78"*  N.W.,  are  heaved  by  the  same  flucan^ — the  first 
two  17'0  the  last  16*5  fathoms, — towards  the  (L.  G.  A.) 
left-hand  and  the  greater  angle  (Plan,  PL  L). 

( — b.)  The  coincidence  of  alternating  strata  which 
confront, — each  its  counterpart — on  opposite  sides  of  a 
(cross-vein)  flucan,  can  be  deranged  by  no  movement, 
of  one  side  or  other,  parallel  to  their  upper  and  lower 
faces.     But  every  vein — either  vertically  or  obliquely, 

•  Ante,  pp.  71,  72, 125.         f  Ante,  p.  87.  t  -^^'^t  P*  l^^- 

{ If  the  upper  and  lower  planes  are  not  absolately  parallel,  any  moyement  eo- 
incident  with  one  of  them  must  necessarily  displace  the  other. 

II  AnU,  p.  87.  H  Ante,  p.  127.  Table  III.  PL  I. 

••  ComtoaU  Geol,  Trans.,  t.  pp.  320—822. 

ft  Professor  Phillips,  lUustrations  of  the  Geology  of  Yarkahire,  Fart  ii., 
p.  iii.  PI.  XXIV.  fig.  16.    Ante,  p.  72,  Kote. 
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— traversing  strata  so  moved,  must  of  necessity  be 
displaced  (heaved)  an  equal  distance  in  the  same 
direction.* 

( — c.)  A  vertical  elevation  of  twenty-one  fathoms 
on  the  south-western  or  lower  side  (foot  wall)  of  the 
flucan  at  San  Francisco  viejo  would  have  produced 
the  difference  observed  in  the  level  of  identical  strata 
on  its  opposite  sides ;  but  such  a  movement  must  have 
necessitated  heaves  of  all  lodes  dipping — as  these  lodes 
dip— 64*^-78^  N.W.— 

from  9*6  to   5*0  fms.  towards  the  rigbt-hand; 
whereas  the  actual  heavts  are  16*5  „  17*0  ,,  „  left-  ^  „  .f 

Hence,  neither  a  horizontal  ( — 6.)  nor  a  vertical 
( — c.)  movement  resolves, —  even  approximately, — 
this  inseparably  connected  group  of  phenomena. 

( —  d.)  An  elevation  on  one  side  produces  the  same 
displacement  as  a  depression  on  the  other,  when  oppo- 
site sides  (walls)  of  the  (cross-vein)  flucan  are  moved 
equal  distances  at  similar  angles,  in  contrary  di- 
rections.j;  The  following  columns  therefore  represent 
dynamical  equivalents : — 

Side  moved.  Direetion  of  movement* 

South-western  or  lower  side  (^<  tMi//^  Upheaved  toy/rBida  the 

south-east. 

North-eastern  or  upper  side  (hanging-wall).,.  Depressed  towards  the 

north-west. 

*  Proceedinfft  of  the  Gedogiotd  Society  of  London  (1882),  i.  p.  406.*  CormeaU 
Geol.  Trans,,  t.  pp.  347,  355. 

t  Proceedinfft  of  the  GeologieaX  Society  of  London  (1832),  z.  p.  406.  Edmr 
hwrgh  New  Phil.  Journal,  xxu.,  p.  161.  Seporta  of  the  Britieh  Aetoeiation,  ti. 
Part  II.  p.  74.  ComvoaU  GeoL  IVana.,  t.  pp.  347,  856.  Mr.  Fox,  Beport  of  the 
Boyal  Cornwall  Polyteehnic  Society  (1836),  p.  123.  Sir  Henry  T.  De  la  Beehe, 
It^Mfrt  on  the  Geology  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somereet,  pp.  298-300. 

X  Cornwall  GeoL  Tram.,  v.  pp.  346, 348. 
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When  several  planes,  inclined  at  different  angles,  are 
intersected  and  displaced  on  another  plane  oblique  to 
them  all,  the  extent  of  displacement  measured  on  the 
line  of  movement  is  in  every  case  the  same;  but  at 
right  angles  to  the  dip  of  each  vein  so  dislocated  it  is 
proportional  to  the  angle  included  between  the  dislo- 
cated and  the  dislocating  planes. 

The  following  theoretical  enquiries  embrace  the 
direction,  inclination,  and  extent  of  the  motions,* 
adequate  to  produce,  under  different  circumstances, 
some  of  the  displacements  observed  in  the  strata  and 
lode^of  Ghanarcillo. 

«  Cornwall  Oed,  Tram,,  t.  p.  366. 
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This  comparison  of  theory  with  fact  shows  that  the 
single  rectilinear  movement  which  reconciles  these 
displacements  of  the  strata  with  those  of  the  Waring 
and  Colorada  lodes,  whilst  all  retain  their  normal 
inclinations,  is  incompatible  with  both  the  dip  and 
dislocation  of  the  Loreto  or  Dolores  Primera  lode. 
On  the  other  hand  a  uniform  motion  suflBicient  for  the 
conditions  of  the  strata  and  the  Loreto  lode  is  incon- 
sistent with  those  of  the  WaAng  and  Colorada  lodes.* 

The  differences  depend  neither  on  minor  fractures 
nor  on  unequal  movements  of  ruptured  strata ;  for  of 
such  there  is  no  trace.f 

If  however  the  Loreto  lode  had  inclined  but  a  little 
less  than  the  Waring  and  Colorada  lodes,  the  very 
same  motion  which  could  displace  (keave)  them  seven- 
teen fathoms  horizontally,  and  at  the  same  time  elevate 
the  strata  twenty-one  fathoms  vertically,  would  also 
have  heaved  it  sixteen  fathoms  and  a  half. 


«  <(  In  Cornwall  and  Deyon,  amongst  the  recorded  examples  of  sereral  lodes 
*'  intersected  by  the  same  crots-vein^  there  is  not  an  instance  in  which  motion  in 
«  one  direction  and  of  the  same  extent  will  restore  the  continuity  of  ererj  lode  so 
"  intersected.  •  *  •  •  Any  such  uniform  motion  will,  in  fact,  produce  in  their 
"  relatiye  positions  on  opposite  sides  of  the  cross-vein  greater  discordances  than 
**  those  which  at  present  subsist." — Cornwall  Geological  Trans.t  ▼•  pp.  870, 380. 
Edinburgh  Neto  Philosophical  Journal,  xxii.  p.  163. 

t "  If  we  suppose  it  possible  for  the  rocks  to  hare  been  so  broken  that  each  lode 
**  was  contained  in  a  different  fragment,  and  that  these  minute  masses  had  an 
<(  independent  motion,  in  any  direction  and  to  any  extent  required ;  although  such 
*<  movements  might,  within  certain  limits,  haye  afforded  any  desired  results ;  yet 
**  the  motions  in  different  directions  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  obserred 
"phenomena,  in  different  portions,  would  often  have  required  that  the  rocks 
**  should,  in  some  spots,  have  suffered  much  compression,  whilst  large  Tacuities 
*'  must  haye  been  left  in  others.  Had  such  conyulsions  eyer  taken  place,  traces 
**  of  them  must  have  been  conspicuous;— but,  in  fact,  nothing  of  the  kind  has 
«*  been  detected,— even  in  a  single  instance." — ComvxUl  Geol,  Trans.,  t.  p.  383. 
Edinburgh  New  Phil.  Journal,  xxii.  (1837)  p.  162. 
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But  such  a  constant  difference  in  dip, — though  of 
one  degree  and  a  quarter  only, —  would  have  made 
this  productive  lode  the  flattest  in  Chanarcillo ;  which 
is  certainly  not  the  case. 

Whether  these  discrepant  displacements  (heaves)  of 
neighbouring  lodes  result  from  irregularities  of  outline 
in  those  parts  which, — touching  opposite  faces  (walls) 
of  the  same  (cross-vein)  flucan  at  different  depths, — 
would  coincide  if  they  were  confronted ;  or  whether 
the  separated  portions  of  identical  lodes  have  here, — as 
in  Cornwall  and  Devon,— unlike  configurations  on 
contrary  sides  of  the  dividing  (cross-vein)  flucan ;  the 
data  I  possess  are  insufficient  to  determine.* 

The  conditions  here  assumed  suit  rigid  masses  only, 
and  are  altogether  inapplicable  to  matter  in  a  plastic, 
viscous,  or  semi-fluid  state. 


Although  the  sea  is  of  much  larger  area  than  the 


*  **  If  those  portions  of  the  same  lodes  on  opposite  sides  of  the  croas-veina 
**  which  now  divide  them,  had  been  originally  connected  and  continuous,  and 
*'  were  subsequently  separated  by  a  transyerse  fracture  accompanied  by  an  ele- 
'*  yation  or  a  depression  of  one  of  the  severed  portions,  on  delineating  the  line 
"of  dip  of  both  these  segments  where  they  touch  the  cross-veins,  we  should 
"  expect  to  find  them  presenting  a  perfectly  or  nearly  similar  outline  ;  although 
*'  the  direction  of  any  moyement  they  had  undergone  might  not  allow  the  cor- 
"  responding  parts  to  be  found  at  the  same  levels.  PI.  XII.,  Fig.  15, 16,  17, 
"  18, 19,  20,  present  these  comparisons;  and  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
« to  imagine  that  lines  so  utterly  dissimilar,  could  ever  have  been  united  and 
"  oontinuous  at  all  parts  of  their  descent,  and  fractured  after  they  had  become 
**  perfectly  hardened«"-*C9mtpa//  Oeol,  Trans.,  y.  pp,  378-9. 
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land,*  water  can  neither  be  a  principal  constitaent  of 
the  globe,  which— of  greater  specific  gravity  than  any 
known  rock — has  a  mean  density  variously  calculated 
at  4'5 — 6'5 ;  f  nor  can  it  penetrate  fer  into  the  crusty 
for  at  a  depth  comparatively  small;];  it  can  exist  only  in 
the  state  of  vapour. 

Water  infiltrating  from  above  becomes  gradually 
warmed  by  the  strata  it  traverses;  until,  at  length 
vapourized,  the  descending  column  is  balanced.  The 
unequal  temperatures  prevailing  at  different  depths 
necessitate  a  constant  interchange  of  its  particles. 
Further  infiltrations  must  mix  with  ascending  currents 
specifically  lighter  and  warmer;  and — consequently 
will  again  reach  the  surface — ^at  a  temperature  higher 
than  that  of  the  rocks  through  which  they  issue.  § 
This  equilibrium  between  the  descending  water  and 

« <*  The  area  of  the  solid  land  bears  to  that  of  the  sea  the  proportion  of  100  to  284 ; 
"  according  to  Rigaud  (Camb,  Phil.  TrafM»,  vi.  (1887)  p.  297,    „    100  „  270 ; 

"  but  according  to  other  authorities,  the  proportion  is •  100  „  284." 

Hx7UB0Li>T,  Edinburgh  New  Philotcphical  Journal,  xxxix.  (1846)  p.  108. 

See  also  Malte-Brun  &  Baibi,  Universal  Geography  (London,  1851),  p.  67 ; 
Encycloptedia  Britannica  (8th  Edit.  1856),  z.  p.  483. 

t  Maskelyne,  Philoeophical  Transactione,  lxy.  (1775),  p.  532.  Hutton,  Ibid, 
Lxvin.  (1778)  p.  782;  cxl  (1821)  p.  283.  Cayendish,  Ibid,  lxxxviii.  (1798) 
p.  520.  Playfair,  Ibid^  ci.  (1811)  p.  376.  De  Zach,  L'attradion  dee  montagnee 
et  Bee  effecte  tur  lee  JUe  d.  plomb  ou  stir  le  niveau  dee  instrttments  d'astronomie 
(A.yignon,  1814),  i.  p.  351.  Carlini,  OpSraiions  O^odeeigues  et  Astronomiqties 
pour  la  mesure  d'un  arc  du  ParaUele  Moyen  exicuteis  en  Pihnont  et  en  Savoiipar 
une  Commission  d'ojficiers  Pu:montais  et  Austrichiens,en  1821-22-23  (4o  Milan, 
1825).  Reich,  Versuche  uber  die  mittlere  Dichtigkeit  der  Erde  (8yo.  Freiberg, 
1838),  p.  43.  Baily,  Memoirs  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  xiy.  pp.  90,  247* 
Airy,  Philosophical  Transactions,  cxlti.  (1856)  p.  343.    James,  Ibid,  p.  603. 

{Babbage,  Ninth  Bridgewater  Treatise,  pp.  182,  198.  William  Hopkins, 
PhU.  Transactions,  cxxxu.  (1842)  p.  43  ;  cxlyii  (1857)  p.  805.  Hennessey, 
Ibid,  cxLi.  (1851 )  p.  495.  Professor  Phillips,  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geologi- 
cat  Society,  xv.  (1859)  pp.  xlv.-l. 

i  "  Water  which  descends  to  the  yolcanic  focus  is  there  conyerted  into  steam, 
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the  vapour  beneath  it,  must,  of  course,  occur  at  depths 
varying  with  the  quantities  and  temperatures  of  the 
water  infiltrating. 

Much  of  this  infiltration  is  from  rivers,  lakes,  and 
the  sea,  but  the  greater  part  is  supplied  by  rain; 
which, — however  abundant  in  a  well-wooded  country, 
— diminishes  as  the  forests  are  felled,,  and  sometimes 
ceases  almost  entirely  when  they  are  destroyed.  The 
surface,  thus  increasingly  exposed  to  evaporative  in- 
fluences,* becomes  more  and  more  dry ;  the  springs 


"  which,  rising  through  fissures  into  higher  regions,  meets  with  atmospheric 
'*  waters  which  it  warms,  and  with  them  returns  to  the  surface.*' 

B18CHOFF,  Edinburgh  New  PhilosophiccU  Journal^  xzti.  (1839)  p.  50. 
'*  The  Tarioua  ramifications  of  the  great  adit  in  the  Gwennap  mining  district 
"  have  an  aggregate  extent  of  between  thirty  and  forty  miles.  It  drains  a  tract 
"  of  about  5«600  acres  in  area  and  discharges  nearly  1,600  cubic  feet  of  water 
«  per  minute.  Rather  less  than  one-half  of  this  stream  is  collected  at  the  adit, 
*'  which  is  front  25  to  30  fathoms  deep ;  the  remainder  is  pumped  up  from  a  mean 
<*  depth  of  about  190  fkthoms.  Its  temperature  varies  between  60*5°  and  68°; 
*'  and  is  on  an  ayerage  more  than  12°'  aboTe  the  mean  of  the  climate." 

ComwaU  Owl.  Tratu.f  t.  p.  411. 

•  "  The  metalliferous  mountain  of  Marmato  in  the  prorince  of  Fopayan  in 
"  New  Oranada,  is  situate  in  the  midst  of  immense  forests.  The  stream  by 
*<  which  the  stampers  are  worked  is  formed  by  the  union  of  many  small  brooks. 
M  •  «  •  xhe  whole  environs  of  the  establishment  are  thickly'studded  with  wood. 
*'  In  1826,  when  I  first  visited  these  mines,  Mazmato  consisted  of  some  miserable 
*'  huts  inhabited  by  a  few  negro  slaves.  When  I  quitted  Marmato  in  1830,  it 
"exhibited  the  most  exhilarating  appearance.  There  were  now  great  work. 
**  shops,  a  foundery  for  gold,  and  powerful  machines  for  the  reduction  of  this 
"  precious  metal.  All  this  implies  that  the  wood  had  been  extensively  cut  down 
**  for  the  manufacture  of  the  machines,  the  construction  of  the  buildings,  and 
"  the  preparing  of  charcoal.  *  *  *  The  clearing  had  been  going  on  for  scarcely 
"  two  years,  when  it  was  noticed  that  the  quantity  of  water,  which  was  required 
'*  for  l^e  machines,  was  sensibly  diminished.  The  volume  of  water  is  in  fact 
"  measured  by  the  work  which  the  machines  perform ;  and  trials  by  guaging  at 
«  different  times  have  likewise  proved  the  diminution  of  the  water." 

The  town  of  New  Valencia  in  Venezuela  was,  according  to  Oviedo  (BUtoria 
de  la  Provincia  de  Venezuela,  1723)  in  1655,  half  a  league  from  the  lake  of 
Taearigua;  which  is  fed  by  rivulets  rising  in  the  sursounding  mountains;  but 
its  waters  have  no  outlet.    As  the  population  increased,  and  the  neighbouring. 
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dwindle,  and  at  length — no  longer  perennial — appear 
only  at  intervals  after  occasional  showers. 

The  reciprocal  relations  of  vegetation  and  water,  are 
perhaps,  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  valley 

lands  were  cleared  and  cultivated,  streams,  which  had  previously  fed  the  lake, 
were  intercepted  by  artificial  channels  for  irrigation.  Their  sources,  at  length, 
occasionally  failed,  their  beds  were  sometimes  dry  for  half  the  year ;  and  the 
lake — no  longer  replenished  as  it  had  been — subsided  so  far  that  the  width  of 
the  fertile  interval  between  it  and  the  town  has  increased  to  a  league.  Ancient 
shoals,  now  uncovered,  appeared  as  islands;  the  site  of  a  fort  which  had  in  1740 
been  an  island,  became  a  peninsula;  and  the  inhabitants  were  at  once  threat> 
ened  with  a  scarcity  of  both  wood  and  water.  In  1822  I  visited  the  district ; 
but  Venezuela  was  no  longer  subject  to  Spain.  The  smiling  valley  of  Aragua 
had  been  the  arena  of  most  bloody  contests;  war  and  death  had  desolated 
those  happy  scenes,  and  greatly  thinned  the  population.  Its  wide  spreading 
cultivation  was  neglected  ;  and  forest  trees,  of  rapid  growth  within  the  tropics, 
had  in  great  measure  resumed  their  dominion  over  that  region  which  its  inhabi- 
tants, after  a  century  of  constant  and  painful  labour,  had  reclaimed.  When 
clearing  was  no  longer  continued,  and  lands  onoe  cultivated  had  again  become 
part  of  the  forest,  the  streams  reappeared,  and,  as  before,  found  their  way  to 
the  lake,  which  once  more  overflowed  a  part  of  the  cultivated  plain,  submerged 
the  islands,  and  threatened  soon  to  sever  the  fort  from  the  main  land. 

In  the  island  of  Ascension  a  beautiful  spring  issued  from  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
which  was  originally  wooded.  After  a  while  the  forests  were  felled  and  the  moun- 
tain  was  cleared;  when  the  spring  bedoming  gradually  less  copious,  at  length 
failed.  The  disappearance  of  the  spring  was  attributed  to  the  clearing.  The 
mountain  was  again  planted,  and  after  a  few  years  the  spring  reappeared,  became 
gradually  larger,  and  finally  was  as  copious  as  ever. 

BoussiNGAULT  (abridged),  Edinburgh  Neto  Phil.  Journal^  xxiv.  (1838) 
pp.  89-91,  102-3. 

The  ancient  mining  laws  of  Brazil  strictly  eigoin  the  careful  preservation  of 
forests  at  the  sources  of  streams. 

**  Os  ro^eiros  nao  possao  rossar  de  novo  nas  cabeceiras  dos  corregos  de  pouca 
*'  agoa  de  que  se  uza  para  serviQos  mineraes,  e  devao  conservar  o  mato  em  dis- 
*'  tancia  de  quinhentos  palmas  para  evitar  o  danmo  da  falta  de  agoa  que  por  esta 
"  causa  se  experimenta." 

Regimento  do9  SuperirUendentea,  Gtmrdaa-Mores,  e  Ofiieiaea  deputadoi  para  oa 
Minaa  do  Ouro.  Bando,  ou  AddUammto  ao  Regimento  Mineral,  18  de  Maio, 
1786. 

Eschwege,  Pluto  Braailienaia  (Berlin,  1838),  p.  145. 

The  Mouse  has  varied  in  volume  much  more  frequently,  and  has  fallen  far 
lower,  since  the  forests  near  its  sources  have  been  destroyed,  than  formerly." 
FB0FB880K  Boiu}KST  (M.  Pimpumlaux),  Guid€  du  Voyagewr  en  Ardenne, 
p.  164. 
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of  Gopiap6;  where,  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  a 
pleasant  river  flowed  to  the  ocean  through  com  fields 
surpassingly  fertile,  and  orchards  rich  in  the  fruits  of 
every  clime.*  Of  its  condition  during  a  long  period 
subsequently  we  have  no  record ;  but  about  forty  years 
since  great  part  of  the  same  tract  presented  a  surface 
of  shingle,  pebbles,  gravel,  and  sand,  covered  with 
shells  near  the  coast,  and  everywhere,  more  or  less 
incrusted  with  salts  of  soda  and  magnesia ;  through 
which,  for  more  than  thirty  miles,  a  scanty  rivulet, 
thinly  fringed  with  dwarf  willows,  wound  its  way  to 
the  sea.t     Further  up  the  valley,  however,  trees  still 

•  «  The  Talley  of  Copiapd  is  the  first  of  the  inhabit«d  yalle^s  of  Chile.  •  *  • 
**  The  land  is  of  itself  very  fruitful,  and  is  made  more  so  by  a  pleasant  riyer, 
**  which  runs  about  twenty  leagues  in  it  before  it  empties  itself  into  the  sea,  in 
**  a  bay  which  makes  its  harbour.  Here  grow  all  sorts  of  the  natural  fruits  and 
**  grains  of  the  country  and  of  Burope ;  the  maize  yield«  aboye  three  hundred 
*'  for  one,  and  the  ears  of  it  are  almost  half  a  yard  long." 

Historical  relation  of  the  Kingdom  of  CMle;  by  Alonso  db  Otallb  of  the 
Company  ofJetUi^  a  ncUive  of  St.  Jago  of  Chile  (Rome,  1649),  Pikxsbtok, 
VoyayM  and  Drcmeh,  xiy.  p.  168. 

t  **  On  the  2drd  of  Noyember,  1821,  we  set  off  from  the  coast  for  Copiapd, 
«  «  «  «  The  first  part  of  the  road  lay  along  a  leyel  hard  surface  chiefly  of  rock, 
"  at  some  places  coyered  with  a  thin  soil.  We  then  entered  a  broad  yalley,  the 
"  sides  of  which  were  formed  entirely  of  water-worn  stones  and  grayel,  coyered 
"  by  a  stratum  or  crust,  seyeral  yards  thick,  of  a  rock  composed  entirely  of 
"  broken  shells,  stretching,  as  far  as  we  could  discoyer,  oyer  the  whole  country 
"  bordering  on  the  sea.  The  yalley  was  three  or  four  miles  across,  and  bore 
«  eyery  appearance  of  haying  been,  at  some  former  period,  the  channel  of  a 
"  mighty  riyer,  though  now  shrunk  into  a  scanty  riyulet,  flowing  almost  unseen 
"  amongst  dwarf  willows,  stunted  shrubs,  and  long  rank  grass.  The  soil  was 
*<  completely  coyered,  at  eyery  part  of  the  yalley,  by  a  layer  of  salt,  seyeral  inches 
'*  thick,  which  has  since  been  ascertained  by  analysis  to  be  sulphate  of  soda,  or 
**  Glauber's  salts.  It  lay  like  snow  on  the  ground  *  *  * ;  the  dust  thrown  up 
«  by  the  horses'  feet  almost  choked  us,  and  the  day  being  dreadftilly  hot,  made 
"  our  thirst  excessiye,  when  we  hailed  with  delight  the  sight  of  a  stream ;  but, 
"  alas !  the  water  was  as  salt  as  brine." — Hall,  Journal  written  on  the  Coasts  of 
ChiUf  Peru,  and  Mexico^  in  the  years  1820,-21,-and  22,  ii.  p.  21. 

**  There  is  yery  little  land  cultiyated  down  the  yalley  "  of  Copiapd ;  '*  its  wide 
*'  expanse  supports  a  wretched  wiry  grass,  which  eyen  the  donkeys  can  hardly 
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flourished  round  the  homestead  at  Ramadilla.  Between 
that  time  and  the  present,  the  proprietor,  — tempted  by 
the  high  price  of  fire-wood  at  Copiap6, — ^has  felled 
every  tree  and  grubbed  up  and  sold  every  root  on  his 
estate.  In  May  and  June,  1857,  the  river,  on  entering 
Ramadilla,  afforded  rather  less  than  twelve  hundred 
cubic  feet  of  Water  per  minute ;  but, — ^thus  exposed  in 
a  country  where  a  week  of  occasional  showers  consti- 
tutes an  unusually  wet  season, — it  was  wholly  absorbed 
by  the  thirsty  soil  after  a  further  course  of  only  five  or 
six  miles.  Even  when  swollen  in  summer  bv  streams 
from  melted  snow  on  the  Cordillera,  it  never  reaches 
the  sea ;  but, — oozing  through  its  deep  beds  of  sand 
and  shingle, — forms  pools  in  the  deeper  parts  of  its 
ancient  channel.* 

The  water  f — nowhere  sufficiently  pure  for  use  on 
the  Copiap6  and  Caldera  railway — holds  the  sulphate 
of  soda  largely,  and  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  and 
common  salt  more  sparingly,  in  solution.  Large  estab- 
lishments are  therefore  requisite  for  distilling  river- 

'*  eat.  This  poorness  of  the  yegetation  is  owing  to  the  quantity  of  saline  matter 
'*  with  which  the  soil  is  impregnated.  Layers  of  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  soda^ 
'*  even  several  inches  thick,  occur  in  some  parts.  *  *  *  At  present  the  river  con* 
**  tains  water  enough  to  reach  the  sea. " — Darwin,  Geology  and  Natural  History 
of  the  countriei  vtsited  by  HM.8.  Beagle  (1st  Edit.),  p.  442  :^2nd  Edit.)  p.  362. 

*  "  The  Bio  de  Copiapd,  which  waters  the  yallej,  does  not  reach  the  sea,  but  is 
*'  lost  in  salt  pools  above  twenty  miles  from  the  port,  and  the  whole  country  around 
"  is  covered  with  a  thick  incrustation  of  salt ;  at  some  distance  from  it  vegetation 
**  disappears.  Between  this  place  and  the  sea  the  country  is  a  complete  desert. 
**  At  the  village  of  Bamadilla  the  water  becomes  drinkable,  and  the  whole  aspect 
**  of  the  valley  is  changed,  it  being  covered  with  a  vigorous  vegetation,  as  far  at 
'^  the  water  reaches.  The  width  of  the  valley  is  from  one  to  two  miles,  and  that  of 
"  the  river  varies  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet." 

D&.  Maibn,  Journal  of  the  Oeographical  SocUtyf  vz.  (1836)  p.  369. 

t  Analysed  by  J.  Barclay  Montgomery,  Esq.,  M.D. 
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water  at  Piedra  Colgada,  and  sea-water  at  Caldera,* 
for  service  in  the  locomotive  boilers. 

Since  the  trees  have  been  destroyed  and  the  stream 
has  been  more  rapidly  dissipated  and  absorbed  than 
before,  several  reedy  swamps,  between  the  Ramadilla 
house  and  Piedra  Colgada, — formerly  frequented  by 
flights  of  beautiful  wild-fowl, — have  disappeared ;  and 
many  of  the  more  distant  fields  have  been  abandoned 
to  the  desert.  Near  Monte  Amargo,  a  tract  of  several 
square  miles  is  covered  with  a  saline  crust  at  least  an 
inch  in  thickness. 

As  each  successive  irrigation  from  the  river  deposits 
its  salts,  the  ground  so  watered  becomes  gradually  less 
productive;  it  is  therefore  periodically  flooded  and 
puddled,  when  the  noxious  ingredients  pass  off  in 
solution.  Land  thus  cleansed  bears  tolerable  crops  of 
wheat,  barley,  pumpkins,  and  cabbages,  whilst  the 
melilot  (melilottis) — called  by  the  natives  alfalfa,  and 
by  the  English  lucerne — flourishes  with  extraordinary 
luxuriance.  But  unwashed  ground,  before  it  is  entirely 
incrusted  with  salt,  yields  only  a  dry,  hard,  prickly, 
and  bitter  grass,  on  which  mules,  asses,  sheep,  and 
young  cattle  browse,t  and  the  Guanaco — stealing  down 

*  Although  small  qaantities  of  brackish  water  are  drawn  from  wells  near  the 
beach,  the  inhabitants  of  Caldera  obtain  their  chief  supply  for  domestic  purposes 
from  sea-water  distilled  by  the  Copiapo  and  Caldera  Railway  Company,  who 

realised  from  its  sale ;  in  1854 £1003    8    6 

5 1355    9    1 

6 1359    6  11. 

Cartoi  de  Io$  Directorea  a  ha  AceionUtaa  de  la  Compainia  de  la  Ferro^Carril ds 
Ccpiapd,  1855-6. 

t  An  attempt  to  naturalize  the  llama  was  made  at  Bamadilla;  bttt|-«Uke 
earlier  trials  near  the  coast,— it  was  unsuccessful. 
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from  its  home  amid  the  sands  and  crags  of  the  desert — 
feeds  at  night.* 

Whilst  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  was  undergoing 
these  transformations,  the  upper  seems  to  have  suffered 
little  or  no  change. 

Like  the  Copiop6  valley  below  Ramadilla,  every 
glen  and  ravine  in  Chanarcillo  exhibits  enormous  beds 
of  shingle,  pebbles,  gravel,  and  sand,  deeply  scored,  as 
if  by  running  water;  f  but  shorn  of  the  coppice  with 
which  it  was  formerly  clad,  it  now  neither  affords  a 
trace  of  verdure  nor  contains  a  single  well. 

As  the  district  is  thus  destitute  of  means  for  working 
either  water  or  even  steam  machinery,  horse-whims 
(pique  tornos)  are  the  only  means  available  for  raising 
ore  to  the  surface;  but  these  are  inadequate  to  the 
greatest  depths.  J 


*  Whilst  Tisiting  its  feeding-grounds  the  guanaco  sometimes  falls  a  prey  to  the 
miners,  and  forms  a  welcome  addition  to  their  meager  fare.  When  taken  yonng 
it  is  easily  domesticated. 

t^nto,  p.  70. 

X  ''  The  ore  and  the  dead*  which  were  formerly  drawn  oat  of  the  mine  by  the 
**  labour  of  horses,  are  now  brought  to  the  surface  by  the  application  of  the 
'*  steam-engine.  The  difference  of  the  expense  of  steam  and  horses  for  this 
«  purpose  is  nearly  fifty  per  cent.  From  the  increased  number  and  the  increased 
''  depth  of  the  mines,  this  work  could  not  possibly  be  performed  at  present  by 
«( horses." — Carnb,  ComwaU  Gcol.  JVofu,,  in.  p.  61. 

"  Since  steam  has  replaced  horse-power,  winding  machinery  has  accomplished 
"  the  same  work,  at  less  than  one-tenth  of  its  previous  expense." 

Captain  Nicholas  Vitian,  Manager  of  Wheal  Tnoan  and  Candurrow,  MSS. 
(1830). 

At  the  Cam  Brea  Mines,  there  were  consumed  in  five  winding-engines,  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  I860,— 


which  eoft 

£595  13    0 

»f 

27  12  10 

•t 

10  18    0 

n 

0    8    6 

f» 

)  •  • « 

8  18    8 
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In  mines  where  lodes  are  systematically  wrought, 

torn  6wt«  <|n«  Ibt* 

Coal 722    1    0    0  .. 

Tallow.* ••      0    9    0    4  •• 
Hemp  ••••      0    4    2  21  .. 

Caadtes  •• 848  lb«.  •• 

Oil   41iganoiia 

or  at  the  rate  of • • •^..£870    3    4peraiiii. 

The  materiala  used  in  difierent  whim-shafts,  during  one 
entire  year,  were— 

toot  e«t.4n.  lbs. 
Chain 16    8    3  26,  which  oost  £422    0    0 

Iron  plates   for )  o    n    0     0  1^    0    0 

buckets  ft  skips  }  2    a    0     0,  „  lio    o    w 

Bope 2    0    0     0|  I,  80    0    0 

Svndries ,,  25    0    0—647    0    0 

Bstimated  wear  and  tear  of  steam-engines,  at  £50  each. •    250    0    0 

Cost  of  machinery  and  materials £1,767    3    4perann« 

The  wages  paid  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1860  wer»— 

to  Engine-men......  •••••••• ...  £203    5    0 

Kibble-fiUers  865  15    0 

„      landers 346  10    0 

or  at  the  rate  of  • • • 1220  13    4perann. 

Totalezpense £2,987  16    8perann. 

The  ingredients  drawn  out  of  the  mine 


Tin-stone,  eontaining  about  0*0175  its  weight  of  tin-ore — about  36,000  per  ann. 
Copper-ore,  „  0*5  „  fit  for  the  market,  6,000     „ 

Bubbish  from  cross-cuts  and  unproductive  parts  of  the  hdM  .  •  •  •  6,000     „ 

Tons  48,000  per  ann. 

The  produce,— raised  one-half  from  100-130,  the  other  from  160-200  fathoms 
deep,— was  delivered  on  the  surfacci  at  »  cost  of  about  one  shilling  and  three 
pence  per  ton.-* 

CompU&d  fiwn  Aeeount  Booki  at  the  Mmee.  Hmny  Cubwbh  S alkov,  Esq., 
F.G.S.y  JlftittN^  Journal  (1860,  December  15th)t  xzx.  p.  84  (abridged). 

▲t  Junge  hohe  Birke,  near  Freiberg,  the  same  force  applied  to  ropes  of  differ- 
ent materials,  in  a  nearly  perpendicular  shaft,  afforded,  on  an  average,  the  follow- 
ing daily  results :— 

Wdglitrsifad 

ftau.  witk  iMmpso  rope  wlUi  IroB-wlra  rope 

46J 60  tons • 70tons. 

107| 28    „     36    „ 

190    .22    „     30    „ 

M.  CoXBBS,  Trmti  de  rSxphiUUum  d$$  Mines,  in.  p.  225. 

Z 
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all  broken  ore  is  conveyed,  in  wheelbarrows  or  by 
tram-ways,*  through  horizontal  galleries  to  the  shafts. 

**  At  Wheal  FriencUhip  Miae  in  DoTonahire  there  were  two  Inclined  planes, 
«  *  •  •  both  beginning  near  the  fame  point  on  the  surface."  The  one  which 
was  first  constructed  *'  was  about  Ats  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  the  perpen- 
"  dicular  depth  from  the  surface  was  six  hundred  feet,  the  angle  formed  with  the 
"  horiaon  being  about  twentj  degrees ;  but  another  plane  is  now  in  use,  which 
'*  is  six  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  length,  and  attains  to  a  perpendicular  depth 
"  of  about  one  thousand  and  twenty-fiye  feet  below  its  mouth,  or  eleven  hundred 
**  below  the  surface*  The  inclination  which  it  forms  with  the  horiaon  varies  from 
"  thirty  to  forty-five  degrees.  *  *  •  A  small  track  of  edge-rails  is  carried  along 
**  the  plane  from  top  to  bottom ;  and  the  ore  is  drawn  to  the  surface  in  a  wrought- 
**  iron  waggon,  by  the  force  of  a  large  overshot  water-wheeL" 

Eneyclopadia  Britanniea,  Miniko,  xt.  (Bighth  Edit.  1858),  pp.  225-6. 

*  *'  Bail  ways  have  lately  been  used  in  the  levels  of  the  CamoKdated  Mittsi, 
**  PoUUee,  TreMkerhy,  Hu$l  Dam§el,  and  other  mines,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
'*  expense  of  work  performed  by  means  of  rail-carts,  compared  with  that  of  the 
**  same  work  done  by  wheelbarrows,  is  less  than  one  half.** 

CABiray  ComwaU  OeoL  JSratu.,  iii.  p.  65. 

In  the  mines  of  BAnisy,  seven  labourers,—- of  whom  two  fill  whilst  five  wheel 
the  barrows,— «onvey  6,400  kilogrammes  of  ooal  one  kilometre  in  eight  hours, 
At  a  cost  of  ten  francs  and  a  half;  or  at  the  rate  of— 

100  tons  carried  100  fathoms  for  £1  :  4  :  6. 

CoxBis,  TVaiU  de  VExptoUatitm,  det  Minn,  lu.  pp.  8,  9. 

The  ordinary  day's  work  of  each  Drammer  on  an  iron  railway  at  JZocAe-fa- 

MbUire  is  represented  by  8,159  tonne$  (8,159,000  kilogrammes)  of  coal  carried 

one  mdtre ;  5  hectolitres  (400  kilogrammes)  are  transported  580  mitres,  at  an  ex- 

penBe,«-beside  loading,— of  20*88  centimes ;  a  rate  equivalent  to  the  carriage  of 

100  tons  100  fathoms  for  about  £0  :  19  :  0. 

Ibidf  m.  pp.  12-14. 

Since  tram-waggons  have  replaced  wheelbarrows  underground,  the  same  work 
has  been  accompUshed  at  about  one-fifth  of  its  previous  expense. 

Captain  Nioholab  Vitiak,  MSS.  (1880). 

The  following  columns  show  the  cost  of  conveying  one  hundred  tons  one 
hundred  fathoms, — as  well  by  wheelbarrow  as  by  tram-waggon,— >in  different 
parts  of  Cornwall  and  Devon. 

MhM.  Whetlbanow.  Tnun-waggon.  Authority. 

Co&irwALL. 

Wheal  Clifford £17    0  0  . .  £7  10  0— Capt.  John  Bxcrabm,  MSS. 

North  Botkear 5  15   4  ..     1    8   1— Capt.  Jobbph  Vitxan,     „ 

Providence Minet 5    0   0..     1    7   1— Saihtbl  Hioos,  Esa.,      ,f 

South  Wheal  Cfrofly    ..      4  12  4  ..     1    8   5— Capt.  Wm. Ruttbb,         „ 

Dbvon. 

Wheal  Friendih^ 8    6   8..     2  12   6  )  -  ^  t^,^„.^__  «„ 

OtherMinesnearTaristock  7  10   0..     2  10   o  j  ^^^^  M^"^'^' ^»*-      '' 

The  same  work  is  therefore  accomplished  by  tram-waggons  at  (between  one- 
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In  ChanaFcillo,  oh  the  contrary,  the  few  horizontal 
portions  of  the  works, —  presenting  still  the  ragged 
surfaces  left  by  blasting, — occur  at  such  different  depths 
that  they  are  quite  unsuited,  either  to  wheelbarrows  or 
railways;  nor,  in  fact,  is  one  or  other  used  underground 
in  the  district*  Attempts  to  introduce  the  windlass 
were  immediately  forbidden  by  native  mine-owners.t 

The  system  of  shafts,  galleries  (levels)^  and  winzesy 
by  which  lodes  are  now  J  laid  open  elsewhere  (PL  II L 


fifth  and  two-fifths)  about  one-third  of  the  rate  paid  when  wheelbarrows  are 
used. 

At  Wheal  CUfford^ — ^where  the  temperatures  of  different  UeeU  (galleries) 
range  firom  80^  to  100^,— men  are  unwilling— many  indeed  are  unable— to  under- 
take,  even  for  enormously  high  wages,  the  labour  they  readily  and  cheaply  perform 
in  odier--shallower— mines,  in  which  the  heat  averages  less  than  66**,  and  sel- 
dom reaches  70°. 

*  '*  The  enormous  expenses  of  transport  would  be  perhaps  diminished  more 
**  than  two-thirds,  if  the  works  communicated  with  one  another  by  galleries 
"  adapted  for  couyeyance  by  wheel-barrows  and  tram-roads.  Well  contriTcd 
"  operations  would  facilitate  the  extraction  of  minerals  and  the  circulation  of 
'<  air ;  and  the  men  employed  in  carrying  ore  might  be  employed  in  a  manner 
"  more  advantageous  to  society,  and  less  hurtful  to  the  health  of  the  individual." 
Humboldt,  PolUical  Ee»ay  on  the  Kingdom  of  New  Spain,  iii.  p,  240. 

t  Several  tnnxee  (Ante^  p.  63,  Note  J)  opened  and  fitted  with  windlasses  and 
buckets,  by  the  English  Superintendent  (Ante,  p.  123,  Notef),  for  raising  ore 
from  the  deeper  parts  of  Coloratla  and  Deaempeno  (PL  II,),  were  dismantled, 
because  the  native  proprietors  preferred  the  ancient  Chilian  mode  of  conveyance ; 
—in  bags  on  the  backs  of  their  (apiree)  workmen. 

{  WhilBt  the  miner's  works  were  extended  so  far  only  as  ore  was  visible,  he 
extracted  all  within  reach  as  quickly  as  possible ;  and, — having  no  guide  to 
discovery,— then  abandoned  his  mine.  But  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
earthy  constituents  of  richer  were  essentially  different  from  those  in  poorer 
parts  of  lodee,  and  that  the  rocks  adjoining  them  presented  also  each  its  peculiar 
character ;  he— limited  no  longer  to  the  capricious  meanderings  of  their  metallic 
ingredients  alone— now  pursued  his  search,  amongst  congenial  earthy  parts  of 
the  lodee  with  which  the  ores  were  associated,  by  means  of  horisontal  galleries 
(leeeU);  and  thus,  by  a  straighter,  ^  and  therefore  a  shorter  and  cheaper, 
—course  attained  his  object  more  quickly,  and  opened,  at  the  same  time,  passages 
suitable  for  either  wheel-barrows  or  tram-roads. 

That  the  present  systematic  mode  of  opening  mines  originated  in  this  manner 
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fig.  2j  3),  is  not  yet  appreciated  in  Chili,  where  they 
are  explored  by  means  of  (Ch^jlones)  pits  sunk  ob- 
liquely at  angles  seldom  more  than  60^  or  less  than 
40%  and  averaging  about  50^  from  the  horizon.  These, 
— extended,  downward  and  alternately  towards  oppo- 
site points,  for  distances  and  at  inclinations  determined 
in  each  case  by  the  richnesss,  hardness,  or  other  pecu- 
liarity of  the  lode^ — form  irr^ular  zig-zags;  more 
easily  to  be  understood  from  an  inspection  of  (PL  II.) 
the  section  than  from  any  verbal  description.  As 
there  are  no  ladders  in  the  shafts,  the  chiffhnes  are  the 
only  means  of  access  to  the  works,  as  well  as  the  only 
passages  through  which  ore  is  conveyed  to  the  shafts 
from  distant  recesses  and  depths  beyond  the  reach  of 
horse-power.  The  Chilian  mine*K)wner  declines  every 
prospective  advantage,  purchased  by  the  smallest  present 
outlay,  the  floors  therefore  consist,  for  the  most  part, 
merely  of  ragged  ledges  fortuitously  left  when  the 
passages  were  first  opened ;  where  the  surface  affords  no 
foot-hold,  a  step  is  cut  here  and  there ;  and,  when  the 

•eems  unquestionablo,  Traoei  of  it  oeeur  in  works  executed  at  (DokoathJ 
Butten  Garden  (Pryoe,  Mtftentlo^  Comubienns,  pp.  170—181.  PI.  IT.)  as 
early  as  1778.  But  wlien,  where,  ot  by  whom  the  change  was  inade,^if  indeed 
it  were  entirely  accon^pUshed  in  any  one  mine, — there  are  now  no  means  of 

ascertaining, 

**  When  DolcotUh,  which  had  been  closed  in  1786,  was  reopened  in  1800, 1 
**  found  that  the  great  mass  of  copper-ore  it  formerly  yielded  had  been  wrought 
**  by  hattom-tiopeM  (Pryee,  Mineral.  Conwb.  p.  161).  Beyond  these  the  Imfe,— 
*'  explored  to  considerable  distances  in  scTcral  levels  and  loifiyst,— afibrded  ore 
"  in  many  places,  which  were  generally  worked  by  back-Hepee  (Came,  Qimwall 
GeoL  Trant.^  ill.  p.  70)."->JoHif  Bulb,  Esq.,  MSS. 

But  notwithstanding  the  system  of  levels,  wmtee,  and  hach^opee  prerailed  in 
every  other  part  of  Cornwall,  hoitom-^iopee  were  wrought  until  1816  in  Wheal 
Alfred  (Came,  CcmMoU  QeoL  2Wmt..  xu.  p.  69),  and  1840  In  Whm^y  rr. 
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chiffloneB  are  more  than  commonly  steep,  trees  notched 
at  the  sides  serve  instead  of  ladders.  Over  such  steps, 
worn  by  many  weary  feet, — ^lighted  by  a  small  lamp, 
hung  in  gymbals  at  one  end  of  a  stick  that  it  may  be 
brought  near  the  floor, —  the  labourer  (apire)  carries 
nearly  two  hundred  pounds  weight  of  ore  in  a  leathern 
bag  on  his  shoulders  ;*  aided  sometimes  by  a  rail  along 


*  **  The  Indian  tmateroi  who  may  be  considered  as  the  beasts  of  burden  in  the 
"  mines  of  Mezieo,  remain  loaded  with  a  weight  of  from  242  to  877  pounds  for 
**  a  space  of  six  hours.  In  the  galleries  of  ValeHciana  and  A^of,  thej  are  es- 
**  posed  to  a  temperature  of  tkam  71*  to  77* ;  and  during  this  time  they  ascend 
'*  and  descend  several  thousands  of  steps  in  pits  of  an  inclination  of  45^  These 
**  tmuUerot  etarj  the  minerals  in  bags  {eoHaiei)  made  of  thread ;  and  to  prerent 
**  their  shoulders  from  being  hurt  (for  the  miners  are  generally  naked  to  the 
"  middle),  they  place  a  woollen  coyering  (firUadaJ  under  this  bag.  We  meet  in 
**  the  mfaies  irtth  flies  of  flfty  or  sixty  of  theee  porters^  among  whom  there  are 
"  men  above  rixty  and  boys  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age.  *  •  *  Where  the 
'*  principal  passages  unite,  two  persons  (deipa^adorM)^  provided  with  balances, 
**  keep  a  book  containing  the  names  of  all  the  (femKeroe)  porters.  Persons 
**  stationed  near  the  scales  judge  the  weight  of  each  man's  load  by  lifting  it.  If 
*<  the  carrier  believes  his  load  lighter  than  the  dsipackador  he  says  nothing, 
**  because  the  error  is  in  his  fitvour;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  believes  it 
"  heavier  than  it  is  estimated,  he  demands  that  it  shall  be  weighed,  and  the 
'*  weight  thus  determined  Is  entered  on  the  book  of  the  detpaehador"^^ 

HvuBOLDT,  Po/tMoo/ Atoy  CM  tAe  Kingdom  of  Nmo  Spomt  zix.  pp.  238-9, 2i8-9« 

*'  The  surftuse  of  the  strata  in  the  mine,  fortunately^  was  irregular ;  but  so 
'<  worn  by  the  miners'  feet,  when  bearing  their  loads  upward,  and  so  much 
"  polished  by  their  sliding  down  again,  that  we  found  it  no  easy  task  to  avoid 
"  slipping  at  once  from  the  top  to  the  bottom/' — 

ttat.t^  JomnaA  written  on  the  ooatts  of  ChiU^  PerUf  and  Mexico,  n«  p.  80. 

"  The  apire  takes  his  load  part  of  the  way  by  a  steep  passage,  but  the  greater 
*'  part  up  notched  poles,  placed  in  a  sigiag  line  up  the  shaft.  According  to  the 
«  general  regulation,  he  is  not  allowed  to  halt  for  breath,  except  the  mine  is  six 
«  hundred  feet  deep.  The  average  load  is  considered  rather  more  than  200 
<«  pounds,  and  I  have  been  assured  that  one  of  300  pounds  by  way  of  a  trial  has 
**  been  brought  up  from  the  deepest  mine.  At  this  time  the  apires  were  bringing 
**  up  the  usual  load  twelve  times  in  the  day ;  that  is,  2,400  pounds  from  eighty 
**  yards  deep ;  and  they  were  employed  in  the  intervids  in  breaking  and  picking 
*'  ore."-*-DAKwn]r,  JomjuU  of  Rumrehee  imto  the  Natural  Hietory  and  Qeoloffy 
of  the  Countriee  vieited  dming  the  Voffoge  of  H,M.S,  Beagle  round  the  World 
(2nd  Edit),  p.  340. 
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the  precipitous  edges  of  anciait  works,  or  by  a  strip 
of  hide  fastened  to  a  p^  in  the  rock,  when  his  path  is 
steeper  or  less  practicable  than  usual. 

The  operations  of  crushing  and  cleaning  (dressing) 
the  ore,  —  elsewhere  cheaply  accomplished  by  ma- 
chinery, are,  at  great  expense,  performed  in  Chanarcillo 
by  hand;  enormous  quantities, — ^too  poor  to  defray 
this  additional  cost, — are  therefore  either  left  unbroken 
in  the  mines  or  rejected  when  brought  to  the  suriace, 
which  might  have  been  wrought  to  advantage  had  the 
district  been  but  ordinarily  supplied  with  water.* 

The  numbers  of  Government  concessions  for  mining 
purposes  (PertenenciasJ^'f  of   people  employed  on 

*'  Sur  la  totality  du  nombre  des  gens  oeoupte  dan*  le  traTsU  des  minet,  *  * 
•*  plus  de  deux  dnquiimM  se  eompote  de  ehargeun  ou  qpim,  c'ett  Mire 
<t  d'hommM  d'nne  force  musculoire  prodigieose,  dont  le  traTsil  est  hit  dans  les 
*'  mines  de  raacien  continent  par  des  enfantSi  des  aaimaux  on  des  macfaines." 

DoxBTKO,  Aimale$  de$  Jltnes ,  4ine  S^rie,  ix.  p.  460. 

«  « It  is  eompnted  that  at  Chafiardllo  there  are  more  thta  800,000  tons  of  ore 
<*  piled  in  immense  heaps,  hitherto  nseless,  and  occupying  the  Taluahle  groond  in 
**  the  yioinity  of  the  mines.  They  are  judged  to  haye  a  ki,  or  per  oentage  of 
**  pure  silver  of  from  6  nurcs,  or  48  ounces,  to  50  marcs,  or  400  ounces,  to  the 
'*  ton,  and  at  present  -without  any  available  means  whatever  of  reducing  them* 
(f «  •  e  These  have  been  picked  over  and  rejected  because  not  of  the  richest 
"  ore ;  but  are  left  for  more  leisurely  examination,  when  mule  hire  will  have  be* 
«eome  more  reasonable  and  provisions  more  plentiful."— Colonsl  Llotd, 
Ssport  to  the  Foimgn  Office  on  the  Minee  of  (kpiap6  (London,  ISfi?),  p.  14. 

In  May,  1867,  two  experienced  Directors  of  the  largest  mines  in  Chafiardllo 
carefully  examined  all  ore  lying  rejected  on  the  surface  at  Cohrada  and  Deeen^ 
pm> :  when  one-third  of  it  was  found  to  afford  51  (Troy)  ounces  (0*00156  its 
weight)  of  silver  per  (Avoirdupois)  ton  of  ore ;  the  other  two-thirds, — consisting 
of  eartiiy  and  stony  matter  only,-*were  worthless, 

t  '*  For  el  artioulo  T  titulo  8*"  de  la  Ordenansa  de  liineria,  se  conceden  atodo 
«  petidonario  200  varas  meditas  a  nival  por  el  hilo,  direccion  o  mmbo  de  la 
<*  veta."-<-lfiMnoria  jtMc^/iUsfidmfodls  la  Ptownda  de  AUioamapretentaalSenor 
iGniitro  de  Eetado  (Copiapd,  1858),  p.  127. 
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them,  and  their  produce  at  different  periods,   have 
been,— 

j»    of  N®«  ©'  0'® 

Pertenencias.     ^pj^yed.  Tone 

1842 88*  ....  745*  ....  100800* 

1861 116t  •••  1677t  ....  80e2-76t 

2 —  ....  —  ....6386*381 

3— (first  siz  months).  161t   ....  2011t  ....  4016*281 


*  The  following  abstnust  of  GoTemment  reoorda  affords  a  view  of  proceedings 
at  Chaiiareillo  during  the  year. 


HINM 

PBBfiON8 

1842 

Piodtto- 

Unpro- 
docUve 

Total 

(Mtoen 

liiiian 

Laboor- 

Smittat 

Wator- 
caniart 

Total 

Ort 

extracted 

Tons 

Jan.. . 

14 

62 

76 

106 

241 

291 

6 

31 

675 

76- 

Feb. . . 

12 

64 

76 

106 

257 

828 

6 

86 

728 

82*2 

Mar.  . 

11 

70 

81 

110 

266 

816 

6 

41 

739 

681 

AprU  . 

18 

75 

88 

118 

284 

889 

8 

42 

785 

61*8 

May.  . 

12 

72 

84 

118 

270 

804 

7 

38 

787 

911 

June  . 

18 

68 

81 

121 

271 

824 

6 

87 

759 

9205 

July.. 

15 

69 

84 

126 

277 

806 

10 

40 

759 

85-95 

Aug.  . 

12 

82 

94 

181 

278 

821 

6 

41 

778 

84-2 

Sept.  • 

14 

77 

91 

184 

273 

882 

6 

38 

783 

89-85 

Oct... 
Not... 

18 
14 

66 
67 

84 
81 

184 
129 

274 
256 

887 
816 

7 
9 

87 
88 

789 1 
785  j 

208-6 

Dee.  1 

12 

64 

}'•{ 

39 
79 

70 
158 

97 
188 

2 
6 

11 

27 

219 1 
458  j 

168-15 

1108- 

DoMXiKO,  Afmalei  des  Mines,  4me  S4rie,  ix.  p.  459. 

t  Big9ort  to  the  Foreign  Office  on  the  Minee  of  Ccpiapd,  p.  160. 

X  Memoria  fite  $1  Intendente  de  Ataettmapmenia  a/  Senor  Minietro  de  Eetado, 
p.  121. 
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Many  of  these  (Pertenendas)  tracts  adjoin  the 
principal  mines,*  and  are  traversed  by  their  lodes  and 
branches ;  but  from  the  cost  of  operations  necessary  to 
continued  possession,  and  the  inadequacy  of  their 
returns,  numbers  of  them  are  abandoned  within  one 

year.f 

(i.)  From  1842  to  1853  the  mining  population 
continued  to  increase;  but  in  1857  it  had  already 
materially  diminished. 

Throughout  the  rich,  but  barren,  mining  districts  of 
Atacama  officers  and  workmen  would  often  want  alike 
the  common  necessaries  of  life  if  they  were  dependent 
on  such  casual  supplies  only  as  hawkers  would  bring 
on  the  chance  of  finding  individual  customers.  The 
proprietors  of  mines  are  therefore  obliged  to  procure 
from  a  distance  food  and  water  for  all  their  people. 
The  monthly  cost  of  rations  averaged  at  Colorada 
(Table  V.)^  during  1856,  about  one  pound  and  twelve 
shillings  per  man. 

The  rates  of  wages  mentioned  by  M.  Domeyko  \  in 

•  Atd«^  pp.  128-4. 

fThe  mining  priTilegei  officially  conceded  and  relinqniehed  in  the  sflvtr 
region  of  Copiopd  only,  nnmbered  in  two  years,'— 

1851.  18M. 

Conceaaiona 812 • 767. 

Relinqniahmenta    173 892. 

Memoria  del  InimdmU  de  Ataeama^  p.  101. 
X  **  Tout  eat  tellement  clier  k  ChafiarciUo,  que  lea  Anda  d'ezploitation  y  montent 
«  i  70  et  75  piaatrea  "  (14  on  15  £)  «  par  moia,  par  ohaque  6ary«tero  (c'eat- 
"  a-dire  par  ehaque  piqneur  on  bmr0Uro,  et  le  ehargenr  qui  Ini  eorreapond,  y 
< <  compria  I'ean,  la  pondre,  la  anrreillanee  de  la  mine^  etc.).  II  en  rtelte  qn'ayaat 
«  en  260  barreteroa  dana  le  minea  de  Chafiardllo  en  1842,  lea  fraia  g4n<nnix 
«<  d'exploitation  ont  dii  monter  cette  ann^e  &  260  >c  75  X  12  «  280,000  piaatrea 
«  par  an.  Bn  y  i^ontaat:  1**  le  anrplna  de  chargeora  {apiru)  dont  le  nombrt 
«  exc^dait  eelui  de  barreteroa  de  5t  et  qui  deraient  ooC^ter  12  X  56  x  22  « 
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1842,  and  Colonel  Lloyd*  in  1 85 1-2,  are  neither 
reconcilable  with  one  another,  nor  with  those  paid, 
workmen  of  the  same  classes,  at  Colorada^  in  1856 
(Table  V.). 

The  (apire)  labourer, — generally  of  native  Indian, 
but  sometimes  of  African,  extraction, — who  accom* 
panics  every  (harretero)  miner,  aids  in  culling  the 
ore  and  afterwards  carries  it  to  a  shaft  or  the  surface 
on  his  back* 

The  Chilian  miner, — using  a  hammer  with  one 
hand  and  his  borer  with  the  other, — himself  f  bores 


^  14y784  piastres ;  2"  eiiTiron  20,000  piastres  en  frais  extraordinaires,  machines, 
**  etc.    On  obtient  ponr  frais  gte^ranx  d'ezploiution  268,784  piastres." 

DoMBTXO,  AnnaiM  d$i  Mine$,  4me  S^rie,  ix*  p.  461. 


«  **  BSBOUBBIDOSA.  MlNB. 

PermoBtha 
1  Administrador • £90 

1  Aoeonntant «••      20 

86  Mayordomos  and  Watchers,  i   a.^ 
from£4  0  0  to  £10  0  Oeaoh)   ^^^ 

70  Miners,  English, 

£9  0  0  to  £10  0  0 
NatiTe, 
2  8  0   to    3  8  0 

60Peonf   3  0  0 

OOLabonrers 26  8 

3  Blaehsmiths  . . .  •  10  0  0 

2  Carpenters    • .  •  •  10  0  0 
7  8erYants 2  11  6 


»9 

99 
It 
99 
>f 
l> 
M 


290 

150 

140 

80 

20 

18 


Labonr  alone,  per  month..  ••  £944 


"  Saltadora.  Mixb, 

belonging  to  Chileans ;  administered  by 
a  Cornish  Captain. 

Permoatli. 

Administrador £21    0    0 

4Mayordomofl   29    8    0 


71  Miners  ft  Labourers, 
of  whom  10  were 
Engliah 


225  12    0 


Rations,  materials,  coal, 
general  disbnrsements, 
and  carriage  ..•«••••    109  16    0 


Total,  per  month  •  •  £385  16    0 


Llotd,  Riport  to  the  Foreign  C>ffict  on  the  Mtnee  of  Cqpiapd,  pp.  18, 19. 

t  Saint  Just  is  now  the  only  part  of  Cornwall  in  which,  at  in  Chili,  the  hole 
for  blasting  is  bored  by  a  single  workman. 

A  A 
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the  holes  for  blasting ;  but  at  times  he  is  relieved  by 
his  assistant,  who  handles  the  boring-tools,  whilst  he 
gleans  the  ore. 

When  the  Comishman  is  not  engaged  in  directing 
other  workmen,  he  is  employed  in  sinking  shafts  or  on 
some  other  special  work  requiring  skill  and  expedition. 
Less  independent,  however,  than  the  native  miner,  he 
needs  the  aid  of  a  comrade  *  in  boring  his  hole ;  each 
in  turn, — as  usual  in  Cornish  mines, — gliding  the 
borer  and  striking  it  with  a  heavy  two-handed  mallet 
But  though  the  Comishman  uses  less  gunpowder,  his 
day's  work  is  nearly  one-third  greater  than  that  of  the 
native  miner. 


(c.)  The  quantities  of  silver  produced  f  and 
silver-ore  exported ;[;  irom  the  department  of  Copiap6, 
between  1830  and  1853,  are  shown  in  the  following 
columns. : — 


•  The  Corniih  miner— >cxpert  at  the  use  of  pick  and  gad  (wedge), — ^widens 
the  joints, — picks  thin  slieea  from  between  their  smooth,  hard  sides, — and  opens 
every  softer  seam  of  rock.  Having  thus  destroyed  the  support  afforded  by 
natural  structure,  he  so  places  his  hole  that  its  blast  shall  act  at  the  greatest 
advantage  on  those  parts  which  now  offer  least  resistance ;  and  if  two  holes  be 
necessary,  their  explosions  are  so  timed  that  the  first  shall  make  way  for  the 
second.  The  charge  also  is  adjusted  merely  to  rend^  without  displacing  the 
rock ;  so  that  its  pieces  may  be  afterwards  removed  by  aid  of  pick  and  sledge 
only. 

As  the  native  miner  Is  unskilled  in  using  the  pick,  he  requires  more  powder 
than  the  Comishman  to  do  the  same  work. 

t  Memoria  del  IniendenU  de  Ataeama,  p.  122. 

}  Ibid,  pp.  118,  114, 122. 
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Yean. 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


1830 

1 

2 

9 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 
1840 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
1850 

1 

2 

8 
(4  months)! 


•  • 


•  •  • 


Silver  produced. 

Ibt.CTioy>.* 


t 


4,104-6 

3,eU6-6 

20,2021t 

68,034-2 

61,027-3 

^,209-8 

10,004-9 

36,028-4 

39,2130 

63,961-6 

11,865-0 

60,614-4 

61,063-3 

42,656-2 

76,814-3 

94,586-0 

99,114-2 

126,811-3 

160,946-8 

210,958-6 

238,661-6 

218,034-6 

243,908-9 

72,4080 


lbs.  2,035,424-7 


SilTer-ore  exported. 


Ore. 

ToBi  (AfoLcJupolt). 


2,726-86 
4,818-S3 

2,032*84 


tons  9,577-23 


Official  estimate  of 

Silver  therein. 

IlM.  (Tnqr). 


113,646-4 
200,895-1 

84,753*5 


lbs.  399,295-0  § 


'-y- 


Total  produce  of  SUver  in  twenty-)  ,,     «  404.710.7 
three  years  and  four  months  ...)  ™*  ^»«*i'^*'  '• 

*  Memoria  del  Intendente  de  Atacama,  p.  122. 

t  Silver  was  first  found  at  Chafiardllo  in  1881-2  fAnis,  p.  69). 

X  The  acconnt  of  exports  relates  to  four  months  only ;  bat  the  mining  returns 
in^nde  half  the  year  1863.    Memoria  del  Intendente  de  Atacama^  pp.  121-2. 

{  Between  1st  Jan.  1861,  and  30th  Jane  1853,  the  department  of  Copiapd  yield- 
ed 19,336*8  tons  of  silver-ore ;  of  which-- 

Chafiarcillo  afforded  14,364*41  tons,  or  the  0  7429  part 


Tree  Puntas    „ 
San  Antonio    „ 
Bomero 
Sacramento 


»» 


3,814-26  „ 
613*66 
341-84 
301-64 


>» 


» 


0*1973 
0*0266 
00176 
0*0166 


»> 


»> 


II 


If 


Total....   19,335-8    tons. 


Ibid,  p.  121. 
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Notices  of  Copper-Mines  near  Copiap6,  in  Chill 

The  copper-deposits  of  Copiap6*  occur  in  felspathic, 
quartzose,  and  hornblendic  rocks,  which, — commonly 
lamellar  but  sometimes  massive, — form  high  craggy 
hills  on  either  side  of  the  valley.t  Beyond  these  the 
rocks  north  and  south  are  in  great  measure  overspread 
with  sand,^  much  of  which  is  unconsolidated.  In  one 
spot  at  least, — el  Bramador§  near  Toledo, — ^loud  noises 
may  sometimes  be  heard  when  large  quantities  of  it 
are  drifting  ||  before  heavy  gales. 

*  Heaps  of  wood-asheB  and  copper-slag  mark  the  sites  of  many  aadent  smelt- 
ing-works  in  the  valley  of  Copiap6. 

When  copper  was  first  discovered  at  la  Marqueiat — the  most  ancient  mine  in 
Yallenar, — is  now  unknown ;  but  el  Cobre  and  Larratma^  in  the  same  depart^ 
ment,  were  wrought  during  the  year  1700 ;  and  other  copper-mines  were  opened 
there  soon  after.— JfMnoris  dtl  IntendtnU  de  Ataoamat  p.  11. 

t  Domeyko,  AnnaUi  des  Mins$,  4me  S^rie,  iz.  pp.  866,  874. 

}  Hall,  Journal  toritten  on  the  Coaete  of  ChiU^  Peru,  and  Mexieo^  in  the  yean 
ISTOr^lf-and  22,  ii.  p.  21  (Ante,  p.  139,  Note).  Domeyko,  Annalee  dee  Minee, 
4me  S^rie,  ix.  p.  365. 

§"1  heard  an  account  *  *  *  of  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood  •  •  *  called 
«  <  Bl  Brenador,'— >the  roarer  or  bellower;  *  *  *  as  far  as  I  understood  it  was 
«  covered  by  sand,  and  the  noise  was  produced  only  when  people,  by  ascending 
**  it  put  the  sand  in  motion." — Daxwuh,  Geology  and  Natural  Hietory  of  the 
Countriee  tnaitedby  H,M.S.  Beagle  C2nd  Edit.),  p,  361. 

At  Beg  Ruwan,  in  Cabool,  **  hollow  sounds,  such  as  would  be  produced  by  a 
'*  large  drum,  are  heard  when  the  sand  is  set  in  motion." 

Bu&NBS,  Pereonal  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  and  Beeidenoe  m  Caboolf  p.  157* 
Edin,  New  Phil.  Journal,  xxxiii.  p.  204. 

II  **  At  Nakous  in  Arabia  Petrea  *  «  •  a  bare  mountain  composed  of  hard 
«  sandstone  •  *  •  presents  on  two  sides  surfaces  so  inclined  that  the  white 
**  and  slightly  adhering  sand  which  covers  it  scarcely  supports  itself,  and  slides 
**  down  with  the  smallest  motion ;  or  when  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  destroys 
**  iu  feeble  cohesion.  These  sandy  declivities  are  about  150  feet  high.  •  •  « 
**  I  climbed  with  difficulty  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  *  *  •  and  in  climbing  heard 
<'  the  sound  beneath  my  feet,  which  made  me  think  the  sliding  of  the  sand  was 
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About  three  miles  from  Baranquilla,  on  the  coast,  a 
low  but  steep  escarpment  presents  several  nearly  hori- 
zontal beds  of  recently  formed  sandstone;  which — 
pierced  here  and  there  by  dark  hornblendic  crags — 
extend  several  miles  inland,  as  far  as  Gopiap6  valley 
below  Monte  Amargo.  This  sandstone  is  traversed 
by  an  infinite  number  of  small  irregular  joints ;  and 
wherever  these  occur, — ^harder  perhaps  than  elsewhere, 
— it  rises  slightly  above  the  general  level. 

At  about  three  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  some 
beds  of  this  highly  calcareous  sandstone  enclose  near 
Quebrada  Seca  considerable  quantities  of  broken  and 
ill-preserved  shells.* 

Near  Caldera,  in  a  railway-cutting  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  above  high-water  mark,  large  tracts  of 
loose  sand,  several  feet  in  depth,  contain  tolerably 
perfect  shells  in  such  enormous  abundance,  that  they 
not  only  furnish  Iime,f  to  the  whole  neighbourhood, 
but  are  shipped  to  Coquimbo,  Valparaiso,  and  other 

"  the  eavse  and  not  the  effect  •  •  *  I  therefore  slid  down  m  fast  as  I  could,  and 
**  endeaToured  with  the  help  of  my  hands  and  feet  to  set  the  sand  in  motion. 
*'  This  produced  an  effect  so  great,  and  the  sand  in  rolling  under  me  made  so 
'*  loud  a  noise,  that  the  earth  seemed  to  tremble.  *  *  *  It  appeared  to  me  to 
'*  hare  the  greatest  analogy  to  the  humming-top ;  but  rose  and  fell  like  the  sound 
'*  of  an  Eolian  harp."— Sbbtzbn  (Monatliche  Correspondens,  Oct.  1812,  p.  393), 
Edinbursfh  Journal  of  Science,  tii.  (1827)  pp.  51-3. 

The  same  phenomena  are  described  by  Mr.  Gray. — Daubeny,  DeecripHon  of 
Active  ond  Extinct  Voloatwee,  p.  437.   Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  vi.  p.  154. 

*  In  several  extensive,  level,  and  horisontal  beds  of  shells,  elevated  from  60 
to  230  feet  above  the  sea  near  Valparaiso,  the  state  of  decomposition  has  an 
evident  relation  to  the  comparative  height  at  which  they  are  found. — ^Dabwin, 
Prooeedinga  of  the  Geological  Society  (Abridged),  ii.  (1837)  p.  447. 

t  *'  At  Quintero  near  Valparaiso  the  sand  contains  beds  of  shells  in  a  semi- 
"  fossil  state,  which  are  burnt  by  the  natives  for  lime." 

CuKiNO,  Geol,  Trane,^  2nd  Series,  t.  p.  265. 
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ports,  with  a  like  object.  The  same  beds,  in  some  parts 
80  full  of  shells,  are  in  others  made  up  almost  wholly 
of  gravel,  pebbles,  shingle,  and  fragments  of  rock 
which  have  been  bored  by  marine  animals. 

Specimens  from  each  of  these  deposits  *  were 
obligingly  examined  by  Robert  Etheridge,  Esq., 
F.R.S.E.;  F.G.S.;  of  the  Ordnance  Geological  Survey, 
who  observes ; — 

^  The  shells  from  Qfidrada  Seoa  are  so  rounded  and  worn  that  it 
^  is  almost  impossible  to  determine  their  generic  much  less  their 
*'  specific  characters.   Those  from  Galdera  appear  to  be  more  modem 
^'  and  are  better  preserved.    I  find  amongst  them  the  following  ;-^ 
QuEBRADA  Sega.  Caldera. 

(300  feet  aboTs  the  sea)        (180  feet  above  the  sea) 
Panopea,  ZhnodUa  donacmum* 

Venus.  Venus. 

CroMotella.  TurbmeUa. 

leocardia.  OUva  Peruviana. 

Balanua.  TurriteUa. 

Purpura. 

Pecten. 

Macira  Byronensie. 

Bahnus. 

An  argillaceous  rock,  bored  by  Pholas 
or  Liihodomua. 
^^  They  are  of  species  which  appear  to  be  now  living  in  the  Chilian 
"  and  Peruvian  provinces, — are  entirely  marine, — and  undoubtedly 
«  come  from  raised-beaches  along  the  coast.'* 

The  beds  of  shells  and  their  equivalents,  perhaps, 
mark,  and  their  depth  may  be  in  proportion  to,  the 
intervals  of  repose;    the  sand, —  almost  destitute  of 

*  All  these  have  been  placed  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Qeology  ( Jermyn 
Street,  London). 
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shells,-^was,  on  the  other  hand,  probably  deposited 
during  periods  of  elevation. 

The  frequency  of  earthquakes,  and  the  terrific  effects 
they  have  often  produced,  on  the  coast  of  Chili  are 
generally  known.* 

*  Do  TTlloa,  Voyage  to  South  Americat  ii.  p.  257.  Mn.  (Graham)  Callcott, 
Geological  Traneaeiionaf  2nd  Series,  i.  p.  413.  Letter  to  the  President  and  Mem- 
here  of  the  Geohgieal  Society  (London,  1834),  pp.  1-9.  Hall,  Journal  written  on 
the  Coaete  of  ChiU,  Peru,  and  Mexico,  ii.  p.  25.  Scrope,  Coneideraiione  on 
Vokanoe,  pp.  190,  208.  Oalddeugh,  Philoeophieal  TraneaeHont,  cxxti.  (1836) 
p.  21.  Proceedings  of  the  Oeologioal  Society,  ii.  (1837)  p.  444.  Ljell,  Principles 
of  Geology,  i.  p.  401.  Bakewell,  Introduction  to  Geology  (4th  Edit.),  p.  98. 
De  la  Beche,  Geological  Manual  (8rd  Edit.),  p.  143.  Greenough,  Proceedings  of 
the  Geological  Society,  ii.  (Presidential  Address,  1834)  p.  56.  Alison,  Ibid,  n. 
(1830)  p.  209.  Darwin,  Bid,  ii.  (1837)  p.  447.  Geol.  TVans,,  2nd  Series,  T. 
p.  601,  Natural  History  of  the  Countries  visited  by  H,M,S,  Beagle  (2nd  Edit.), 
pp.  301-312,  351.  Fits-roy,  Jour,  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  yi.  p.  319. 
Surveying  Voyage  of  H.M.S,  Adventure  and  Beagle,  it.  402-418. 

At  8  a.m.  on  the  6th  of  October,  1839,  an  earthquake  destroyed,  in  a  few 
minutes,  within  the  city  of  Copiapd  alone,  property  Talued  at  (£300,000)  one 
million  and  a  half  of  dollars ;  beside  much  more  in  the  neighbourhood.  Its 
effects  were  most  disastrous  along  and  near  the  Talley  which  reaches  from  the 
CordiUera,  through  Fabellon,  Copiapd,  and  BamadUla,  to  the  ocean;  but — 
diminishing  at  greater  distances  on  both  sides  of  that  line— they  were  felt,  more 
or  less  seTerely,  throughout  Atacama.  As  far  north  as  the  confines  of  BoUviay^* 
ninety  miles,  at  least,  from  the  centre  of  disturbance,— -shocks  were  perceived 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  off  the  shore.  At  Coquimbo — about  the  same  distance 
■outh,— on  the  contrary,  they  were  scarcely  noticed. 

During  the  first  shock, — which  lasted  at  least  two  minutes  and  a  half — ^people 
with  difficulty  saved  themselves  from  falling.  Throughout  that  day  and  the 
night  succeeding,  shock  followed  shock  with  scarce  an  intermission ;  and  for 
nearly  a  week  there  were  fully  one  per  hour.  In  about  a  fortnight  they  became 
much  less  frequent ;  but  for  four  months  three  or  four  shocks  were  felt  daily. 

A  dull  rumbling  noise  like  thunder,  or  separate  reports  as  of  artillery  at  a 
distance,  often  accompanied  the  shocks ;  but  there  were  also  shocks  without 
noises,  and  noises  without  shocks.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  one  phenomenon 
observed  at  Caldera ;  whilst  the  convulsion  was  most  severe ;  which  may,  how- 
ever be  likened  to  a  sudden  concussion  .occasioned  by  the  fall  of  an  enormous 
weight  from  a  great  height. 

The  first  shock,— beyond  comparison  the  most  severe, — ^passing  from  north- 
east to  south-west,  destroyed  or  irreparably  damaged,  not  only  every  tall  chimney 
in  the  Mexican  and  South  American  Company's,  Messrs.  livingstone  ft  Com- 
pany's, and  Messrs.  Tagld  ft  Company's  copper-smelting  works, — but  also  every 
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During  my  brief  stay  in  that  country,  seldom  more 
than  three  days  passed  without  a  shock  One  only  of 
them  was  however  severe  enough  to  dislodge  portions 
of  the  ceiling  in  my  room ;  and  to  show, — by  the  way 
in  which  it  tilted  my  bed, — that  its  direction  was  from 
south-west  to  north-east  Another  was  noticed  both  at 
Copiap6  and  Chanarcillo, — places  more  than  thirty 
miles  apart,— whilst  I  was  underground  in  Colorada ; 
but  it  was  not  felt  beneath  the  surface.  The  injuries 
occasioned  by  earthquakes,  are,  however,  often  severest 
in  the  shallowest  parts  of  mines. 

That  this  coast  has  been  more  than  once  appreciably 
elevated,  within  the  last  forty  years,  seems  unquestion- 

waU  erected  on  the  deep  beds  of  sand  and  shingle,  east  of  the  harbour.  Bnt 
whilst  buildings  parallel  to  its  conrse  crmnbled  into  irregular  heaps,  those  at 
right-angles  to  it  were  simply  laid  flat,  the  bricks  and  moulded  masses  of  oopper- 
slag  of  which  thej  were  constructed  retaining  their  jelative  positions  unchanged. 
South  of  the  harbour,  contrariwise,  the  Copiopd  Company's  stacks  and  smelting- 
houses, — founded  on  greenstone, — were  uninjured.  The  native  huts,  of  wood, 
were  scarcely  moved. 

The  air  was  fiUed  with  clouds  of  dust,  daring  a  moment  of  unnatural  stOlneWi 
after  the  first  shock. 

At  Caldera  the  sea  gradually  fell,  from  about  quarter  flood,  beyond  the  ordinary 
level  of  low*water,  leaving  vessels  aground  and  boats  dry  on  the  beaeh;  then-^ 
slowly  retumiug — ^it  rose,  some  nine  feet  and  a  half  perpeodioular,  to  the  usual 
high-water  mark;  and  thus  ebbed  and  flowed  six  times  within  aa  hour. 

The  affrighted  inhabitants  escaped  to  higher  grounds ;  and  remained  several 
days  and  nights  in  the  dreary  desert  of  Ataosma. 

Along  the  great  line  of  disturbance  between  Pabellon  and  Caldera  several 
ahaHow  eopper-nunes  were  destroyed  and  others  wei:e  much  injured.  At 
Flamenoo  and  Chanaral  on  the  coast  northward  many  were  greatly  damaged. 
In  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Tres  Fantas  and  ChafiarciUo,  on  the  contrary, 
deeper  works  were  but  slightly  affected. 

Near  Caldera  the  coast  seems  to  have  been  permanently  raised ;  for  rocks 
which  were  covered  by  the  sea  at  high-water  before  the  earthquake,  are  now  at 
least  a  foot  above  the  highest  tide. 

BioHABD  J0KN8TONB,  Esq.,  M.D.;  and  John  Job.  MtrBBAT,  Eso.,  H.lf. 
Consul  at  Caldera;  MSS. 
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able**^ ;  but  whether  the  present  positions  of  the  several 
beds  of  shells  t' and  other    marine   remains   which 


•  Hn.  (Qraham)  Callcott,  QeoL  TVofw.,  2nd  Series,  i.  p.  413.  Caldcleugh, 
Phil,  Trans,  oxxvi.  (1836)  p.  21.  Fitzroy,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  TL  p.  319.  Surveying  Voyages  of  H.M.S.  Adventure  and  Beagle^  n. 
pp.  412,  414.  Darwin,  Geol,  Trans,,  2nd  Series,  t.  p.  601.  Natural  History 
and  Qeohgy  of  the  Countries  visited  by  H.M,S,  Beagle  (2nd  Edit.),  pp.  301*312. 
Ante,  p.  158,  Note. 

t  "  Between  Taleagnana  and  Conception,  within  four  or  fire  leagues  firom  the 
<'  shore  *  *  *  at  a  depth  of  half  or  three  quarters  of  a  yard  heneath  the  surface 
'*  of  the  ground,  is  a  stratum  of  shells  of  different  kinds,  two  or  three  toises  in 
"  thickness,  and  in  some  places  even  mor^,  without  any  intermixture  of  earth, 
"  large  shells  being  joined  together  by  smaller,  and  which  also  fill  the  cayities 
*'  of  the  larger.  From  these  shells  all  the  lime  used  in  building  is  made ;  and 
"  large  pits  are  dug  in  the  earth  for  taking  out  those  shells,  and  calcining  them. 
<«  •  ♦  •  Quarries  of  the  same  kind  of  shells  are  found  •  *  •  fifty  toises,  •  •  • 
"  and  I  saw  them  myself  at  the  height  of  twenty  toises  above  the  surface  of  the 
*'  sea.  •  •  *  The  yarious  sorts  of  shells  which  compose  these  strata  both  in 
« the  plains  and  mountains,  are  the  very  same  with  those  found  in  the  bay  and 
"  neighbouring  places,  *  *  *  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  four,  sixteen,  and  twelve 
**  fathom  water." — Di  UlIiOA,  Voyage  to  South  America,  pp.  252-4. 

*'  Several  ancient  lines  of  beach,  consisting  of  shingle  mixed  with  shells, 
'*  extend  in  a  parallel  direction  to  the  shore,  to  the  height  of  fifty  feet  above  the 
'*  sea." — Mb8.  (Graham)  Callcott,  Oeol,  Drans,,  2nd  Series,  z.  p,  415. 

'*  At  the  mouth  of  the  Rapel  sixty  miles  south  of  Valparaiso,  dead  barnacles 
**  occur  adhering  to  the  rocks  three  or  four  feet  above  the  highest  tidal  level ; 
*'  and  in  the  neighbouring  country  marine  shells  are  scattered  abundantly  to  the 
"  height  of  about  one  hundred  feet.  Ten  miles  to  the  north,  and  at  an  equal 
**  distance  from  the  sea,  is  the  village  of  Bucalemu,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
**  which  are  very  extensive  beds  of  recent  shells.  At  the  bottom  of  the  great 
*<  valley  of  Maypo,  and  some  miles  from  the  coast,  marine  shells  of  existing 
"  species  are  also  numerous ;  and  at  San  Antonio  near  the  northern  point  of 
'*  that  river,  are  large  quarries  of  shells.  •  •  •  Shells  of  various  kinds,  but  all 
"  similar  and  in  similar  proportional  numbers  to  those  on  the  beach,  form  numer- 
«  ous  beds,  elevated  from  sixty  to  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  the  sea,  along 
"  the  bold  granitic  coast  soutii  of  Valparaiso.  «  «  *  Near  Vifia  del  Mar,  Balani 
"were  discovered  adhering  to  the  stone  about  fourteen  feet  above  high  water; 
"  and  in  the  same  neighbourhood  there  is  an  abundance  of  elevated  shells." 

Dahwin,  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society  (Abridged),  ii.  (1837)  pp.  446-7. 

^'Near  Coquimbo  five  narrow,  gently  sloping,  fringe-like  terraces  rise  one 
"behind  the  other;  which,  where  best  developed,  are  formed  of  shingle;  •  •  • 
*'  At  Guasco,  north  of  Coquimbo,  the  phenomenon  is  displayed  on  a  much  grander 
'*  scale.  •  *  •  The  terraces  are  there  much  broader,  and  may  be  called  plains ; 
"  in  some  parts  there  are  six  of  them,  but  generally  only  five ;  they  run  up  the 
"valley  for  thirty-seven  miles  from  the  coast.  «  *  •    Shells  of  many  existing 
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overlie  many  of  the  copper  deposits*  are  the  results  of 
repeated  displacements  by  earthquakes ;  or  may  rather 
be  due* to  a  constantly  progressive  action^f  like  that  by 
which  Scandinavia  still  rises,;};  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  enquiry. 

Beneath  a  low  steep  cliff  of  shelly  calcareous  sand- 
8tone,§  about  three  miles  from  the  sea  and  three  hundred 

**  species  not  only  lie  on  the  snrfaoe  of  the  terraces  at  Coqnimbo  (to  a  height  of 
«  250  feet),  but  are  imbedded  in  a  friable  calcareous  rock,  which  in  some  places 
"  is  as  much  as  between  twenty  and  thirty  feet  in  thickness,  but  ii  of  little 
**  extent.  These  modern  beds  rest  on  an  ancient  tertiary  formation  containing 
''  shells,  apparently  all  extinct.  *  *  •  I  found  no  regular  strata  containing 
**  sesrshells  of  recent  species,  excepting  at  this  place,  and  at  a  few  points  north- 
'*  ward  on  the  road  to  Ouasco. — ^Dabwin,  Natural  History  and  Geology  of  the 
Countries  visited  hy  H.M.S,  Beagle  (2nd  Edit.),  p.  343  (Abridged). 
Hall,  Journal  written  on  the  Coasts  of  CkiUt  Peru,  and  Mexico,  n.  p.  6. 

*  **  At  Quintero  *  *  great  beds  of  shells,  which  stand  some  yards  aboTe  the 
''  leyel  of  the  sea,  are  burnt  for  lime.  The  proofs  of  the  elcTation  of  this  whole 
"  line  of  coast  are  unequiTooal ;  at  the  height  of  a  few  hundred  feet  old-looking 
"  shells  are  numerous,  and  I  found  some  at  1300  feet.  These  shells  either  lie 
"  loose  on  the  surface,  or  are  imbedded  in  a  reddish-black  yegetable  mould.  I 
"  was  much  surprised  to  find  under  the  microscope  that  this  yegetable  mould  is 
**  really  marine  mud,  full  of  minute  particles  of  organic  bodies." 

Dabwik,  Natural  History  and  Oeoloyy  of  the  Countries  visited  by  H.M.S. 
Beagle  (2nd  Edit),  p.  254. 

"  Near  Caldera  in  Chili  an  ancient  beach  now  a  mile  inland  and  one  hundred 
**  and  eighty  feet  aboye  the  sea,  affords  the  same  Diatoms  as  the  present  strand. 
«  •  •  «  In  Sirocco-dust  which  fell  at  MalU  Mr.  Bal&  found  seyeral  Chilian 
*<  forms." — J.  BjLBCLAT  Mohtoomb&t,  Eso.,  M.D.,  Annual  Beports  of  the  Royal 
Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society,  Part  xxt.  (1857),  pp.  45,  47. 

t  Darwin,  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society,  lu  (1837)  p.  448. 

Natural  History  and  Geology  of  the  Countries  visited  by  H.M.8,  Beagle  (2ttd 
Edit.),  pp.  310,  344. 

X  Von  Buch,  TVavels  through  Norway  and  Lapland,  pp.  217|  386.  Lyell, 
Prineiples  of  Geology,  ii.  p.  307.  Exports  of  the  British  Association,  in.  (1834) 
p.  652.  PhiL  Trans.,  ozxy.  (1835)  p.  1.  Keilhau,  Edin,  New  Phil.  Journal, 
XX.  p.  425.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  Jbid,  xxt.  p.  301.  Forohhammer,  Geol  TVans^, 
2nd  Series,  yi.  p.  157.  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  x.  pp.  376, 
379.  Eugene  Robert,  Edin,  New  PhU.  Journal,  xxtui.  p.  386.  Bohtlingk, 
Ibid,  xxxiz.  p.  105.  Nilsson,  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  Tix. 
Fart  Ti.  p.  112.— Domeyko,  Annales  des  Mines,  4me  S^rie,  xiv.  pp.  153-162. 

{  Domeyko,  Annales  des  Mines,  4me  S^rie,  ix.  p,  366.    Ante,  pp.  155-6 
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is  wrought  in  thickly  foliated  rocks ;  which,  Bouthward* 
are  very  hard  when — sparingly  mixed  at  intervals  with 
small  garnets — quartz  and  hornblende  are  their  chief 
ingredients ;  but  are  much  softer,  towards  the  norths 
where  felspar  prevails.*  Calcareous  spar,  plentiful 
throughout  the  district,  is  especially  so  towards  CerillaSf 
an  adjoining  mine,  on  the  north. 

Structural  planes,  common  to  the  whole  ibrmatioa 
however  varied  its  composition,  approximately  coincide, 
both  in  strike  and  in  dip,  with  the  nearest  metalliferous 
masses.  But  all  these  are  not  strictly  parallel ;  "t*  for 
the  Vetas  and  the  Guia  (Pig.  1 0,  a,  b)  bear  35°  N.  of  E. 
and  S.  of  W.,  whilst  the^ilianfo  (c)  takes  a  nearly 
meridional  direction;  their  general  dip  however  i» 
30'-65'  west 

I^.  10.  (Fnmgveree  Section.) 


a.   Vtla.        b.  Gtaa.        e.  Umto. 


■  "  C'Mt  dans  let  muui  gruiitiqiiw  utoeUe*  •oi  rogbtt  potpbrritlquei  e 
"  fsldipatliiqnM  BOmputea,  qu'on  ett  encore  en  tntin  d'exploitei  lei  mine*  *  ' ' 
"  de  U  Qaebndk  See*  et  beauooop  d'kutces  da  c6t6  da  Sud." 

PoiuiKO,  Atmalu  dtt  Jlintt,  itat  Bitit,  ix.  p.  367. 

fAnt4,f.ii. 
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Within  a  breadth  of  foar  fathoms  on  the  west,  three 
(vetasj  veins  (a) — each  from  two  to  ten  inches  wide, 
composed  in  great  measure  of  quartz,  but  containing 
also  earthy  brown  iron-ore,  the  green  carbonate  of 
copper,  copper  pyrites,  and  vitreous  copper-ore, — have 
been  opened  and  abandoned. 

East  of  these,  the  Guia  (i), — sometimes  as  much  as 
three  feet,  but  averaging  about  a  foot  in  width, — also 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  quartz  mixed  with  hom- 
blendic,  calcareous,  and  felspathic  matter ;  and, — ^in  its 
shallower  parts,  with  earthy  brown  iron-ore.  Small 
lumps  of  native  copper  incrusted  with  red  oxide  of 
copper,  and  coated  with  earthy  black  copper-ore,  are 
sometimes  mixed  with  massive  green  carbonate  of  cop- 
per, in  a  matrix  of  (gossan)  siliceous  brown  iron-ore, 
near  the  surface ;  tut  the  principal  produce, — of  black* 
and  green  chrysocoUa,  Atacamite,f  purple  and  vitreous 
copper-ore,  and  copper  pyrites — occurs  in  quartz  and 
felspar  at  greater  depths. 

Still  further  east,  the  Manto  (c), — generally  about 
nine,  but  enlarging  at  intervals  to  thirty  feet  in  breadth, 
— also  contains  great  quantities  of  quartz,  mixed,  how- 
ever, with  earthy  brown  iron-ore  and  ingredients 
common  to  the  adjoining  rocks  far  more  abundantly 
than  in  the  Guia.     Native  copper  is  invested  by  the 


*  BomeykOi  AnnaUs  des  Minea,  4me  S^rie,  xyiii.  p.  123. 

t  "  Atacamite  is  often  produced  when  metallio  copper  or  copper-ores  have  been 
"  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  or  of  sea-water." 

MoHB,  MineraHogy  (translated  by  M.  Haidikqeb),  lU.  p.  7^« 
Domeyko,  Annule$  des  Mines,  3me  S^rie,  xyiii.  p.  123. 
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oxide  and  green  carbonate  of  copper,  in  a  matrix  of 
earthy  brown  iron-ore,  granular  quartz,  and  felspar 
clay  near  the  surface ;  whilst  the  silicate,  chloride,  and 
sulphurets  of  copper  are  disseminated  through  fel- 
spathic,  quartzose,  and  hornblendic  matter  below. 

On  either  side,  but  especially  east,  of  the  Guia  (b) 
and  Manto  (c),  several  large  lode-like  masses  of  vein- 
stone extend  through  the  rock  obliquely  to  its  foliation. 
They  do  not  however  reach  from  one  to  the  other,  or 
mutually  intersect ;  but  become  gradually  less  and  less 
metalliferous, —  slowly  assimilate  to  the  Country/  in 
mineral  character, — and  ultimately  disappear.  Smaller 
metalliferous  branches,  without  number, — springing 
from  the  larger  off-shoots  as  well  as  from  the  Guia 
and  MantOj — every  where  traverse  the  intermediate 
rock. 

Northward^  where  lime  becomes  a  large  ingredient 
in  the  rock,  the  6rfiia,  the  Manto,  and  their  branches, 
— alike  destitute  of  metalliferous  quartz, — are  repre- 
sented by  thin  and  irregular  plates  of  calcareous  spar ; 
merely  tinged  with  the  green  carbonate  of  copper. 

All  works  less  than  fifteen  fathoms  deep  are  open  to 
the  day ;  whilst  to  an  equal  depth  beneath  the  whole 
formation  is  irregularly  honeycombed  in  all  directions 
by  the  miners. 

The  deepest  pits  contain  a  little  water  much  con- 
taminated with  the  sulphate  of  soda  and  other  salts; 

but  the  surface  is  destitute  of  both  vegetation  and 
moistiiTP 
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Surrounded  by  high  hills  of  sand  drifted  from  the 
desert,  though  only  twenty  miles  west-north-west  of 
Gopiap6, — ^the  copper-mine  of 

8AN  josk 
has  been  sunk  in  a  fine-grained  massive  crystalline 
rock,  composed  chiefly  of  hornblende   and  quartz; 
with  which  the  carbonate  of  lime  is,  in  some  places, 
largely  mixed. 

F^.  11.  Phm. 


Scale  40  fathomB  to  an  inch. 

Two  systems  of  veins,  coinciding  in  direction  with 
as  many  series  of  joints, — ^bear  respectively 
25^—30*  S.  of  E.  &  N.  of  W. ;  and 
30<»— 35^  W.  of  N.  &  E.  of  S. 
Owing  to  this  coincidence*  their  sides  (walls)  are 
generally  smooth. 

Whatever  their  directions,  they  all  dip  65**-78*  south- 
west; whilst  the  shoots  of  ore  incline  towards  the 
north-west 

Their  numerous  intersections  are  unattended  by  dis- 
placement (heave) ;  at  and  on  either  side  of  the  contact, 
however,  they  often  enlarge.   .  But  rich  and  regular  as 


•  Dr.  Boase,  CamwaU  CM,  TYom.,  ly.  p.  448 ;  Prtmory  Q&oloffy,  p.  179. 
Fox,  B^Mrt  of  ih$  Royal  ComwaU  Pofyte^nic  Society  (1836),  p.  89.  De  la 
Bech9y  B^9orl  on  ComwaU,  Dewm^  and  WeU  Somtnet,  p.  339.  Henwood, 
CorHwaU  Qeok  Tram,,  y.  pp.  179-112, 2^9-262. 
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Borne  portions  are,  no  vein  in  San  Jo$t  has  been  traced 
as  much  as  one  hundred  fathoms  in  any  direction. 

A  few  rich  veins  are  no  more  than  three  or  four  inches 
wide ;  but  generally  they  are  from  two  to  three  feet. 
A  portion  of  the  northernmost  vein  was  indeed  opened 
for  a  breadth  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet ;  in  this 
place,  however,  it  consisted  of  two  principal  branches 
enclosing  a  mass  (horse)  of  rock,  which  minor  strings 
of  pure  ore  traversed  in  all  directions. 

Their  ingredients — ^partaking,  as  usual,  the  charac- 
ters of  the  adjoining  rocks — are  chiefly  quartzose  and 
homblendic ;  but  carbonate  of  lime,  often  black,  is  also 
abundant.  Near  the  surface  earthy  brown  iron-ore — 
sometimes  yellowish*  but  mostly  brown — is  largely 
mixed  with  granular  quartz,  and,  less  plentifully,  with 
calcareous  spar;  whilst  the  sides  of  numerous  small 
drusy  cavities  are  studded  with  mamillated  and  botry- 
oidal  masses  of  malachite.  At  greater  depths  lumps 
and  irregular  veins  of  jaspery  iron-ore,  bluish-green 
and  black  chrysocolla,  Atacamite,  malachite,  and 
vitreous  copper-ore  are  interspersed  through  the  other 

ingredients.! 

Although  the  veins  are  wrought  to  a  depth  of  thirty 
fathoms  without  trace  of  moisture ;  at  less  than  ten 
fathoms  north-east  of  them  a  shaft  sunk  but  five  fathoms 
from  the  surface,  affords  copious  streams  of  pure  water. 


•  AinU,  Table  L,  PurtwbmA  ;  T^U  IL,  Tifporit. 

t  Near  Tierra  Ainarilla  copper  pyrites  ocourt  in  a  matrix  of  ipecnlar  iron-ore 
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Enormous  quantities  of  copper  in  bars,  regulus,  and 
ore  are  exported  from  the  northern  parts  of  Chili.* 

In  the  shallower  parts  of  Quehtada   Seca^   San 
Josi,  and  other  copper-mines  of  the  neighbourhood, 


*The  mining  pri?ilegefl  offloiallj  conoeded  and  relinquished  in  the  copper 

distriots  of  Copiapd,  in  two  years,  numbered 

1861.  1862. 

Concessions 89  407; 

Relinquishments 61  123 ; 

and  one  hundred  and  sixteen  copper>mine8  were  wrought  bj  nearl/  fourteen 

hundred  workmen. — Memoria  del  Intendents  de  Aiacama,  pp.  101-2. 

'<  On  a  eztrai't  de  ces  mines,  dans  les  dix  ann^es,  dupuis  1832  k  1842,  2,000,707 

''  litres  de  cuivre  en  barres,  et  70,000,000  livres  de  mineral  de  cuirre  cru  qu'on 
ezporta  en  Angleterre,  et  dont  le  loi  mojren  a  ^t^  d*environ  23  &  26  p.  OK)," 

DoMBTKO,  AmuUet  dw  Ifuies,  4me  S^rie,  ix.  p.  870. 
The  quantities  exported,  were  —  in  1860, 


<( 


Tli,,,*- 

fons. 

Copper  in  ban. 
Tom. 

Copper-raKolas. 

TOBt. 

Copper-on. 
Tons. 

Coquimbo   

Huaseo    

Caldera  

4739-64 

648-74 

17-16 

1676-67 
298-66 

886-7l« 
1631-96* 
1168-72« 

Total.,,. 

6306-43 

1976-32 

3687-38 

Coquimbo    

Huaseo  and  Caldera 


in  1862, 


Totals... 


From  all  these  ports  . . 


'      2923-06 
469-84 

2632-64 
2646-86 

7644-67» 
6367*86« 

8392*90 

6278-40 

13012-48 

and  in  1867^ 
2167'  I      17910* 


21386*'l 


»» 


"  besides  large  quantities  to  France,  the  United  States,  and  Hamburgh. 

a  II.  Casotts,  Freneh  Contnl  GeDoisl  In  ChlU;  Annalm  dm  Mkut,  ivoB  SMb,  zz.  pp.  84-7. 
^  .         f>  t»  IMdr  ftmo  Serio,  it.  p.  000. 

e  Ifmnoria  dd  JnUndmU§  d§  Ataeama,  p.  114. 
d  Vnivenal  Bmino,  r?.  (No.  XT.  Msjr  1800)  p.  648. 

The  copper-ores  purchased  at  Tarious  establishments  of  the  Mexican  and 
South  American  Company  in  Chili,  during 

1848  I 

1849  1  ^^''^^'^^^ • 26-660  of  copper. 

1860  „    31-302 

1861  , 23-661 

1862  »    13*946 

1863  , 16-619 

and  aTeraged  for  the  whole  period 17*266 

ALiBOir,  Letter  to  the  Mexican  ^  South  Amerioan  Co.  (London,  1866),  p.  46. 
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gold*  is  sometimes  mixed  with  ferruginous  quartz; 
but  rarely  in  quantities  sufficient  to  make  it  an  object 
of  special  pursuit. 

Begulua  maimfactured  by  tbe  same  Company,  in 

1855  contained •  from  62*4  to  71*0  of  copper. 

1856  „  „    580  „  67-8        „ 

Alison,  Letter  to  the  Mexican  %  South  American  Co.  (London,  1856),  pp.  75-6. 

The  dry  method  of  assay  only  is  practised  in  Cornwall ; — the  wet  alone  in 
Chili. 

«  The  Chilian  miners  have  the  reputation  of  being  great  cheats ;  and  the  most 
*'  serious  frauds  are  committed  in  the  sale  of  copper  and  silver  ores  by  bribing 
"  the  samplers ;  and,  the  mode  of  sampling  being  imperfect,  the  frauds  are  not 
'<  detected  if  the  ores  get  into  the  native  furnaces,  or  until  the  exported  ores 
<'  arrive  at  Swansea."—  Univcr9al  Review,  iy.  (No  xy.,  May,  1860)  p.  649, 

*  **  On  compte  trois  ^poques  dans  Thistoire  de  I'industrie  min^rale  de  Copiapd. 
«  D*abord,  du  temps  des  premiers  conqu^rants  et  sous  le  regime  colonial  espagnol, 
**  on  n*y  travaillait  que  des  mines  d*or.  II  paralt  qu*on  avait  trouv^  des  quan- 
"  tit^s  immenses  de  ee  m^tal  auz  affleurements  des  filons.  Secondement,  vers  la 
'*  fin  du  dernier  siicle,  I'epuisement  des  principaux  filons  aurif^res,  ou  plutAt 
**  I'appauvrissement  des  minerals  dans  la  profondeur  (fait  g^n^ralement  observe 
**  dans  toutes  les  mines  d'or  du  Chill) ;  ensuite,  la  d^couverte  detf  mines  de 
**  cuivre  (dont  les  filons  se  trouvent  dans  les  mdmes  localit^s  que  les  filons  d*or) ; 
*'  celle  enfin  des  quelques  mines  d'argent,  firent  abandonner  les  mines  d'or,  et  on 
"  commen^a  k  s'appliquer  k  Textraction  du  cuivre  et  de  Targent.  *  *  •  Les 
"  minerals  d!or  donnaient,  terme  moyen,"  (0*00003125)  "  pour  58  piastres  d'or 
"par  caisson  (ce  qui  que  revient  k  pexi  pr^s  ik  20  castillanos,  c'est-l^ire  &.2 
"  dixiimes  de  livre  d'or  par  64  quintaux).  Quant  aux  minerais  de  cuivre,  on 
"  n'extrayait  que  des  minerais  oxyd^s  ou  autres  contenant  an  moins  30  p.  0|0 
**  de  cuivre." — Dokbtxo,  Annalee  dee  Mines,  4me  S^rie,  zx.  pp.  368-9. 

"  AtCoqnimbo  gold  is  found  in  a  matrix  of  carbonate  of  copper." 

Caldclbvoh,  Dravete  in  South  America,  z.  p.  351. 
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On  the  Gold-Min£8  of  Minas  Geraes,  in  Brazil. 

The  richest  gold-field  in  Brazil, — between  Congonhas 
do  Campo*  on  the  soath,  Gandonga  on  the  north,  the 
Rio  das  Velhas  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Rio  Sao 
Francisco  on  the  west,  and  several  branches  of  the 
Rio  Doce  on  the  east, — is  about  one  hundred  miles  in 
length,  and  from  fifty  to  seventy  in  width.  Beyond 
the  confines  of  this  region  also  many  mines  have  been 
opened ;  and  some  of  them  are  still  productive. 

That  part  of  the  district  which  consists  of  (Campos'^) 
undulating  table-land  and  low  rounded  hills, — between 
two  and  three  thousand  feet:]:  above  the  sea — is  covered 
with  (Capim^  gordura.  Trigestis  glutinosay  "Nees; 
AgroBtk  glutinosay  Fisch ;   Suardia  pieta,  Schrank ;  H 


*  "  Man  pflegt  daher  an  dieser  Orense  telir  viele  Orte  mit  dem  Beinamen : 
*'  do  Mato  deniro  oder  do  Campo  zn  untersoheiden.'* 

TON  Spix  nnd  ton  Martittb,  Bm%m  tn  BrfuUiUny  ii.  p.  428. 

t  Hawe,  TraietU  in  the  interior  of  BrasU^  p.  225.  Yon  Spix  und  yon  Martias, 
BMm  in  Bratilim,  x.  p.  896.  Auguate  de  Saint  Hilaire,  Voyage  done  lee  Pnmneee 
d$  Rio  de  Janeiro  et  de  Minae  Geraee,  i.  pp.  Ill,  195.  Calddeugh,  Traveb  m 
South  America,  ii.  p.  218.  Gardner,  TVavele  in  the  interior  of  Brazil,  pp.  479 
491,  495. 

}  Ton  Spix  nnd  von  Martiua,  Beiee  in  Braailien,  ni.  Geographiacher  Anhang, 
pp.  39,  40. 

}  *'  A  Rio  de  Janeiro,  cette  plante  porte  le  nom  de  Campim  melado,  Le  mot 
"  gnarani  cti^im,  ou,  poor  £tre  plus  exact,  eapyi  (Thee,  de  la  leng.  guar,)^  aignifie 
**  herb,  foin.  Cette  expresaion  s'eat  introduite  parmi  lea  Br^ailiena,  qnoiqu'elle 
"  ne  illt  paa  n^oesaaire  dana  leur  langne,  pniaque  Ton  a  en  portugaia  le  motfeno, 
**  L'liabitnde  de  Tivre  parmi  lea  Indiena  a  pa  aeule  faire  adopter  aux  Portugaia 
«  le  mot  eapyi," — Saikt  Hilaibs,  Voyage  done  lee  provincee  de  Rio  de  Janeiro 
et  de  Minae  Oeraee,  z.  p.  194. 

I  IHdf  I.  p.  194;  zz.  pp.  291,  311.  Ton  Spix  nnd  Ton  Hartius,  Reiee  en 
BraeiHen,  i.  p.  401 ;  z;.  p.  423. 
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Melinis  minutiflaray  Gardner.*)  coarse  grass  and  ir- 
regularly dotted  with  (Capoes'^J  natural  clumps  of 
shrubs;  the  remainder — rising  into  isolated  peaks 
and  deeply  serrated  ridges  five  or  six  thousand  feet 
high,:]; — is,  in  many  places,  still  richly  clothed  with 

•  «  The  hills  around  the  Cidade  do  Serro,  are  coTered  with  a  grass  which  the 
**  Brazilians  call  Capim  gordura  (MeUnia  mmuHflora,  Nees  ab.  £.).  It  is  coyered 
"  with  an  oily  viscous  matter,  and  universally  makes  its  appearance  in  those 
"  tracts,  which  hare  been  cleared  of  virgin  forest  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation ; 
«  both  cattle  and  horses  are  very  fond  of  it,  but  although  they  soon  fatten  on  it, 
'*  the  latter  get  short-winded,  if  they  feed  on  it  for  any  length  of  time.  Martius 
'*  considers  this  plant  to  be  truly  a  native  of  Minas  Oeraes,  while  St.  HUaire  is 
"  of  a  different  opinion ;  as  it  is  now  everywhere  so  common  in  this  province,  it 
"  is  a  difficult  matter  to  say  which  of  those  excellent  botanists  is  in  the  right ; 
'*  all  the  agriculturalists  that  I  have  spoken  with  on  the  subject  agree  with  St. 
*'  Hilaire,  although  they  differ  in  opinion  in  regard  to  the  place  of  its  original 
"  growth.  *  *  *  It  is  rapidly  extending  northwards  *  •  *  but  is  not  to  be  met 
"  with  at  all  in  the  Sertao." — Qardkbk,  Travelt  in  the  interior  of  BroMil,  p.  477. 

t  "  Der  Abhang  ist  mit  Orascampos  und  einxelnen  Oebiischen  bedeokt,  und 
<*  hie  und  da  nimmt  elne  dichte  Waldung  von  niedrigen,  stark  belaubten  Baumen 
<*  die  Binnsale  und  die  Vertiefungen  ein.  Diese  Waldschen,  welche  man  hier 
'*  xu  Lande  (von  dem  verdorbenen  Worte  der  Lingua  geral  CdapdaOf  Insel) 
*'  Capoes,  gleichsam  Waldinseln,  nennt,  bilden  einen  eigenen  Zug  in  der  Land- 
*<  schaft  der  Camposgegend,  und  bestehen  grosstentheils  aus  Fflanzenarten, 
"  welche  nur  in  ihnen  vorkommen.  *  •  •  Hleher  gehoren  mehrere  Arten  der 
**  Gattungen  Laurus,  Vochisia,  Annona,  XJvariai  Xylopia,  Myrtus,  Inga,  Wein- 
*'  mannia,  Styrax,  Bauhinia,  Coccoloba,  Chiococca,  Ami^ovea^Chomelia,  Saplum^ 
«  Oymnanthes,  Spixia,  von  Banken  der  Paullinion  und  Echites  durchschlungen." 

YON  Sfix  und  TON  Ma&tius,  Eeiee  in  Braailienf  i.  p.  395. 

**  Les  bouquets  de  bois  dans  les  Campoe  qui  les  habitans  appellent  cc^tdee* 
((  •  •  «  L'^tymologie  du  mot  eapao  est  asses  jolie.  H  vient  de  caapo^,  qui, 
**  dans  la  lingoa  geral,Bigm&e  ile." — Saixt  Hilaulb,  Voyage  ilatu  let  Provincee 
de  Eiode  Janeiro  et  de  Minas  Geraee,  i.  p.  113;  ii«  p.  98. 

<•  The  undulating  open  barren  country  affords  only  here  and  there  a  few  olua« 
"  ters  of  trees  in  hollow  places ;  to  these  isolated  woods  the  name  of  Capdee  is 
"  given,  an  appellation  which  is  highly  poetical,  being  derived  from  the  Indian 
"  word  Caapo^,  which  signifies  an  island.  These  island-woods  form  a  peculiar 
"  feature,  in  the  upland,  open,  undulating  Campos  of  the  provinoe  of  Minas 
"  Geraes.  The  trees  which  compose  them,  chiefly  consist  of  different  species  of 
**  Myrciaf  Eugenia,  Vochyeia^  Anona^  Laurut,  Styrax,  &c.,  intermingled  with 
•<  climbing  shrubs,  such  as  Bauhinia,  PauUinia,  &o." 

GA&DNB&y  Dravels  in  the  interior  of  Bragil,  p.  431. 

t  The  Serra  de  Piedade  is  6400  (English)  feet  above  the  sea; 

Itltcoluml 5710  „  „  ; 

Xtambi 6965  „  „  • 

TON  Spix  nnd  ton  Mastius,  Reiee  in  BraeUien,  z.  p.  396 ;  n.  pp.  422, 466. 
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virgin  forests;  *    which  are   protected   by   stringent 

laws.f 

The    auriferous    series   consists   of    granite  :|;    and 

*  Saint  Hilaire,  Voyage  dans  lea  Provinces  de  Rio  de  Janeiro  et  de  Mineu  Oeraes, 
XI.  p.  98. 

"  The  Matos  Virgens,  or  virgin  forests,  are  such  as  those  which  exist  on  the 
*'  Organ  Mountains,  and  indeed  along  the  whole  maritime  Cordillera.  To  these 
'*  also  belong  the  Capoes  of  the  Campo  countries.  Next  to  the  virgin  forests 
"  come  the  CcUingaSy  the  trees  of  which  are  generally  small  and  deciduous,  and 
'*  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  virgin  forests  and  the  Carrascos,  which 
"  grow  on  more  elevated  tracts  than  the  CcUingtu,  and  consist  of  close  growing 
'*  shrubs  about  three  or  four  feet  high.  These  are  all  natural  woods,  very  different 
"  from  *  •  *  the  CapoeiraSt  which  are  wooded  tracts  formed  by  the  small  trees 
"  and  shrubs  which  spring  up  in  lands  that  have  been  prepared  for  cultivation 
**  by  destroying  the  virgin  forests,  which  is  generally  effected  by  setting  fire  to 
"  them;  the  trees  that  then  spring  up  are  always  very  distinct  from  those  which 
**  constituted  their  original  vegetation.'* — Oa.kdnbr,  Travels  in  Brazil,  p.  432. 

t "  Entre  as  rossas  vizinhas  que  hoje  partem  por  matto  virgem  se  conserve  nas 
"  partilhas,  ou  extremes  huma  linda  de  duzentos  palmos  de  cada  parte  a  qual  de 
"  novo  senao  poder^k  rossar  sem  liceni^a  do  Ooverno  precedendo  informa^oes 
"  authenticas  se  nellas  ha  arvores  de  lei  que  se  devao  conservar,  pois  a  experi- 
'*  encia  mostra  que  a  natureza  das  terras  as  nao  produz  de  novo,  ou  tarda  seculos 
"  para  as  produzir,  e  quem  sem  esta  licen^a  rossar  as  ditas  Lindas  perderii  todo 
"  o  dominio  e  posse  que  nellas  tiver,  e  ficar^  por  esse  mesmo  feito  aplicada  ao 
*'  vizinho  com  quem  parte,  que  a  poderik  semear,  e  desfructar  sem  que  aquelle 
"  que  a  rossou  possa  pretender  delle  causa  alguma,  alem  da  pena  de  cincoenta 
'*  oitavas  pagas  da  cadea  para  o  denunciante,  e  se  ambos  os  vizinhos  contra vierem 
-«  juntamente  esta  disposi^ao  pagarlk  cada  hum  a  pena  em  dobro. 

«  Em  todas  as  rossas,  terras,  sitios,  ou  vertentes,  que  se  conoedessem,  ou  de 
"  alguma  sorte  se  occupassem  depois  do  dia  30  de  Outobro  de  1733,  ou  occupao 
"  em  terras  de  matto  virgem,  serao  obrigados  a  conservar  a  decima  parte  por 
*'  rossar  damesma  sorte  debaixo  das  mesmas  penas  que  atrazse  dedarou  acerca 
"  das  Lindas,  ou  extremos  das  demarca^oes." — Regimento  dos  Superintendenies, 
Guardas-Mores^  e  Officiaes  deputados  para  as  Minos  do  Ouro,  Bando  ou  Addita* 
mento  ao  Regiminto  Mineral,  13  de  Maio  de  1736. 

Southey,  History  of  Brazil,  iii.  pp.  825-6. 

X  At  Gongo  Soco  **  the  Serra  which  runs  from  east  to  west,  and  lies  to  the 
**  north  of  the  mine,  is  of  primitive  character,  the  mass  of  its  centre  consisting 
"of  granite;  upon  the  granite  is  imposed  a  thick  bed  of  schistose  and  clay 
"  slates,  cropping  out  at  an  angle  of  about  45^  Above  this  lies  another  thick 
'*  bed  of  ferruginous  Itacolumite,  having  the  same  inclination  as  the  rocks  below; 
**  and  immediately  over  this  the  Jacotinga,  or  soft  micaceous  iron  schist,  which 
«  contains  the  gold,  and  which  is  about  fifty  fathoms  in  thickness.  Above  the 
*<  Jaeoiinga  is  another  thick  layer  of  Itacolwnite  ;  and  lastly  about  half  a  mile 
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gneiss  *  overlaid  by  slates,  which  —  partaking  the 
nature  of  the  rock  beneath — are  micaceous  or  talcose 
as  it  contains  mica  or  talc.  These  are  at  unequal 
intervals  interlaid  by  thick-flaggy  quartz^rocks ;  which 

**  to  the  Boutli  of  the  mine,  a  thick  hed  of  a  highly  crystallized  stratified  lime- 
'*  stone  crops  out  at  the  same  angle,  and  in  the  same  direction  as  the  other  rocks. 
**  Ahout  half  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  entrance  to  the  mine,  the  hed  of 
'*  Jaeotinga  narrows  to  a  point,  hut  towards  the  west  it  appears  to  he  inexhausti- 
<*  hie. — ViROiL  YON  HblmIlbichbn,  Gardner' 9  Travels  in  the  interior  of  Brasil, 
p.  494. 

Henwood,  Edinbttrgh  New  Philoaophieal  Journal^  1a.  p.  61. 

*  A  MonleTade  prds  Santa  Barbara  **  nous  avons  dans  la  partie  inf^rieure  une 
**  couche  puissante  d*amphibdle  et  de  feldspath  vient  ensuite  le  gneiss,  puis  aprds 
**  le  schiste  talqueuz  et  micae^,  parsem^  de  yeines  de  quarts,  puis  le  grSs  61a8- 
"  tique,  sur  lequel  repose  une  couche  de  Jacutinga  et  de  fer  oxydul^  (le  plus 
''  riche),  qui  a  plus  de  50  pieds  d'epaisseur ;  puis  du  gris,  puis  d'autres  couches 
"  de  fer,  &c.*' — ^M  Jban  Antotmb  db  Monlbtadb,  MSS. 

Ton  Spix  und  Ton  Martius,  Beiee  in  BraeUien,  i.  p.  352.  Ton  Eschwege, 
Annaiea  dee  Minee,  yui.  pp.  401-430 ;  PltUo  BraeUieneie^  p.  210. 

**  The  Morro  da  Villa  Rica  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  primary  quartz-slate, 
**  resting  on  gneiss  and  mica^slate.  Occasionally  clay-slate  interTeues  between 
"  the  gneiss  and  quartz-slate,  and  sometimes  the  mica-slate  iz  entirely  wanting, 
ti  •  •  •  xhe  quartz-slate  puts  on  a  Tariety  of  aspects.  Very  low  down  it  con- 
**  tains  a  large  portion  of  mica  and  the  grains  of  silex  are  more  regular.  *  *  • 
"  Higher  up  in  the  mountain  it  partakes  more  the  character  of  a  sijpiple  rock; 
<(  being  tolerably  compact,  granular,  and  stained  in  spots  with  iron.  The  grains 
"  are  occasionally  as  large  as  small  peas,  and  enveloped  in  a  finer  matter.  This 
"  formation  is  intersected  by  veins  and  nests  of  quartz,  which  do  not  seem  to 
"  haye  in  any  way  disturbed  the  stratification  of  the  rock.  Contrary  to  what  is 
**  generally  remarked  of  quartz-rock,  this  formation  is  eminently  metalliferous, 
**  and  the  numerous  holes  and  excavations  made  in  the  veins  of  quartz  have 
«  been  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  large  quantities  of  gold.  •  •  • 

"  About  two  hundred  feet  up  the  mountain  large  masses  of  talc-slate  are  em- 
<(  bedded,  and  frequently  cover  the  rock  just  described.  This  slate  is  of  a 
'< whitish  or  lead  colour;  and  immediately  in  contact  with  it,  another  rock, 
*'  which  I  have  named  a  ferro-micaceous  slate,  is  generally  seen  to  rest.  Some- 
**  times  this  slate  has  only  a  very  slight  tinge  of  iron ;  at  other  times  it  exists 
"perfectly  decomposed^  and  puts  on  the  appearance  of  decayed  wood.  Fre- 
«  quently  the  mica  appears  completely  lost ;  and  the  slate  ukes  the  character  of 
"  micaceous  iron,  and  is  essentially  an  ore,  and  worked  as  such.  When  it 
«  assumes  this  form,  a  blow  with  a  hammer  on  the  strata  causes  a  quantity  of 
"  fine  sand  to  issue  from  between  the  laminfls.  In  some  spots  one  or  other 
"  of  these  beds  is  often  wanting." 

^ALDCLVUQH,  Traveltin  South  America,  it.  pp«  259-261. 
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are  likewise  micaceous  in  some  places  but  talcose 
in  others.*  Clay-slate,  which  passes  at  times  into 
chlorite-slate,  succeeds  the  mica  and  talc  slates,  and 
includes  also  large  masses  of  quartz.  In  many  parts 
of  the  next  formation  granular  quartz,  mixed  occasion- 
ally with  a  small  proportion  of  lime,  is  interlaminated 
with  mica  or  talc ;  t  but  in  others  these  are  replaced 
by  thin  bands  of  specular;]:  or  oxydulated  iron-ore. 


*  "  Lei  lamelles  de  talo  ou  de  chlorite  se  joignent  ti  bi«n  les  unes  ayee  lea 
'*  autret,  en  entourant  les  graines  de  quarts,  qae  la  roche  deTieat  soaple;  c'eat 
"  ce  que  Ton  a  appeU  gris  flexible  ou  ^lastique  du  Br^eiL" 

TON  Ebchwbob,  AimaUB  th$  Mms§,  yni.  p.  411. 

Mawe,  AnnaleB  det  Mtnet,  rr.  p.  234.  Ton  Spiz  und  Ton  Martins,  TZmm  in 
BranUen,  i.  p.  362.  Calddeugh,  Travels  in  the  interior  of  Broail^  u.  p.  260. 
Claussen,  BttUetins  de  FAcadhnie  Roycde  dee  Scieneee  de  Bruxettee,  Tin.  (Ire 
partie)  p.  325. 

t  '*  L'itacolumite  est  de  m^e  ftge  que  le  thonsehiefer  primitif,  le  sohiste 
**  ferruginettXi  le  talo,  la  chlorite  sohisteuse,  Titabirite  et  le  oalcaire  primitif. 
<i  «  •  •  Les  parties  essentielles  de  eette  roche  son  le  quarts  et  le  talc,  ou  la 
'*  chlorite.  Le  tissue  est  schisteuz,  k  grains  gros,  moyens  ou  petite,  suiTsnt 
«  que  le  talc  ou  la  chlorite  domine  et  s'y  trouTe  en  lamelles  oomme  le  mica  dans 
« le  mica-scluste."  ton  Ebohwbgb,  Annalee  dee  Minee,  Till.  pp.  410-411 ; 
PhOo  Bra^iUeneie,  p.  218. 

Ton  Spiz  und  Ton  Martins  Seiee  in  Braeilien,  i.  p.  363.  Caldcleugh,  Travele 
in  the  interior  of  Bnuil,  n.  p.  260.  Clanssen,  Builetine  de  rAcadhnie  Royoie 
de  BruxeUee,  Tin.  (Ire  partie)  p.  826.  von  Helmreichen,  Gardner' e  Tranth  in 
the  interior  of  Braeil^  p.  408.  Murchison,  Geology  of  Rueeia  in  Europe  and 
the  Ural  Mountainet  I.  pp.  381,  481.  Henwood,  EdinAurffh  New  PhUoeophioal 
Joumalf  L.  p.  61. 

X**  Itdbirite,  Du  fer  oligiste  micae^  (eieengUmmerJt  du  fer  oUgiste en  g^n^ral 
"  compacte  plus  rarement  feuillet^,  un  pen  de  fer  ozidul^  et  de  quarts  diss^min^s, 
«  composent  eette  roche,  qui  est  tant6t  solide  et  compacte,  tant6t  d'une  texture 
"  grenue-schisteuse.  *  •  *  Toutes  ces  masses  sent  magn^tiques  et  mtoie 
"  magn6tlpolaires.  *  *  *  Ce  nom  est  d^riv^  de  celui  du  pic  d^ItMrat  non  loin 
«  de  &i6ard."— TON  EschWbob,  Annaiee  dee  Minee,  tiil  pp.  417-419 ;  Pinto 
Braeiliensie,  p.  222. 

De  MonlcTade,  AnnaXee  dee  Minee^  it.  p.  137.  Ton  Spiz  und  Ton  Martius, 
Reiee  in  BraeiUen,  i.  p.  404.  Caldcleugh,  Tra/oele  in  the  isiterior  of  BrawUt  n. 
p.  261.  J.  C.  Hocheder,  Reports  of  the  Imperial  Brazilian  Mining  Aeeoeiation, 
XT,  (1833)  p.  64.  Claussen,  Builetine  de  FAeadSmie  Royale  de  Brtixellee,  Tin. 
(Ire  partie)  p.  827.  Ton  Helmreichen,  Gardner*e  Travele  in  the  interior  of 
Braeil,  p.  494.    Henwood,  Edinburgh  New  PhUoeophioal  Journal^  L.  p.  61. 
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Sometimes,  however,  the  iron-ores— slightly  mixed 
with  other  ingredients — form  beds  of  enormous  thick- 
ness.* Homblendic  rocks f  potstone,:}^  and  dolomite^ 
occur  amongst  the  upper  slates. 

*  *'  The  constituent  parts  of  the  Jacotinga  are  iron-miea  and  quarts ;  the  latter 
'*  usually  in  a  state  of  disintegration.  •  •  •  Manganese,  scaly  talc,  and  massiTO 
« iron  glance  are  its  chief  accidental  ingredients ;  and  of  tiliese  the  first  occurs 
"  in  layers  from  one  quarter  of  an  inch  to  two  or  three  inches  in  thickness ; 
<*  whilst  the  other  two  are  embedded  in  irregular  strings  and  nests. 

J.  C.  HocHBDEH,  Bepartt  of  the  Brazilian  Mining  Association^  xy.  (1833) 
p.  64. 

Ton  Eschwege,  Anndie$  det  Mines^  Tin.  p.  417.  Claussen,  BuUeHns  de 
VAoadimie  Hoycje  de  BruxeUee,  Tin.  (Ire  partie)  p.  327.  Ton  Helmreichen, 
Oardner'e  TVaveb  in  the  interior  of  Brazil^  p.  494.  Henwood,  EdinXnHrgh  New 
PhilotpphicalJoumal,  i.  p.  61. 

t "  XTn  fait  remarquable  est  le  passage  de  le  thonschiefer  au  griiDstein,  qui  y 
"  forme  dee  nids.  On  trouTe  d'abord  dn  feldspath  et  de  I'amphibole  diss^min^s 
"  ck  et  \k  dans  la  masse.  Ces  parties  prennent  pen  il-peu  de  la  consistence, 
"  dominent  et  finissent  par  former  nne  masse  solid  de  griinstein  enTelopp^e 
*<  comme  un  noyau  dans  la  rocha." 

Ton  Esohwege  Annaiee  dee  Minee,  Tiu.  p.  416 ;  Phtto  Brcuilieneie,  p.  215. 

X  '*  Les  couches  talqueuses,  li^es  ae  thonschiefer,  offirent  un  champ  plus  riche 
< '  auz  min^ralogistes.  Le  talc,  la  chlorite  schisteuse  et  la  pierre  ollaire,  roin^raux 
**  entre  lesquels  11  est  difficile  de  tracer  une  ligne  de  demarcation,  se  trouvent 
«  quelqnefois  s^par^s  les  una  des  autret ;  cependant  la  chlorite  schisteuse  et  la 
*'  pierre  oUaire  sont  presque  toujours  ensemble." 

▼ON  EsoHWBOB,  Annalet  dee  Minee^Tin,  416. 

Clauasen,  BuUetine  de  FAcadimie  Bioydle  dee  Bruxeliee,  tiiz.  (Ire  partie)  pp. 
324-826. 

Kear  Caeth^  and  Brumado  enliiiary  Teasels  (panelae)  are  made  of  potstone. 

\^*  Le  terrain  caleareux  de  transition  est  oompos^  de  couches  i  pen  pr^s 
<*  horiaontalet  de  phyllades  argileux,  p^trosiliceux  et  macignos.  EUes  contien- 
**  nenty^sp^alement  dans  leurs  assises  inf^rieures,  des  couches  puissantes  de 
**  caleaire  noir  et  gris."  Claussbn,  BuUetine  de  VAcadhnie  Boyale  de  Bruxeliee, 
▼III,  (Ire  partie)  p.  828. 

▼on  Helmreiohen,  Oardner'e  Trapele  m  BraeU^  p.  494.  Henwood,  Edinburgh 
New  PhUoeephicttl  Journal,  l.  p.  61. 

The  limestone  largely  quarried  between  Gongo  Soeo  and  Sorocoo  contains-— 

Carbouate  of  lime 69*7  per  cent. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia.  • .  •  35*6        „ 

Peroxide  of  iron 3*2        ,, 

SiUea 0*5        ,» 

Alumina •••.••••••     0*2        „ 

99-2 

Fabadat,  Beporteofthe  Ifiywial  Brazilian  Mining  AeeociaHon,  ▼.  (1828)  p.  90. 
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All  parts  of  the  series  yield  more  or  less  gold ;  but 
the  riches  of  each  separate  member  are  confined  to 
deposits  peculiar  to  it  alone;  for  within  the  whole 
region  there  is  not  a  single  vein,  dyke,  or  other  metal- 
liferous repository  whatever  common  to,  even  two, 
contiguous  strata.*  ,  So  short,  scattered,  and  irregular, 
indeed,  are  the  productive  portions,  that  adjoining 
mines,  in  the  same  rock  formation,  are  seldom  or  never 
on  the  same  continuous  auriferous  mass, 

(A.)  Granite  rises  to  considerable  elevations  in  many 
placesyf  but  it  forms  none  of  the  highest  peaks. 

Granite  composed  of  quartz,  yellowish  buflf-coloured 
mica,  and  white  felspar,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  de- 
composition, appears  about  a  mile  east  of  Caethe. 

Enormous  blocks,  fallen  from  the  higher  peaks  of 
granite,  in  which  smallish  crystals  of  felspar  are  scat- 
tered through  a  basis  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica, 
overspread  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Serra  de  Cara^a;}: 

Crystallized  quartz,  enclosing  crystals  of  schorl,^  is 
mixed  with  lemon-coloured  talc,  lithomarge,  felspar. 


•  Claussen,  Buneiiru  de  VAcadkmie  RoydU  de  Bruxetlee,  Tin.  (Ire  partie) 
pp.  323,  324. 

t  Ton  Spiz  vnd  Ton  Martins.  Reite  in  BraeUien,  i.  pp.  360 — 9.  Gardner, 
Reports  of  the  Imperial  Brazilian  Mining  Aeeociationt  x.  (1826)  p.  71.  von  Helm- 
reiohen,  Gardner*8  Travela  in  the  interior  of  BrazH^  p.  494.  Henwood,  Edin. 
Nev>  Philotophieal  Journal^  L.  p.  61. 

X  Ton  Eschwege,  Annalee  dee  Minee^  Tin.  p.  413.  Ton  Spiz  nnd  Ton  Martius, 
Reiee  in  BraeiUenj  i.  pp,  403-8.  Anguste  de  Saint  Hilaire,  Voyage  done  lee 
Prooincee  de  Rio  de  Janeiro  etde  Minae  Geraee,  t,  p.  216.  Gardner,  Jhivele  in 
the  ifUerior  of  Briuil,  p.  605. 

{  Certain  sands  of  the  Parabp^lui, — derived,  perhaps,  from  granite  in  the 
neighbourhood, — contain  schorl;  which  has  often  been  mistaken  for  tin-ore. 
Amongst  the  ozydulated  iron-ore  with  which  it  is  mized  Messrs.  Ton  Spiz  and 
Ton  Martins  {Reiee  in  BraeiUen^  u  p.  320)  found  both  chromium  and  manganese. 
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and,  in  some*  spots,  with  earthy  brown  iron-ore  ako 
at  Turvo  near  the  Peri^icaba. 

(I.)  Granules  of  gold  are  sparingly  mixed  with 
qaartz,  felspar,  and  oxydulated  iron-ore,*  in  the  granite 
of  Candonga;  just  as  tin-ore  f  is  sprinkled  through 
that  of  Cornwall. 

(a.)  Although  the  metalliferous  deposits  are  more 
quartzose,  and  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  iron-ore, 
than  the  rock,  they  partake  its  granitic  character. 
Through  this  ferruginous  granite,  gold  is  always  thinly 
scattered,;^  alloyed,  however,  with  from  five  to  eight 
per  cent,  of  palladium,§  and  of  a  yellow  as  pale  as 
that  assumed  occasionally  by  native  silver, ||  it  forms 


*  *'  Le  mnhe  d«  ce  pays  eootieiit  beaueoup  de  fer  ozydul^,  aoetdenteUement 
**  m61aDge."~yoK  Ebohwsob,  AnmUeM  dea  Minei,  yiii.  p.  407. 

**  In  Baiern  kommt  in  mehrenen  Gtgenden,  a.  B.  am  Fiohtalberg  und  an  Float 
***  granit  tot,  in  Telebem  der  Eisenglimmer  die  Stella  des  gemeinen  OUmmera 
<*  Tertritt." — yon  Sfiz  und  toh  Mabtius,  Raise  in  BraiiUm,  I.  p.  861. 

t  **  Three  milea  south-east  of  Two^bridges  "  on  Dartmoor  "  where  some  tin* 
'*  mines  are  worked,  tbat  metal  is  found  disseminated  in  the  granite,  as  one  of 
**  iu  integrant  parts."— -Bbrobb,  Geohffieal  TranaaeUom,  t,  p.  120. 

"Small  erystalline  granules  of  tin-ore  are  dispersed  through  and  form  an 
**  integral  part  of  the  granite*  at  Baiienoidden,  Raggy-rowal,  Wheal  VytyoHf 
•<  Carelate,  Kit-HUl,  &c/'— Comioatf  QeoL  Trane,  ▼.  pp.  16,  68,  73, 119,  286. 

I  Captain  Herbert,  Asiatic  Researches^  i.  (1829)  p.  286.  Ante,  pp.  3, 46,  Notes. 

*'  The  auriferous  sand  at  Peshanka  seemed  to  be  simply  the  disintegrated 
**  surface  of  the  subjacent  rock,  a  sort  of  syenite  or  *  granite  pourrie.' " 

MvBOHxaoN,  Db  Vbbnbuil,  &  TOW  Kbtbbblino,  Oeoiogy  of  Russia  in  Europe 
and  the  Ural  Mountains^  i.  ( 1846)  p.  483. 

''  Professor  Ho£Gman  has  ascertained,  that  in  a  considerable  region  of  eastern 
"  Siberia,  the  gold  is  reaMy  disseminated^  not  only  through  granite  and  other 
"  igneous  rocks,  but  also  through  large  bodies  of  clay-slate.*'— /ftuf,  p.  483. 

In  Australia  "  gold  is  risible  in  the  decomposing  ezfoliatiTe  surfaces  of  granitic 
<«  boulders  **  amongst  the  "  alluTia  of  the  Uralla.'* 

Clabilb,  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geologieal  Society,  xi.  (1865)  p.  403. 

**  In  the  eastern  gold-fields  "  of  Australia  **  gold  is  found  in  the  granite." 
Sblwtn,  QueSrterly  Journal  of  the  Oeoloyioal  Society,  xiv.  (1858)  p.  636. 

^PerdTsl  Norton  Johnson,  Esq.,  F.R.8.,  F.O.S.,  &e.,  &o.,  M8S.  Cock, 
Limdant  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  PhiL  Mag,,  3rd  Series,  xziii.  (1843)  p.  16. 

J  Levy,  Description  d'une  collection  de  Mineraux,  formes  par  M,  Henri  Heuland, 
n.  pp.  320—8. 
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sometimes  a  model  sometimes  a  mould  for  other 
minerals;  and  thus  embeds  in  some  places  the  same 
ingredients  which  embed  it  in  others.*  Gold,  in  rough 
crystalsyf  often  studs  the  sides  of  drusy  cavities ;  and 
in  minute  spheroids,  seldom  more  than  from  0*012  to 
0*022  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  it  is  sometimes  scantily 
disseminated  through  other  parts  of  the  formations. 

Their  more  quartzose  portions  enclose  nests  of  earthy 
brown  iron-ore,  and  small  octahedral  crystals  of  pure 
bright-yellow  gold.J 

Microscopic  double-pointed  crystals  of  quartz,^ 
meanwhile,  sprinkle  every  crevice. 

(i.)  The  auriferous  repositories  are  bounded  by 
joints  of  one  series;  but  barren  matter  within  joints 
of  different  range  sometimes  interrupt  tbem;||  in  both, 
however, — as  in  the  adjoining  rocks — the  prevalent 
ingredients  are  granitic^f 

(II.)  (a.)  The  granite  of  the  Cara^a — neither  traversed 
by  auriferous  veins  nor  charged  with  gold — is  overlaid 
at  Santa  Rita  by  thick  lamellar  joints  which — bearing 


•  Came,  ComwUl  0§ol,  Trana,,  it.  p.  100. 

t  Mohs,  Mineralogy  (translated  by  Haidinger),  ii.  p.  437.  Iievy,  Deaer^ptum 
d*une  collection  do  Miniraux,  u.  p.  813. 

t  Edward  W.  Lott,  Esq.,  CommiBsioner  of  Candonga  (1S44),  MSS. 

%  Henwood,  ComtoaU  GeoL  Trans,  v.  p.  215.  Table  C;  London,  JSdinbwgh^ 
and  Dttblin  PhiL  Magaxine^  3rd  Series,  xxix.  (1846)  p.  369;  Gangatudion,  ii. 
(Freiberg,  1851)  pp.  116-120.  Breithaupt,  Gangstudien,  li.  pp.  120-1.  Lond,, 
Edin,,  and  Dublin  Phil.  Mag.,  4th  Series,  y.  p.  228.  Gumbel,  Gan'/gtvdion,  ii. 
p.  120.  London,  Edin.,  and  Dublin  Phil.  Mag,,  4tb  Series,  ▼.  p.  228.  Troger, 
Gangttudien,  ii.  pp.  216-253.  Dufr6noy,  Annate^  dea  Minet,  4ine  S^rie,  xvi. 
p.  118. 

II  H.  V.  von  Helmreichen  (1844)  MSS. 

%  ComuHill  Geof.  Trans,  v.  Tables  XIII.  XVL  XLIII,  L.  XC, 
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nearly  north  and  south*  and  dipping  18*-30**  east — are 
for  the  most  part  composed  of  quartz  cemented  by  a 
buflP-coIouredy  brittle,  scaly  mineral,  differing  in  some 
respects  from  either  mica  or  talc,  but  possessing  certain 
characters  common  to  both.f  Its  texture  is  in  general 
tolerably  uniform;  but  thin  layers  of  felspar-clay 
appear  in  some  places,  and  short  narrow  beds  of  quartz 
with  earthy  brown  iron-ore  occur  in  others,  Minute 
octahedral  crystals  of  oxydulated  iron-ore  are  numer- 
ous, and  microscopic  particles  of  gold  form  0*0000008 
to  0-0000055  of  the  mass.;]: 

•  In  Minas  Qeraes,  during  1845,  thfi  easterly  magnetic  Tariation  was  less  than 
one  degree. — ^yon  Hblxbbichbn,  MSS. 

Sabine,  FhiL  TYtnw.,  oxxzxx.  (1S49)»  PL  XT. 

fTon  Eschwege,  AnndUB  du  Minetf  tiii.  pp.  410»  411.  Ton  Spix  und  Ton 
Martius,  Reite  in  BratHien,  i.  pp.  852-3  ;  English  Translation,  ii.  pp.  202-3. 
Mohs,  Minefalogy  (translated  by  Haidinger),  ii.  pp.  195-6. 

X  Johnson,  Report  of  the  Iffipenal  BrtmUan  Mininff  Aeaociation  (li.),  Not. 
1851. 

**  The  only  work  "  in  the  Ural  «  at  which  subterranean  mining  in  the  solid 
*'  rock  is  still  practised,  and  at  a  Tery  small  profit,  is  at  BeresoTsk  near  Bkaterin- 
"  burg.  The  chief  fundamental  rooks  are  talcoee,  ehloritio  schists,  and  olay- 
<'  slates  •  *  •  and  these  hsTS  been  cut  through  by.  parallel  bands  of  a  felspathio 
«  rook  called  *  beresite,'  which  M.  Bose  considers  to  be  a  decomposed  granite. 
«  •  •  «  xhe  band  of  '  beresite '  which  bears  in  truth,  the  aspect  of  a  metal- 
*'  liferous  lode,  trends  from  north  to  south,  and  contains  within  it  many  Teins  of 
"  quarts,  in  which  the  gold  occurs,  and  from  which  it  is  extracted  both  by  Tcrti- 
**  cal  shafts  and  lateral  galleries  which  hsTe  been  made  in  the  masses  of  the 
" '  beresite.'  On  each  flank  of  the  lode,  the  talc  schist  in  contact  with  the 
**  *  beresite '  is  a  reddish  decomposing  altered  rock,  called '  crassick '  by  the  work- 
*'  men.  In  some  parts  of  the  works  the  quarts  yeins  so  multiply  as  almost  to 
**  exclude  the  '  beresite,'  whilst  some  other  or  poorer  yeins  trayerse  the  mass 
"  diagonally  and  eyen  from  west  to  east.  In  contact  with  the  quarts  yeins  the 
«( <  beresite '  is  usually  compact  and  hard,  but  at  a  little  distance  from  them,  that 
**  substance  is  usually  in  a  form  which  would  conyey  to  the  ordinary  obseryer 
<'  merely  the  idea  of  kaolin  or  decomposed  felspar  rock.  No  shaft  has  been  sunk 
'*  lower  than  twenty-eight  fathoms,  but  the  works,  *  *  *  at  the  period  of  our 
'*  yisit,  were  only  carried  on  at  a  leyel  of  sixteen  fathoms. 

'*  From  the  year  1745,  to  the  time  of  our  yisit,  1841,  these  mines  had  afforded 
'<  52|000,000  poods  "  (1,878,500,000  lbs.  ayoirdupoift)  **  of  ore-stuff  which  had 
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(b)  Near  Caeth^  the  granite  is  succeeded  by  fine- 
grained greyish-buff  schistose  rocks,  composed  chiefly 
of  quartz  and  either  mica  or  talc,  but  mixed  with 
small  quantities  of  felspar  also ;  which  are  surmounted 
by  mottled  white  and  red  clay-slate.  Trending,  like 
the  surface,  in  some  places  N.E.  and  S.W.,  in  others 
S.E.  and  N.W.,  they  always  dip  hillward  to  the  south. 
The  granite  and  clay-slate  are  destitute  alike  of  veins 
and  of  gold ;  but  at  liossa  Grande  *  the  talco-mica- 
ceous  slates — enclosing,  at  intervals,  nests  and  short, 
thin,  conformable  beds  of  either  mica  or  talc  and 
quartz  f — are  slightly  auriferous. 

(e.)  An  irregularly  ramified  mass  of  quartz  (Fig.  12) 
wrought  to  a  depth  of  more  than  120fms.  in  fine-grained 
quartzose    talco-micaceous  slate  j;  (Itaco1umite§)  at 

"  yielded  679  pooda  **  (24628-875  lbs.  avoirdupois  or  0-000013  iu  weight)  '*  of 
"  gold. 

"  The  Russian  pood,  or  40  lbs.  of  that  country,  is  equal  to  86  lbs.  2  os.  Bnglish 
**  avoirdupois." 

MuBOHisoN,  DB  Ybbneuil,  &  TON  Kbtbbblino,  Ruuta  in  Ewrope  and  the 
Ural  Mountains,  i.  pp.  476-7.   Siluna  (3rd  edit.,  1869),  p.  481. 

*  Claussen,  BuOetim de  rAcad^mie  Royale  de  BruxeUe9,nn,  Ire  partie  (1841), 
p.  324. 

t  Anie^  p.  10. 

X  Mawe,  Traveli  in  the  interior  of  Brazil,  p.  307.  Anndtee  dee  Mines,  It* 
(1817)  p.  234.  von  Spix  und  von  Martins,  Reiae  in  Brasilien,  I,  p,  363 ;  English 
Translation,  ii.  p.  263.  von  Eschwege,  Annales  des  Minee^  viii.  (1823)  pp.  407- 
416.  PltUo  BraeUientiSj  p.  218.  Caldoleugh,  Travels  in  South  America,  n.  pp. 
269-61.  ClauBsen,  Bulletins  de  VAcad^mie  Royale  de  Bruxelles,  yixi.  Ire  partie 
(1841),  pp.  323-326.  von  Helmreichen,  Oardner*s  Travels  in  the  interior  of 
SratUt  p.  494.  Murchison,  de  Verneuil  &  von  Keyserling,  Qeohgy  of  Russia, 
I.  pp.381, 481.  Henwood,  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal,  L.  (1860)  p. 61. 

**  Quartschiefers  swisohen  den  Orasflachen  hervor.  Besonders  zeichnet  sich  eine 
i  "  Der  Itacolumit  ist  die  bochste  Euppe  der  Serra  de  Oiro  Preto  "  *  •  *  , 
'*  Oegen  die  Spitze  hin  treten  macbtige  Felsenblocke  und  Riffe  des  weisslichen 
'*  ungeheuere  Felsenmasse  aus,  welche  von  dem  Gipfel  losgetrennt,  unterhalb 
**  demselben  etwas  schief  herabhangt,  und  von  Villa  Rioa  aus  deutlich  gesohen 
«*  wird."  •  •  *    «  Dieser  Felsen,  gleichsam  der  Bohn  des  Hauptgipfels,  hat  die 
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Fig.  12. 

OA.TTA  BBAlfCA.  Plan. 


Catta  Branca^*  afforded  much  gold,  beside  the  sul- 
phurets  of  bismuth  and  antimony  in  smaller  quantities. 
The  produce  was,t — 


Yein-stone. 
Date.  Tons  (avoirdupois). 

1840 18,230-  . 

1841 21,704- 

1842 21,612-  . 

1843 21,648-  . 

1844  (Smontha)   7,900-  . 


•  • 


•  • 


Gold. 
lb«.{Troy). 

974-  . 

864-  . 

790-  . 
385- 

154-  . 


Proportion  of  gold 
in  the  mass. 

0-0000196 
0-0000146 
00000134 
0-0000065 
0-0000071  % 


Total..  91,094- 


•  •  •  • 


3,167*  mean  0-0000128 


As  the  mine  was  deepened,  the  quartz  contained  a 
gradually  smaller  proportion  of  gold.§ 

"  indianische  Benennung  yon  Ita  (Stein)  nnd  Cohimi  (kleiner  Sohn)  yeranlasst." 

YON  Spek  und  TON  Ma&tius,  Reite  in  Brasilien,  i.  p.  395-6. 
English  Translation,  i.  p.  268.    Eschwege,  Pluto  Branliemis,  p.  221.    Saint 
Hikire,  Voyoffe  dans  le  Dutriet  dea  Diamans  etsurle  LUtonU  du  Breail,  i.  (1833) 
p.  186.    Walsh,  Notices  of  Brwsil^  n.  p,  193.    Henwood,  Edinburgh  New  PML 
Journal,  L.p.  61. 

•  Clanssen,  Bulletins  de  VAoadimie  Boyalede  BruxeUes,  yiii.  Ire  partie  (1841), 
p.  326. 

During  one  of  the  thnnder-stoxms  which  ushered  the  rains  in  1842,  several 
electrical  discharges — conducted  by  the  loMm-ehains  to  a  depth  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  fathoms  in  Catta  Branca — partially  paralysed  some  of  the  workmen. 
Captain  William  Williams  (Manager  of  Catta  Branca),  MSS. 

Like  occurrences  at  BescHert  Qluek  in  Saxony  and  at  East  Wheal  Crofty  in 
Cornwall  are  described  by  Daubuisson,  Des  Mines  de  Freiberg  en  Saxe,  lu.  p.  150 ; 
and  by  me,  Cornwall  Oeol,  Trans,,  v.  p.  457*. 

t  Mining  Journal. 

X  As  mines  are  carefully  stripped  before  they  are  abandoned,  their  last  is  not 
always  their  poorest  produce. 

{ '*  In  Yict'oria  thousands  of  pounds  were  expended  on  lodes  that  had  been 
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{dj  e»)  The  tnines  of  Paciencia  and  Coelho  near  Sao 
Vicente  afford  minute  particles  of  gold,  sparingly  mixed 
with  tellurium,*  the  sulphuret  of  antimony,  f  and  iron 
pyrites,  in  a  broad  band  of  quartz;  which — bearing 
east  and  west --conforms  to  the  structure,  and  partakes 
the  character  of  the  adjoining  talcose  slate. 

(/.)  The  talcose  slate  which,  in  a  range  subordinate 
to  the  Cara^a,  yields  gold  at  Santa  Rita^X  is  succeeded 
by  quartz-rocks ;  and  these — themselves  slightly,  if  at 
all,  metalliferous — are  traversed  by  auriferous  veins  of 
quartz  at  Catta  Preta.\ 

The  rocks,  —  generally  of  pale-buff  or  dark-red 
colour,  varied  texture,  and  granular  structure, — are 
everywhere  traversed  by  two  series  of  joints  which 
range  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  and  S.E.  to  N.W.,  respec- 
tively. 

"  rich  at  the  surface,  in  the  expectation  that  as  rich  or  richer  deposits  would  be 
'*  met  with  at  a  greater  depth.  In  nearly  every  instance  the  adventurers  met 
<*  with  disappointment.  Instances  are  innumerable  of  veins  of  quarts,  highly 
**  auriferous  in  their  upper  parts,  containing  none  of  the  precious  metal  below." 

Belt,  Jftn«m/  VeinB^  an  enquiry  into  their  origin,  foimded  on  a  study  of  the 
auriferaui  quartz  veim  in  Australia,  London,  1861,  8yo.  pp.  1-52. 

*  Henwood,  Cornwall  Geol,  Drans.,  yii.  p.  228. 

t  Claussen,  BtUletins  de  FAcademie  Boyale  de  BruxeUea,  Tiu.  Ire  partie  (1841), 
p.  326. 

X  Ante,  p.  176. 

{  "  Unmittelbar  am  Fusse  der  Serra  do  Carafa  (in  Cata  PretaJ  •  •  •  das 
*'  Metalls  aus  Steinen  durch  Pochen  gewonnen,  wegen  seiner  graugelben  Faibe 
**  merkwiirdig,  bei  zweckmassiger  Einschmelsung  bis  su  drei  und  swaniig  Karat 
"  gereiniget  werden  kann."— YoN  Spix  und  von  JAaxltlvb,  Beise  in  Brasilien, 
z.  p.  408 ;  English  Translation,  ii.  p.  287. 

von  Eschwege,  Pluto  BraailienaiM,  p.  295.  Claussen,  Bulletins  de  FAcadimie 
Soyale  de  Bruxelles,  viii.  Ire  partie  (1841),  p.  327.  Gardner,  Beport  of  the 
Imperial  Brazilian  Mining  Association^  i.  (1826)  p.  69.  Edwards,  Ibid,  p.  78. 
Tregonmg  &  Bray,  Ibid,  xx.  (1836)  p.  46.  Pengilly,  Ibid,  xxxvi,  (1834),  p.  1. 
Henwood,  Blamey,  Pengilly,  &  Luke,  Ibid,  xxxviL  (1844)  p.  3.  Henwood,  Ibid, 
xxxviii.  (1845)  p.  4;  xii.  (1846)  p.  9. 
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Veio-like  masses  having  both  these  directions  yield 
gold ;  but  in  different  parts  of  the  mine. 

From  north-east  to  south-west  ancient  works*  of 
great  extent  follow  the  course  of  a  metalliferous  de- 
posit; which — oblique  both  in  strike  and  dip  to  the 
beds  of  quartz-rock,  yet  parallel  to  one  series  of  its 
joints — dips  hillward,  40"-58*'  towards  the  south-east. 
Its  chief  ingredient, — transparent,  colourless  crystalline 
quartz, — is  traversed  in  all  directions  by  innumerable 
minute  cracks  and  fissures ;  which  are,  in  some  places, 
lined  with  thin  scales  of  compact  red  iron-ore ;  such 
portions  often  contain  particles  of  very  bright  gold. 
Its  wider  parts  sometimes  enclose  isolated  masses  of 
granular  quartz-rock. 

The  same  formation — traced  great  part  of  a  mile 
and  uniting  with  several  floors  (Fig*  13,  c,  c)  towards 

Ftg.  13. 
CATTA  PBBTA.        JVofuverse  section. 


7/%P. 


I 

a  Quartz-rock,    h  Gold  formation,    c  Floors. 


*  From  the  roofs  of  these  openings  hang  tnfts  of  drj  grass  and  dead  fern  in  which 
humming-birds  often  build.  In  one  of  these,  six  nests,  resting  one  on  another, 
contained  the  exuvue  of  successiye  broods.  But  coarse  stems  pendant  from 
the  thatched  roofs  of  whim-houses  at  Gonffo  Soco  were  their  favourite  resting- 
places  ;  and  there,  regardless  of  men  and  horses,  they  built,  and  reared  their 
young.  During  spring  the  humming  wings  of  those  exquisite  creatures  were 
plainly  heard,  as — flashing  between  the  leaves  which  shaded  my  veranda — they  fed 
from  flowers  within  a  few  feet  of  my  head.  A  large,  long-tailed,  black  species, — ' 
the  only  one  which  seems  a  permanent  inhabitant  of  Minas  Geraes,— may  be  often 
heard  in  song  on  the  thickets  (CqpoesJ  near  Cattas  Altas. 
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the  north-east — ^has  been  followed  to  a  depth  of  eighteen 
fathoms  *  near  the  mansion  at  Catta  Preta  ;  where — 
averaging  two  or  three,  but  in  some  places  as  much  as 
twenty,  feet  wide — its  ingredients—much  the  same  as 
before— aflford  0-0000132  their  weight  of  gold. 

(IIL)  (a.)  The  clay-slate  which  northward  passes  by 
degrees  into  talc-slate  at  Rossa  Grande\  forms  south- 
ward the  Serra  do  Tijuco  (Luiz  Scares).  Its  planes  of 
cleavage  range  from  east  to  west,  and — sometimes 
slightly  contorted— dip  30,-40*  south.  Of  either  a 
white,  j:  buff,  red,  or  brownish  tint  in  different  places,  it 
is  interlaid,  near  the  ridge  of  the  mountain,  by  a  broad 
band  of  leaden  hue ;  in  which  round,  spheroidal,  and 
angular  masses  of  smoke-coloured  quartz  cemented 
by  milk-white  or  colourless  quartz  form  subordinate 
layers;  these  are — as  at  Catta  Preta  \ — traversed  in 
all  directions  by  minute  cracks  ||  and  flaws  without 
number.  But,  though  the  quartz  is  auriferous  and 
many  of  its  joints — filled  with  talc — ^are  faced  with 
gold ;  the  formation,  in  general,  is  poor. 

(J.)  At  the  Camara,  north-east  of  Gongo  Soco,  (PL 
TV.,  Figs.  1,  2,  3),  repeated  trials  have  been  made  in 
the  clay-slate  of  this  range.     Exhibiting  occasional 

*  Henwood.  Report  of  t?^  Imperial  Braeilian  Mining  Asooc^  zliii,  (1847)  p.  6. 
t  Ante,  p.  178. 

^  "  A  league  frem  Caet^  I  Tisited  a  gold  mine  *  *  *  in  which  the  gangne  was 
**  quarts  traversing  chlorite  slate,  which  afterwards  lost  its  colour  and  became 
**  talc,'* — Caldolextoh,  Ttavels  in  South  America,  u.  p.  279. 

{  AnU,  p.  181. 

y ''  Cette  roche  contient  des  nids  (appel^s  par  les  minenrs  paneUaa),  et  des 
*'  petites  veines  d'une  mati^re  blanche,  argileuse  et  talqueose  (lithomarge  ? ), 
«  dans  lesquelles  se  trouyent  envelopp^s  p61e-m61e  des  crlstauz  pour  la  plupart 
*<  bris^  de  quarts." — Clavbsbn,  BuUetitu  do  VAoademie  RoycUe,  dei  Sdencei  de 
Bruxelks,  Tin.  Ire  partio  (1811),  p.  326. 
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flexures,  yet  on  the  whole  bearing  nearly  east  and 
west  and  dipping  south, — the  lower  portions  are  of 
uniform  texture  and  brownish  hue,  whilst  the  upper 
parts  present  blue  and  homogeneous,  alternating  with 
yellowish-white,  siliceous  laminee. 

Quartz  and  earthy  brown  iron-ore  (gossan)  are 
thinly  spotted  with  gold  of  the  finest  quality  in  many 
isolated  beds,  which — from  a  mere  line  to  perhaps 
three  feet  wide,  and  from  a  few  feet  to  eight  or  ten 
fathoms  long — occur  throughout  the  formation  and 
accommodate  themselves  to  all  its  undulations.  Some 
of  these  gradually  assimilate  to  the  rock,  others  end 
abruptly  *  at  its  joints ;  generally,  however,  they  re- 
appear on  other,  but  parallel,  lines  of  strike  toward^ 
the  right-hand -[  {Fig.  14). 


J^.  14. 
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«  **  In  one  part  of  their  conrta  all  the  lodea  of  Dowffoa  terminate  abruptly ; 
'*  they  are  howeyer  rediseorered  at  a  distance  of  about  four  fathoms  towards  the 
"  right,  at  nearly  right  angles." 

Hbvwood,  Comwaa  OeoL  Trans,  y.  TaUe  LXXXIV. 

t  "  Heaves  are  generally  described  as  towards  the  righi  or  left  hand,  because 
**  the  same  expression  serves  on  approaching  the  intersecting  Tein  on  either  side ; 
*'  if  the  terms  north  and  south  be  used,  it  must  also  be  said  whether  it  is  ap- 
**  preached  from  the  east  or  west." 

Thohas,  Smrey  of  the  Mining  District  between  Chaeewater  and  Cambamei 
(London,  1819),  p.  22,  Nate. 

ES 
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(jc.)  The  homogeneous  greyish-blue  slate  of  Ouro 
Fino,  near  Palmital,  is  interlaid  by  a  bed  of  quartzose 
slate  from  two  to  eight  feet  in  thickness,  containing 
reniform  pieces  of  slate,*  mixed  with  globular  and 
spheroidal  masses  of  white  iron  pyrites,  which — as 
well  of  radiated  and  fibrous  as  of  concentric  lamellar 
structuref — affords  0*000014  its  weight  of  gold.:}: 

(d.)  For  more  than  a  century  before  Morro  Velho  § 
was  purchased  by  the  Saint  John  d'el  Rey  Company, 

*Mr.  Came,  Phil.  Thnu.,  xanti.  (1807),  p.  293 ;  CcmwaU  GeoL  IVwit.,  ii. 
p.  94.  Henwood,7Ud;T.  pp.  36,  72, 157, 183;  TaMet  XXXIV.,  LVIII.  Mr. 
Salmon,  Quarter^  Jour,  of  the  Qeohgieal  Society,  ztii.  p.  617. 

t  ComtoaU  Geol,  Trans.,  y.  Table  VI.  p,  183. 

X  John  Oeorge  Goodair,  Esq.  (sometime  proprietor  of  Owo  FinoJ,  HSS. 

i  In  1814,  the  mine  of  Morro  VeJhOf  belonging  to  Donna  Anna  Correira  da 
SilTa— wrought  by  •  •     24  freemen  and 

122  slaTos, — 
yielded  (4,633  oitaiHu)  43  lU.  6  ox.  10  dwts.  10  grains  of  gold. 

TON  EsoHTfBGB,  Phtto  BronUefuie.     Tabellarisehe  Uebereiehi  dler  Gold* 
lavaratjeden  Dietrieti  in  der  Provinz  Minae  Oeraee  (1833),  xti. 

At  Morro  Velho  "  the  gold  works  of  Padre  Freitas  are  sitaato  in  an  immense 
*'  gUi^rada  or  ravine,  which  has  been  worked  almost  through  the  heart  of  a 
<(  mountain  of  chlorite  slate,  intersected  by  quarts  veins,  in  which  the  gold  exists 
« in  oombination  with  arsenical  and  iron  pyrites.  The  chlorite  slate,  which  is 
"highly  inclined,  also  contains  gold  in  proximity  to  the  veins,  and,  as  well  as 
**  the  quarts  veins,  is  stamped.  The  walls  of  the  mine  are  encrusted  with  white 
«<  acioular  crystals  of  sulphate  of  alumine.  «  *  •  The  ore  is  pounded  by  two 
*'  stamping  mills  before  it  arrives  at  a  third  and  last.  The  larger  blocks  are  spUt 
«  by  means  of  gunpowder,  but  if  that  article  is  scarce,  they  are  heated  by  fire, 
*'  and  water  is  then  thrown  over  them.  The  daily  produce  is  never  less  ^tax  26 
**  oitavae  (2  os.  17  dwts.  16^  grains)  and  It  generally  exceeds  80  oitavae  (8  os. 
**  9  dwte.  4  grains).  The  expenses  are  calculated  at  1|  oiiantu  (8}  dwts.)  of  gold 
"  per  week  for  each  slave  employed.  The  gold  seldom  exceeds  nineteen  earata  in 
"  fineness.  The  mine  had  been  constantly  worked  since  the  year  1726,  and  his 
<<.father  had  bought  it  for  120  cruxados  (£19  :  12  :  10),  which  it  soon  repaid." 

Cau>clbuoh,  Trtneli  in  South  America  (1826),  ix.  pp.  271-4. 

•  **  Der  dicht  mit  Gerstrauch  bewachsene  Berg  lauft  von  Nord  nach  SQd  und 
<*  besteht  aua  demselben  grilnlichgraun,  violetten  und  rothlidhen  Thonsohiefer, 
<*  wie  das  XJfer  des  Rio  doe  Velhae  bei  Santa  JUta.  In  ihm  streichen  mcistens 
'*  von  N.O.  naoh  8.W.  Oiinge  eines  grauen  dichten  Quarses,  der  neben  vielem 
"  Schwefel-uAd  Kupferkies  auch  Gold  enthlUt.    Hie  und  da  wittert  aus  dea 
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and  had  become  in  their  hands  the  largest,  deepest,  and 
most  productive  gold-mine  in  the  world,  it  was  worked 
by  successive  native  proprietors  with  varied  results. 

(1.)  The  rock  is  clay-slate,  of  uniform  texture,  thick- 
lamellar  structure,  and,  mostly,  leaden  hue;  but  in 
some  spots  it  is  deep  brown  ;  and  a  few  thin  laminae—- 
which,  perhaps,  contain  chlorite — are  dark  green.  Cer- 
tain quartzose  portions  are  crystalline;  and  at  one 
hundred  and  thirty  or  one  hundred  and  forty  fathoms 


'*  Gestein  ein  Oemische  Ton  Alaun  und  sohwefeUaurem  Kapfer  unter  der  Form 
'*  eines  weisslichgrauen  PuWers  aus.  Die  sogenannte  Mine  besteht  in  Oruben 
**  und  Lochem,  aus  denen  daa  goldreiohe  Material  durch  Sprengen  und  durch  den 
**  Hammer  gewonnen  und  Toa  den  Negern  in  Pochwerke  hinabgebracht  wird. 
«<  •  «  •  ])|^  Gold  der  Mine  des  Padre  Freitas  hat  wie  das  der  benachbarten 
'*  Lavaras  Ton  Conffonhat  und  Itaubira  wegen  Beimengung  anderer  Metalle  nur 
"  neunzehn  QuHates ;  die  Mine  entschadigt  aber  den  Eigner  durch  den  Reich- 
**  thum  der  Erze,  und  gehort  zu  den  ergiebigsten  in  der  Provinz,  denn  sie  soil  in 
"  der  leuten  Zeit  j'ahrlich  funfsigtausend  Cruzados  "  (£6,697  :  18  :  4)  "  abge- 
**  worfen  haben." 

TON  Spix  und  TOK  Mabtitts,  Reise  in  Bratilien  (1828),  n.  pp.  417-18. 

'*  Congonhas  doit  sa  fondation  k  des  mineurs  attires  par  Tor  que  Ton  trouTait 
"  dans  les  alentours,  et  son  histoire  est  celle  de  tant  d'autres  bourgades.  Le 
*'  pr^cieuz  m^tal  s'est  6puis6 ;  les  travaux  sont  devenus  plus  difficiles,  et  Con- 
"  gonhas  n'annonce  actuellement  que  la  decadence  et  I'abandon.*' 

Saint  Hilairb,  Voyage  daiu  le  diairict  det  Diamant  et  eur  le  littoral  du 
BrMl  (1833),  I.  p.  169, 

**  The  mine  of  Morro  Velho  ♦  •  •  had  been  worked  by  its  proprietors  for 
"  about  a  hundred  years  preTiously  to  its  being  bought  by  the  present  Company 
«•  •  «  •  which  first  commenced  operations  about  1830,  under  superintendence  of 
**  Captain  Lyon,  the  northern  Toyager.  «  *  *  The  auriferous  Tein  occurs  in  a 
"  grayish  coloured  slate ;  the  Tein,  or  lode  itself,  consisting  of  a  kind  of  quartzose 
"  rock  mixed  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  strongly  im- 
**  pregnated  with  iron,  arsenical,  and  copper  pyrites ;  its  general  direction  is 
"  from  east  to  west,  and  it  is  about  seven  fathoms  wide  a  little  to  the  west  of 
**  the  central  workings,  at  which  point  it  diTides  into  two  branches  that  run  to 
**  the  westward,  while  other  two  extend  to  the  eastward  ;  the  more  easterly 
'*  branches  are  those  that  have  been  worked  to  the  greatest  extent.  These  rami^ 
"  fications  gradually  diverge,  and  ultimately  take  a  N.E.  direction,  running 
**  parallel  to  each  other,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  hundred  feet.*' 

Gardnbb,  TraveU  in  Brazil  (1846).  p.  496. 
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deep,  they  become  highly  pyritic*  Within  short 
distances  of  the  (lode)  auriferous  deposit  the  slate  also 
contains  gold,f  but  seldom  or  never  in  quantities;]; 
sufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of  extraction. 

The  laminae  bear  generally  N.E.  and  S.W.,  and  dip 
S.E.  40''-70'' ;  §  but  they  are  much  curved  in  someparts 
of  the  mine,  and  greatly  contorted  in  others. || 
Three  series  of  joints,  bearing  respectively  about 

E.  and  W.,  ;ir— 

40"  8.  of  E.  and  N.  of  W.  ;»»-.and 

N.  and  8.  ;%— 
traverse  the  whole  formation ;  but  they  are  not  alike 


•  Oaptain  Treloar,  lUporUofthe  Saint  John  iPel  Rey  Companyt  xzix.  (185S) 
p.  28. 

t  Henwood,  CorntoaU  OeoL  TVttna.f  vi.  (1844)  p.  145;  London,  Edinbuiyh,  % 
Dublin  Phil,  Mag.,  8rd  Series,  xxv.  (1844)  p.  343. 

X  **  Besting  on  the  north  branch  in  the  Bahit  there  are  about  13,000  tons  of 
"  kilku,  worth  perhaps  only  about"  (0*0000034  its  weight)  "  one  oOava"  (55*88 
grains)  "of  gold  per  ton." — Captain  Trbloak,  RepofUofthe  Saint  John  tf^ 
Rey  Company^  xx.  (1849)  p.  13. 

'*  That  portion  of  the  ore  which  we  call  Black  or  dead  Killat  we  find  will  yield 
^only"  (000000212  its  weight)  «  six-tenths  of  an  oitava"  (33-199  grains)  «'of 
gold  per  ton." — ^Mbssbs.  Walker  &  Reat,  Ibid,  xxxt.  (1853)  p.  43. 

<•  651-2  tons  of  Eillas  yielded  "  (55*099)  os.  Troy)  <«  478  oitavas  "  (0*00000249 
its  weight)  "  of  gold."— Mb.  Stmons,  Ibid,  xxyhi,  (1857)  p.  47. 
«  442-8  tons  of  Killas  yielded ''  (19*942  os.  Troy)  •<  173  oUavaa  '*  (0-00000143 

its  weight)  **  of  gold. 
"272-8  „  M  (23*515        „     )  "204  oiteco* "  (0*00000264 

iu  weight)  "of  gold." 
Ibid  XXXI.  (1860)  pp.  45-8. 

i  Henwood,  Cornwall  GeoU  Trains,  vi.  (1844)  p.  143  ;  London,  Edinburgh,  ^ 
Dublin  PhU,  Mag.,  drd  Series,  xxv.  (1844)  p.  341. 

"  The  cleavage  planes  bear  about  north  36°  east,  and  dip  about  south  53^  east, 
"  at  angles  bearing  from  44°  to  70°."— Captain  T&bloar,  Reports  of  the  Saint 
John  d'el  Rey  Company,  xxvii.  (1856;  p.  26. 

II  Ibid,  p.  27. 
%  Henwood,  Cornwall  Geol  Trana.  ti.  (1844)  p.  143. 
**  Capt.  Treloar,  Reports  of  the  Saint  John  d'el  Rey  Company,  xxvii.  (1856)  p.  26. 
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numerous  in  all  parts  of  it  Some  members  of  each 
series  maintain  their  slightly  undulating  courses  with- 
out interruption  for  considerable  distances;  others — 
appearing  at  intervals — are  so  short,  that  it  is  difficult, 
if  not  indeed  impossible,  to  classify  them ;  whilst  great 
numbers, — of  which  there  had  been  no  previous  trace, 
— appear  when  the  rock  is  broken.* 

(2.)  In  position  the  metalliferous  deposit  coincides, 
sometimes  with  the  laminae,  sometimes  with  the  jointsf 
which  traverse  them;:{:  and  thus — presenting  many 
sudden,  and  apparently  capricious,  flexures — it  assumes 
the  character,  of  a  bed  in  some  places,  but  of  a  vein 
(lode)  in  others  ;§ — its  contour,  however,  resembles,  in 
some  measure,  that  of  the  mountain  ||  wherein  it  is  so 
largely  and  successfully  wrought.      Different  names 

^Dr.Boase,  Cornwall  Geol,  TVatw.,  nr.  (1832)  p.  499.  Mr.  Enys,  London 
tsEdinbttrgh  Phil,  Mag,  n.8.  ii.  1833,  p.  322. 

t "  At  the  West  Quebra  PaneUat  throughout  the  Bahk  mine,  and  in  the  West 
'*  and  Middle  Cachoeira  the  main  body  of  the  metalliferous  mass  traverses  the 
«  lines  of  lamination  in  the  containing  rock,  but  at  the  East  Cachoeira  it  cunres 
"  so  rapidly  towards  the  north,  that  at  its  eastern  extremity  it  runs  almost  paral- 
"  Icl  -with  the  lines  of  lamination." —  Captain  Tbeloab,  Reports  of  the  Saint 
John  d^el  Rey  Company^  xx.  1849,  p.  7  ;  Ihidf  xxtui.  1857,  p.  28, 

X  "  The  large  Teins  often  correspond  with  the  seams  of  the  layers  of  rocks,  and 
"the  smaller  ones  with  those  of  the  component  blocks  and  laminae  of  these 
"  layers."— Dr.  Boasb,  Cornwall  Geol,  Trans.^  iv.  1831,  p.  448. 

§  "  Veins  cross  the  strata  and  have  a  direction  di£ferent  from  them  •  *  •  beds 
**  have,  on  the  contrary,  a  similar  direction  to  the  strata  of  the  rock ;  and,  instead 
V  of  crossing,  run  parallel  to  them." — Webnbb,  New  Theory  of  the  formation 
qf  Veins  (Anderson's  Translation),  p.  3. 

"  Sometimes  the  same  vein  intersects  in  one  place  those  strata  to  which  it  is 
"  parallel  in  another.  In  such  oases  it  becomes  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish 
*' between  a  vein  and  a  stratum." 

Db.  Macotlloch,  Classification  qf  Mocks,  p.  115. 

Mr.  Taylor,  Reports  of  the  BHHsh  Association,  1833,  p.  2. 

n  Henwood,  Cornwall  Geol.  Trans,,  yi.  1844,  p.  143 ;  Londont  Edinburgh,  ^ 
DuUin  Phil,  Mag.,  3rd  Series,  XXT.  1844,  p.  342.  Captain  Treloar,  Ri^ports  of 
the  Saint  John  d'el  Roy  Company^  xz.  1849,  p.  7 ;  Ihid,  xxix.  1858,  p.  29. 
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distinguish  the  formation  in  various  parts*  of  its 
crooked  course ;  viz, — 

Name.  Direction.t  Dip.t 

West  Qiuibra  PaneUa S'-S'  8.  of  E.  &N,  of  W S4 

East  QudnHi  PaneUa 10"-20*8.of  E.&N.of  W.  ...  N.  79.* 

Gut    10'N.ofE.&S.ofW.-E.&W.  S.  75% 

BaJUi  or  Bunch 40'*-50'*  S.  of  E.  &  N.  of  W.    j  gj^*  g^;^ 

Bar  5-15*E.of  N.&  W,of  8....  E.» 

West  *  MiddU  Cachoeira.  10*-20*  S.  of  E.  &  N.  of  W. ...  N.  82'-89*. 

East  Cachoeira 10'-20*N.of  E.&S.of  W. ...  S.62% 

-3_^  j  W 10-20"  S.  of  E.  &  N.  of  W. )    Q 

^^^"^'^  |e 10^-20"  N.  of  E.  &  a  of  W.  J  ^* 

North  Branch   10-26°  N.  of  E.&  8.  of  W.  ..•  a  63*.§ 

The  mean  bearing  is  about  5°  N.  of  £•  and  S.  of  W.|| 

Owing  as  well  to  a  difference  of  figure  if  in  the 
metalliferous  mass,  as  to  the  jagged  sides  of  certain 
newly  opened  parts  remaining  unstripped,  **  the 
deeper  works  present  fewer  irregularities  of  outline 
and  maintain  a  straighter  course  (PL  IILJ  than  those 
near  the  surface.tt 

(3.)  Throughout  its  range  the  metalliferous  mass — 
conforming  as  often  to  the  jointed  as  to  the  schistose 
structure  of  the  adjoining  rock — exhibits  changes  alike 

*  '*  We  hare  three  mines — ^the  Bahn,  the  Cachoeira,  and  the  Gamba.  The  first 
<'  two  are  on  the  main  lode,  the  last  is  on  an  off-shoot." — Caftaiit  Tsbloab, 
Beports  of  the  St.  John  d*el Key  Company ^xe:911l.  1857,  p.  27. 

t  Captain  Treloar,  MSS. 

X  Captain  Treloar,^/2^por/«  of  the  St,  John  d*el  Rey  Company^  xxiii.  1852,  p.  34. 

$  Ihid,  ui.  1850,  p.  21. 

y  In  general  direetion  the  lode  *'  where  wrought  approaches  to  east  and  west,'* 

Ibid,  zzTU.  1856,  p.  26. 

S  <<  The  figure  of  the  lode  in  the  Bahii  is  altering  *  •  •  and  iu  aspect  is 
**  improving  "— Z5u;,xix.  1848,  p.  28. 

••  (*  In  such  a  crooked  and  jagged  lode  a  great  deal  of  kiUasmust  necessarily 
«  be  broken."-— Mb.  Hsriumo,  Ibid,  xvi,  1845,  p.  37. 
ft  Henwood,  Cornwall  Geol.  Trans,  vi.  PL  /. 
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numerous,  and  sudden  in  underlie*  and  direction. 
The  richer  portions  dip  generally  65* — 80*;  but 
(branches)  subordinate  parts  often  incline  at  lower 
angles. 

(4.)  Bounded  on  opposite  sides  by  unconformably 
shaped  (walls)  faces  f  of  slate,  the  metalliferous  de- 
posit presents  many  differences  in  form  and  width 
(TahU  VI.  PL  III.). 


Name. 


West  and  East  Quebra  PcmeUa  ...  < 

Gut    

Baku  or  Bunch < 


89 

90 

89 

51 
148 


Width. 


OretttMt. 
ftet. 


16-6§ 
81-7 


65' 


SmalletC. 
feet 


1} 

20-7 
2-5  T 


Avenge, 
feet. 


jll-5 

26*211 
]28. 


* ''  SometimM  the  lode  inolines  towards  the  north,  at  other  times  towards  the 
"  south." 

CAPTATir  TBSLOABy  BspoHa  of  the  Saini  John  d*el  Sey  dm^fony,  zz.  1849,  p.  5. 

"  At  the  Eatt  Cachoem  •  •  •  owing  to  the  hardness,  contractedness,  and 
^  serpentine  figure  of  the  lode,  we  are  under  the  necessity,  in  order  to  SToid 
"  lesTlng  behind  us  dangerous  projecting  masses  of  the  containing  rock,  and  for 
**  advantage  of  quarrying,  of  keeping  the  excavation  18  feet  wide  in  some  places 
**  where  the  lode  is  only  11  feet  8  inches."— IW,  zrr.  1854,  p.  30. 

«<  In  underlie  the  lode  yaries  firom  south  to  north,  but  averages  88^  towards  the 
**  south  *  *  •  seventy  fathoms  from  the  out-crop  it  widened  generally,  and  the 
'*  lengths  of  the  different  sections  remained  the  same.  *  *  *  In  the  next  60 
'<  fftthoms,  vertically,  the  figures  of  the  sections  greatly  changed ;  and  the  lode 
"  inclined  more  south,  widened  at  one  locality  contracted  at  another,  and  poor 
«'  white  quartsoie  matter,  invading  it  on  the  west,  shortened  the  stoping  ground." 

i&td,  XXVII.  1856,  p.  26. 

«  From  the  surface  down,  about  80  fathoms  on  the  dip,  the  Bdhn  is  north  of 
*'  the  Cachiowra;  but  in  the  next  70  fathoms,  owing  to  enlargement  of  the  lode 
'*  and  local  infiection,  it  becomes  south." — Jh%d^  xxTin,  1857,  p.  28. 

t  Henwood,  CamwdH  Oeol,  TVofw,  t.  pp.  195*204.    Ante,  p.  181. 
t  Mb.  Herring,  lUporU  of  the  Saint  John  d'el  ^  Ccmpany,  xni.  1842,  p.  81. 

§  Captain  Treloar,  Ibid^  xxy.  1854,  p.  26.      |  Captain  Treloar,  MSS. 
^  Captain  Treloar,  lUj^e  of  the  Saini  John  tTel  Bey  Comj^wy^  rvx.  1845,  p.  17. 

••  IM^  XXXI,  I860,  p.  40. 
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Bar 


West,  MiddlSf  and  East  Cachoeira  I 
Oambh    


{ 


North  Branch 


94 

27 
141 

19 
42 


W'd 


24- 


18-11 
7-t 


16' 


—        1-5 1 
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At  different  depths  the  average  widths  of  various 
parts  have  been — 


Depth. 

The  Bahii  or  Bmieh. 
feet. 

The  West,  Middle,  &  East 
Cachoeira, 

feet. 

Surface  to  60  fins.  ... 

20-1        

11«7 

50—100    

21'1        

22-6 

100—150    

89*8  tt   

24-3 

•  ••••••■•   w  w    1  1       •••••• 

(5.)  The  formation,  thus  irregular  in  direction,  dip, 
and  dimension,  is  chiefly  composed  of  quartz ;  X'\.  in 
which,  however,  well  defined  angular  masses  of  slate 
are  often  enclosed.  The  smaller  ones  are  rather  ir- 
regularly distributed ;  but  the  larger  often  correspond 
with  the  neighbouring  (country)  rock  in  lamination, 
and  sometimes  in  jointed  structure  also. 

Many  such  slices  of  slate  are  disposed  lengthwise  in 
the  quartz. 

*  Captain  Treloar,  BeporU  of  the  Saint  John  d'el  Rey  Company ,  xzni.  18^2,  p.  28. 

t  Mr.  Herringy  Ibid^  xt.  1844,  p.  11. 
X  Captain  Treloar,  Ihid^  zxxi.  1860,  p.  38.    {  Mr.  Herring,  Ihid^  xr.  1844,  p.  24. 

0  Captain  Treloar,  Ihidf  xxtiii.  1857,  p.  41, 
IT  Ibid,  XX.  1849,  p.  8.        ••  IHd,  xxu.  1851,  p.  26. 
ft  At  and  below  74*8  ftns.  the  works  haye  included  the  North  Branch. 

Ibid,  XX.  1849,  p.  10. 

** ''  At  the  Bahu  the  lode  is  composed  of  quarts,  killas,  and  pyrites  in  about 
**  equal  proportions." — Ibid,  xxrii.  1856,  p.  27. 

"  The  matrix  of  the  lode  is  quarts."— i&uf,  xxix,  1858,  p.  28 ;  xxz.  1859,  p.  26. 
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(5—1.)  The  North  branch  (Fig.  14, 6' J— part  of  the 
Gamba  lode* — is  severed  from  the  great  metalliferouB 
deposit  (6)  by  (the  tongue  ofHllaf^)  a  wedge-shaped 
mass  of  slate  (d)  \  the  lamioffi  of  which  maintain  the 
same  position  as  those  of  the  neighbouring  rocks  (a) ; 
but, — traversed  by  fewer,  yet  broader,  joints,;!: — are 
softer  and  more  disintegrated  than  they.  Dipping 
53°§ — 66*11  towards  the  south,  and  broadest  at  the 
surface,  its  width, — for  about  one  hmidred  and  forty 
fathoms  deep, — is  nowhere  more  than  fifteen  or  leu 

Fig.  14.  Kosao  TiLBo.    JVawwrw  AcMm. 


a  Bock  (CSnmfty)  of  oltr-tlato. 
A  Toingut  [lionii  b«twe«ii  Hortft-inmA  >sd  giut  meUlUferoiti  deport. 
<l  I«niin«,  whleh — oommoD  to  C<mntty  uid  Aorw — inteneet  both  NortMroKeh 
ud  ptincipil  mctaUifcrooi  dapotit. 

h  HettUifaroii*  depodt.         V  KoriKinmAi 


•Hmwood.CbrnnaOOoL  3Vant.,Ti.p.  144;  XohJim, AfMMyA, ^ DitMAt 
PAtl.  itfi^.,  3id  Serin,  XXT.  p.  842.  C«ptaiiLTrelo*i,Afporl«^(A«SaM(  JMa 
d'«ia«yC%wvaHy,uui.  1863,  p.  27. 

f  Captain  TnloaTiiUd^un.  lUl,  p.2fi. 

J  AM,  ui.  IBM,  p.  21;  XxtL  isai,p.26.        {  iM^  ixl.  1860,  p.  U. 

I  AnU,  p.  188. 
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than  four  feet.''^  At  that  depth,  however,  it  widens ; 
and  some  of  its  laminae  (a  a  a)  extending  across,  and 
entirely  cutting  through,  the  North-branch  (6')  on  one 
side  and  certain  portions  of  the  great  metalliferous 
band  (b)  on  the  other,  are  prolonged  into,  and  — 
retaining  throughout  their  normal  inclination  40*-70* 
south-east  f — form  integral  parts;]:  of,  the  (wall)  rock- 
formation  (a  a)  beyond. 

It  is  both  easier  and  cheaper  to  remove  than  to  prop§ 
this  thin,  sloping  slice  of  soft  and  jointed  rock. 

(5 — 2.)  At  different  depths  and  unequal  distances 
in  the  Champwn-groundj\  the  Quehra  Panella^^  the 

•  Captain  Treloar,  Reporti  of  the  SaitU  John  tTel  Rey  Company ^  xx.  1849.  p.  S ; 
zzi.  1850,  p.  21;  xxiL  1851,  pp.  25, 26;  xxui.  1852,  p.  27;  zxTn.  1856,  p.  85. 

t  AfUet  p.  188. 

}  "  The  tongue  aeparating  the  North  branch  from  the  Main  lode  has  thickened, 
"  and  portions  of  it  ihoot  through  the  lode  so  as  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
«  walls."--  Captatw  T&bloa&,  RtporU  <^  the  Saint  John  d*el  Bey  Company, 
xiym.  1857,  p.  89. 

§  By  embracing  both  the  lode  and  the  North  branch  in  the  same  opening,  we 
*'  not  only  add  to  our  stoping-ground^  and  facilitate  the  quarrying  in  the  Out, 
«  but  *  *  *  we  are  enabled  to  ayoid  a  great  deal  of  expenslTe  timber-work, 
**  which  otherwise  would  be  entailed  on  us,  to  support  the  tongue  of  killas  rest- 
"  ing  on  it."~75ul,  xxin.  1852,  p.  27. 

I  In  the  Champion-ground  at  the  tram  lerel  the  lode  was  **  divided  by  a  bar  of 
'*  kiUas ; "  of  which,  at  twenty  fathoms  deeper,  there  was  "  only  a  film." 

}  Ibid,  zznr.  1853,  p.  30. 
'V  **  At  about  46  fathoms  deep  a  shear  of  killas  crosses  the  lode." 

Captain  Vb&ilan,  Ihid,  zy.  1844,  p.  28. 

In  the  Quehra  PaneUa  a  bar  of  killas,  which  at  about  fifty-flye  fathoms  deep 
is  45  feet  wide^  diyides,  but  does  not  displace,  the  lode. 

CAFTAnr  Tbbloab,  Ibid,  xtiil  1847,  p.  20 ;  xix.  1848,  p.  25. 

**  Some  bars  of  quartsose  killas  which  used  to  trarerse  the  lode  haye  dis- 
^  appeared."— iitd,  xx.  1849,  p.  15. 

**  At  the  eastern  part  of  the  Eaet  Quebra  PaneUa,  bars  of  killas  shootfaig 
**  nearly  across  the  lode  haye  presented  themseWes." — Ibid,  xxi.  1850,  p.  82. 
«  The  lode  U  ••  •  diyided  by  a  bar  of  killas."— /5ttf,  xxn.  1851,  p.  80. 
^<  The  ground  •  •  •  oonsisU  of  alternate  bars  of  lode  and  killas." 

Ibid,  xxy.  1854,  p.  27. 
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Bah&,^  and  the  Oamhaj1[  irregular  bars  of  the  thick 
lamellar  clay-slate  which  forms  both  (walls)  sides, 
extend  in  some  places  partly,  but  in  others  entirely, 
across  the  metalliferous  vein-stone. 

(6 — 3.)  The  chief  metalliferous  deposit  and  the 
North-branch — united  at  the  Quebra  Panella^  a  west- 
em  part  of  the  mine, — are,  in  like  manner,  severed  % 
by  certain  slightly-inclined  laminae  of  clay-slate; 
which, — at  about  one  hundred  and  ten  fathoms  from 
the  surface, — interlie  and  form  portion  of  the  adjoining 
(Country)  rock  on  both  sides  (walls) ;  but — ^gradually 
diffused  through  the  quartzose  vein-stone — they  oc- 
casion neither  vertical  nor  horizontal  displacement. 

Thus,  the  laminae  which  form,  and  the  joints  which 
bound,  the  included  (tongue  of  killas)  slice  of  slate, 
not  only  maintain  an  exact  coincidence  with  those  of 
the  neighbouring  (Country)  rock ;  but,  in  one  place 
at  least,  the  SdnnefoluB — severing  both  the  intervening 
masses  of  auriferous   vein-stone — interlie,   and  form 

*  "  A  bed  of  quartzose  slate  slightly  charged  with  iron  pyrites  separates  the 
*'  Bahii  from  the  Western  Cachoeira" — Hbnwood,  Cornwall  Oeol.  Trans,  ti. 
p.  144. ;  London,  Edinburgh  ^  DubUn  PhU,  Mag,,  3rd  series,  zzt.  1844,  p.  342. 

"  Between  the  Bahk  and  the  Cachoeira  a  bar  of  ground  intervenes,  composed 
"  chiefly  of  lody  matter  and  killas.  Its  thickness  varies  from  15  feet  in  some 
"  places  to  24  feet  in  others." — Captain  Theloak,  Reports  of  the  St.  John  d'el 
Ileg  Company fXnit.  1852,  p.  28;  zxz.  1859,  p.  27. 

t  The  GamM  lode  at  24*5  fathoms  deep  "  was  at  one  place  actually  divided  by 
**  killas,"  but  at  a  depth  of  29  fathoms  it "  presented  only  a  splice  with  no  killas 
"  intervening."— /5Mf,  xTii.  1846,  p.  20. 

X  At  about  110  fathoms  deep  in  the  East  Quebra  Panella  a  portion  of  the  lode 
which,  from  the  surface  downward,  had  been  especially  quartsose,  was  unseated 
by  killas ;  but, — after  exciting  some  apprehension — this  was  ultimately  found  to 
be  merely  a  thin  layer,  underneath  which  appeared  hard  quartzose  matter  resem- 
bling the  Cornish  miner's  **  Capel." 

Ihid,  zxiY.  1853,  p.  32;  zxv.  1854,  p.  26;  XXTI.  1855,  p.  33. 
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constituent  portions,  as  well  of  the  enclosed  slice,  as  of 
the  slate  formation  on  either  side.  In  many  cases,  also, 
the  identical  laminae  which  sever  the  quartzose  matrix 
in  aome  places,  are  severed  by  it  in  others ;  phenomena 
nowhere  common,  yet  not  unexampled*  in  the  tin- 
lodes  of  Cornwall. 

(&)  Transitions  so  abrupt  and  immediate  as  these, 
are,  however,  neither  of  constant  nor  even  common 
occurrence  at  the  contact  of  either  containing  rocks 
(walls),  included  slices  (horses),  or  smaller  embedded 
masses  of  slate,  with  quartzose  vein-stones ;  but,  con- 
trariwise, the  two  are  often  so  intimately  mixed,t  that 
the  prevalence  of  one  or  other  ingredient  is  indicated 
by  a  mere  difference  of  hue.  Sometimes,  however, 
both  sudden  and  gradual  transitions  occur  within  very 
narrow  limits. 

Quartz,  quartzose  slate,  and  slate  in  smaller  quanti- 
ties, are  mixed  with  pyrites;  which,— assuming  in 
different  places  most  of  the  modes  already  described,;]; 
— forms,  in  some  cases,  great  part  of  the  deposit.  To 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  fathoms  from  the 
surface,  common,  magnetic,  and  white  iron  pyrites 
prevail ;  §  but  at  greater  depths  arsenical  pyrites  also 

•  Henwood,  ComwaU  Oeol.  IVana,,  t.  p.  326 ;  Tablea  XIV,,  XLIIL,  LIL 

t «  The  connezioii  between  the  metallxferoas  siabs  and  the  contigruooB  rook  is 
'*  by  a  gradual  transition ;  the  pyritous  matter,  which  prevails  in  its  central  por- 
'*  tions,  being  progressively  replaced  by  quartzose  and  slaty  substances  towards 
« the  sides.*'— Hbnwood,  Cornwall  GeoL  TtxtM.f  Ti.  p.  144 ;  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  Dublin  Phil.  Mag,,  xzv.  1844,  p.  342. 

{  Ante,  pp.  6,  76. 

§  Ton  Spix  und  von  Martins,  Reise  in  BrasUien,  ii.  p.  417.  Caldcleugh,  Travek 
in  South  America,  ii.  p.  271.  Kenwood,  ComtoaU  GeoL  TVana.,  vi.  p.  144; 
London,  Edinburgh^  and  Dublin  Phil,  Mag.,  zxv.  1844,  p.  342.  Captain  Treloar, 
Reporte  of  the  Si.  John  d'el  Reg  Company.    Pasiim. 
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abounds.*  Isolated  masses  of  yellow  copper-ore  f  oc- 
cur at  intervals,  but  they  are  neither  large  nor  numer- 
ous. In  different  parts  of  the  mine  open  joints  whence 
inflammable  gas:]:  has  sometimes  issued,  and  drusy 


*  Caldcleugh,  TravelU  in  South  America^  n,  p.  271*  Henwood,  ComwaU  Oeol. 
Ihma,f  Ti.  p.  144. 

'*  The  qnartsose  matter  is  frequently  Interspersed  with  small  bnnehes  of  arseni- 
*'  cal  and  copper  pjrites." — Clptaik  Tbxlo^b,  Btports  of  the  SakU  John  tTel 
Bey  Company f  zxYi.  1855,  p.  32. 

"  The  arsenical  pyrites  has  increased  in  quantity,  especially  in  the  qnartsose 
«  portions."—/^,  xxvii.  1866,  p,  67. 

''  The  gold  is  chiefly  associated  with  arsenical  pyrites." — Ibid^  p.  35. 

''  At  the  Bahu,  arsenical  pyrites  not  only  maintains  its  hold,  but  the  quartsose 
"  portions  in  particular  are  becoming  more  highly  charged  with  it ;  and  the  aurif- 
«  erous  property  of  such  localities  is  very  satisfactory.  *  *  *  We  haye  entered 
"  a  sone  where  the  predominating  elements  of  the  lode  are  quarts  and  arsenical 
"  pyrites  instead  of  quartz  and  iron  pyrites.'* — I&mI,  xxtixi.  1867|  p.  81. 

'<  When  oommon  iron  pyrites  was  in  the  ascendant  the  lode  had  somewhat  the 
'<  appearance  of  plumbago :  but  when  the  requisite  leayen  of  quarts  presented 
"  itselfi  it  brightened,  and  arsenical  pyrites  became  more  plentiful." 

lUd^  zxzi.  1860,  p.  28. 

t  Ton  Spiz  und  Ton  Martins,  Bieiee  tpi  Brost/isfi  n«  p.  417.  Henwood,  CorwoaXl 
Geol,  Trans,,  tt.  p.  144 ;  London,  Edinburyhy  ^  Dublin  Phil.  May,,  zxv.  1844, 
p.  342.  Captain  Treloar,  Reports  of  the  Saint  John  eTel  Bey  Company,  XXTI* 
1865,  p«  32. 

}  "  While  a  hole  was  being  bored  at  the  south  or  hanging-wall  side,  close 
"  to  the  junction  of  the  lode  and  the  enclosing  rock,  at  104  fathoms  from  the 
**  surface,"  in  the  Cachoeira  mine,  "  a  pale  blue  flame  issued  from  it.  On  re- 
•'  moving  the  borer  the  flame  rose  to  a  height  of  ten  or  twelve  inches,  and  con- 
'*  tinned — as  it  were — to  ebb  and  flow  for  about  a  minute,  and  was  then  gradually 
**  extinguished.  On  applying  a  light  to  the  hole,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes, 
"  the  flame  re-appeared,  but  more  feebly  than  at  flrst." 

<*  The  light  being  put  fiut,  the  hole  was  blasted  with  gunpowder  and  disclosed 
"  a  bunch  of  quartz  of  about  a  fathom  in  length  by  six  inches  in  width,  frQl  of 
"  vuyhSj  and  running  transversely  to  the  planes  of  the  containing  rock." 

*'  The  apertures  were  carefully  plugged  with  clay,  and  a  second  hole  was  bored 
'*  deeper  than  the  first  had  reached  *  *  *  and  the  hole  itself  was  in  like  manner 
**  closed.  On  making  an  opening  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  in 
"  the  clay  which  filled  the  mouth  of  the  hole  and  applying  a  light  to  the  aperture 
''  on  the  following  morning,  a  flame  almost  like  a  jet  of  coal-gas  rose  some  four 
'*  inches  high.  Near  the  orifice  its  colour  was  pale  blue,  but  at  the  top  it  was 
*'  yellow.  Once  only— when  the  flow  of  gas  was  not  plentiftil— -a  slight  explosion 
'*  took  place.* 


»» 
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cavities,*  most  frequent  near  the  surface,  are  often 
lined  with  crystals  of  quartz,  arragonite,  and  spathose 
iron. 

Quartz  is  the  general,— quartzose-slate  a  less  fre- 
quent,—and  slate  f  an  uncommon  and  a  mere  casual 
matrix  of  pyrites. 

The  quartz,  however,  is  seldom  or  never  more  than 
slightly  auriferous ;  X  nor,  indeed,  is  the  pyrites  itself , 
often  rich;§   yet  a  mixture  of  quartz  with  pyrites 
forms, — in  the  deeper  parts  of  Morro  Velho  at  least, — 

'*  No  odour  of  garlic  was  perceptible  during  the  combustiony  nor  was  any  de- 
"  posit  left  on  porcelain  held  oyer  it." 

Captain  Trbloab,  CormeaU  OeoL  Tram;  tu.  p.  346;  Beports  of  the  Saini 
John  (Tel  Rey  Company ,  xxix.  1868,  p.  34. 

"  A  little  gas,  similar  in  kind  to  that  noticed  at  the  Cachoeira,  issued  from  a 
«  flssure  "  in  a  less  cellular  part  of  the  lode,  about  150  fathoms  deep  in  the  Bahu 
mine.— IMiJ,  xxx.  1859,  p.  37. 

*  Henwoodi  ComtodU  Choi.  7hm«.,  ti.  p.  144  ;  London,  Edinburgh^  4r  DttbUn 
Phil.  Mag.  xxv.  3rd  series,  1844,  p.  842.  Captain  Treloar,  Reports  of  the  Saint 
John  d'el  Rey  Company,  xtti.  1846,  p.  18;  xx.  1849,  p.  3;  xxi.  1850,  p.  20; 
xxn.  1851,  p.  25 ;  xxiii.  1852,  pp.26,  31 ;  xxvii.  1856,  p.  27. 

t "  Besting  on  the  North  branch  in  the  Bahu  «  *  *  there  are  about  13,000 
•<  tons  of  killas,  worth  perhaps  only  about  one  oitava"  (55*33  grains  or  0'00000353 
its  weight)  "  of  gold  per  U}u."—Ibid,  xx.  1849,  p.  13. 

**  We  have  commenced  systematically  separating  and  rejecting,  for  the  present, 
« that  portion  of  the  ore  which  we  call  '  Black,  or  dead  Killas,'  and  which  we 
«  find  will  yield  only  0*6  of  an  oitava  per  ton  '*  (33*198  grains  or  0*00000212  its 
weight)  "  of  gold."— Mbss&s.  Walkeb  &  Reat,  Ibid,  xxiy.  1853,  p.  43. 

%  "  One  sample  from  the  quartz  yielded  by  assay  at  the  rate  ot  0*56  oitava  of 
"  gold  per  ton  "  (31*08  grains  or  0*00000198  its  weight). 

Captain  Treloak,  Ibid,  xxiy.  1853,  p.  26. 

§  *'  At  the  Cachoeira  mine  the  lode  has  *  *  *  greatly  improved  in  its  pyrit^ 
**  iferous  character,  but  hitherto  no  corresponding  amendment  has  occurred  in  its 
**  auriferous  property."— iMcf,  xxYi.  1855,  p.  25. 

"  Neither  the  pyritic  contents,  nor  the  average  size,"  of  the  lode  "  has  ever 
«  been  equalled ;  yet  its  auriferous  character  was  never  at  so  low  an  ebb." 

Ibid,  XXVII.  1856,  p.  26. 
**  The  pyritic  aspect  of  the  lode  continues  too  good." 

Ibid,  xzTiii.  1857,  p.  36. 
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the  most  congenial  matrix  *  of  gold ;  but,  even  within 
compass  of  a  few  fathoms,  the  proportions  of  these 
ingredients  are  rarely  constant. 

The  different  qualities,  prevalent  in  the  adjoining 
parts  of  the  mass,  are  shown  by  C Table  VI. o>*)  month- 
ly assays  of  average  samples.  From  these  we  learn 
that  the  produce — 

of  consecutire  months  hu  differed  (from  0-0000250  to  0*0000349)  0 '0000099  ;•« 
"  "ie^***^*^*'*™*!         M         (  w     0'0000229  „  00000367)00000138;— 

^^%^^lk^^^!. T.  \         "  ^  "     00000145  „  0-0000367)  0-0000222; & 

during  the  same  period  has  ayeraged.  • . .  (358  grains  to  the  ton)  00000229 ; 

''^toSl60^h"bl4T."?J.?r.  !f  ??  !  (^^7  "  )  0-0000234 

the  weight  of  ore.f 

Whilst  some  parts  of  the  formation  afford  mere 
traces,  others  contain  as  much  as  (52  oitavas  or  2877*16 
grains  per  ton)  0*0001835  their  weight  of  gold.  J  The 
pyrites,  however — less  equably  distributed  at  great 
depths,  than  near  the  surface  § — is  often  more  richly 
impregnated  when  aggregated  in  isolated  masses  than 
when  thoroughly  diffused  through  the  vein-stone. 

*  «  Experience  has  «  «  •  demonstrated  that  a  superabundance  throughout  of 
**  pyrites  is  as  antagonistic  to  gold  as  a  preponderance  of  quarts.  The  latter 
"  may  be  described  as  the  soil,  the  former  as  the  manure ;  so  both  are  essential 
*'  to  the  developement  of  gold ;  but  when  either  is  too  much  in  excess,  the 
*<  auriferous  property  of  the  lode  is  impoTerished." — Ibidt  xxx.  1859,  p.  25. 

"  A  superabundance  of  pyrites  is  obstructive  to  the  dcTelopement  of  gold  as 
"  profusion  of  quarts."— /Mtf,  xxxi.  1860,  p.  28, 

t  Table  VILf  column  11. 

f  A  sample,  taken  firom  the  bunches  of  pyrites  in  the  quartaose  portion  of 
'*  lode  yielded  at  the  rate  of  52  oiUTas  of  gold  per  ton." — Captain  Tbbloab, 
BeporU  ot  the  Saint  John  iiPel  Bey  Cwnpany^  xxxy.  1853,  p.  26. 

{  "  The  lode,  taken  as  a  whole  is  maintaining  its  size,  and  its  auriferous  quality 
«<  it  equal  to  what  it  was  in  our  former  prosperous  days ;  but  the  precious  metal 
**  is  not,  I  betieye,  so  generally  disseminated  in  it."— iMtf,  xxxi.  1860,  p.  27. 
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The  quantities  of  gold  extracted  have  also  differed, — 

in  consecutiTe  months    (from  0*0000208  to  0*0000232)  0*0000024  ;— 

within  the  same  year (  „     0-0000112  „  0*0000169)  0-0000067;— 

from  June»  1866,  to  Dec,  1860,  (  „     0*0000093  „  0*0000282)  0*0000139;  but 
the  average,  meanwhile,  has  been  . .  ••  (209-66  grains  per  ton)  0-0000134 

the   weight  of  ore  crushed,   washed  (dressed)^  and 
amalgamated  (Table  VI.^)^ 

besides (8-322  grains  per  ton)  0*00000063 

afterwards  obtained  by  again  treating  the  same  ore 
(on  the  Praia  *). 

From  1838  to  1860  the  mean  yield  was  219-76  grains  per  ton,  or  0*0000140 

the  weight  of  ore. 

By  ordinary  (dressing)  treatment,  however,  different 
quantities  of  gold  are,  at  times,  extracted  from  ores 
which  give  the  same  assay.  The  following,  with  many 
other,  examples  occur  in  Table  VI. ^ 


GOLD. 

Dftto. 

AMSjr. 

AeCoal  yield. 

Onlns  or  gold 
par  ton  {Avokr.) 

of  010. 

Pxoporttoiiof 
foldlnofe. 

Oraiaiofgold 

per  ton  {Av9kr.) 

ofoie. 

Proportion  of 
goMinoie. 

1868,  December.. 
1869,April    .... 

1866,  July 

1867,  March  .... 

1866,  April 

1867,  February  •• 

1868,  August..  *. 

1860,  February  •• 
„    March  .  *  • . 

1860,  January    •  • 
„    August**.. 

1866,  7 months.. 
1860,  whole  year  . 

814-108 
814-440 

316*768 
816*664 

818*646 
318-766 
818-700 

406-468 
406-966 

424-381 
424*169 

481*020 
483*666 

00000200 
0-0000200 

0-0000201 
00000201 

0-0000203 
0*0000208 
0  0000208 

0-0000269 
0-0000269 

00000270 
0*0000270 

0-0000274 
0-0000276 

173-614 
169*641 

190-113 
172*740 

193«821 
182-764 
168-922 

272*666 
800-996 

261*328 
290*926 

217-321 
292-976 

0-0000111  ) 
0*0000108  1 

0-0000121  > 
0-0000110  ) 

0-0000124) 
0-0000117  > 
0-0000108 > 

0-0000174  ) 
00000192  S 

00000167  1 
0*0000186  i 

0-0000189  1 
0-0000187  S 

*  Reports  qf  the  8amt  John  eTel  Bey  Company ,  xxm.  1866,  p.  40 ;  zxmi. 
1867,  p.  47 ;  xxrc.  1868,  p.  48 ;  zxz.  1869,  p.  48 ;  xxxx.  1860,  p.  48.     TabU  VL' 
f  TiAle  VILf  column  26. 
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Although  some  of  these  discrepant  results  may  have 
been  affected  by*  occasional  modifications  in  the  process 
of  reduction^  they  chiefly  depend  on  the  greater  or 
less  ease  with  which  gold  is  freed  from  the  various 
ingredients  of  its  matrix,  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
mine. 

{h  1.)  The  hardness  of  metalliferous  deposits,  has 
such  a  relation  to  the  ores  they  contain,*  that — ^ir- 
respective of  any  obstacles  or  facilities  it  may  present 
— ^it  is  an  object  of  paramount  interest  to  the  miner. 
Annual  accounts  of — the  ore  eztracted,f — ^the  depths 
whence  it  was  obtained,^ — the  holes  bored,t — and  the 
workmen  employed  in  blasting,f  supply  means  for 
comparing  the  hardness  of  the  metalliferous  mass  at 
Morro  Velho. 


Eztremes. 
fins. 


Deptlu. 


50-  to  100- 
100-  .,  123-8 


» 


Mean  of  eloTen 
years 


! 


Means. 

fiOISa 


86-3 
123-8 


113-64: 


Holes  bored; 
per  man, 
per  day. 


0-864 
0-920 


0-906$ 


Tons  of  emde  ore  broken ; 


per  man, 
per  day. 


1-027 
1-139 


1008:1: 


per  hole. 


1-182 
1-237 


1-222$ 


*  Borlase,  Natural  Hittory  of  Cornwall,  p.  152.  Jars,  VoyageB  M^taUurffi^ues 
m.  pp.  86, 190,  196.  Pryce,  Minsraloffia  CamiAiennM,  pp.  89,  91-94.  Werner, 
New  Theory  of  the  Formation  of  Veins,  p.  122.  Danbuisson,  Dee  Minea  da 
Freiberg,  i.  p.  58 ;  in.  pp.  56, 158,  243.  Phillips,  QeoL  Tranaaetume,  n.  p.  132. 
Came,  Cornwall  Geol.  Trans,,  iii.  p.  80.  Fox,  lUport  of  the  Royal  Cornwall 
Pokftechnie  Society,  1836,  p.  86.  De  la  Beche,  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Com- 
wall,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset,  p.  386.  Henwood,  Cornwall  Cteol,  Trasu,,  T. 
pp.  183,  212,  221,  224,  226,  228,  280;  ▼!.  p.  145;  Ante,vV'  B4, 125. 

'*  An  experiment  of  single-handed  boring  was  tried,  but  failed  from  the  ez- 
"  cessiTs  hardness  of  the  lode."— Mb.  Hbbkino,  Rsports  of  the  Saint  John  d'a 
Sey  Company,  vin.  1887,  p.  23. 

"  The  system  of  boring  with  *  jumpers '  has  been  tried,  by  a  man  who  pro- 
'•  fesses  to  be  an  experienced  hand,  and  he  signally  failed." 

Captain  Tbbloab,  Ihid^  xxiy.  1853,  p.  27. 

t  ReporU  of  the  Samt  John  d'el  Rey  Company.  1850—1860.  Table  VII., 
columns  2,  5,  6,  7,  8. 

t  Table  VIL,  columns  2,  5, 6,  7,  8,  lines  29,  30,  31. 

QQ 
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The  progressively  larger  quantities  of  ore  pulverized 

■    I   ■        1 1 1 1         ^       III  II  I.  ^ ..  .1.  ■  ■  I       .         I 

A  comparison  of  the  means  employed  with  the  work  accomplished  in  the 
liroader  parts  of  difeent  mines  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 
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by  the  same  stamping-power^  whilst  the  mine  has  been 
sunk,  confirms  the  conclusion,  that  the  deeper  are  the 
softer  parts  of  this  formation. 

(b  2.)  Crude  ore  irom  diflPerent  depths  has  yielded, 
under  ordinary  treatment,  the  undermentioned  pro- 
portions of  gold  ;'\ — 


Extremes, 
fins. 


Depths. 


Surface  to    50' 


50- 
100' 


Ji 


» 


•  • 


•  • 


100- 


142-8.. 


Mean 


Gold  extracted. 


Proportion  of 
mass. 

0-0000144 
0-0000137 
0-0000131 

0-0000135 


**  C'est  relatiyement  k  la  quantity  de  poudre  n^cessaire  pour  charger  les  trous 
«<  de  mines,  que  Texp^rience  pratique  des  mineurs  est  le  plus  ordinairement  en 
**  d^faut:  la  plupart  proportionent  tout  simplement  la  dose  de  poudre  k  la  pro- 
«  fondeur  du  trou,  de  telle  sorte  que  la  poudre  remplisse  une  fraction  d^termin^e, 
*'  un  tiers,  par  exemple,  ou  un  quart  de  cette  profondeur :  une  pareille  r^le 
"  appliqu^e  sans  aroir  ^gard  k  la  nature  de  la  roche,  et  m^e  k  la  position  da 
'*  trou  par  rapport  aux  paxois  d^gag^es,  et  k  son  diamdtre  n'a  ^Tidemment  rien  de 
"  rationnel.  Le  major  g^n^ral  Sir  J.  F.  Burgoyne,  dans  un  memoirs  recent  sur 
"  le  tirage  des  rochers  k  la  poudre,  conseille  de  sui^re  la  rdgle  suivante :  en 
"  supposant  qu'  une  roche  ait  une  ^gale  t^nacit^  dans  tous  les  sens,  les  charges 
**  de  poudre  k  employer  deTront  6tre  proportionnelles  aux  cubes  des  lignes  de 
**  moindre  resistance,  qui,  dans  ce  cas,  ne  sont  autre  chose  que  les  plus  courtes 
**  distances  de  la  charge  aux  faces  d^gag^es  de  la  roche. 

"  Ainsi,  dans  les  carri^res  de  granite  de  Kingstown  prds  Dublin,  les  charges 
**  de  poudre  exprim^es  en  onces  ayoir-du-pois,  ^taient  prises  ^gales  k  la  moiet€ 
«  des  cubes  des  lignes  de  moindre  resistance  exprim^es  en  pieds  anglais,  sans 
'*  avoir  ^gard  k  la  profondeur  des  trous." 

•  •  •  •  •  «  *  •• 

*'  La  charge  de  poudre  exprim^e  en  grammes  est  ^gale  k  529  fois  le  cube  de  la 
'*  ligne  de  moindre  resistance  exprimee  en  mitres.  Cette  r^gle  revient  k  pen 
"  prds  k  la  suiyante,  qui  est  exprim^e  par  des  rapports  en  nombres  plus  simples : 
"  La  charge  de  poudre  en  grammea  est  kgcde  d  la  moietk  du  cube  de  la  ligne  de 
**  tnoindre  ritietance  exprimke  en  dieimeirie" 

Combes,  TraUi  de  VExphUaHwn  dee  Minee,  i.  pp.  241*8. 

*  Table  VIL,  columns  13,  14. 

t  Table  VILj  columns  2,  8, 25. 
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Much  rubbish  is  carefully  separated  *  before  the  ore 
is  stamped. 

Depth.  Crude  ore.  Bttbbiah  rejected. 

Proportion 
ftns.  Tone.  Tone.  of  mue. 

Surface  to    50*     ..     85*844   ..  11*213  .•  0*131 

60*  „  100'     . .  475125  . .  16*577  . .  0*035 

100'  „  142*8  ..  712*251   ..  32056  ..  0045 


Mean..    78*3  ..        —       ..       —      ..  0047 


Ore  from  different  depths,  when  selected  and  pre- 


A  oomparison  with  results  obtained  at  one  of  the  most  carefully  managed  tin- 
mines  in  Cornwall  maj  not  be  uninstructive. 
During  the  year  1861  PoJberro  afforded— 

48|688  tons  (AvoirdupoU)  of  crude  tin-ore ; 
which  contained 
(«.)  TUk-C^t^ff)  ofe  fit  for  the  J    tom^  ^  ^  ^_^  tetu. 


98,037*       (ft.)  ReAise   ^  \A,nv 

of  which  there  were  obtained  1^ 
(I02y«jj^j(«jjdapn>portlon|^,,,,^f:^^^^  too., 

oftheTalne) J  i  Md  wMhSd  f  ftirnece  ....    IWW 

XXdrmttdJ    ..;(».)BeAiM   97fi(l»4n 

(9.)  TtU-^vorh  men  (paid  a  fixed 

1,740*4  „  f  [a,] 

Reftue    I,7t9<«ll 


price  per  fathom)  1,740*4  „  (fa.)  Tin-ore   0*480 


98,087*    101-OM     48^440-844 

In  addition  to  this  there  were  also 


culled  from  amoagit  the  (ftvrrtfiM) 

reAiM 8,6e7'9  „  (  (a.)  Tin-ore  19*900 

UMReAiM    88»69*700 

When  brought  to  the  surface  crude  ore  contains  on  an  ayerage  9*848  lbs.  per 

ton,  or  0*004392  its  weight  of  {btaek-tin)  ore  fit  for  the  fUmace. 

When  prepared  for  the  ttamps,  howeyer,  (tjn-Miuffj  ore  obtained  by  workmen 
of  different  classes  contains  the  undermentioned  proportions  (of  black-tisk)  ready 
for  the  smelter;— 

Ibf.  of  (Nadt  tin)  in  each 
ion  Avoir,  of  Hn^Ut^,  ProporChme. 

ObUinedby  Tribuiert 15*264 0*006818 

„  TVi^toor^men     8*300  •••. 0  008709 

Culled  from  amongst  the  refuse •     7*659  ••..«.. 0*003419. 

Compiled  from  MSS.  of  MiausL  MoBOOM,  £sa.|  Purser  of  the 
Polberro  Mines. 

«  Table  VII,,  columns  2,  8,  9. 
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pared  for  the  stamps^  has  yielded  gold  in  the  foUowiDg 
proportions :  * — 

Depths.  Gold  extracted. 


Extremes, 
fins* 


Means.    Grains  ^  ton  (Avovr,)   Proportion  of 
fins.  of  ore.  mass. 


Surface  to    50-     ..     33  8  ..  249-87  ..  0-0000159 

60-     „  100-     . .     71-8  . .  221-93  . .  0-0000142 

100-    „  142-8  .•   123-8  ..  216-05  •.  0-0000138 


Mean 78-3  ..  219-75  ..  0-0000140 


The  surface  of  cured-hides  and  baize,  over  which  the 
stamped-ore  is  passed,  has  been  of  late  much  enlarged  ;t 
but  the  additional  quantity  of  amalgamable  ore  thus 
collected  is  much  poorer  than  that  obtained  by  the 
means  previously  in  use*:]: 

*  Tai>k  VIL,  columns  10,  25. 

t  As  the  sand  (pulyerised  ore)  escapes  firom  beneath  the  itan^heada  (throngh 

the  grates).  It  is  passed  oyer 4,415  square  feet  of  e%tred  hides,  and 

2,472  „  coarse  baise, 

on  which  the  richest  portions  subside. 

From  these,  howcTer,  the  remainder  is  now  conducted  to  a  second  similar 

series  consisting  of 2,415  square  feet  of  eured-hidei,  and 

1,039  „  baise; 

and  on  these  a  fiirther  accumulation  of  ore  takes  place. 

Mr.  Bbat,  JReportt  of  the  Saint  John  d'el  Bey  Company,  xxv.  1854,  p.  85. 
TaMe  VII.,  column  15 ;  Note  k, 

X  The  quantiUes  of  gold  obtained  by  different  appliances  from  each  ton  of  ore 
stamped,  has  averaged 


•e 
Yean. 

From  ore  oolleetad  on 

oond  seriM  of  cared-hi<l 

aodbolze. 

f    From  ore  ground  In 
*■              arrattrei. 

Total  jield  by  eroy 
notbod. 

graini. 

grains. 

gndnt. 

1854....      . 

1-99 , 

t      •*•..   11*77   ••••< 

230-72 

5  ••  •• 

2-65 

11*12 

220-21 

6  ••  •. 

—    ...•., 

9-85 

194-76 

7 

•••.«•     ^—    

8-57 

.      164-33 

o  •  .  •• 

,,.,,,     ^    ••••., 

.      9-79 

172-40 

'  9 

,...««     —    , 

11-51 

,      215-84 

1860 

—    ,,,,,, 

1311 

29308 

lUporte  qf  the  Saint  John  d'el  Mey  Con^nmy,  zzy,  1854,  p.  84;  xxvi.  p.  41 ; 
xxvix.  p.  40  i  xxTiii.  p.  47 ;  xxix«  p.  43 ;  xzx.  p.  43 ;  xxzi.  p.  48, 
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The  following  columns  contrast  assays  of  ore  pre- 
pared for  the  stamps  with  the  proceeds  of  its  reduction. 
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Since  monthly  assays  of  ore  prepared  for  the  stamps 
were  established*  in  1855,  the  loss  of  gold  during 
reduction  has  been  diminished  (from  48-92  to  32-41) 
16-51  per  cent ;  a  difference  which  now  affords  profit 
from  ore  which  could  formerly  have  been  wrought 
only  at  a  loss.  Meanwhile  the  mine  was  deepened 
(from  116-6  to  142-8t)  26-2  fathoms. 

The  assay  of  ores  obtained  from  so  small  a  vertical 
range  affords  but  little  aid  in  ascertaining  any  differ- 
ences of  quality  prevalent  at  various  depths  in  the 
metalliferous  deposit 

The  proportionate  yield  of  gold,  from  ores  extracted 
at  different  depths,  has  been, 

Gold. 
Proportion  yielded  bjr 

Ore  made  ready  for 
the  staanpa. 


Depth, 
fma. 


Surface  to    50 
50-  „  1 00 
100- „  142-8 


99      i-x*»  \j  •  • 


Crude  ore. 


1- 

0-956 
0912 


1- 

0-888 
0865 


Thus,  as  the  mine  was  deepened,  its  ores  yielded 
a  gradually  smaller  proportion  of  gold. 

{b  3.)  Meanwhile,  more  efficaceous  appliances  col- 
lected larger  quantities  of  amalgamable  ore,  which 
afforded,  progressively,  gold  of  greater  fineness.^ 

Quality  ("toea^  of  Gold. 

^/P*^-  Actual.  ComparaUTe. 

"»■•  Carata.   grains. 

Surface  to    60 18  3-687 1- 

50    „   100      19  0-183  ...!!!   1-006 

100    „   142-8   19  0-288 1-008 

(64.)  The  quantity  of  silver  obtained  was  greater 


Com^^  ^**^  Hockln,  Esq.,  Managing  Director  of  the  Saint  John  d'el  Eey 
t  TaNe  VIL,  colunm  2.  J  TcKU  VJT.,  oolamna,  2,  28,  29,  80. 
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also,  as  the  gold  it  had  been  associated  with  was  ex- 
tracted from  more  deeply-seated  ores.* 

Silver  in  unrefined  gold, 
Orains  of,  Proportion 

^  lb.  C  Troy  J,  of  mass.  Comparatire, 

1,1081   019-24 1- 

1,131-2  ....   0-1998 1-02 


Depths, 
fms. 

50  to  100 


•   •  •  • 


100  „  142-8 


Mean 1,118-4 0-1942 — 

The  results  obtained  in  several  foregoing  pages,  are 
compared  in  the  following  columns. 


Depth, 
fkni. 

Width  o 

f  formation. 
CachoHra, 

Hardnesf  of 
vein-stone. 

BIc 

Crude 
ore. 

hneM  of 

Ore  prepared 
for  stampi. 

Quality 
of  gold. 

SUvar. 

Surface  to    50* 

1- 

1' 

1 

1- 

1- 

1* 

1 

50-  „  100- 

1-050 

1*932 

1- 

0-956 

0-888 

1^06 

1- 

100-  „  142-8 

1482 

2077 

0-902 

0-912 

0*865 

1»008 

1-020 

Thus,  to  a  depth  of  142*8  fathoms  the  vein-stones 
are  softer,  and  the  silver  is  more  plentiful;  yet— owing 
to  the  still  smaller  proportions  of  other  foreign  sub- 
stances,— the  gold  is  of  better  quality^  in  deeper,  than 
in  shallower,  parts  of  the  mine. 

(5-5.)  Whether  parallel,  oblique,  or  transverse,  in 
direction,  to  the  schistose  structure  of  the  adjoining 
slates,  the  formation  and  its  branches  have — with 
trifling  exceptions — a  prevailing  inclination  to  the 
south.^  Meanwhile  the  several  rich  masses  or  bunches 
of  auriferous  pyrites  in  the  Bahuj  the  Cachoeira^  and 
the  Gamha  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  unproductive  vein- 
stone between   them,  have  an  end-long  dip  or  shoot 

«  John  Hockin,  Esq.,  Managing  Director  of  the  Saint  John  d*el  Rey  Company, 
MSS.     Table  VIL,  columns  2,  31. 

t  Unrecorded.         t  Antep  p.  188. 
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of  seldom  less  than  43%  but  never  more  than  47* — 
towards  the  east,*  obedient  to  both  these  incb'nations, 
and  dipping  with  the  neighbouring  slates ; — the  BaM^ 
Cachoeira,  Catta  Branca  stopeSflf  and  other  portions 
of  the  formation,  are,  at  the  bottom  of  the  mine,  one 
hundred  and  forty  fathoms  south-east  of  their  counter- 
parts at  the  surface  (PL  III.). 

Whether  the  metalliferous  deposit — partaking,  as 
usual,  the  nature  of  the  neighbouring  rocks — ^be  faced 
by  the  edges  of  their  laminse  and  bounded  by  joints ; 
or — interlying  them — conform  to  their  flexures;  its 
sides,  and  the  faces  (walls)  of  slate  adjoining  them, 
produce  undulations,  flutings,  grooves,  and  strips  which 
coincide  as  well  with  the  schistose  structure,  as  with  the 
shoots  or  hunches  of  ore  and  masses  of  vein-stone  in 
general  dip;]:  towards  the  south-east 

*  <*  The  whole  mass  of  lode  and  its  braaehes,  more  bodily  forward  and  dowa* 
*'  ward  in  a  nearly  troe  east  directioii." 
Mb.  Hbrbino,  JUparttqfthe  Samt  John  tPel  Bsy  Compamijfi  zx.  (1888)  p.  29. 

**  The  dip  of  the  lode  itself  carries  the  whole  mineral  deposit  5  feet  10  inches 
"  to  the  east,  for  erery  6  feet  that  is  sonic— iM<;,  to.  (1840),  p.  84. 

«  Four  well-marked  enlargements  of  the  metalliferous  deposit  at  Morro  V$lho, 
'*  respectirely  preserve  the  same  relative  positions,  the  same  eonfigun^tion*  aad 
"  indeed  almost  exactly  the  same  dimensions  to  the  depth  of  43  fathoms,  as  they 
*'  expose  in  their  outerop  at  the  surface.  They  have  a  regular  inclination  of 
"  about  45**  towards  the  east,  on  a  line  which  bears  2**  S.  of  £,  &  N.  of  W ;  and 
"  this  regularity  equally  preyails  whether  the  dip  of  the  formation  may  be  paral- 
"  lei  or  oblique  to  the  cleaTage  of  the  containing  rock." 

Hbnwood,  ComwaU  Geol,  Tram,  ti.  p.  146,  Ph  I, ;  London,  EdMburgh,  and 
DviUn  Phil.  Mag.^  8rd  series,  xxy.  (1844)  p.  343, 

"  Its  general  direction  approaches  to  east  and  west;  its  underlie  varies  from 

"  south  to  north,  but  sYerages  83**  towards  the  south.    The  direction  of  its  dip 

<*  Taries  from  south  SS""  east  to  south  82**  east,  and  the  inclination  from  42  to  47"*." 

CAfTjLiN  T&BLOAK,  BtpofU  of  th$  SoAwt  Jokn  d^9l  JRsy  Comfon/ff,  zzYn. 

(1858)  p.  26. 

t  lUd,  xxiY.  (1863)  p.  32. 

%  "  Certain  <  slides '  of  ground  *  •  •  which  acoompany  the  *  *  *  dip  of  the 

HH 
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Between  30th  November,  1834,  and  2l8t  March,  1862,* 

lbt.(3Voy) 

Jforro  FtfZ^  yielded  59,098-664  •  of  gold,  worth  £2,229,487 1  * 

of  which  there  was  paid  to  the  QoTemmeiit 

of  Brasil  as 

llM.(3Voy) 
Provincial  duties,  2,211*820,  worth  iS86,391 
Export  duties,  . .        54-808,    „  2,148    2,266*688  „  „  88,534. 

The  remaining lbs.  56,831*966         „  realised  £2,140,953 

The  expenditure,  from  1st  Jan.,  1838,  to  81st  May,  1862, 

amounted  to  £1,472,327* 
„  l088lnl854-.7 ,  6,889       1,479,216 

„  net  profit  therefore  was    ..••  £661,737.* 

Of  this  magnificent  sum,  a  portion  (augmented  by 
accumulated   interest   to    thirty-five   thousand    three 


**  shoots  of  ore  *  *  *  haye  been  exceedingly  regular. "^Mb.  Hebbuto,  Ihid, 
xiix.  (1842)  p.  36. 

**  A  circumstance  of  value  to  the  miner,  as  well  as  of  interest  to  tiie  geologist, 
«  —common  to  most,  if  not  all,  the  Brasilian  mines  worked  in  schistose  rocks,  — 
**  is  that,  whether  the  veins  may  be  parallel,  oblique,  or  transverse  to  tiie  lamina, 
"  their  sides  (toaUaJ  are  grooved  or  fluted  with  large  ttria,  which  coincide  with 
*'  the  dips  of  the  shoots  of  gold,  both  in  the  amount  and  in  the  direction  of  their 
« inclination." — HmrwooD,  ComuKUl  Geoh  Trans,  vi.  p.  146;  London^  Edm- 
hurgh,  and  Dublin  Phil.  Ma^,  3rd  series,  xxv.  (1844)  p.  348. 

The^dip  « is  everywhere  parallel  to  the  strie." — Captain  TasLOAity  Reports 
of  the  Saint  John  d*el  Bey  Company,  xxvii.  (1857)  p.  27 ;  xxnii.  (1858)  p.  44. 

*  The  results  of  operations  at  Morro  VeVto  during  the  year  1861  were, — 


Crude  ore  broken 
la  the  Mine. 

Tons. 


96,612*2  a 


Rubblah  x^ectad. 
Tons. 


24,033-6 


Ore  itamped. 
Tons. 


71,902-4 


Oold. 


Graint  In  each 

ton  CAvoir.J 

of  ore. 


383-99 


Quantity 

•xtineted. 

Ibt.  CTreyO 


5,050-907 


From  19th  March,  1861,  to  2l8t  March,  1862,— 

5,200*689  lbs.  {Troy)  of  gold  were  obtained ;  which  realised £212,818 

The  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  31st  May,  1862,  was  •• 116,044 

The  profit  therefore  amounted  to    •«  • £  96,769 

a  Orttd*  ore  unstamped,  606*9  Urns. 
Beporis  of  the  Saint  Johnd'el  Bey  Company,  xxxii.  (1861)  pp.  6,  22, 
24,  25,  57, 59,  60. 
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hundred  and  seventy-three  pounds)  forms  a  Reserved 
Fund;* — nineteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  seven 
pounds  have  been  transferred  to  the  Capital  Account ; 
— and  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  "thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  have  been  divided  amongst  the 
fortunate  shareholders. 

From  every  part  of  this  district — ^formerly  a  rich 
one,t  gold  is  still  obtained ;  but  the  other  mines  %  now 
wrought  are  small  and  poor. 

(IV.)  (a.)  At  Ouro  Preto  §  buff-coloured,  granular, 

•  Reports  of  the  Saint  John  d^el  Bey  Company,  xxxii.  (1861)  p.  19. 

t  Southey,  History  of  Braxil,  iii.  pp.  56,  283.  M&we,  Travels  in  the  interior 
of  Braanlf  p.  386.  Caldcleugh,  levels  in  South  America,  ii.  pp.  273-7.  Ton 
Spix  und  Ton  Martius,  Reiae  in  Brasilien,  ii.  p.  417.  Ton  Eechwege,  Pluto 
Brtmlienaie,  pp.  16,  441 ;  Tabellarische  Vebersieht  aller  Gold  lavarae  Jeden  DiS' 
trictt  in  der  Provinz  Minae  Oeraee,  pp.  xiii.-xtii.  Saint  Hilaire,  Voyage  done 
le  district  dee  Diamans,  et  sur  le  littoral  du  BrisU^  ii.  p.  168.  Clausaen,  Bulletins 
de  V Academic  Boyale  de  Bruxelles^  viii.  Ire  partie,  p.  323.  Gardner,  Travels  in 
Brcutil,  p.  495.  Henwood,  Cornwall  Geol,  Trans,  vi.  p.  143 ;  London,  EdisUmryh, 
andDubUn  Phil  Mag.,  3rd  series,  xxy.  (1844)  p.  341. 

I  Attempts  to  work  iil-ventilated  parts  of  BeUa  Fama  by  the  light  of  fire-flies 
were  made  by  Colonel  Troll^ ;  but  without  success. 

MSS.  of  the  late  John  Hbn&t  Bbldbn,  Esq.,  M.D.,  of  Sabard. 

{  '*  Yilla  Bica  (Ouro  Preto)  a  si  peu  de  r^gularit^,  qu'il  est  eztr&nement  diffi- 
<*  die  d*en  donner  nne  id^e  trds-ezacte.  Elle  est  b&tie  sur  une  longue  suite  de 
<*  momes  qui  bordent  le  Bio  d'Ouro  Preto  et  qui  en  dessinent  les  sinuosit^s.  Les 
«  uns  sont  plus  avanc^s ;  d'autres  recuUs  davantage  ferment  des  gorges  assez 
'*  profondes;  quelques-uns,  trop  &  pic  pour  recevoir  des  habitations,  ne  pr^entent, 
«  au  milieu  de  ceuz  qui  les  environnent,  qu*une  v^g^tation  asses  malgre  et  de 
«  grandes  ezcavatiQns.  Les  maisons  se  trourent  ainsi  dispos^es  par  groupes 
«<  inegauz,  et  chacune  est,  pour  ainsi  dire,  construite  sur  un  plan  diffi^rent.  La 
*'  plupart  ont  un  petit  jardin  long  et  ^troit,  asses  mal  soigne.  Ces  jardins  sont 
«(  soutenus  par  une  muraille  peu  ^lev^e,  presque  toujours  oouverte  d*une  immense 
**  quantity  de  fougdres,  de  gramin^es,  de  mousses,  et  le  plus  sonvent  lis  ferment 
*<  les  uns  audessus  des  autres  une  suite  de  terrasses  dont  I'ensemble  pr^ente 
«  quelquefois  une  masse  de  verdure,  telle  qu'on  n*en  yit  jamais  dans  nos  olimats 
"  temper ^8.  Pe  ces  maisons  ainsi  entrem^l^es  de  sommets  arides  et  de  touffes 
"  serr^es  de  T^g^tauz,  11  r^sulte  des  points  de  Tue  aussi  varies  que  pittoresques ; 
<*  maiB  la  couleur  noir&tre  da  sol,  celle  des  toits  qui  n'est  gu^re  moins  obscure^. 
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flags  ('*  the  elastic  sandstone  of  Villa  Rica  "  *  ),  com- 
posed of  quartz  and  mica,  are  overlaid  by  thick  lamellar, 
homogeneous,  soft,  blue  clay-slate,  of  silky  lustre ;  of 
which,  the  upper  members, — often  darker  in  colour, — 
are,  at  intervals,  shaded  with  either  pink,  red,  or  brown. 
Although  the  clay-slate  is  seldom  destitute  of  gold, 
the  more  deeply  tinted  portions  only  contain  enough 
to  pay  the  workman :  from  these,  however,  some  few 
poor  people  still  obtain  a  scanty  livelihood. 

"  le  Tert  fonc^  dei  ormngen  et  des  cafiera  tret-multipU^s  dani  let  jardins,  un  eiel 
"  pratque  toigoiin  nnageoz,  la  at^rilit^  det  monies  oti  Ton  n'a  point  \Ati,  oom- 
<(  muniqaent  au  paysage  on  aspect  sombre  et  m^lanoolique. 

•  •«*••• 

'*  Les  petits  jardins  •  •  «  sont  g^n^alement  assei  mal  soign^s.  Dee  Grangers, 
**  des  oaf^yers,  des  bananiers,  y  sont  plants  presque  toifjours  sans  ordre.  Les 
«<  chottx  sont  le  principal  legume  qu'on  y  cultive ;  et,  parmi  les  flours^  celles  qni 
'*  ont  le  plus  de  vogue  sont  les  oBillets  et  la  rose  de  Bengale,  qui  a  oonservi  sa 
<(  couleur  primitive." 

•  •  •  «  •  ♦ 

**  Dans  la  valine  oil  nous  ^tions  descendus,  coule  le  Rio  d'Ouro  Freto,  petite 
''  riviire  dont  les  eauz,  peu  abondantes,  sont  sans  cesse  divis^  et  subdivis^es  par 
"  les  ohercheurs  d'or,  et  dont  le  lit  d*un  rouge  noir  ne  prfoente  plus  que  des  filets 
"  d*eau  qui  coulent  entre  des  amas  de  cailloux  noirfttres,  r^du  des  lavages." 

Saimt  Hilaibb,  Voffoffe  dam  les  Provine&t  de  Bio  de  Janeiro,  et  de  Mimu 
Qeraes,  i.  pp.  137,  139, 149. 

Mawe,  Traveli  in  the  interior  of  Brazil,  pp.  238-9.  von  Spix  und  vonMartiuS| 
Reiee  in  BrasiUen,  z.  pp.  368-9.  Southey,  Eietory  ofBraeil^  in.  p.  66.  Walsh, 
Noticee  ^f  Bratil,  ii.  pp.  191-195.    Gardner,  Traveli  in  BraxUf  pp.  609-612. 

*  Caldcleugb,  TVavels  in  South  America,  n.  p.  269.  yon  Escbwege,  Annale$ 
dee  Jdinee,  viii.  (1823)  p.  411 ;  Phao  BrasiHensie,  p.  218. 

**  Der  quartsreicbe,  komige  Glimmerschiefer,  Gelenquaris,  elastiscbe  Sand- 
"  stein  Oder  Quartzscbiefer  vom  Morro  de  Villa  Rica  bestebt  aus  einem  graulieh- 
"  und  rotblicb-weissen,  nicb  selten  auch  raucbgrauen,  fein-und  sebr  feinkornigen 
"  Quartse  und  aus  einem  silberweissen,  mebr  oder  weniger  dunkelperlgrauen, 
**  selten  tombaekbraunen,  sebr  sartschuppigen  Glimmer,  welcber  nicbt  selten  auf 
*'  den  Scbicbtungsablosungen  durcb  Eisenozyd  roth  gefarbt  ist.  Der  quarts 
**  verliert  suweilen  sein  komiges  GefUge,  und  bildet  schmale  Schicbten  von 
"  dicbtem  splittrigen  Bruche ;  eben  so  b&oft  sich  nicht  selten  der  sUberweisse 
«  Glimmer  auf  den  AbloBungen  in  oft  einen  halben  Zoll  dlcke,  wellenformig 
"  gebogene  Schicbten  susammen,  und  nimmt  sodann  einen  ausgeseicbneten 
*'  Perlmutterglanz  an. 

VON  Spix  tkd  von  Maktius,  Reise  in  BnuiUefi,  i.  pw  852. 
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(b.)  Granules  of  quartz  and  small  lenticular  masses 
of  mica  *  form  a  pale  brown  or  yellowish  buff  coloured 
rock ;  f  which — both  at  Ouro  Preto  and  Gongo  Soco  % 
— succeeds  the  auriferous  clay-slate,  yet  affords  little 
or  no  gold. 

The  planes  of  deposition  and  cleavage, — parallel 
throughout  the  district,— here  bear  10 -20*  N.  of  E.  & 
S.  of  W.,  and  dip  20-38*  S. ;  whilst  the  principal 
joints  range  10 -20*  R  of  N,  &  W.  of  S. 

(V.)  (a)  The  thick-lamellar  rock  which  succeeds  the 

'mica-slate  and  conforms  to  its  foliation,  is  composed, 

for  the  most  part,  of  granular  quartz  and  iron-ore  in 

alternating  layers  ;§    sometimes  several  inches,   but 

*  « In  many  oatet  •  «  •  flexurei  •  •  •  inToWe  the  lamine  of  which  the 
*<  etratum  is  formed,  without  affecting  the  stratum  itself." 

MaccvllocHi  Cla99\ficaUon  of  Roekt,  p.  268. 

Bakewell,  Introduction  to  Oeology  (4th  Edit.),  p.  104. 

t  '*  Diese  «  •  •  Bildung  des  quartsigen  Olimmerschiefers  liegt  auf  Thon- 
**  schiefer  auf,  weloher,  nach  seinem  zu  Tageausgehen  in  den  tiefsten  Funoten 
**  des  Thales  yon  Otro-Preto,  die  Orundlage  des  Monro  aussumachen." 

Tox  Spxz  txwD  TON  Mabtivs,  Reiae  in  Brasilim,  u  p.  344. 

"  n  alteme  en  hancs  puissants  et  sur  une  grande  6tendae  aree  le  thoMchie/er,*' 

TON  EsOHWBGBy  AmMlOB  dSstiftRM,  Till.  p.  411. 

X  Ants,  p.  182. 

§  "  Sehiste  ferruffineaux  (EisengUmmer  achieferj  Les  parties  essentielles  de 
<*  oette  roehe  sent  le  fer  oligiste  micac6  (eiunglimmer)  et  le  quarts.  Son  tissu 
**  est  grenu-schisteauz,  ordinairement  l&che ;  on  trouve  cependant  quelquefois 
"  des  couches  solides.  Le  fer  oligiste  domine  et  donne  &  la  roehe  une  teinte  de 
*'  fer  oxid^  plus  on  moins  fonc^e ;  elle  est  quelquefois  diTis^e  en  feuillets  d'une 
*'  grande  t6nuit6 :  le  fer  et  le  quarts  sont  alors  tr^s-distincts,  ce  qui  produit  une 
'''apparence  ruban6e  de  couleurs  altematiTement  blanches  et  sombres.  Les 
*<  particules  de  quartz  sont  en  g^n^ral  pen  adh^rentes ;  elles  se  d^tachent  de  la 
<<  surface,  qui  paralt  alors  cribl^e  de  petites  carites :  d'autres  fois  elles  sont  tris- 
*<  diss^mine^s ;  la  masse  enti^re  prend  alors  un  aspect  tachet6.  Le  fer  oligiste 
"  pr^sente  le  plus  souvent  un  ^dat  tr^s-Tif ;  les  fuillets  minces  de  la  roehe  sont 
'*  quelquefois  flexibles." 

TON  BscHWSOB,  Annale9  des  Mines,  Tin.  p.  413 ;  PhUo  Brasiliensis,  p.  222. 

"  Man  findet  diese  Gebirgesart "  (Bisenglimmerschiefer)  "  hier,  wie  an  vielen 
"  Orten  in  Minas,  Ton  grosser  Mannlchfaltigkeit  an  Farbe,  Dichtiglceit  und 
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generally  from  one-*eighth  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
in  thickness. 

When  freshly  broken  the  quartz — slightly  mixed 
with  minute  particles  of  iron-ore — has  usually  a  grey- 
ish hue ;  exposure,  however,  affects  the  ore,  and  dis* 
integrates  the  quartz,  which  becomes  sandy  and  brown. 

Of  the  ores,  which  form  so  large  a  part  of  this 
formation,  specular  iron  —  especially  its  micaceous 
variety* — is,  by  far,  the  most  plentiful;  oxydulated 
ore,  however,  is  not  uncommon ;  and  every  kind  of 
hematite    occurs,    in    inexhaustible    abundance,^   at 

**  Schwere.     Am  hanfigsten  it t  lie  italgrau,  in  alten  Anbriichten  bisweilen 

**  gelblichbrmmx  oder  siegelrotbi  je  nach  den  C^ydationMtnfen  dea  metalb.    Hie 

«  und  da  erscheint  sie,  wenn  aie  eine  betraohtliche  Menge  Ton  weisaem  Quarts 

'*  aufhimmt,  komig  and  gebandert.    Diese  diinnen  Schichten  weohseln  anch 

'*  wohl  mit  anderen  Yon  aufgelostem  und  zerbrockeltem  Qoartie  ab.    Der  Oehalt 

"  des  Gesteins  an  Eisen  ist  bisweilen  so  betrachtUoh,  dass  es  mit  Yortheil  versch- 

'*  molxen  werden  kaun.    Gold  ist  durch  diesen  Glimmersohiefer  in  bedeutender 

**  Menge  verbreitet." 

TON  Spix  ukd  ton  Martius,  Reise  in  Bratilien,  i.  p.  343. 

Calddeugh,  Travels  in  SotUh  America,  iz.  p.  260  (Ante,  p.  171).  Saint  Hilaire» 
Voyage  done  lea  Provincet  de  Rio  de  Janeiro,  et  de  Minaa  Qeraee^  u  p.  153. 
Walsby  Noticee  of  Brazil,  ii.  p.  201.    Gardner,  Travels  in  BrasU,  p.  510. 

*  Levy,  Description  d'une  collection  de  Miniraiux,formie  par  M,  Henri  Heuland, 
in.  pp.  120-1. 

t "  Tbe  iron  smelting  furnace  of  Dr.  Roque  Scbiich  at  Timbopeba  was  built  of 
«  the  mica-slate  of  the  neighbourhood  which  contains  much  cyanite.  The  ore 
**  which  he  intended  to  smelt  was  micaceous  iron,  some  -acres  being  coTered  with 
"  it  to  a  depth  of  ten  yards."        •        •        • 

'*  At  Antonio  Pereira  we  found  •  *  *  cupreous  arseniate  of  iron,  brown  iron 
**  ore,  hematite  and  acicular  manganese.  This  is  the  locality  of  the  specimen  of 
"  brown  iron  ore  which  contains  in  the  centre  of  some  scorodite  a  small  dodeca- 
''  hedral  diamond,  *  *  *  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Heuland  of  Baron 
'*  Eschwege."— Caldclbugh,  Travels  in  South  America,  iz.  pp.  262-3. 

"  Auch  kommt  Uberhaupt  die  ganze  Serrade  Antonia  Pereira^  ihren  Bestandt- 
*<  heilen  une  Lagerungsverhaltnissen  nach,  mit  dem  goldreichen  Morro  de  Villa 
**  Rica  Uberein ;  denn  sie  besteht  ebedfalls  aus  weissem  Quarzschiefer  mitLagem 
**  des  eiseuglanshaltigen  Glimmerschiefers  und  einer  weit  yerbreiteten  Decko 
«  Ton  rothem  Eisensteinflotz.  •  •  •  Nordweslich  Ton  Antonio  Pereira  hat 
"  Hr«  y.  Eschwege  eine  kleine  Eisenhutte  angelegt,  die  er  durch  einen  deutschen 
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Antonio  Pereira^  two  leagues  north-east  of  Ouro 
Preto.  Thin  plates  of  mica  or  talc  often  interlie  the 
micaceous  iron-ore;  and  small  ill-defined  crystalline 
masses  of  the  arseniate  of  iron  (Skorodite*)  sometimes 
stud  the  hydrous-oxide  of  iron  with  which  interstices 
in  the  hematite  are  frequently  lined. 

The  dark-coloured  gold  of  this  neighbourhood, — 
which  averages  from  twenty  to  twenty-three  carats  in 
quality,t  gives  to  the  capital  of  this  Province  its 
modem  name:|:  of  Ouro  Preto.^    The  purest  gold  in 


«  Sehmelimeiater  leitet  Diese  Fabrik  berbeitet  den  eSsenglanxhaltigen  Glimr 
"  menchiefer,  der  hier  betrachtliche  Lager  auf  undin  dem  weissen  Quartachiefer 
"  bildet.  •  «  *  Nicht  selten  wird  er  von  rothem  Eisensteinflotse  bedeckt. 
^  Das  OeBtein  ist  aebr  relch,  Ton  schzig  bis  aohiig  Procent." 

YON  Spix  xjiCD  YON  Mabtitjs,  iZtftM  tn  BrauUtfif  i.  pp.  401-2. 
"  Les  couches  itrang^rer  sont  *   *   *  de  fier  oligiste  et  oudul^,  et  aussi  da 
*<  fer  hydrate  bnm,  *   •  *  enfin  des  hematites  bnines  d'ane  grande  beaat^,  ii 
**  couches  concentriques  et  It  rayons  divergens." 

YON  EscHWBGB,  AfmdU$  defMiues,  yiii.  p.  414. 

**  The  lavartu  of  ArUonio  Perrira  are  distant  about  eight  miles  from  Villa 
^  Biea  (now  called  Ouro  Preto),  and  are  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain 
**  running  from  N.N.W.  to  &S.EL,  the  surface  of  which  is  encrusted  with  a  rich 
**  ozyde  of  iron  and  manganese  to  a  depth  of  five  to  fifteen  feet." — Edwabdb, 
BepcrU  of  the  Imperial  BraziUan  Mining  Aseociation,  z.  (1826)  p.  64, 

Oardner,  Ibid,  p.  55.  SchUch,  Memoria  tobre  aigumae  experienciae  e  empenhoi 
Mineralofficoe  e  MetaUurgiooe  (Bio  de  Janeiro,  1840),  pp.  36-50.  Walsh  Notices 
of  Brazil,  u.  p.  205. 

•  "  4me  Yari6t6.    Vert-oliTlLtre  tres-p&le,  peu  translucide,  cristaux  tres-serr6 
''  les  uns  centre  les  autres  sur  fer  hpdro-ozid6  compacte ;    Antonio 
*  *  Brhik** — Lbyt,  Deeaription  Sune  collection  de  Miniraux,  fomUepar  M. 
Beuland,  in.  p.  188. 

Hobs,  IVeatise  on  Mineralogjf  (English  Translation  by  Haidinger),  in.  p.  150. 

t  <'  Die  Minin  Ton  Villa  Biea  geben  gewohnUch  ein  Gold  Yon  swansig  bis  drei 
^  und  swaniig  Karat." — 

YOK  Sjfix.  JTtm  YOK  Mabtixts,  Reiee  in  Brazilien,  i.  p.  346. 

t  **  Brecta  em  cidade  por  decreto  de  20  de  Mar9o  de  1823,  com  titulo  de— 
^^  Imperied  Cidade  do  Ouro  Preio,"  UemmasEiitcricaideUinaiQeroee^^.^^, 
Walsh,  ^o^tcM  of  Brazil,  ii.  p.  197. 

{  OuoPreto— ^/Idoib  QoUL, 
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Minas  Geraes, — ^twenty-three  carats  and  seven-eighths 
fine, — is  scattered  in  isolated  grains  through  the  hema- 
tite iron-ores  of  Antonio  Pereira. 

(6.)  The  high  conical  peak  of  Itabira*  do  Matto 
Dentro — a  conspicuous  object  in  the  gold  region—  is 
composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  iron-ore  and  quartz  in 
alternating  layers;  which— often  mere  laminae,  but 
sometimes  several  inches  thick, — conform,  in  great 
measure,  to  the  contour  of  the  mountain  in  both  di- 
rection and  dip.t 

(c.)  At  Santa  Anna  numberless  beds,  seldom  more 
than  the  fraction  of  an  inch  thick,  and  often  as  thin 
as  paper,  consist,  alternately,  of  brownish  granular 
quartz,  and  of  micaceous  iron-glance,  which — mixed 
at  times  with  buff-coloured  talc — passes  by  degrees 
into  massive  oxydulated  iron  ore. j: 

The  auriferous  bed  (of  Jacotinga^\  which  rests 
conformable  on  these,  bears  nearly  east  and  west, — 
dips  40*-50*  south, — ^varies  in  width  from  six  to  about 
thirty  feet, — and  is  composed  of  sandy  iron-glance, 
earthy  oxydulated  iron-ore,  and  of  brownish  granular 


*  "  Bes  mote  mdieni  yte  bera,  pterre  qui  brille.  /foMm  ne  Teat  pu  dire,  pu 
**  confluent,  oomme  on  Fa  a?ane^,  piene  haut  et  aigue."— Saimt  HiLAiBif 
Vcfogs  dam  Ut  PromncM  de  Bia  de  Janmtro  §t  d§  Mmat  QeroM,  x.  p.  270 ; 
O  Recreadar  Mineiro,  i.  (1846)  p.  146. 

Ton  Eschwege,  AimaiM  d$$  HtMet,  Tin.  p.  419. 

t  Henwoody  ComwaU  Oeoi.  Trans^  n.  p*  227. 

X  Ton  Bsohwege,  Annalet  det  Mines,  Tin.  p«  417.    Ante,  p.  172,  Note  %• 

i  Ton  Eschwege,  PMo  BrtuiKetma,  p.  806. 

From  iu  similarity  in  eolovr  to  the  plumage  of  a  weU-known  Braiilian  game- 
bird  (Penelope  Jacutinga). 

HBmf  OOD,  EdMmgh  New  PML  Jaunal,  u  (1860)  p.  61. 
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quartz,  yellowish  talc,  and  earthy  .oxide  of  manganese 
in  smaller  quantities,  but  often-changing  proportions. 
Particles  of  gold  are  scattered  through  the  formation ; 
and  those  portions  of  it  in  which  manganese  and  talc 
abound  have  been  very  rich.  Near  the  surface  gold 
often  occurs  in  octahedral  crystals,*  of  deep  yellow 
colour,  and  exceeding  purity ;  at  greater  depths,  how- 
ever, it  frequently  assumes  the  hue  of  tarnished  silver, 
and  is  of  inferior  quality.f 

The  masses  (bunches J  of  gold, — on  which  this  mine 
has  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  twenty-five  fathoms — 
have  an  endlong  dip  or  shoot  X  towards  the  east 

In  some  places  a  few  laminss  of  quartz  and  micaceous 
iron-ore  overlie  the  (Jacotinga)  metalliferous  bed. 

(d.)  In  the  Itahira  mine  similar  rocks  prevail; — 

*  "  Near  the  surfaoe  a  eondderable  proportion  of  the  gold  ooeiin  in  ootahedr&l 
"  erjetals."^HBinrooi>»  ComwaU  CM,  Ihmu.,  vx.  p,  228. 

"  The  greater  number  of  rare  and  earione  crjntalline  mineralf  oeeor  in  the 
'*ehaUower  portions  of  Mn,  and  nanallf  where  goesan  it  plentiAils  •  •  • 
"  these  rarities  are,  howevert  seldom  found  in  oonneotion  with  large  quantities 
*<  of  ore ;  though  other  parts  of  the  same  M$$  maj  be  prodnotiTe.-^ 

Rid,  T.  p.  206. 

Beoquerel,  DraiU  de  NleetrieiU  H  du  magnitims,  m.  p.  812.  Taylor,  Admti/le 
JismotTfyi.  p.  431. 

t "  L*or  qu'elle  foumit  d'abord  ^taitd'une  belle  oouleur  Jaune  et  du  titre  de 
"  28/b.  8 ;  male  celni  que  Ton  trouTa  plus  tard  ayait  une  couleur  obsoure.  Au 
"  rests,  oe  que  Ton  perdit  par  la  eouleur  <m  le  regagna  par  la  quantity  et,  dans 
**  Tespace  de  deux  mois,  on  retire  de  eette  mine  trois  oent  quarinte  trois  mares  " 
(210-87  lbs.  TVvy). 

Sbnb.  MA.Noa£  Jozft  Pibbb  da  Silya  Poims ;  Ouarda-Mdr  Geral. 

Voyagedantles  Pravmee$  de  Biode  Janeiro  et  de  JftMoe  Qeraee  (Saint  HiUire), 
z.  p.  273.     O  Beereador  MmeirOt  i.  p,  146. 

*'  L'or  de  quelques  mines  des  enviroiis  de  Itsbira  do  Matto  Dentro  oontient 
«  commun^ent  40  jt  50  per  eent.  du  palladium." 

CiAussBV,  BuOeime  de  VAoadimAe  Bayak  dee  Seiencee  de  BrmeUes, 
TUX.  (Ire  partie)  p.  827. 

t  Henwood,  CpriMMiff  GeoJL  2VWM.,  T.  p.  108 ;  Tz.p.228;  ilnt^,  pp.  122, 200. 

II 
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but  mantling  the  peak — ^they  range  from  south-east  to 
north-west,  and  incline  about  45*  north-east.* 

The  metalliferous  deposit  is  seldom  less  than  three  or 
more  than  eight  feet  in  width ;  its  ingredients,  as  well 
earthy  as  metallic,  are  identical  with  those  wrought  at 
Santa  Anna;  but  its  richest  portions  Cbunches'f)t — 
which  have  been  opened  as  much  as  forty  fiithoms  from 
the  surface,  dip  or  shoot  lengthwise  towards  the  north- 
west. 

Many  other  gold-mines  have  been  worked  in  the 
neighbourhood,^  with  more  or  less  success. 

The  rocks  above  the  (Jacotinga)  metalliferous  de- 
posit, pass  gradually  into  a  breccia  (Tapanhoacanga; 

•Kenwood,  Cornwall  CM,  2Vww.,  Ti.  pu  227. 

t "  L'ezploitation  de  Tltabira  est  plus  importante  encore  que  eelle  de  la 
"  Concdga5.  Le  mineral  j  eat  ploa  proche  de  la  aurface  de  la  montagne,  et» 
**  ponr  crenaer  lee  galeries  -qui  Tont  obliqnementy  on  n*e8t  oblige  de  traTeraer  dee 
<*  bancB  de  roche.    Auciin  btU^a  n'a  foomi  Juaqu'iei  plna  de  qoatre  oneet  d'or." 

"  A  r^poque  ot  les  fouillea  dn  e6t^  ooddental  de  Tltabira  ftirent  commenolee, 
M  nn  dee  minenra,  m^oontent  dn  r^ultat  de  sea  traTanz,  alUdt  abandonner  sea 
**  recherohes,  lonque  la  chute  d'un  pen  de  terre  lui  lit  d^couvrir  one  Tcin  d'or  al 
**  abondante,  qu'en  six  jours,  U  obtint  64  marcs"  (39*34  lbs.  Ihty)  **  d'or  arec 
"  douse  ouyriers."    ♦  •  • 

"  Malgr^  la  vigilance  des  int^ress^s,  le  pillage  des  ouyriers  «8t  si  considerable, 
«<  que  les  trois  quarts  de  'I'or  qui  eireule  dans  les  cabarets  du  pays,  sortent  de 
"  oette  exploitation." — Sbitb.  M.  J,  Pisis  da  Silya  Poktm. 

Voyage  dam  let  Profrifieee  de  Rio  de  Janeiro  et  de  Minoi  Oeraet  (Saint  Hilaire), 
I.  p,  272.     O  Recreador  MineirOf  i.  p.  146. 

{  «  La  Concei^aS  fut  ezploit^e  par  une  compagnie  qui  r^unit  plusieurs  centaines 
«  d'ouyriers,  et,  en  pea  de  mois,  un  bameau  s'est  €iejk  sur  la  plus  a£freuse  mon- 
**  tagne.  A  I'^poque  de  la  d^ouTerte  de  la  mine,  on  avalt  di6)k  trouT^,  dans  une 
*'  tranch6e,  un  gros  fil  d'or  d'une  demi-toise  de  longeur,  qui  adb^rait  au  mineral 
*^de  fer  pierreuz*;  et,  plus  r^eemmetiUne  seule  bateA  a  foumi  vingt-huit  marca  " 
(17*21  lbs.  Troff)  "  d*or.  Ce  m^tal  se  pr^sente  ici  en  lames  fragiles  plus  ou 
««4noinesgrandes;  on  le  trouve  aussl  en  grains  ou  en  poudre  d'une  couleur 
"  Tariable.  Jusqu'  k  pr^ent  on  a  reconnu  a  la  Conoei^aS  deux  £paisses  couches 
'*4nin^ales  s^par^es  par  on  lit  d'une  toise,  et  de  long  des  mtaies  couches  diters 
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Canga*)  which — ^in  some  places  only  a  few  inches,  but 
in  others  several  feet  thick — ^is  composed  chiefly  of 
massive  brown  iron-ore^  irregularly  mixed  with  quartz- 
ose  iron-mica-slate,  clay*slate,  and  quartz*  The  blocks, 
of  which  it  is  made  up,  are  seldom  more  than  a  few 
inches  in  bigness;  and  most  of  their  edges^  seem  to 
have  suffered  decomposition  or  abrasion.  These  are 
cemented  by  indurated  brown — ^sometimes  spotted  and 
streaked  with  red — iron-ore;  through  which  gprains 
of  quartz,  and — ^less  frequently— crystalline  particles  of 
gold  f  are  occasionally  scattered. 

The  tools  in  general  use  are  inefficient  and  rude, 
operations  are  therefore  costly  and  slow.     A  sharpened 


<<  iilons  qui,  eomme  elles,  s'^tendent  dant  la  direction  du  N.E,  au  S.O.  Dans  un 
*<  interridle  de  seiae  ana,  lea  propri^tairea  ont  retir^  de  la  mine  plna  de  yingt 
"  mille  marea  "  (12,296*66  lbs.  Troy)  **  d'or,  et  Ton  peat  caleulernn  quart  en  ana 
*'  poor  lea  Tola,  qui  aont  eztr^mement  oommnna." 

Sine.  M.  J.  Pnuss  da  Silya  Pontes. 

Voyage  dam  leo  Provineos  do  Bio  de  Janeiro  ol  do  Minao  Ooraoi  (Saint  Hilaire), 
I.  p.  272.     O  BBcroadar  JftrMtro,  i.  p.  146. 

*  "  Tapamhoaamga  aignifie,  dana  nn  idiome  afirieain,  t^te  de  nigra :  lea  mineura 
«  ont  donn^  oe  nom  a  la  roche  dont  il  eat  queation,  ^oauae  de  aa  aurface  raboteuse 
«  et  qui  paralt  ooncr^tionnte  conune  une  h^atite.'* — ^roir  Esokwbqb,  Annates 
dee  Minea,  yui.  (1823)  p.  420.    Pluto  BraoiUenno,  p.  224. 

Mawe,  JVavek  m  Branl,  p.  303.  Ton  Spix  und  Ton  Martiua,  Boise  in  BratiUen, 
I.  p. 841.  Clauaaen,  BulleHna  dioV Acadimio  Boyaie doBruxdleo fyiii,  (Irepartie) 
p.  336.  Gardner,  TVavelo  in  the  interior  of  Braeilf  p.  478.  Henwood,  Cornwall 
Geol,  TVofif.,  Ti.  p.  228.  Henaaer  et  Claraa,  Annalea  dee  Mines,  6me  S^iie,  XTii. 
p.  291. 

t "  Cette  terre  renferme  de  petita  criataux  d*or  extr^ent  beaux," 

Yon  Esohwbob,  Annales  dee  Mines,  vin.  p.  421. 

The  atreeta  of  Itabira  are  flooded  during  beaTj  raina;  which  bring  from 
higher  grounds,  and  depoait  in  croTicea  of  the  uneTen  paTement,  quantities  of 
earth  and  aandy  auriferoua  iron-ore.  These  are  collected  and  careftilly  waahed 
by  children,  who  exchange  with  petty  ahopkeepera,  for  bits  of  (rqpaduraj  coarae 
augar,  the  few  grains  of  gold  they  extract. 
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bar  of  iron  (the  Alahanca*)  is  used  for  splitting  the 
harder  rocks ;  the  common  miner's*pick  serves  to  break 
ore  of  ordinary  quality :  whilst  a  somewhat  pointed 
hoe  (the  Almocafre'\)  suffices  for  the  softer  ingredients. 

Most  of  the  ore  obtained  is  carried  in  shallow  wooden 
bowls  (CarumhhsX)^  on  the  heads  of  negro-workmen^ 
to  the  surface,  through  inclined  openings  on  the  dip  or 
shoot  of  the  richer  masses  (hunches)  of  Jacotinga.  At 
Santa  Anna^  however,  a  small  whim^  worked  by  oxen, 
slowly  raises  some  of  the  ore  in  buckets  (kU^bles) 
through  a  vertical  shaft§ 

(«.)  A  circuit  of  eighty  miles  at  least  is  supplied 
with  hooks,  hoes,  and  other  agricultural  implements 
of  iron  manufactured  at  and  near  Itabira.|| 

*  '*  UAlawmea  est  une  barre  de  fer  d'enTiron  troii  k  quttre  pieds  de  longueiir, 
« termin^e  d'un  e6t^  par  un  coin,  et  de  Tantre  par  tin  pio  en  pyramide  qoadran- 
**  gnlaire."— -Saikt  Hilaibx,  Foyoye  dam  ritUineur  de  Briti!,  u  p.  244. 

f  «  On  disigne  sou  le  nom  d*tdmooafir§  nne  pioche  aplatie  et  eoarb6e.*'— iM^ 
p.  246. 

Agricola,  Df  r»  MetaOiea  (1857),  p.  110,  Jiff,  B. 

X  Ce  mot^  dant  le  langage  des  Indient,  lignifle  ^eoiUe  de  ferfiw." 

Saixt  Hilaibb,  V^yoffe  dtme  rJntMeur  de  Brdeil,  i.  p.  246. 

{  Henwood,  ComwaU  GeoL  Trane.,  vi.  p.  228. 

I  '*  Les  forges  de  Oirao  se  composaient  de  huit  fonmeanz,  eonstnuta  comine 
M  eelui  du  colonel  Antonio  Tomas,  et  dans  lequels  on  pouTait  fondre  &  la  Mm  nn 
**  arobe  (82  liv.)  de  m^tal.  Le  feu  ^tait  entretenn  dans  les  fonmeaux  par  des 
«( soufflets  povr  la  plupart  mis  en  mouyement  par  I'eau.  Comine  le  mineral  se 
<*  tronTe  k  Oirao  en  masses  tr^-compactes,  on  eommen^alt  par  le  broyer  k  I'aide 
«  d'un  bocard,  dont  le  moteur  4tait  nne  roue  hydrauliqne.  TTne  autre  roue  do 
«  mtene  genre  faisait  mou7oir  le  marteau  destin^  k  battre  le  fer.  La  forge  de 
"  Girao  entretenait  enyiron  Tingtrcinq  ouTriers,  dont  la  moiti£  se  composait  d'es- 
'<  claTCS.  Les  autres,  libres,  et  presque  tous  blancs,  4taient  nourris  et  recoTaient 
^  one  Taleur  d'enyiron  Tingt  sous  par  Jour." 

Saimt  Hilaixb,  Veyage  done  rimUriem  de  BrieU,  z.  p.  291. 

Hawe,  Tra/eeU  t»  BraaU^  p.  206.    von  Eschwege,  Phdo  BraeOietuie,  pp.  609* 
629.  Ton  Spix  und  Ton  Martins^  Bern  m  BraeiUen,  u.  p.  426.  Gardner,  TYaeeie 
il,  p.  482. 
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(/.)  Between  Morro  Agudo  and  Pericaba  the  f/to- 
columitej  quartzose  mica-slate  is  conformably  overlaid 
by  (Itahirite)  alternating  layers  of  iron  and  quartz ; 
in  which  a  bed  of  (Jacotinga)  specular  and  oxydulated 
ore,  mixed  with  minute  quantities  of  grey  manganese 
and  still  smaller  proportions  of  gold, — traced  more 
than  twenty  miles  from  north  to  south, —  has,  at 
Monlevadcy^  long  been  quarried  to  a  width  of  fifty  feet 
for  smelting. 

Seven  Catalan  furnaces  and  six  ordinary  forges  are 
used  to  prepare  stamp-headSj  strapping-plates,  gudgeons, 
cranks,  and  other  heavy  pieces  of  mining  machinery. 

Charcoal — the  only  fuel  employed  in  the  iron  manu- 
facture of  Minas — ^made  of  hard  wood  grown  on  high, 
exposed,  and  stony  ground,  produces,  from  the  same 
ore,  tougher  metal  than  that  obtained  from  softer  timber 
which  has  flourished  in  low,  sheltered,  and  swampy 
places.f 

The  Brazilian — like  the  Castilian  and  Catalan — 
iron-smelters  obtain  their  blasts  from  the  fall  of  water 
through  long  tubes  into  wooden  pneumatic  receivers ; 
a  method  long  and  frequently  used  to  produce  venti- 
lation in  the  mines  of  Cornwall.;]:    At  Monlevade  the 


•  De  MonlaTade,  Aimale$  de§  Mine$t  iv.  p.  187.  Uensier  et  duras,  IbH  Sme 
86rie,  xyii.  p.  291.    Ant^,  p.  171>  Note  *. 

tM.de  Monleyade,  MSS. 

t  As  Pryoe,  who  wrote  in  1778,  deseiibes  {MmeraJoffia  CarmAimiis,  pp.  146- 
lis,  200-202)  seTenl  other  modes  of  Tentilatioii  but  makes  no  mention  of  this, 
we  may  infer  that  it  was  then  unknown  in  ComwaU. 

Present  enquiry  when,  where,  and  by  whom  this  method  of  yentilation  began 
to  be  used  in  the  mines  of  ComwaU  has  been  without  ayaiL    The  following  axe 
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fall  18,  according  to  circumstances,  from  twenty  to 
twenty-eight  feet.* 

The  quartzose  talc-slate  of  the  Cara^  which  con^ 


amongst  the  earliest  instances  ascertained;  VaX  it  is  not  pretended  that  either  of 
them  was  the  first  :— 

Data.  Mina.  Aathoritr. 

1802 Tincroft William  Richards,  Bsq.,  MSB. 

1812  I    ••••  ^l>ofeoaih John  Rule,  Esq.,  ^ 


.g.A  5    ^itNMdSaiis  (DeTon)  ••••••  Captain  James  Holman,    „ 


UniUd  MmM Captain  Simon  Davey,       y, 

^"*  ••••{    2^il!Jlr'*.*!!??r..!r.IIll  Nicholas  ViTian;  Esq.,      „ 
1817 NorthBotkdor Joseph  "^Tian,  Esq.,         „ 

"  Lorsque  Ton  a  k  sa  disposition  nne  chute  d*ean  de  8  il  4  metres  an  rndna 
**  hantenr,  on  pent  I'tttiUser  ponr  ^tablir  nne  tnm^^  qni  sera  placde  pr6s  da 
**  TouTerture  d'entrfte  de  I'air  dans  la  mine.  *  *  *  La  construction  de  la 
**  trompe,  est  d'aiUenrs  asset  g^iralcment  comnnft.  •  •  •  EUe  se  oompoee 
*'  d'nn  canal,  qui  amine  I'eau ;  d'un  arbre  forft,  recerant  I'eau  par  sa  partie 
'*  8up6rieure,  et  pos6  sur  le  fond  sup^rieur  d*une  caisse  on  barrique,  ourerte  par 
**  le  has,  et  plong^  dans  nne  fosse  remplie  d'eau ;  d'une  plaque  de  fonte  appelte 
**  iabUer,  sur  laqueUe  se  brise  Teau  tombant  par  I'arbre  creuz ;  et  d'un  porte-Tcnte 
**  ou  conduit  implant^  sur  le  fond  sup^rieur  de  la  caissCi  par  lequel  Fair  d^ag6  de 
**  I'eau  est  amen6  dans  le  puits  ou  galerie  d*entr6e  de  Pair.  L' arbre  creuz  est 
« termin^e  it  sa  partie  sup^rieure  par  une  esp^ce  d'entonnoir,  appel^  ^tran^yiOon, 
'*  Quatre  trous,  nomm^  <^pt^afa«rv,  sont  percte  imm^diatement  au-dessous  de 
*'  r^tranguillon  et  permettent  Tentr^e  de  I'air  atmosph6rique  qui  est  entrain^  par 
"  I'eau.  Dans  la  trompe  de  Ranciif  I'arbre  creux  arait  un  diamttre  int^rieur  de 
«0m*22"  (8«66 inches) ;  "  l'6tranguillon, un diamAtre de Om  Iff  "  (5-90inche8). 
**  La  hauteur  de  la  chute,  depuis  le  seuil  du  canal  qui  amenait  I'eau  jusqu'  an 
'<  teblier,  6tait  de  8n  -61 "  (  88*89  feet) ;  « le  Tolume  d'eau  motrice  de  40  ^  50  Utxea  " 
(1*437  to  1*796  cubic  feet)  *'  par  seconde.  L'air  pouTait  ^tre  comprim^  dans  la 
'*  barrique,  de  fa^n  que  I'ezc^  de  sa  pression  sur  la  pression  atmosphMque 
**  fti  mesur6  par  une  colonne  d'eau  de  0<n'85  "  (2*79  feet),  *'  ou  par  une  cdonne 
«<  de  mercure  de  Om-062  "  (2*44  inches)  «  de  hauteur.  La  Yitesse  de  l'air  sortant 
"  sous  une  telle  compression  6tait  de  114  mitres  "  (374*02  feet)  "  par  seconde." 
Daubvibson,  Annalet  dn  Mines,  2me  S6rie,  IT.  (1828)  pp.  211*218, 

Thibaud  et  Tardy,  Ihidj  Ire  S6rie,  Tin.  (1828)  pp.  296-628.  H4ron  de  Tille- 
«  fosse,  De  la  RieheM$e  MnUrtde,  Fl.  XLXX.  fig.  10-14  (1819).  Combes,  TmiU 
de  VExphUatim  dee  Minee^  ii.  pp.  604, 605.  Henwood,  Bxtnuiefinm  the  Beeorde 
of  Oovemment  (Calcutta,  1856),  p.  41.  Mackworth,  Beport  of  the  Royal  Con^ 
waU  Poiytet^nic  Society  (1856),  p.  80.  Scoficm,  The  U$^  Mekde  tmd  Umr 
AUay  (1867)>  p.  33.    Trurauy  Ihid,  p.  138.* 

«  M.  de  Honlerade,  MS8, 
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tains  gold  at  Santa  Hita^*  is  succeeded  by  thin  alter- 
nations of  quartz  and  iron-ore,t  exactly  resembling 
those  at  Itabira,X  Santa  Anna^^  Manlevade^W  Corrego 
de  Sao  Miguel^^  Cocaes,^  and  Gongo  Soco.% 

Maintaining  a  general  parallelism  to  the  mountain- 
side, they  range  10*  W.  of  N.  &  E.  of  S.  through  a 
succession  of  picturesque  hills;  which  at  Boa  Vista^ 
Pitanguij  Morro  das  A  hnaSf  Agoa  Quente,  Piracatu, 
PissarraOf  Fazendao^  and  DuraOj  are  deeply  scarred 
by  the  (Cattas**)  works  of  ancient  gold-miners. 

Although  this  formation  is  nowhere  utterly  destitute 
of  gold,  those  parts  only  of  it  are  wrought,  which — 
limited  in  some  places  to  the  beds,  but  in  others  to  the 
joints,— <^onsist  of  crystallized  specular  iron,  mixed 
with  smaller  quantities  of  grey  manganese,  talc,  earthy 
brown  iron-ore,  and  quartz. 

(^•)  At  Boa  Vista  granular  quartz,  and  specular 
iron-ore  sometimes  of  lamellar  sometimes  of  crystalline 
structure,  alternate  in  thin  beds;  which  —  dipping 
40*-46"  E.— range  10*  W.  of  N.  &  E.  of  S.  in  some 
places,  but  N.  and  S.  in  others. 

The  ore — chiefly  iron-glance,  quartz,  and  talc,  the 
refuse  of  former  operations — ^is  conveyed  by  hand  in 
shallow   wooden  bowls  (Carumhh)j  from  even  the 

•  Ani€,  p.  180* 

t  *'  A  CaUa$  Alias  il  7  a  des  laTages  oonud^rablet .  A  Corvos  il  en  eziste  aussi 
**  beaaconp,  dont  un  rapporta  Q  y  qoelques  ann6es,  en  un  seul  mois,  an  b6n6fice 
"  net  6nonne  de  19,200  fir.  (£764),  en  7  employant  seolement  quatre  ndgres."    . 

Mawx,  Annalei  des  Mines,  n.  (1817),  p.  216. 
t  il»<0,  p.  216.        M»^>P*214.        lilnfo,  p.219«        IT  Poftoa. 
••  «  On  tppelle  ainsi "  (CcbUos)  "  les  ezcaTationi  faitea  par  lea  ancient  minenrs." 

Saixt  HniATWi,  Va^ags  dmu  VlnUriem  du  BrUil,  i.  p.  188. 
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deepest  pits,  to  the  (Rancho)  washing-shed;  where 
small  quantities  of  gold  are  separated  from  it  by  slaves, 
whose  working-dresses  are  merely  loin-cloths,  cotton 
rugs,  and  straw  hats. 

(A.)  At  the  foot  of  a  high  and  glittering  cliff  of 
specular  iron-ore  deeply  scarped  by  the  works  of  ancient 
miners,  Pitangui  *  is  wrought,  to  a  depth  of  about  ten 

•  «  The  mine  of  Quarda  M6r  Innocencio  is  a  large  excayation  in  the  side  of  a 
**  range  of  grotesque  mountains  "  (the  Cara4*a>.  **  The  upper  stratum  is  red 
"  oehrey  earth  of  about  twentj  feet  thick;  underneath  follows  the  ferro-mic»- 
«  ceous  slate,  with  sand  between  the  laminBi  which  ezaetlj  resembles  the  ore 
**  smelted  at  Timbopeba ;  and,  below  that,  compact  magnetic  or  oxjdulated  iron- 
"  ore.  These  lower  beds  were  traversed  by  veins  of  ferruginous  quarts,  in  im- 
**  mediate  contact  with  which  there  was  in  most  cases  some  specular  iron  in.thlii 
"  laminso.  The  gold  existed  in  the  quarts  yeins  which  were  thin ;  but  seTeral 
"  nearly  three  feet  across  had  been  just  coyered  up  by  a  fall  of  the  upper  stratum.'* 
♦  •  • 

**  The  quarts  yeins  alone  are  consigned  to  the  stamping  milL"    •  •  * 
**  The  larger  masses  are  split  by  means  of  fire." 

*<  From  this  lavra  1  proceeded  to  another  of  exactly  the  same  formation ;  thA 
**  iron,  howeyer,  containing  a  little  gold,  is  stamped  as  well  as  the  quarts." 

Caxdolbugb,  TraveU  wi  South  Ameriea,  zi.  p.  383. 

**  Diese  Goldmine  wird  schon  seit  achtsig  J'ahren^  und  swar  fHSher  mit  sehr 
"  yieleUy  jetst  nur  mit  achtsig  Negem  betrieben.  Auf  dem  weissen  Quarsschiefer, 
^  der  dm  Hauptstock  des  gansen  Gebirges  bildet,  liegt  hier  ein  machtiges  Lager 
'*  des  eisenhaltigen  oder  sogenannten  Eisenglimmerschiefers,  welches,  in  einer 
"  Hohe  yon  dreissig  bis  yiersig  Klaftem  entblosst,  steile,  stahlgraue  Wande 
"  darstellt  Diese  Qebirgsart  besteht  aus  einem  Deinkomigen,  rauchgrauen 
**  Quarse,  undstahlgrauen,  feinkomigen  Eisenglanse,  der  die  Stelle  des  gemeinen 
''  Glimmers  yertritt.  Gewohnlich  ist  sle  dfinn,  selten  bis  su  einem  Fuss  dick 
**  geschichtet,  oft  bei  grossem  Quarsgehalte  fast  xerrelblich,  und  auf  den 
^  Ablosungen  mit  gelblich  braunem  Eisenocker  tibersogen.  Hie  und  da  kommt 
**  darin  grossblattriger,  moistens  wellenfSrmlg  gebogener,  derber  Eisenglans  tor. 
"  Der  sogenannte  Elsenglimmerschiefer  streicht  in  Stunde  22  yon  SUden  nach 
"  Norden,  und  fallt  unter  Winkeln  yon  60"*  bis  80*"  nach  Osten.  Mehr  oder 
**  weniger  vom  Quarse  abgesondert  kann  sein  Eisengehalt  flinfsig  bis  siebensig 
*'  Frocente  betragen.  Man  bemerkt  Uebergange  in  reinen  Eisenglans,  hauflger 
**  aber  noch  in  den  Quarsschiefer,  der  die  Hauptformation  ausmacht,  und  dem 
<!  er  nur  als  machtiges  Lager  untergeordnet  ist.  Gegen  den  Gipfel  des  Serges 
<*  bin  wird  diese  Bildung  yon  der,  bereito  bei  Villa  Rica  beschriebenen  Eisen- 
"  steinflotsformation  bedeckt,  in  welcher  grosse  Sttlcke  yon  Bisenersen,  die  bei 
"  dem  Ooldwasehen  nicht  serstossen  werden  konnen,  werden  yon  den  Negem  auf 
^  dem  Kopfb  ma  der  Mine  getragen,  und  l&ngs  dem  Berge  yor  dem  Hause  in 
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fathoms,  or  tva  series  of  auriferoos  Una  ;  of  vhich, 
one — parallel  to  the  cleavage  of  the  oeighbouring  rock 
— ranges  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  inclines  48'-65'  SJ5. ; 
the  other — conforming  to  one  series  of  its  joints — 
bears  about  S.E.  &  N.W.»  and  dips  62-78'  N.E. 
Partaking,  as  usual,  the  mineral  character  of  the  ad- 
joining formation,  they  alike  consist  of  specular  and 
earthy  brown  iron*ore  mixed  with  smaller  quanties  of 
manganese,  talc,  and  quartz.  The  particles,  threads, 
F^.  16.  mutQvu 

AUtmaUng  bcmJt  iff  giM  and  iti  ntatrUi  (iwtunl  tin). 


"  einsn  hohan  Wall  an^eteblclitet,  der  dls  giouten  ScIuneliwBika  Jahie  lang 
"  la  bMohafUgan  im  Blande  tritia.  Dai  0«ld  Ut  Ton  goldgelbet  FMbe,  nnd 
"  konimt  iwiich«n  dem  Eltenglimnicrtabierei  In  fatnen  Eornem  tot,  dis  vtele 
"  riD»lncKr7«UUiwtIaiuflaohenKig«ii,andbiiireilca(aaDsiiiuidei  gemoluen 
"lind,  duadanebKiB  ZoUUnige,  daima,tahreut&rmIga,aiieiD«iidet  itoHendB 
"  Reihen  bilden.  Aueh  im  Biaenitetulotie  ond  im  Qtuns  kommt  Qold  vot, 
"  mehl  ftbat  nnch  aof  den  AblMODgan  dei  deibaii  Biiengluim  lelbit.  Bin 
"  nachtiget  Bacli  fallt  lur  EegaDtsit  aiu  dem  obnen  Thcils  dei  Beigei  In  dia 
"  biounte  Schlucht,  welche  daa  SilBDglimmertchiefeilagsr  blldet,  brlngt  die, 
"  ao*  d«D  EiienittinOSti  anf  der  Hohe  da*  Beigei  loagsiiiHiiBii  Qoldtttailehcu 
"  mit  lich,  nnd  vaacbt  dm  Schlich  «u  dem  Mireibliehen  Blwnglimmerachiahi 
"  ab«iifrdU  dnieti,  Bin  Theil  deiselbcn  iriid  In  elnen,  luteihalb  der  Faiesdai 
"  Toigerichtetan  Teich  barabgefUbit,  nnd  hiaraai  dai  edle  Matall  mitt«Ut  d«i 
'  ■  Fateai  aiugeiTuclien.  Baim  Bchmelian  arhiUt  dai  bleaiga  Qold,  frAhnohBfaiUcli 
"  dniclt  di«  babachtlichs  Belmengimg  ton  Bikonitcln,  Arteuik  and  Spleaiglani." 
TOx  Bfix  VXD  TON  Maktivi,  Btue  an  BratUien,  I.  pp.  VH-6,  TOk 
SaaawMOM,  PMo  BrMiUmi;  p.  18. 
KK 
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and  flakes  of  gold — obedient,  perhaps,  to  some  influ- 
ence of  the  strata — are  arranged  in  parallel  bands; 
which  alternate  with  corresponding  stripes  of  the 
matrix,  and  dip  (shoot)  east  from  the  granite*  (fig.  16 J. 
Negroes  carry  the  ore  in  bowls  on  their  heads  to  the 

sarface.t 

(u)    The  works  at  Monro  das  Almas  present  a 

precipice  of  specnlar  iron-ore,  higher  and  broader  than 

that  at  Pitangui  ;  but  the  auriferous  laminse  it  contains 

are  irregular  and  poor.   Although  they  have  long  been 

abandoned,   heavy  rains  still  strip  from  them,  and 

deposit  in  the  Gorrego  da  Gangtca,  an  abundance  of 

ore ;  from  which  a  few  poor  people  extract,  by  stealth, 

trifling  quantities  of  gold. 

(7.)  At  Agoa  Quente%  the  ancient  open-works  are 
much  smaller,  but  the  modern  mining  operations  which 
have  intersected  a  great  breadth  of  iron  mica-slate  are 
far  more  extensive  than  those  at  Pitangui  and  Boa 
Vista. 

(L)  The  specular  and  oxydulated  ore  and  the  quartz 
of  which  (Itahirite)  iron  mica-slate  is  chiefly  com- 
posed commonly  form  alternate  layers  of  small  but 
uniform  thickness.  These  are  usually  persistent ;  but 
now  and  then  a  band — indifferently  of  either  ingre- 
dient— dwindles  and  disappears  {Fig.  17) ;  at  intervals 
masses  and  laminss  of  one  mineral  are  enveloped  in 
strata  of  the  other ;  sometimes  the  materials — though 

«  AnU,  p.  176. 

t  Henwood,  QcrmoaU  Qmtl,  TVofW.,  vi.  p.  228 ;  Axte^  p.  218. 
X  "  At  Agoa  Quente  an  old  man  remembered  the  water  which  had  issued  luke- 
**  warm  £rom  the  mine ;  but  which  had  lately  been  oovered  up  by  a  fall  of  earth." 

CALDOLBvas,  TroneU  in  Swtth  America,  il  p.  283. 
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Id  nneqnal  proportions — are  thoroughly  mixed;  and 
not  uncommoDly  octahedral  crystals  of  ozydulated  ore 
are  imbedded  in  specular  iron. 

Between  beds  of  difierent  mineral  character  crevices 
are  numerous;  some  of  theee  are  several  fathoms  in 
length  and  height,  but  few  are  more  than  a  cotiple  of 
lines  and  none  exceed  two  inches  in  width.  Quartz,^ — 
here  and  there  crystalline  and  enclosing  at  times  crys- 
tals of  titaaite,*— often  either  porous  or  cellular^  but 
as  frequently  specular, — is  plentiful  in  some  of  them; 
the  hydrous  oxide  of  iron  hangs  in  stalactites  from  the 
roofs  and  forms  tuherculated  crusts  on  the  floors  of 
others;  whilst  an  earthy  yellowish-brown  iron  ochre 
fills  the  rest 

Some  of  the  joints  are  filled  with  angular  masses 
of  specular  ore  and  ferruginous  quartz,  cemented  by 
hydrous  oxide  of  iron  and  imbedded  in  similar  ochre. 

At  some  distance  above  the  mica-slat^  hut  beneath 
the  (JacotiTtga)  auriferous  beds,  the  alternating  strata 

Fiff.n.  AOCA  avBim  or  BuiufAL. 

Altematinfflaj/tnofjuarttandcfiroiyon.duplaeidbytmaa 

(Natnnl  •lie.} 


•  De  Honlerwle,  Aiutaln  d»i  ilmai,  IT.  (IS19)  p.  136.    Lery,  DMer^ptim 
d'HM  coil*etiondeMiiiiTiitu,/i>rmi4parM.  A.  JSnttotii,  lu.  p.  330. 
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of  iron-ore  and  of  quartz  are,  at  short  intervals,  ob- 
liquely traversed  by  veins  of  quartz ;  which — ^seldom 
exceeding  half,  and  generally  less  than  a  quarter,  of 
an  inch  in  width — have  neither  a  horizontal  nor  a 
vertical  range  of  more  than  a  few  feet*  These,  how- 
ever small,  so  dislocate  all  the  beds  they  intersect,  that 
each  severed  portion  occupies  a  higher  relative  position 
in  the  upper  (kanging-waU),  than  its  counterpart  in 
the  (foot-wall)  lower,  side  of  the  cross-vein  {FigA7).f 
The  extent  of  displacement  (throw)— nxelj  exceeding 
half  an  inch — is  greatest  at  the  middle  of  every  cross- 
vein;  but — gradually  diminishing  towards  either  ex- 
tremity,— is,  at  length,  barely  perceptible.*  Beyond 
the  range  of  each  intersection,  however,  the  rocks — 

•  «  Some  crots-veint  seem  peculiar  or  confined  to  certain  lodei,  and  do  not 
**  extend  to  parallel  ones,  howeyer  near ;  vhilat  othert  appear  only  at  certain 
"  levela  on  a  single  lode,  and  disappear  upwards,  downwards,  and  at  either  end." 

Hbkwood,  ComtoaU  Oeok  2VaiM.,  Y.  p.  881 ;  Antey  p.  125. 

t  At  Wheal  Peever  the  tia-lode,  underlaying  south,  is  traTersed  in  its  down- 
ward course  by  two  Mlidei,  both  underlying  north ; — 

In  one  ease  the  part  of  the  MU  in  the  upper  side  {hanffktfffpoa)  of  the  $Ud4  ie  18  ftns.  higher,— 
in  the  other  w  n  n  n  »  ^h  '^*  lowcft 

than  the  respective  counterparts  in  the  opposite  sides  Cfooi  waOtJ  of  the  iUdes. 

These  interesting  intersections— described  by  John  Williams,  Jun.,  Esq., 
F.E.S.,  Geol,  Tratu,  rr,  (1813)  p.  144,  Fl.  VII.  fig.  2;  Bichard  Thomas,  Esq., 
C.E.,  Survey  of  the  Mining  District  between  Chaoetoater  €tnd  Camborne  (1819), 
pp.  28,  61,  Section  IX. ;  Joseph  Came,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  F.G.S.,  ComtoaU  OeoL 
Trans.,  ii.  ( 1819)  p.  20,  Fl.  11.  fig.  2 ;  John  Hawkins,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  Ihid  (1820), 
p.  238,  Fl.  IV.  fig.  4,— were  surveyed  and  figured  in  1803  by  the  late  Benjamin 
Sampson,  Esq.,  of  Tullimaar. 

"  The  down-slides  are  *  •  *  the  most  firequent  •  *  *  about  Bedruth  and 
«  Qwennap ;  but  in  St.  Agnes,  the  lodes  are  generally  started  upward." 

Hawums,  CornwaU  Geol.  Trans.,  ii.  p.  241. 

"  At  South  Wheal  Towan  the  lode  in  the  lower  (foot  wallj  occurs  at  a  higher 
"  level  than  in  the  upper  side  (hanging  toaUj  of  the  slide,** 

HsinrooD,  Proceedings  of  the  QeoU  Soc,  x.  (1832)  p.  405; 
Cornwall  OeoL  Trans.  T.  p.  331,  Fl.  VII.,  fig.  15. 
'<  At  Berland,  BuWs  or  North  Herland  lode  is  found  at  a  lower  point  in  the 
<*  lower  (fbotAPaUJ  than  in  the  upper  side  {hanging'wUl)  of  the  sUde  whiob  inter- 
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maintaining  their  normal  positions — exhibit  no  sign 
of  disturbance. 

(2.)  Within  a  short  distance  of  its  upper  boundary, 
the  (Itahvnte)  iron  mica-slate  contains,  for  a  few 
fathoms  in  breadth,  an  unusually  small  proportion  of 
quartz ;  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  mixed^  rather  than 
interlaminated  as  elsewhere,  with  the  ore.  Mica,  how- 
ever,— disposed  in  the  ordinary  manner — is,  on  the 
contrary,  more  than  commonly  abundant. 

The  beds — ^in  some  places  much  coarser  than  in 
others,  yet  everywhere  of  granular  texture — bear  10'- 
1 5**  W.  of  N.  &  E.  of  S.,  and  on  the  north  dip— as  at 
Boa  Vista  J  Pitanguij  and  Morro  das  ^foia«— 40*-52' 
E. ;  towards  the  south,  however,  they  gradually  assume 
a  higher  inclination,  and  at  length  dip  62*-76*'  W. 

(3.)  These  are  the  only  productive  beds  at  Agoa 

Quente  ;  and  it  is  in  limited  portions,  even  of  them, 

that  gold  abounds.     The  richer  parts — conforming  to 

the  cleavage,  and  partaking,  in  some  measure,  the 
nature  of  the  rocks  they  interlie — consist  chiefly  of 

specular  and  micaceous  iron-ore;   of  which  certain 

"  sects  it.'*— HsmnrooD,  Proeeedmgs  of  the  GedL  8oe.f  i.  (1832)  p.  405 ;  OfmwaU 
Geol.  Trmu.,  t.  Tabk  XXXIV. 

**  The  Mlip  or  plane  or  dislocation  hades,  dips,  underlays,  or  is  inclined  *  *  • 
"  so  as  to  pass  under  the  depressed  portion  of  the  strata  which  are  displaced. 
«(  •  •  •  In  some  hundred  instances  of  dislocation  /  have  never  teen  the  con' 
**  trary" — Pkopbssob  Phillips,  Ilhutratuma  of  the  Geology  of  Torkehiret  ii. 
(1836)  p.  Ill,  PL  XXIV.,  figs.  16,  17.    Ante,  p.  72,  Note. 

Pryce,  Mineralogia  Comtibientia,  p.  106.  Forster,  Section  of  the  Straia  from 
Newcattle  to  Cross  Fell,  pp.  191,  262.  Fox,  Report  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Poly- 
techme  Society  (1836),  pp.  90, 97.  Leithart,  Mineral  Veins.  Prestwich&  Morris, 
Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geoloyical  Society,  it.  (1846)  p.  402.  Dela  Condanune, 
Ibid,  Till.  (1862)  p.  193.  Wallace,  On  the  laws  Vfhich  reyulate  the  deposition  of 
Leodri^  in  Veins,  p.  82,  PL  VII. 
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neighbouring,  and  generally  parallel,  laminee  are  here 
and  there  unconformably  deflected;  but — resuming 
their  ordinary  directioQ  and  dip — within  diort  dis- 
tances they  re-approach  and  again  coincide.  Some  of 
the  lenticular  spaces  thus  included  are  no  more  than  a 
few  inches,  but  others  are  several  feet  in  length  and 
depth ;  none,  however,  exceed  eighteen,  and  most  of 
them  are  less  than  four,  inches  wide ;  whilst  many  are 

still  smaller. 

AO0&  ftVMMTi  or  BuiiirAi. 
^.18.  BorimmtalSaetitmof  lluJaeotingn. 


^■^^ 


a.  Lamlan  of  ipeenUr  mnd  micMCoiu  iron-oie. 
0.  Anriferoni  depodt  on  k  itou-wm. 
I.  Aucileioiu  maasa  ot  {Jaeotrng^  blown  Iron-ora,  inuiguieM,  tala,  qoMti, 
and  oz;dalalediioii. 

Within  these  smooth  undulating  boundaries 
{Fig,  18,  a.)» — quartz  in  unequal,  but  sometimes  in 
large  proportions, — minute  crystals  of  oxydulated  and 
titaniferous  ore  in  constant  abundance, — tt^ether  with 
scales  of  micaceous  iron,  flakes  of  talc,  and  nests  of 
felspar-clay  less  uniformly  distributed  and  in  smaller 
numbers, — are  imbedded  in  a  matrix  of  earthy  brown 
iron-ore  («.);  of  which  every  joint  and  crevice  is 
slightly  tinged  with  manganese. 

Crystals  of  oxydulated  iron-ore  and  quartz, — though 
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large  ingredients  in  these  deposits, — ^seldom  or  never 
enclose,  yet  are  often  imbedded  in,  gold.  Laminae  of 
talc  and  of  micaceous  iron-ore,  on  the  contrary,  alter- 
nate with  leaves  of  gold,  many  of  which  are  no  thicker 
than  paper.  But  of  the  various  modes  in  which  gold 
is  distributed  elsewhere,  few  have  been  unnoticed  in 

4 

some  part  or  other  of  the  earthy  brown  iron-ore,  which 
is  here  its  most  general  and  most  congenial  matrix. 

Beneath  extensive  works  of  early  gold-miners  which 
score  the  Morro  da  Agoa  Quente,  many  ill-directed 
holes  spread  in  different  directions  from  a  ragged-sided 
pit,  which,  measuring  twenty-four  fathoms  by  twelve 
at  the  top,  and  four  fathoms  square  at  the  bottom,  is 
about  nine  fiaithoms  deep.*  From  a  shaft  sunk  in  the 
north-eastern  corner  of  this  pit,  and  from  other  shafts 
near  it,  two  auriferous  formations  have  been  wrought 
to  a  depth  rather  exceeding  thirty  fathoms  from  the 
surface. 

(3 — a.)  The  MagalhaeSj  or  western  bed,  maintains 
throughout  a  range  10 -15*  W.  of  N.  &  E.  of  S. ;  but 

0Q6  part,— oonforming  to  the  rocks  adjoiningi — dips  ...  SO^-TC  £•  ;— 
whilst  another,  scaroely  sixty  &thoms  distant,     „    •••  W-^IS*  W.f 

But,  whether  the  dip  be  easterly  or  westerly,  the 
width — generally  less  than  one  inch — ^never  exceeds 
six  inches. 

Each  of  these  oppositely-inclined  portions  of  the 
same  bed  contains,  at  nearly  the  same  depth,  a  small 
deposit  (hunch)  of  gold.     (JPig- 18,  z.) 

*  He&wood,  BUmey,  Pensfflj,  Loke,  and  HitdMiiB,  BtpcrU  of  iih$  Impmai 
BratUian  3inUnff  AsMiaUwh  XLm.  (1847)  pp.  1-7- 
t  AnU,  p.  227, 
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Iw¥ihtn^€tr  Jni^MMiif  ounohm 


Depth, 
fim. 

width  of  btd. 
in*. 

Fyoportfon  of  gold 
In  the  ore. 

10    , 

. . . .     40— 6-0 

....      0-012773 

13    , 

4'0— 6*6 

....      0-006739 

18     . 

. . . .     l-O— 2-0 

....      0-002017 

20     , 

. . . .     0-7— 1-0 

....  Thinly  sprinkled  with  gold. 

21     , 

. . . .     0-6— 0-7 

•  •  • .  Traoes  of  gold. 

28     . 

, . . .     0-5— 0-7 

•  •  •  •  Slight  traces  of  gold. 

SoMemhnmeh. 

Depth. 

'^dthofbed. 
ins. 

Proportion  of  gold 
In  the  ore. 

14 

6-0 

....      0-008067 

21     , 

....     1-0— 2-0 

....  Very  thinlyspotted with  gold. 

Talcose  clay  is  largely  mixed  with  the  other  ingre- 
dients;* and,  towards  the  south,  small  crystals  of 
titaniferous  iron-ore  are  not  uncommon. 

(3 — b.)  The  Bomha  Grande  formation  conforms  to 
the  rocks  on  either  side,  dips  45^-72*  £. ;  and — often 
a  mere  line,  though  at  times  as  much  as  eighteen 
inches, — is  seldom  more  than  two  inches,  wide.  In 
the  poorer  parts  it  is  not  always  easy  to  ascertain  which 
of  several  divergent  talcose  faces  represents  the  metal- 
liferous bed.  The  richer  portions  {Fig.  18, ;».),  which 
never  exceed  a  few  feet  in  length,  though  they  are 
generally  several  fattioms  in  depth,  consist — as  already 
mentioned  * — of  iron-ore,  talc,  felspar,  and  gold.  Two 
of  the  largest  {Jmnches)  masses  {z.  z^  contained  gold 
in  the  following  proportions : — 
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Depth, 
fins. 

20 

25 
27 
28 

99 

34 
38 

39 

Depth, 
fins. 

11 

99 

20 
21 

99 
99 

99 

24 

99 
99 

25 

99 
99 
99 
99 
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Northern  Bunch, 
Width  of  bed.  Proportion  of  goid 
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ins. 

in  the  ore. 

1—4 

0-002598 

3—4 

0-006015 

3—4 

0-006648 

2—4 

0-000379 

1     2 

0-005217 

2     4 

•  •••  Thinly  spotted  with  gold. 

2    3 

•  •  •  •  Very  thinly  spotted  with  gold. 

3—6 

•  •  • .  At  intervals  thinly  spotted  with 
gold. 

1—2 

....  Slight  traces  of  gold. 

Southern  bttnch. 

Width  of  bed 
ins. 

Proportion  of  gold 
in  the  ore. 

12—14 

•  •  •  •  Very  thinly  spotted  with  gold. 

{ 


.   •   • 


.      2 — 3      ....  Thinly  spotted  wiih  gold  at 

iatemdB. 

.     4-6     0-016988 

.     6—8     0-008897 

.    7—10    0*008864 

2—3      ....  At  interrals  thinly  spotted  with 

gold. 

^S/  JSnr^ }    •  •  Thinly  sprinkled  with  gold. 

.  3—6  0-011975 

.  3—5  0-007091 

.  3—6  0-606944 

, 0000823 

0-001703 

0-004518 

0006187 

2—3  0008705 

LL 
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Southern  hmth  continued. 

Depth.'  Widih  of  bed.  Proportion  of  gold 

fins.  ine.  in  the  ore. 

25  4—6  0-013674 

29  2—3  0004384 

33  4—7  0003286 

35  2—4  0-005794 

..  1—3  0-004787 

2—3  0-000419 

3—4      ....   Spotted  with  gold. 

2 — 3      ....  Thinly  sprinkled  with  gold  at 

inteirals. 

38      2^3      ....   Sprinkled  with  gold. 

tSt7  ......  X^"^^  ....  fy 

41     1—2     0-001774 

,,       ••##••      1 — 2      .  •  •  •  Yeiy  thinly  Bpiinkled  with 

gold. 

(3_  e.)  Midway  between  these  Crunches)  masses  a 
cross-vein  {Fig.  18,  o)— bearing  10-20"  N.  of  E.  & 
S.  of  W.,  and  dipping  45*-58'*  N. — traverses  the  iron- 
slate,  nearly  at  right-angles,  but  deflects  the  auriferous 
(jacotinga)  bed  towards  the  left-hand.*  Whilst  inter- 
secting the  iron-rock  it  is  a  simple  seam  of  quartz  from 
two  to  four  inches  in  width  ;  but  divides  into  branches 
when  accompan3ring  the  jacotinga ;  which,  when  un- 
productive, is  often  highly  siliceous. 

At  twelve  fathoms  deep  the  deflected  part  formed, 
with  the  accompanying  cross-vein,  a  mass  twelve  feet 
long  and  eighteen  inches  wide;  which  towards  the  sides 
consisted  chiefly  of  quartz,  and  was  there  wholly  unpro- 

•^nto,  p.  23. 
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ductive;  the  central  portions,  however,  were  in  great 
measure  made  up  of  earthy  brown  iron-ore, **  flecked 
with  talc,  and  mixed  with  small  quantities  of  micaceous 
and  oxydulated  iron ;  these  were  thickly,  though  ir- 
regularly, sprinkled  with  masses,  particles,  veins^  and 
threads  of  gold.f 

At  a  depth  of  fourteen  fathoms  the  relations  and 
ingredients  of  this  mass  were  unchanged;  but  it 
scarcely  exceeded  seven  feet  in  length  or  fourteen 
inches  in  extreme  breadth ;  whilst  the  auriferous  part 
was  no  more  than  from  an  inch  to  two  inches  wide*;]: 

At  sixteen  fathoms  from  the  surface  it  was  only  four 
feet  long,  but  the  productive  seam  averaged  three 
inches  in  width.§ 

From  seventeen  to  twenty  fathoms  deep  it  was  be- 
tween five  and  six  feet  long ;  and  the  jacotinga — yet 
bounded  by  quartz  at  the  sides — was,  for  a  width  of 
three  or  four  inches,  still  rich  in  gold. 


*ulfitoip.  227. 

t  Henwoody  BtporU  of  ths  Imperial  BraziUan  Mining  AMaociation,  xliu.  (1 S47) 
p.  8. 

t  Ibid,  p.  8. 

"  At  about  fourteen  fathoms  from  the  surface  in  the  mine  of  Agoa  Quente 
**  we  sunk  about  six  or  eight  inches  on  part  of  a  rich  vein  from  four  to  six  feet 
'*  in  length  and  an  inch  to  three  inches  in  width,  and  the  ore  we  extracted  con- 
**  tained  about  ten  pounds  (Troy)  of  gold." 

Blamet,  Fsnoxllt,  &  LuKB,  Ibid,  p.  4. 

}  **  Operations  are  carried  on  by  sinking  in  micaceous  iron  slate,  on  a  line 
**  about  three  inches  wide,  composed  of  iron,  manganese,  quartz,  and  gold.  From 
"  the  richest  part  of  it,  which  is  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  feet  long,  I  took 
"  two  hundred-weight  of  ore,  which  produced  "  (1-936  lb.  Troy)  "  201^  oitavaa  " 
(0*007110  its  weight)  **  of  gold.  *  *  *  On  another  occasion  I  took  from  the 
«  same  Tein  three  hundred-weight  of  ore,  which  produced  "  (4*803  lbs.  Troy) 
"  500 oitavas "  (0-011762  its  weight)  "of  gold,  besides  several  small  but  very 
"  good  specimens  which  were  not  weighed." — Hitcbbns,  Ibid,  p.  6. 
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From  twelve  to  twenty-three  fttthoms  the  quartz  and 
jacotinga  maintained  their  peculiar  positions;  whilst 
the  adjoining  rocks  consisted  chiefly  of  iron-ore.  At 
greater  depths,  however,  the  strata  assumed,  gradually, 
a  more  siliceous  character :  masses  of  auriferous  jaco- 
tinga  were,  for  some  distance,  irregularly  scattered 
through  the  quartz ;  but  as  the  ingredients  were,  by 
degrees,  more  thoroughly  intermingled,  gold  became 
proportionally  scarce. 

Between  twenty-five  and  thirty-one  fathoms  the  de- 
flected mass  was  but  four  feet  long  by  three  or  four 
inches  wide;  and  deeper  portions  were  still  smaller. 
Earthy  brown  iron-ore,  the  most  congenial  matrix, — 
gradually  diminishing — at  last  disappeared ;  and  the 
formation,  then  composed  of  micaceous  iron  and  quartz 
only,  afibrded  scarcely  a  trace  of  gold.* 

The  deflected  jacotinga — conforming  to  the  cross- 
vein  which  deflects  it,  and  thus  underlying  45"-68'*  N. 
—intersects  many  of  the  neighbouring  strata ;  f  but 
consists  of  kindly  vein-stone  only  whilst  it  traverses 
those  shallower  parts  of  them  which  are  composed 
chiefly  of  iron-ore.  The  auriferous  (bunch)  portion, 
obedient,  perhaps,  to  some  influence  of  the  adjoining 
rocks,  coincides  with  their  dip  from  the  granite,J  and 
shootSj  endlong,  40'*-50*'  towards  the  E. 

*  Rtpofis  of  the  Imperial  Br<mlian  Mining  Aaeociationf  Li.  (1851)  p.  2. 

t  Ante,  p.  232. 

X  Henwoody  ComioaU  Geol.  Trana,,  v.  p.  193 ;  vi.  p.  146  r  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  Dublin  Phil.  Mag,,  3rd  Scries,  XXY.  (1844)  p.  363.    Ante,  pp.  32, 125,  207. 
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Bomba  Ortmde  (d»JleeM)  JanoUnga  (Fig,  18,  o). 


Depth. 

T^dth  of  bed. 
In*. 

Proportion  of  gold 
in  the  ore. 

12     .. 

....     1     5     . 

....      0-017232 

14     .. 

. . . .     1—2     . 

0-017479 

16     .. 

3 

(0-007110* 
10-011762* 

17     .. 

. . . .     3—4     . 

....      0-008262 

18     .. 

. . . .     3—4     . 

....      0-015184 

20     .., 

....     2    3     . 

....      0004377 

25     ... 

. . . .     4—6     . 

....   Spotted  with  gold. 

27     .., 

. . . .     3—4     . 

....   Thinly  sprinkled  with  gold. 

31     ... 

....     2—3     . 

i  •  • .  .  Scarcely  a  trace  of  gold.f 

The  following  monthly  returns,;}:  made  whilst  Agoa 
Quente  was  worked  by  the  Imperial  Brazilian  Mining 
Association,  show  the  irregular  distribution  of  gold  in 
adjoining  masses  o(  jacotinga. 


1847: 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863.  ^ 

Jan 

_ 

._ 

11-609 

43-387 

6-321 

3-154 

0*587 

Feb 

-» 

3138 

35*338 

6-750 

10-658 

0-900 

..« 

March  •• 

~^ 

— 

16-813 

5-804 

8-333 

2-200 

,^m 

April . .  •  • 

~-. 

-. 

15-283 

33-804 

6067 

2-604 

0-471 

Hay.... 

-» 

-. 

11-175 

48*462 

10-464 

1-575 

«. 

June .... 

_ 

— 

59-712 

5-338 

7*988 

1*338 

0-471 

July  -•-• 

24-550 

11026 

6-186 

15-817 

3-987 

0*939 

— . 

Aug.     •• 

26-358 

62*  142 

8-275 

16-279 

1-604 

1-365 

0-160 

Sept.     . . 

.. 

32-796 

2-725 

19-667 

2-392 

0-602 

.^ 

Oct.      .. 

_ 

30-829 

9-604 

27-676 

3-721 

0-228 

— « 

Not.     .. 

.— 

16-496 

12-954 

6*408 

3-342 

... 

... 

Dec      4. 

15-582 

17*545 

53*288 

9-265 

0*492 

— 

— 

66-490 

178-471 

242-962 

238*446 

65-269 

14-796 

1*679 

Total. . . .  808*102  lbs  Troy. 


*  Ante,  p.  233,  Note  §,    f  Ante,  p.  284,  Note  «. 

XJReports  of  the  Imperial  Brazilian  Mining  Anodation,  xlit.  (1848)  p.  7; 
ZLY.  p.  7  y  ZLYi.  p.  10 ;  ZLTii.  p.  7 ;  XLViix.  p.  6 ;  ZLix.  p.  9 ;  ii.  p.  7 ;  XJ.  p.  10 ; 
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(4.)  The  gold  of  Agoa  Qitente  seldom  exceeds 
twenty-two  carats  fine,  and  silver  is  its  only  alloy.* 

(A.)  At  Piracatu^  PissarraOj  and  FazendaOy  south 
of  Agoa  Quente,  the  iron-slate — still  parallel  to  the 
Cara^a — ranges  6'-10*  E.  of  N.  and  W.  of  S;  but, 
though  often  examined,  it  has  hitherto  yielded  no 
gold, 

(/.)  Further  southward,  however,  the  same  formation 
—  covered  with  a  crust  of  Canga'[  —  contains,  at 
DuraOy  nests  of  jacoiinga  interspersed  with  particles 
of  native  copper  '^  and,  yet  more  sparingly,  with  small 
crystals  of  gold. 

xji.  p.  7 ;  Lin.  p.  18 ;  lit.  p.  16 ;  lt.  p.  13 ;  lyi.  (1854)  p.  9.    Hunt,  Lechirm 
on  Oold,  p.  201. 

•  **  The  gold  of  Agoa  QuenCe,  which  is  from  21-8  to  22  cants  fine,  aflfbrds  no 
'*  trace  either  of  paUadimn  or  of  copper,  hut  is  alloyed  with  silver  only." 

Pbroital  No&ton  JTohnson,  Bso.,  F.B.S.,  F.G.8.,  ftc,  MSS. 

Ton  Eschwege,  Phdo  Branlienau,  p.  298.  de  Saint  Hilaire,  Voyage  thm 
VIntirieur  du  BrMl,  i.  p.  187. 

t  von  Eschwege,  Phtto  BraaiUemiM,  p.  224.  AtmcJei  da  Minet,  Tm.  (1823) 
p.  420.    Ante,  p.  217,  Note. 

Entre  le  hameau  de  Morro  d'Affoa  Quente  et  Inficionado,  *'  nous  travers&mee 
"  un  terrain  entidrement  ferrugineux,  couvert  de  bois,  et  nous  y  recueilUmes  un 
"  grande  nombre  de  belles  plantes,  prindpalement  de  sapocyn^es.  Nous  ob- 
"  serrlLmes  qu'n  g6n6ral  les  terrains  de  cette  nature  sont  ceuz  qui  offirent  la 
**  T^gdtation  la  plus  yari^e.  Les  plantes  y  sont  ordinairement  moins  Tigoureuses 
**  qu'ailleurs,  mais  elles  ne  contiennent  pas,  k  beaucoup  prds  autant  de  parties 
*'  aquenses.  Certains  T^g6tauz  indiquent  presque  avec  certitude  la  presence 
"  du  fer,  et,  parmi  euz,  on  doit  citer  principalement  trois  espdces  de  quinquina  k 
**  tige  fort  grftle,  qui  6tant  trds-TOisines,  sont  confondues  par  les  habitans  sous  le 
«<  nom  de  quina  da  Serra  ou  de  Bem^,  et  qu'ils  emploient  avec  succds  oomme 
*'  febrifuges  (cinchona  ferruginea^  Velhzii,  Rem^ianaf  Aug.  de  Saint  HiL)." 

BB  Saint-Hilaikb,  Voyoffe  done  VIntirieur  du  Br^eil,  i.  p.  187. 

X  <<  Eine  Stunde  "  von  Inficionado,  "  nachdem  man  eine  bergigte  Gegend,  die 
"  Serra  de  Tapanhoacanga  genannt,  Uberschritten  hat,  woselbst  das  Eisen-Con- 
«  glomerat  die  ganse  Oberflache  wie  eine  gepflasterte  Tenne  iibersieht,  kommt 
**  man  dicht  am  Fusse  der  hohon  Serra  do  Carassa,  von  der  meine  Freunde,  v.  Spix 
'*  und  v.  Martius,  in  ihren  vortrefflichen  Keisebemerkungen  genauere  Nachrichten 
«  geben,  nach  der  Fasenda  des  Capitad  Durad,  der  wie  bei  der  Qeschichte  des 
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(m.)  Immediately  south  of  the  Peri^icaba,  a  broad 
band  of  micaceous  iron  is  largely  charged  with  octa- 
hedrons of  oxydulated  ore ;  but  it  affords  no  gold.* 

(n.)  The  ancient  (talko  abertc^)  open-work  J  of 
Catta  Preta  reaches,  from  within  half-a-mile  of  the 
river,  some  eight  hundred  fathoms  lengthwise  towards 
the  south ;  but  is  no  more  than  a  few  feet  wide  in 
some  places,  though  as  much  as  forty  fathoms  in 
others. 

The  lamellar  structure  prevalent  throughout,  is  un- 
equally developed  in  different  parts  of  the  (Carvoeira^) 

**  EiseuB  bemerkt  werden  wird,  der  ente  war,  welcher  Eisen  schmols,  und  den 
"gediegenen  Kupfenand  entdeckte." 

TON  E8CHWBOB,  PHiio  BroiiUetuis,  p.  298. 
"  The  richest  portion  afforded,— 

**Copper    ..•« • r 85* 

«<Oold   7- 

<* Oxydulated  iron-ore  (sand) ••••• 8* 


100* 


»f 


Pbscital  Kobton  Johnson,  Esq.}  F.B.S.y  F.0.8^  Ao.,  MSS. 

Henwood,  Edin.  New  PML  Journal,  l.  (1851)  p.  63. 

-  •Henwood,  StporUofth^  In^^eritU  BroMiUan  Mmmg  AsiociaHon,  XLZ«  (1846) 
p.  10. 

t  **  Talho  Aberto  ;—tn,Ytl\  k  del  ouyert." 

DB  SAiNT-HiuaBB,  Vojfoffe  dam  VlnUrunMr  du  BrUU^  x.  p.  243. 

i  **  The  lavnu  of  Catta  Pteta,  Catta  VOha,  and  Catia  Grande  are  amongst 
<'  tiiose  that  were  first  worked  bj  the  Pauliitat  (natiyes  of  Sao  Paulo)  about  the 
«  year  1690." — Qabdnbb,  Ilq)ortsofthe  Inyterial  BrasUian  Mining  AuodaHont 
u.  (1826)  p.  69. 

«  From  an  excayation  about  one  hundred  paknae  "  (12  fathoms)  "  long  In 
**  firont  of  the  house  Colonel  Manoel  Femandes  de  Oliyeira  in  the  years  1716-7 
«  extracted  20,800  oiUyas  "  (199*808  lbs.  Troy)  «  of  gold." 

Da  Oaka,  Ihidp  p.  67* 

'*  When  a  late  Captain  General  of  the  BroTinoe  Tinted  Catta  Preta  with  his 
**  iuitOf  a  plate  containing  seyeral  specimens  of  gold  from  the  mine,  was,  in  place 
"  of  dessert,  set  before  each  guest." 

Captain  Manobl  Jos6  Fbbnandib  db  Oliybi&a,  HSS. 

i  '<  Bei  Infidonado  flndet  man  die  sonst  so  beriShmte  Layra  da  Catta  Preta. 
*'  Das  Hnttergebirge  der  Goldfonnation  ist  hier  eine  schwarie  thonigte  und 
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formation    thus    wrought;    yet,   conforming    to  the 


"  talkigte  bitaminose  lerreibUclie  und  schmierige  MMse,  deren  yertieale  Schiohten 
"  in  der  laten  Stunde  ihr  Btreichen  haben,  tind  am  FuMe  des  hoheren  Oebirget 
'*  mit  demselben  parallel  fortlaofend  aind.  Dlese  sohwarse  Masse  enthalt  bier 
"  und  da  grosse  Blocke  von  Magneteisenstein,  dichtem  und  spiegliohten  Eisen- 
**  glanz,  den  man  vorsttglich  sehon  aueb  in  demselben  in  doppelt  yierseitigen 
**  Fyramiden  Yon  der  Qrosse  einer  welchen  Nuss  unddarUber  crystaUisirtflndet. 
'*  Dieses  Yorkommen  grosser  isolirter  FelsenstUke  Ton  Eisensteinmassen  in  der 
*'weichen  schwarsen  Gebirgsmasse,  bleibt  immer  sehr  merkwttrdig,  da  bier 
**  schlechterdings  Ton  ciner  neueren  Anscbwemmung  die  Bede  uicht  seyn  kann, 
"  und  die  Oebirgsscbicbten  zu  beiden  Sciten  des  Ooldlagers,  welcbes  in  das 
**  Nebengestein  Torkommende  Uebergange  macht,  in  dem  es  siob  dureh  nlchts 
"  als  die  Farbe  unterscbeidet.  Ton  demselben  Alter  der  Urformation  su  seya 
"scbeinen.  •••♦•♦ 

'*  Parallel  mit  den  Gebirgssobichten  laufen  in  diesei  scbwaiEen  Thon-und 
«  Talkmasse  Streifen  eines  mtirben  eiBenscbUssigen  Quarses,  der  TorsUgllch  gold- 
**  baltig  und  reich  ist.  Diese  Streifen,  die  als  die  wabre  Gold-Forma^o  angeseben 
'*  werden,  sind  nicbt  iiber  einige  Zoll  stark,  erreicben  suweilen  ibr  Ende,  lieben 
«  sieb  in  Nestem  susammen,  und  setzen  dann  zusammenbangend  welter  fort,  so 
"  wie  aueb  Tertical  in  die  Tiefe  nieder.  Geologiscb  merkwiirdig  auf  diesem 
"  Quarzstreifen  ist  das  Yorkommen  ToUkommener  abgerundeter  Quarsgescbiebe, 
"  und  der  Bergmann  will  die  Bemerkung  gemacbthaben,  das  wo  diese  erscbeine, 
<'  die  Formats  goldreicber  ist  *  *  •  * 

'*  Die  scbwarse  Talkerde  entbalt  aueb  sebr  Tielen  Arsenikkies,  den  man  bier 
''  Antimonium  zu  nennen  pflegt,  als  feinen  Staub  beigemengt.  •  •  • 
<*  Auf  70  Falmen  "  (8*4  fatboms)  "  tief  bat  man  in  der  Formats  an  mancben 
**  Stellen  niedergearbeitet  und  aufserordentUcb  Tiel  Gold  gewonnen,  allein  da  die 
«  Quellwasser  zu  stark  waren  und  die  Gebirgsarten  zu  weicb,  so  waren  erstere 
"  niobt  mebr  zu  Sumpf  zu  balten,  und  letztere  Tersturzten  immer  die  Arbeit. 

''  Im  Jabre  1816  waren  nocb  60  SclaTen  in  dieser  LaTra  bescbliftigt,  welebe 
**  gegen  2000  OctaTen  "  (19*212  lbs.  Troy)  "  Gold  gewannen." 

TOH  EfiCHWBGB,  Phito  BroHHenntf  pp.  295-8. 

''Die  Carvoeira  selbst,  •  •  «  fteigt  rucksicbtUcb  ibrer  Gemengtbeile 
'*  mebrere  Yerscbiedenheiten*  Bisweilen  nimmt  der  Braunsteingebalt  zu,  die 
"  Farbe  der  Lagermasse  wxrd  sodann  scbwarzlicb  grau.  Scbmale  Sebiebten  Ton 
*'  Brauneisenstein,  der  nicbt  selten  sobon  in  gelben  Eisenocker  aufgelost  Ist, 
« und  Ton  Quarz,  welcber  in  abgerundeten  Komem  eingewacbsen  berrortritt, 
**  durcbsieben  bisweilen  die  Lagermasse.  Kleine  Komer  gediegenen  Goldes, 
*^  und  sebr  kleine  nadelfbrmige  Krjstalle  Ton  edlem  Scborl  setzen  in  diesem 
«  Gemenge  auf.  Bndlicb  gebt  die  Lagermasse  bisweilen  in  erdiges,  eisensebos- 
**  siges  Graubraunsteiners  ilber,  das  aber  immer  noch  mit  sebr  fdnen  Qnan- 
"  komcben  gemengt  ist.  In  dieser  BUdung  enthalt  es  Tiele  Hoblungen,  welohe 
**  mit  silberweissem  Talk,  theils  liberzogen,  tbeils  ausgefUllt  sind.  In  diesem 
''erdigen  CFraubraunsteinerze  finden  sicb  Stiickeben  Ton  graulieb  weissen 
**  Quarse,  mit  und^utlicben  Kryitallen  edlen  SchorlSy  eingewaohsen.  Haufig  ist 
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metalliferoua  quartz-rock   beneath,*    it  always  dips 
towards  the  east. 

Siliceous  sand  and  earthy  talc  are  the  chief  ingredi- 
ents ;  but  black  manganese  and  earthy  brown  iron-ore 
which  also  abound, — the  former  in  the  lower  the  latter 
in  the  upper  portions — impart  different  hues  to  the 
^.19. 

uiTA  r&BT*.  CarvorirafarmMM, 


a  Anrifcroiu  qnarti-rook. 
i  Cano*kra  (qnuti,  Ulo, 
t        „         koiiferoiu  b«d. 
dQnwti. 


"  ^em  TOD  dnnkel  lanchgrOnar  mid  leliinner  Tuilte,  In  Uelnmoncl  telir  UeiBen 
"  huT(5rmig«i  KrysUUsn  mit  dem  Mbt  feinkSniigra,  lenetbUchsn  Qaute, 
"  mlobn  •inen  lliell  der  Ii4g>nBuu  iiwuslit,  to  Innlg  tvtwmIimii,  dui  «elbfl 
*'  •!■  darb  andulnt,  und  dam  Sohorlfela  iUmUsh  lat.  Si  blldat  elnsetns,  wis 
"  M  Mluliit,  QMiitem  itnmptBelcIgs  StBoks,  in  walolwD  wledar  logeniimta  Fett- 
"  qnui  mit  whr  kleinan  Sohorlkrratallni  aingemoluan  lit.  ToiiOglleh  eohon 
"kommt  anf  dieiem  Lagn  del  PsTglimmer  Tor.  •  •  a  Bin  ocmatttDlisDder 
"Tlteil  dieie*  goldiUhienden  Lagan  adietnt  d«r  Qaari  ra  lajn.  Bt  hat  eina 
"nnohgraiwFatba,  dia  dordk  EilSDoxjdrothliehgiaawlid.  •  '  ■  IndieMm 
"  Qnacie  kommt  Araaoikkiei,  vie  ea  wheint,  in  atmnpbaldgan  StQcken,  von 
"  brannem  Slaanozjd,  in  i* aloham  gadiegan  Qold  in  tahi  Uetnen  WOiTeln 
"aingawaohifln  [at,  nmgeben,  Tor.  Br  hat  aina  ailbenraiaae,  ina  ZinnweUae 
"  Ubatgchande  Partu  and  keina  beiondera  Merkmale." 

TDK  Bf  IX  und  TON  UASTiira,  Bat*  in  SratiUm,  U  pp.  363-4. 
•  AiU*,  p.  IBI. 
H  M 
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strata,  as  one  or  the  other  prevails.  The  deeper  parts 
of  the  deposit  enclose  isolated  crystals,  short  thin  beds, 
and  large  lenticular  masses  (horses*)  of  micaceous  and 
oxydulated  iron;  as  well  as  small  irregular  layers 
and  reniform  aggregations  of  earthy  manganesic  ore, 
containing  drusy  cavities  lined  with  crystals  of  manga- 
nese. Minute  single  crystals  of  dark  green  schorl  are 
also  numerous. 

Although  the  formation  formerly  yielded  much  gold 
near  the  surface,  the  only  bed  which  now  affords  more 
than  a  trace  bears  10-20"  E.  of  N.  and  W.  of  S.  to  a 
depth  of  fifteen  fathoms,  averages  twelve  feet  in  width,t 
and  consists  of  earthy  manganese,  brown  iron-ore,  and 
siliceous  sand,j;  here  and  there  mixed  with  talc  and 
felspar-clay.  Irregularly-shaped,  but  somewhat  rhom- 
boidal,  blocks  of  milk-white  quartz  (Fig.  19,  d)  are, 
at  unequal  intervals,  imbedded  in  the  other  ingredients 
(c),  on  lines  coincident  with  the  strata,  both  in  direction 
and  in  dip.    These  masses  of  quartz  are  larger  in  some 

*  Pryoe,  MGnertUogia  ComMsntii,  p.  99. 

t  Henwoody  JR^pDfif  of  ih$  Imperial  BragUian  Jftntn^  JUtocUOion,  xsxol 
(1845)  p.  12. 

{"  The  large  lode  that  nmi  the  long  way  of  the  estate  is  *  *  *  composed  of 
« iron  and  manganese^  gold  is  mixed  all  through  it.    The  water  was  drained 
'*  with  chain  pumps,  and  the  ore  was  drawn  up  by  a  water-wheel  in  small  wheel 
"  carriages."— Tbbgomino,  Ibid,  n.  (1826)  p.  68. 
An  aTerage  sample  afforded^— 

"Peroxide  of  manganese  •••••••••••••...    51*0- 

«  Peroxide  of  iron • 12-6 

«Silex  ••••^..••^ ^ 82-0 

"Water    .••« ^ »•••      4*4 

«« 1000." 
Fbrozyaz.  Nobton  Johnson,  Eso.,  F.B.S.,  F.G.8.,  &c.,  Sec.,  MSS. 
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lines  than  in  others ;  each  series  of  them  has,  however, 
within  certain  limits^  its  own  peculiar  width;*  but 
neither  adaptation  of  confronting  £eu;es,  nor  the  other 
conditions  of  adjacent  blocks,  afford  evidence  of  their 
previous  union.^  Nests  of  granular  quartz,  tinged  at 
times  with  brown  iron-ore,  occur,  at  irregular  intervals, 
in  some  parts  of  the  mass ;  whilst  small  crystals,  short 
threads,  and  thin  plates  of  gold  are  scattered  through 
the  formation ;  more  sparingly,  however,  in  the  quartz 
than  through  portions  of  the  adjoining  matrix,  but 
thinly  even  in  these. 

From  fifteen  iathoms  downward  both  quartz  and 
gold  diminish  so  rapidly  that  at  eighteen  fathoms  mere 
traces  of  them  remain ; :{:  meanwhile  other  changes 
assimilate  deeper  parts  of  the  auriferous  bed  to  neigh- 
bouring barren  strata. 

The  upper,  and  more  ferruginous,  beds  have  been 
frequently,  largely,  and  closely  examined;  but  in 
vain.§ 

The  slopes  and  subordinate  ranges  of  the  Cara^a 
are  clothed  with  magnificent  virgin  forests  inhabited 
by  herds  of  deer,  troops  of  monkeys,  and  by  smaller 
numbers  of    the  sloth,    the  onga,    and    other  wild 


*  Henwood,  ComwaU  OeoL  TVnni,,  T«  p.  241. 

t  Henwood,  Ihid,  ni.  p.  329 ;  Bale,  Ibid^  yii.  p.  161. 

X  '*  At  the  eighteen  fathom  level  we  haye  reached  the  spot  at  which  we  should 
"  haye  intersected  the  auriferous  formation,  if  it  had  maintained  the  direction 
*'  and  dip  obserTed  at  the  ten.  To  our  disappointment,  however,  only  a  trace  of 
"  it  was  found.  At  the  same  time  siliceous  sand,  which  had  already  obstructed 
"  us  in  other  parts  of  the  mine,  effectually  prevented  ftirther  progress." 
^      SsporU  of  the  Impmal  SrogUian  Minmff  Association,  zli.  (1846)  p.  9. 

i  Ibid,  p.  10. 
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animals.  The  jacu  (Penelope  Marail  *)j  the  capoeira 
(Tinamus  BrcMliensi8'\)f  the  nhambu  (Pezus  niam^ 
baX)9  the  toucan,  and  many  varietieB  of  the  parrot 
tribe,  breed  in  their  deepest  recesses.  The  tapir,  the 
capivdra  ( ffydrochterus  capybara),  and  the  otter  fre* 
quent  the  tarns,  swamps,  and  streams  of  every  glen  in 
this  well- watered  region ;  whilst  the  rattle-snake,  the 
jarardca  (Bothraps  Neuwiedii^)^  and  the  cainana|| 
abound  on  the  Canga* 

(o.)  At  the  Corrego  de  Sao  Miguel,^  near  Sa5  Joa5 
do  Morro  Grande,  laminae  of  bluish-grey  talc  and  thin 
irregular  strata  of  compact  brown  and  lamelliform 
oxydulated  iron-ore  interlie  a  bed  of  micaceous  iron 
nearly  sixty  feet  in  width;  which  presents  many 
irregularities  in  both  direction  and  dip,  but,  on  the 
whole,  ranges  from  south-east  to  north-west,  and  in- 
clines about  40"  towards  the  north-east. 

The  ore,  when  broken  with  bars  of  iron  (Alahancas) 
and  pointed  hoes  (almoc&fres)^  is  washed,  for  sake  of 
the  minute  proportion  of  gold  **  mixed  with  it,  and 
then  smelted.tf. 

*  Ton  Spix  usd  Ton  Martins,  Reize  in  Bnuilien,  i.  p.  368. 
t  Ibid,  T.  p.  325.  de  Saint-Hilaire,  Voyoffe  dans  rintdrieur  du  BrhU,  i.  p.  282. 
t  Ton  Spix  und  Ton  Martius,  Reise  in  BrasiHen,  ii.  p.  464. 
{ Ibid,  I.  p.  305. 

H  de  Saint-HilaiTe,  Voyage  dona  VIntirieur  du  BrdaU,  i.  p.  408. 
f  **  A  few  Tery  small  diamonds  of  inferior  qnalitj  haTe  been  lately  found  in  the 
«  neighbouring  stream.— John  BLAinsr,  Esq.,  MSS. 

•*  The  aTerage  quantity  of  gold  obtained  was  190'17  grains  or  0*896  oi .  (Troy) 
per  day. 

tt  The  proprietor,~a  Priest,  of  good  family,— stores  stan^heads  in  his  hall 
and  bar-iron  in  his  sitting-room ;  and  superintends  his  work-people  attired  only 
in  a  long  shirt  of  printed  cotton,  wood-soled  slippers  (tamancosj,  and  a  straw-hat. 
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The  ii^n-formation  is  overlaid  by  a  laminated  mix- 
ture of  sand  and  clay;  of  which  certain  portions, 
containing  but  little  iron-ore,  have  a  yellowish-buff; 
others,  more  or  less  ferruginous,  are  of  brown  or 
reddish  hue ;  short  thin  layers  of  black  manganes&ore 
are  not  uncommon;  and  irregular  beds,  as  well  as 
isolated  nests,  of  felspar-clay  occur  at  intervals  through- 
out the  mass;  which  is  of  great,  though  of  unknown, 
thickness. 

(p.)  Near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  rich  metal- 
liferous range, — which,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Santa  Barbara  on  the  east,  beyond  Caeth^  towards  the 
west,  has,  at  intervals,  yielded  gold  in  different  rocks,** 
— the  ancient  mine  of    CocaeSj1[  about  seven   miles 

•  Ante,  pp.  178, 182, 183.    Pottea,  p.  24*. 

t  The  mint  of  Cocmb,  "  though  still  rich  in  gold,  is  worked  by  only  two  hun- 
'*  dred  negroes.  One  part  of  the  estate  is  an  anriferons  mountain  of  sohistas, 
*'  oontaining  beds  of  micaceous  iron-ore ;  the  latter  substanee  forms  a  thin  str»* 
"  tnm,  which  contains  gold  in  grains  laminated  with  it.  *  *  *  The  discovery  of 
"  the  original  gold  mine  is  said  to  have  been  owing  to  the  following  accident. 
"  Some  negroes  in  cleaning  the  land,  broke  up  an  ant-hill  of  considerable  siie, 
«  when,  on  laying  it  open  to  the  air,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  or  dispersing 
"  the  insects,  large  grains  of  gold  were  found." 

Hawb,  Traveii  in  Brazil,  p.  291. 

Cooa€9  <*ist  Toriaglich  beriihmt  wegen  der  Menge  und  Reinheit  des  hier 
"  g^ewonnenen  Goldes,  das  nicht  bios  fein  certheilt  in  Quarigangen  eingesprengt 
'*  Oder  im  Zietten  rorkonmit,  sondem  auch  in  grosseren  Stttcken,  Lamellen  und 
**  KrystoUen.  *  •  *  Der  Gehalt  des  Ooldes  ist  hier  so  wie  in  Morro  Cfrande 
**  meistens  von  swei  und  zwanzig  und  einem  halben  Karat.  *  *  *  In  demselben 
"  Beserke  werden  grosse  Banke  ron  Gescbieben  eines  dichten  Brauneisensteins 
**  (Marvmbi)f  Lager  von  Topfstein,  aus  welchem  man  Gefasse  geachnitten  hat, 
**  und  in  dem  sogenannten  Eisenglimmerschiefer  haufig  Gold  geAinden.  Unweit 
**  von  Cocae$  auf  der  Strasse  nach  dem  Diamantendistricte,  geht  ein  feinkorniger 
**  rdthlichweisser  Ghranit,  weloher  bald  wieder  von  quarzreichem  Glimmerschiefer 
<*  bedeckt  wird,  zu  Tage  aus." 

YON  Spix  und  YON  Mabtixjs,  EetM  in  Brasilienf  n.  pp.  428-4. 

"  Cocaes  *  *  *  doit  son  existence  k  queVques  minidres  qui  sent  donn6  beau- 
"  coup  d'or,mai8  qui  aujourd'huin'eu  fournisscnt  plus  avec  autant  d'abondance. 
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north-east  of  Sa5  JoaS  do  Morro  Grande,  has  been 
extensively  wrought  in  the  iron  formation.  Thin 
layers,  alternately  of  quartz  and  micaceous  iron,  make 
up  the  lower  part;  but  a  broad  band  of  the  latter 
ingredient,  mixed  here  and  there  with  small  quantities 
of  brown  manganese,  and  interlaid  by  thin  irregular 
beds  of  yellowish  talc,  is, — ^towards  its  upper  boundary, 
— the  chief  member  of  the  series. 


«  Cat  mlnat  apartieiment  k  vne  Mule  fiunflle,  d«  Uquelle  dependent  it  ptn  prte 
**  tout  le  Tillage  et  le  pays  enTironnant.  Let  chelii  de  oette  famllle  Tiennent 
**  d*^tablir  (toit  en  1817)»  des  foiges  sur  le  bord  du  roissean  d'Una ;  fla  Tendent 
**  on  partie  du  fer  qu'ils  fondent*  dans  lenr  6tabliMeiinent|  et,  ayec  le  reete,  ila 
**  fabriqnent  let  inBtrumens  n^ceseaires  ponx  rezploitation  de  lean  mines.  On 
i«  dit  que  le  fer  de  Cocaes  est  d'nne  tris  bonne  qaalit6 ;  ainsi,  lorsque  Tor  sexa 
**  entidrement  6pniss6  dans  les  alentours,  les  forges  nouyeUement  Stabiles  poor- 
'*  ront  sans  donte  encore  oontribner  k  &lre  subsister,  le  Tillage." 

Da  SADTT-HiLAinB,  Voyogt  dan»  le  dutrict  det  diamam  titmrk  LiUonI 
du  Brinl,  i.  pp.  115-116. 

**  Das  Gebirge  "  (de  Cooaes)  '<  erbebt  sieb  anf  der  S.  O.  Seite  gsns  sanft  bis  lu 
**  seinem  boobsten  Bneken  etwas  tiber  8000  Fuss,  nordwestlieb  fallt  es  aber  pral- 
'*  licbt  ungeliibr  1000  Fuss  naob  dem  Arrayal  de  Cocaes  binab,  und  seigt  auf  dieser 
"  Seite  einen  vollkommenen  Yertical-Durcbscbnitt  aller  auf  einander  gescbicbta- 
<*  ten  Oebirgslagen.  Die  oberste  Scbicbt,  welcbe  an  mancben  Stellen  bis  auf  den 
"  Bucken  des  Gebirges  binanreicbt,  bestebt  aus  einer  eisenscbussigen  leimigten 
<«  Danimerde  Ton  mebreren  Lacbtem  Macbtigkeit ;  unter  diesen  folgt  das  Bisen- 
'*  stein  Conglomerate  welcbes  goldhaltig  ist,  allein  niobt  benutst  wird,  darunter 
<'  folgt  der  bier  so  sebr  goldreicbe  Eisenglimmerscbiefer  mit  seinen  abwecbseln- 
<*  den  goldbaltigen  dunnen  Quarssandlagem.  Dieser  rubt  auf  einer  mebrere 
^  Lacbtem  macbtigen  Scbicbt  Talkscbiefer,  der  alsdann  den  Itacolumii-Quan 
«  sur  Unterlage  bat,  der  bier  Ton  unbedeutender  Macbtigkeit  ist^  indem  man,  ebe 
"  man  nocb  den  Fuss  des  Berges  erreicbt,  scbon  auf  Gneiss  stosst,  auf  welcbem 
'*  isotirte  Lager  Ton  Homblendegestein  berTortreten.  Mitten  in  den  Schicbten 
*'  des  Eisenglimmerscbiefers  entdeckt  man  an  einigen  Orten  des  Gebirges  parallel 
<«  mit  denselben  ungefabr  4 — 6  Fuss  macbtiges  Lager  jaspis-und  eisenkieselarti- 
"  gen  Brauneisenstein  der  bier  und  da  innig  mit  gemeinem  und  crjstallisirten 
**  Scborl  erscbeinty  eben  so  wie  in  einigen  Layras  der  Serra  do  Ouro  Preto,  und 
"  besonders  wie  an  der  Serra  de  Antonio  Pereira,  indem  derselbe  ebenfalls  gold- 
<*  baltig  isty  vegen  seiner  Festagkeit  aber  wenig  benutst  wird. 

"  Beide  •  •  •  grosse  laTras  treiben  ibre  Arbeiten  nur  oben  auf  dem  Bucken 
<'  des  Oebirgs,  und  sind  nur  ungefabr  80  Palmen  '*  (9 '6  fatboms)  '*  tief  in 
"  dasselbe  eingedrungen/'— yon  BsoswsaBi  PhUo  Brantienns,  p.  302. 
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The  basset-edges  of  these  layers,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  quartzose  talc-slates  on  which  they  rest,  fonn  the 
steeply-scarped  northern  side  of  the  mountain. 

The  approximately  parallel  beds  of  (Itahirite  and 

jacotinga)  quartz  and  of  iron-ore  are  overlaid  by  a 

thick  crust  of   Canga^^  which — conforming  to  their 

every  flexure — ^thus  gives  the  surface  of  the  southern 

slope  the  contour  of  the  rocks  beneath. 

In  some  places  the  strata  bear  SO""  N.  of  £•  and  S,  of 
W.y  in  others,  5*  S.  of  E.  and  N.  of  W. ;  their  general 
range,  however,  is  10*-20*  N.  of  E.  and  S.  of  W.,  and 
their  dip  30 -66*  S. 

(L)  Although  the  thick  bed  of  (jacotinga)  iron- 
glance  contains  very  little  siliceous  matter,  the  (Itabi- 
rite)  formation  immediately  beneath  abounds  in 
quartz,  largely,  but  irregularly,  mixed  with  calcareous- 
spar,  flecked  with  micaceous  iron-ore,  and  thinly,  yet 
unequally,  sprinkled  with  gold-f* 

(2.)  At  Alto  da  Cfruz,  a  western  part  of  the  mine, 
which  has  been  wrought  as  deep  as  twenty-five  fathoms, 
the  auriferous  deposit  is  twelve  fathoms  wide.  The 
subordinate  beds  maintain,  on  the  whole,  a  tolerable 
uniformity  in  dip  and  direction ;  but  portions  of  them 
present  contortions  iFig.  20)  of  which  mere  verbal 
description  scarcely  gives  an  idea. 

The  chief  constituent  is  micaceous  iron ;  j;  but  some 


•  AnUf  p.  217.    d'Osery,  Con^  Rendu,  ix.  (1844)  p.  675. 
t  Henwood,  Proceedings  of  the  Cornwall  Qeol.  Soe.,  1849. 
X  *'  The  mine  is  aitoated  near  the  top  of  the  Serra  of  Cocaes.    In  the  year 
'*  1838  a  lease  for  fifty  years  was  bought  by  the  present "  (Bnglish)  <*  Company ; 
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few  thin  strata  oontain  earthy  brown  iron-ore,  and 
others  afford  traces  of  manganese.  Talc — an  ingredient 
in  many,  especially  in  the  manganesic,  parts  of  the 
bed — ^frequently  forms  entire  layers;  of  which  some 
are  many  feet  in  length,  but  none  are  more  than  a  few 
inches  in  thickness.  Drusy  cavities  and  open  joints 
in  the  iron-ore  are,  as  at  Agoa  Quente^*  sometimes 
encrusted  with  stalactitic  hydrous  oxide  of  iron;   as 

000AE8.— ALTO  DA  CK17&    Longitudinal  teetion. 
Contorted  strata. 


Scale  one  fathom  to  the  ineh. 


"  the  former  proprietors  had  worked  it  preyiously  for  a  long  period,  with  much 
"  profit;  in  June  1834  the  company  began  operations,  and  though  these  have 
<*  been  carried  on  with  much  perseverance,  and  at  a  great  yearly  expenditure, 
**  but  very  little  gold  has  been  extracted.  At  the  time  of  my  visit "  (1840) 
"  the  money  laid  out  on  the  mine,  altogetb^  exeeeded  £200,000.  •  •  •  The 
*'  gold  is  found  in  a  soft  friable  greyish  coloured  micaceous  iron  schist,  which  is 
"  called  by  the  Brazilians  JaeoHnga ;  the  principal  shaft  is  about  fifty  fitthoms 
"  deep.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  there  were  thirty  ^igUsh  miners,  about  three 
"  hundred  slaves,  and  thirty  hired  free  Brazilians  in  and  about  the  mine. 

*<  Between  the  Serra  and  the  village  "  of  Cooaes  ^  runs  the  Una,  a  small  stream, 

'*  which,  however,  in  the  dry  season  contains  but  little  water.  Everywhere  along 

"  its  banks,  and  even  to  a  considerable  distance,  the  ground  has  bean  turned  over 

"  and  washed  for  gold ;  these  operations  are  still  carried  on." 

Oakdnbb,  TrawU  m  BrasU^  pp.  488-400. 
•  AfUet  p.  225. 
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frequently,  however,  they  contain  brilliant  interlacing 
plates  of  specular  iron-ore.  Minute  particles  of  gold 
are  irregularly  scattered  through  both  manganese  and 
talc ;  but  so  thinly,  that  they  are  not  worth  extraction. 

The  auriferous  bed  is  succeeded  by  micaceous  and 
earthy  brown  iron-ore  mixed  with  quartz ;  and  these 
are  overlaid  by  Canga. 

Codies  afforded — 

in..  1814  when  wrought  bya  n&tiTeBraiUiftn  )  OUa»M.  Ibt.(2y0|f) 

proprietary  •  • . .  )  4375-6  • 42*031  of  gold ; 

from  1833  \        „  by  the  National  Braillian  Mining  Af-*) 

to..  1846  )  sociation  (an  English  Company) 1 557*000     „ 

about    ••••••••.. ) 

which  realized  twenty-one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eleven  Pounds.t 

(g)  Although  the  same  series  of  rocks  forms  the 
southern  slope  of  this  chain,  throughout  its  range 
from  east  to  west,  jcLCotinga  occurs  only  at  intervak. 

Near  the  Yenda  do  Morro,  some  six  miles  west  of 
Sao  Joao  do  Morro  Grande,  a  bed  of  specular  iron-ore, 
about  two  fathoms  wide,  in  the  glen  of  Dois  Irmaos,^; 
is  quarried  for  the  fumace.§ 

(r)  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  barren  granite 
near  Caethe||  is,  on  the  south,  overlaid  by  talc-slate  at 
Roua  Orande  IT  and  this  by  talcose  clay-slate  at  the 
mines  of  Soares  *•  and  Camara ;  ft  ^  ^®^^  ^  *^^' 


«  Ton  Eschwege,  Pbao  BratiUmwU;  TaieOantehe  UOeniM  aOer  GoUlavra§ 
jddm  DitirieU  m  der  Provmt  Jftnot  GWtiM,  p.  5. 

t  Btport$  of  th$  NaHonal  BratOkm  Mming  AiioekaUm  1847,  p.  25. 

i  Captain  Thomas  Blarney,  MSS. 

\  AhU,  p.  219.     I  Ante,  pp.  174,  178.     H  Anie,  p,  17a     ••  AnU,  p.  182. 

tt  609  tons  of  quarts,  selected  from  the  Camara  formation,  yielded  1  lb.  2os. 
16  dwts.  3Voy  (0-000000744  its  weight)  of  gold.— Captain  Wiuiax  Tbsloab, 
Aportf  of  the  Imperial  Bra»Uian  MMnff  A$90ciaH<m  (20th  Dec,  1855)  p.  2. 

NN 
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both  these  rocks  are  interiaid  by  subordinate  bands  of 
auriferous  quartz.* 

At  Chngo  Soco,  six  miles  8outh*east  of  Gaeth^,  a 
few  thin  schistose  beds^ — composed  for  the  most  part 
of  palish-brown  talc,  mixed,  however,  with  quartz  in 
minute  but  unequal  proportions, — separate  the  talcose 
clay-slates  from  the  great  iron-formation ;  which — co- 
inciding in  position  with  the  rocks  beneath,t  and  in 
contour  with  the  surface, — forms,  for  many  miles,  the 
whole  southern  slope  of  the  range. 

Its  outcrop,  however,  is  concealed  by  sub-angular 
blocks  of  specular  and  ozydulated  iron,  with  an 
occasional  bit  of  quartz,  imbedded  in  earthy  brown, 
— ^mottled,  at  intervals,  with  earthy  red, — ^iron-ore 
(Conga). 

(1.)  Beds,  alternately  of  quartz  and  of  iron-ore 
f/toitrife^,— often  less  than  an  inch  but  sometimes 
several  inches  thick,  and  which,  within  short  distances, 
maintain  tolerably  uniform  dimensions, — make  up  the 
greater  part  of  this  deposit.  The  quartz  is  often 
separated  from  the  iron-ore  by  flakes  of  talc.  Ores  of 
divers  qualities,  however,  not  only  occur  in  distant 
parts  of  the  series ;  but  massive  iron-glance,  as  well  as 
micaceous,  oxydulated,  earthy  black,  and  pale  brown 
iron-ores,  are  all  ingredients  of  the  self-same  layer  in 
various  parts  of  its  range. 

This  portion  of  the  formation — never,  perhaps,  ab- 

•  AnU,  pp.  182-8. 

t  Ton  Etchwese,  ulmuOM  du  Minea,  Yzn.  (1828)  p.  418,  Clansteii,  fuZMMf 
tU  VAoadhnie  Boffok  d$$  Semen  tU  BmxelkSf  ti|i.  Ire  partle  (1841),  p»  826. 
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solutely  barren — has  nowhere  aflforded  even  0*0000005 
its  weight  of  gold. 

(2.)  The  uppermost  of  these  thin  strata  are  inter- 
laid by  a  bed,  from  four  to  seven  feet  in  thickness ; 
which — at  intervals  charged  with,  and  sometimes  en- 
closing crystalline  masses  of,  calcareous  matter* — ^is 
composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  quartz,t  flecked  with 
micaceous  iron-ore  and  with  talc*  Like  that  at 
Cocaes;^, — of  which  it  may,  perhaps,  be  either  a  con- 
tinuation or  an  equivalent, — it  is  never  quite  destitute 
of  gold,  either  at  the  surface  or  in  the  mine ;  yet  the 
richest  portions  wrought  yielded  only  0*0000000021 
their  weight  of  it§ 

(3.)  A  mere  scale  of  (Itdbirite)  rock,  identical  in 
composition  with  that  beneath  the  calcareo-siliceous 
deposit,  divides  it  from  the  next  number  of  the  series ; 
which — ^mixed,  at  intervals,  with  other,  and  sometimes 
more  valuable,  ingredients — consists,  for  the  most 
part,  of  iron-ore. 

(3 — 1.)  The  bedding — everywhere  parallel  to  the 
cleavage — bears  3'— 1 V  N.  of  E.  &  S.  of  W. ;  and  dips 
SO'^'SO'*  towards  the  south. 

•  A  broad  band  of  quarts,  calo-tpar,  micaeeom  iron-ore^  and  talc,  laid  open, 
at  the  surface,  as  well  as  at  the  27  and  48  fin.  ItveU,  afibrded,  at  the  Stampi,  a 
few  particles  and  grains  of  gold,  but  by  no  means  enough  to  repay  the  cost  of 
eztraotion.— HsKWOOD,  S^xfrtt  cf  the  Iv^peridl  BnuiUan  Mining  Astociation, 
zzxa.  (1845)  p.  10;  XLi.  il846)  p.  8. 

t  Trebllcoek,  Bennetts,  Prideanz,  Hambly,  Harris,  Bray,  Collins,  Blarney,  and 
Fengilly,  IM,  tu.  (1829)  p.  97 ;  thi.  pp.  82*86 ;  xu.  (1881)  p.  74 ;  zzx.  (1885) 
p.  47 ;  XXI.  (1886)  p.  87;  xxyui.  (1889)  p.  41. 

t  AnUf  p.  245. 

(  216  tons  of  the  quarts  formation  yielded,  at  the  Sttmipi,  8  dwts.  of  gold«— 
GvT,  Btparii  of  the  Impmal  Brazilian  Mining  Auodation,  lii.  (1861)  p.  10. 


^ 
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The  joints,  which  bear 

nearly N,  &  S.; — 

about  30*— 40'  S.  of  E.  &  N.  of  W.  ;— 
and  3  — 16*  N.  of  E.  &  S-  of  W., 
respectively,  are  best  defined  in  the  quartzose  iron- 
slate  (ItabiriteJ ;  where  a  cross-  (drift)  cut^  more  than 
eighty  fathoms  long,  was  amply  ventilated  by  currents 
of  fresh  air— whencesoever  derived--emitt^  by  these 
natural  crevices  in  the  rock** 

The  iron-formation  consists  of  two  nearly  parallel 
beds ;  which — differing  rather  in  the  disposition  and 
proportions  than  in  the  nature  of  their  ingredients — 
are  more  easily  identified  than  described.  In  some 
parts  of  their  range  they  are  separated  by  quartzose 
iron-slate,t  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  ItabirUe 
(1 — 3)  below:  in  others,  however,  this  is  either  so 
thoroughly  transfused  with  certain  elements  of  the 
adjoining  rocks  as  to  be  scarcely  recognised,  or  is 
altogether  wanting ;  and  in  such  cases  neighbouring 
portions  of  the  difierent  beds  are  much  alike. 

(3 — ^2.)  As  the  northern  or  Gongo  deposit  has  been 


*  Henwood,  CcmwaU  Oeoi.  TVoiw.,  in.  p.  204. 

Kot  far  from  the  bottom  of  a  well,  sunk  17*6  fathoms,  at  Belvedere  near  Erith, 
bj  Sir  Culling  Bardley  Eardley,  Bart.,  several  creTices  in  the  chalk— i»robed  to 
an  extent  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet — emitted  rapid  currents  of  air;  charged,  at 
first,  with  calcareons  dust,  but  mixed,  aiterwuds,  with  fresh  water ;  which*— 
gradually  increasing  until  it  amounted  to  8,200  feet  per  day— rose  at  length  to 
within  sixteen  feet  of  the  surface ;  a  level  it— never  once  freeting— >has,  with 
little  variation,  maintained  ever  since  (1861). 

t  ^*  The  Jacotinga  west  of  Bray's  shaft  is  divided  by  the  Cumba  hone,  a  fer- 
'<  ruginous  JUKoktmiief  into  two  branches." 

YON  Hblmbbichen,  HAsffTS,  CoLLiKS,  Blaxbt,  &  PEVOILI.T,  SepwU  oftke 
In^Mrial  BraziUan  Mining  Aisociation,  xzz.  (1840)  pp.  51|  84. 
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laid  open  by  scores  of  Bhafts  and  miles  of  levels,  its 
width,  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  mine,  has  been  fully 
ascertained.  At  the  27 -fm.  leeel,  near  CHluon's  shaft 
(Table  VIII.,  column  21),  however,  notwithstanding 
both  bounding-planes  (walls)  maintain  their  n<»inal 
bearing  and  dip,  it  is  divided  into  two  bands,  of  un- 
equal thickness,  by  a  wedge-shaped  (/lorie)  mass, 
which — resembling,  both  in  composition  and  in  struc- 
ture,* tlie  (Ifabirite)  rock  (1-3)  immediately  beneath ; 
— widens  as  well  towards  the  east  as  in  deeper  parts  of 
the  mine.t  And  this  is,  in  like  manner,  interlaid  by 
at  least  one  thin  conformable  bed  of  auriferous  (Jaco- 
tinga)  manganesic  iron-ore. 


oovootoco. 


t 


a  Qoulioia  lion-iUU  (UahiriU),        b  Oatge  IioD-fomutlon. 
A  Han*  at         „  »  b' Cumba  „ 

e  Anrifsioiu  bed  within  the  Eon». 


■  H«B«ood,  Qimtn^  Qtot,  Tnm*.,  r.  TaiU  L.  coltmui  0.    AxU.  p.  101, 
t  ■■  A  hud  itad  itratnm  or  Aora*  tlinuti  ttielf  Into  the  laooUngk  U  Oibcoti'a 
"  ihaft,  and  appeeM  to  b«  inenuing  In  liie  m  it  goet  eutmid." — HocHumn, 
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In  some  places  two  or  three  feet,*  in  others  as  many 
inches  onIy,t  below,  yet  nowhere  in  actual  contact 
with  the  North  (bed)  vein  (a  subordinate  member  of 
the  auriferous  series),  the  Slide — three  or  four  inches 
thick  X  And  five  or  six  fathoms  high — slopes  (shoots) 
endlong  from  the  21 -fathom  level  west  of  McLcfarlane^s 
— eastward — to  the  34  near  Lyon's  shaft.  Within 
this  range  it  is  composed  of  talc  and  quartz,  inter- 
spersed with  small  crystals  of  oxydulated  iron ;  beyond, 
however,  it  has  no  existence;  but  is  bounded  above, 
below,  at  either  end,  and  on  both  sides,  by  iron*ore. 

The  southern  or  Cumba  bed — exhibiting  few  of  the 
characters  which  presage  gold  in  the  Oongo  deposit — 
has  been,  for  the  most  part,  examined  by  cross-cuts 
(drifts)  from  the  north ;  §  its  dimensions,  therefore,  are 
less  generally  known. 

The  following  columns  show  the  width  of  the  iron- 
formation,  at  various  parts,  and  at  different  depths,  in 
the  mine. 


*  Hocheder,  B^porU  of  ike  Imperial  BraxiUanMinmg  AstoouUian,  xyi.  (1838) 
p.  60. 

t  Jhidf  xnL  p.  64. 

}  Williams,  Ibid,  XTii.  p.  124. 

TaNs  Vin.  eolnmn  8 ;  Note  /. 

{ ton  Helmreichen,  Harris,  Collina,  Blarney,  and  Pengilly,  Btpcrti  of  ike 
Itt^ieruU  BraeiHan  Mining  Aeeociaiian,  xxx,  pp.  86-7. 
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Breadth, 
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1550 1 
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*  Hoeheder,  lUports  of  the  In^perial  BratiUan  Miwwg  AuocioHon^  xv.  (1833) 
p.  54. 

t  Trebilcock,  Hambly,  &  Frideanx,  2Ud,  vin.  (1829)  p.  80.  Hocheder,  Ibid, 
XV.  F1.I.  fig.  1 ;  XVII.  (1834)  p.  83.  von  Helmreiohen,  HarriSi  CoUinSy  Blsmeyi 
and  FengUlyi  Ibid,  xxz.  (1840)  p.  84. 

t  HarriSi  Bray,  Collins,  Blarney,  and  Fengilly,  T&uf,  xxxx*  (1840)  p.  51. 

§  Hoeheder,  Ibid,  vin.  Fl.  I,  fig.  2. 

0  Edwards,  Ibid,  i.  (1825)  p.  20. 
IT  Hoohederi  Ibid,  vin.  FU  I.  fig.  3. 
«•  Table  VIII.  column  21. 

ft  Hocheder,  BeporUofln^pericd  Braulian  Mmiing  AuociaUonf  tvn.  p.  119. 
tt  Ibid,  xvu.  p.  101. 
§i  iUfI,  XVI.  p.  47. 

II  Tregoning,  Harris,  Bray,  and  Collins^  Ibid,  xxii.  (1836)  p.  111. 
n  Hooheder,  Ibid,  xvi.  p.  47. 
•••  Ibid,  XVII.  pp.  101-4. 
ttt  Tregoning,  Ibid,  xviii.  (1884)  FL  I.  fig.  1. 
X\X  HarriSiBray,  Collins,  Blarney,  and^Fengilly,  Ibid,  xxvin.  (1839)  p.  59. 
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81 
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0-2] 
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—               •• 

i 

SO-fioi.    II    JB» 

^               •• 

0-05 1 

1 

Thus,  within  a  range  of  six  hundred  iathoms, 

the  northern  or  Chmpo  deposit  dwindles  from  about  80  ftns,  to  a  few  inches ;  and 
the  southern  or  Cf$mba     „  „  75   „    to  about  7|  fathoms 

in  thickness. 

(3 — 3.)  The  Gango  formation  consists,  for  the  most 
part,  of  micaceous  and  massive  iron-glance ;  ^  more  or 
less  mixed,  however,  with  oxydulated  iron-ore  towards 
the  east.**  From  Angove's  shaft  to  Pengilly*$^  and 
again,  from  DuvaVs  to  AllcocKs  (PL  IL  Fig.  2)^ 
the  other  ingredients  are  interlaminated  with  earthy- 
brown  iron-ore ;  which  between  Pengilhfs  and  DuvaVs 
is  mingled  with, — and  between  AllcocKs  and  AveUne^s 
shafts  is  replaced  by, — earthy  black  iron-ore ;  whilst 
smaller  quantities  of  both  occur  elsewhere.  Great 
part  of  the  dmgo  formation  is  irregularly  sprinkled 


*  Hocheder,  ReporU  of  the  Imperial  BrtmUan  MmUiff  Astociaiion,  XTin.  p.  46. 
t  HarriSi  Bray,  Collins,  Blameyi  and  Pengillyi  Und,  xxtiii.  p.  59. 

%  Ton  Helmreicheny  HaxriS|  CoUinSi  Blamey,  and  Pengillji  xzx.  p.  SI. 

{  Henwood,  Tbid,  zzzix.  (1845)  p.  10. 

U  Ibid,  XL.  p.  11 ;  XLI.  (1846)  p.  9. 

t  Ton  EschwegSi  Annalei  des  Mines,  Tin,  (1828)  p.  418.  Edwards,  Seporte 
of  the  ImpeHal  Brtuilian  Mimnff  Aeeoeiation,  i.  (1825)  p.  20.  Hoeheder,  Ibid, 
XT.  p.  54.  Clausseui  BuOeUm  de  VAeadimie  RoyaiedeBruxeOet^yjii,  Ire  partio 
(1841)  p.  827.  Ton  Helmreioheni  Oardner'e  TravOt  m  BtxuU,  (1846)  p.  494. 
Henwoodi  Edinburgh  New  Phil,  Journal,  u  (1851)  p.  61. 

••  yon  EschwegOi  Annak9  def  Minet,  Tin.  p.  418. 
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with  gold;*  which,  however,  is  seldom  abundant 
enough  to  be  worth  separation.  Ore  obtained  al  a 
distance  of  several  fathoms  from  the  chief  auriferous 
(vein$)  bands,  yielded — when  stamped — the  under- 
mentioned proportions : — 

Gold. 

Dtte.  Grains,  per  ton  (Avoir*)  Proportion. 

of  ore. 

1837 6«    0«000000422 ;  t 

1860,  July— December  12-0    0000000765;  J 

1851,  January— June 6*5  §  0^)00000415; 

amtomw  i  ®0§  0-000000610; 

„      oeptemDer ^  g^|  0-000000191. 

Laminae  and  small  irregular  beds  of  buff-coloured 
talc  also  conform  to  the  complicated  volutions  which 
are  numerous  in  the  bands  of  iron-ore  they  interlie ; 
and — towards  the  east  especially — face  every  joint  and 
seam.  Quartz  is  neither  a  congenial  matrix,||  nor 
even  a  constant  ingredient  amongst  the  richer  ores; 


*  In  Lyon's  shaft  the  JaeoHnga  at  fourteen  fathoms  from  the  vein  answers  for 
titan^ping;  and  this  is  also  the  case  at  considerable  distances  in  other  parts  of 
the  mine. — Habbis,  Jbffebt,  Brat,  JBNNiifos,  &  Collins,  ReporU  of  the 
Imperial  Bratilian  Mining  Auoeiation,  xxv.  (1832)  p.  71. 

*'  Fart  of  the  ore  etamped  is  brought  from  the  erose'CUte ;  vhich,  although  it 
"  yields  a  little  gold,  is  poor  compared  with  that  taken  from  the  veins" 

T&BGOMiMO,  Habbis,  Bbat,  &  Jbnminos,  Ibid,  xviii.  (1834)  p.  84.  " 

At  the  41-fm.  level,  near  Bayly*$  shaft,  the  JaeoHnga^  three  fathoms  north  of 
the  vein,  shews  a  little  gold  when  washed. 

TBBOoMiMa,  Bbat,  Habbis,  &  Simmons,  IHd,  xix.  p.  51. 

t  Tregoning,  Harris,  Bray,  and  Collins,  Ibid,  xxii.  p.  120. 

X  Walker,  Ibidy  l.  p.  8. 

{  "  These  trifling  contents  of  gold  per  ton  of  Jaeotinga  prove  the  *  *  *  in- 
'*  expediency  of  incurring  the  outlay  of  much,  if  any,  further  capital." 

Walxbb,  Ibid,  li.  pp.  4,  5. 

<*  The  deposition  of  gold  in  JaeoHnga  has  no  relation  to  the  quarts  formatioiL 
"  of  the  country.'* — ^Hochedeb,  Ibid^  xyii.  p.  51. 

II  Ante,  p.  229. 

00 
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but — generally  mingled  with  talc,  and  mixed  with 
either  iron-glance,  oxydulated  iron,  iron-pyrites,  or, 
more  largely  and  more  generally  with  earthy  pale- 
brown  iron-ore, — it  is  a  chief  constituent  of  the  barren 
and  contorted  beds  into  which  the  auriferous  strata 
gradually  pass  towards  the  east. 

That  part  of  the  Oumba  formation  which  was,  for 
many  years,  wrought  by  the  native  proprietors  as  an 
open-work  (Talho  Aberto)  *  at  Canta  Gallo,  imme- 
diately west  of  the  minCyf  consists,  in  great  measure, 
of  micaceous  iron-glance ;  interlaid,  however,  by  thin 
beds  of  granular  quartz,  tinged  with  earthy  brown 
iron-ore.  Near  Blarney's  and  Collinses  shafts  the 
iron-glance  —  rarely  massive,;};  sometimes  granular, 
but  generally  micaceous — is  often  disintegrated,  and 
largely,  yet  irregularly,  mixed,  as  well  with  earthy 
black  and  brown  ore,  as  with  clay.    Ffom  Luk^s  to 

•  TahU  VIIL,  column  3. 

t  The  JacoUnga  which  has  heen  worked  at  Canto  Oallo  hy  the  native  pro- 
prietors bears  about  20**  N.  of  £.  &  S.  of  W.,  dips  Z&*  S.,  and,  in  iu  range  towards 
the  east,  appears  to  rest  on  the  Gtmgo  formation.  In  one  spot,  at  which  opera- 
tions have  been  lately  resumed,  those  *'  layers  which  are  most  associated  with 
"  the  oxide  of  iron,  contain  more  gold  than  others  with  less  oxide,  and  in  those 
"  in  which  no  oxide  of  iron  exists  I  could  detect  no  gold  at  all,  or  only  a  trace 
"  in  the  samples."  *  *  *  In  a  second  spot,  which  has  for  many  years  been  un- 
interruptedly prosecuted  as  an  open-work  ( Talho  Aberto  J  a  few  negroes  hare 
been  employed  in  **  cutting  down  the  whole  mountain  into  the  river,  and  con- 
"  ducting  the  water  with  the  ttuf  *  »  •  over  Strikes  covered  with  hides.  The 
"  gold  existing  in  both  these  cpen-teorke  is  very  minutely  disseminated  through 
the  entire  body  of  the  rock;  consequently  the  whole  must  be  quarried  and 
"  stamped."  The  proportion  of  gold  is,  however,  "  so  inconsiderable,*  that  it  is 
*'  my  firm  conviction  this  mode  of  working,  or  rather  the  formation  so  worked, 
**  can  never  be  an  object  to  an  English  Company." — Hochbdeb,  Reports  qf  the 
Imperial  Brazilian  Mining  Association^  ztii.  pp.  84-6. 

Ton  Hehnreichcn,  Harris,  CollinSi  Blarney,  and  Fengilly,  IM,  zxx.  pp.  84-6 . 

I  Hocheder,  Ibid,  xvii.  p.  105. 
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CHciitt's,  and  thence  eastward  to  the  cross  (drift)  -cut 
south  of  Jennings's  shaft,  the  earthy  ores  affect  separate 
beds,*  but — indistinctly  bounded — they  mix  by  degrees 
with  iron-glance  at  the  sides.  From  the  meridian  of 
Jennings*s  shaft  eastward  the  iron-glance  is,  to  some 
extent,  replaced  by  oxydulated  iron,  but  earthy  black 
and  brown  iron-ore  are  still  common;  quartz,  also, 
either  forms  small  irregular  layers,!  or  is  mingled 
with  the  clay,  which — everywhere  abundant — is,  at 
intervals,  the  chief  ingredient.  Talc  is  much  more 
plentiful  in  this  formation  than  in  that  below;  but, 
whilst  generally  disposed  in  isolated  masses  and  short, 
thin,  conformable  beds,  it  is  sometimes  the  principal 
constituent.  Between  Canta  Oallo  and  Collinses  shaft 
the  particles  of  gold  imbedded  in  the  rock  enclosing 
several  short,  thin,  narrow  bands,:{:  which  have  afforded, 
at  intervals,  a  few  hunches  \  of  rich  ore,  are  larger 

•  Harris^  Bray,  Blarney,  and  Fengilly,  Reports  of  Imperial  BrwUian  Minimg 
Association,  xxYiii.  p.  62. 

t  Tregoningy  Harris,  Bray,  and  Collins,  Ibid,  xix.  p.  47 ;  xxt.  p.  92. 

}  A  cross-cut  at  the  adit  in  Cumba  lias  intersected  seyeral  veins,  but  they  are 
all  poor. — Trebilcocx,  Hamblt,  &  Pbisbaxtx,  Ibid,  yux.  p.  80. 

"  In  the  Cumba  formation  there  are  yarious  auriferous  yeins." 

Habbis,  B&at,  'Blamby,  &  Pbnoillt,  Ibid,  zxYn.  p.  60. 

We  have  had  in  Cfumba  as  many  as  three  gold-yeins  side  by  side  in  the  same 
workings,  which  are  here  no  less  than  nine  or  ten  feet  wide ;  and  in  addition  to 
the  rich  ores,  which  are  taken  in  boxes  to  the  ioashin§^'house,  the  ore  for  a  eon- 
siderable  width  beyond  the  yeins  will  give.a  g^d  produce  at  the  Stamps. 

Harbts,  Collins,  Blamxt,  PsNonxT,  A  yon  HsLiotBiOHair,  Ibid,  zzz.  p.  66. 

§  **  We  haye  cut  a  yein  in  the  Cumba  which  has  giyen  4i  os.  of  yery  fine  gold, 
**  and  still  affords  jDri/b  "  (solid  lumps)  «  of  small  sise."— Ltoh,  Ibid,  ytu  p.  81. 

**  We  had  4  lbs.  fir'om  the  Cumba  in  one  day."— Sxbbbbtt,  Ibid,  z.  p.  27. 

"  At  the  Cumba  on  one  occasion  during  the  past  month  the  yein  yielded  about 
"  2  01.  of  gold  for  the  UHuMnff-house" . 

Habkis,  Bbat,  Blamxt,  Sc  Pbnoillt,  Ibid,  zxyix.  p«  54. 
The  Cumba  mine,  which  has  already  yielded  a  considerable  quantity  of  yaluable 
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and  more  numerous  than  in  other  parts  of  the  deposit. 
Portions  of  the  strata,  which  enclosed  the  smallest  and 
poorest  of  those  bands,  gave  at  the  Stamps  0'000017 
their  weight  *  of  gold.  Near  the  middle  of  the  mine 
considerable  portions  of  this  formation  were  laid  open 
by  levels  (galleries)  from  JLuAe'sf  and  Crickitt%'j^ 
as  well  as  by  cross  (drifts)-cttfo  from  several  other 
shafts ;  §  but — though  parallel  to  the  richest  part  of 
the  Oongo  system  || — ^it  yielded  merely  small  grains 
of  gold,  far  too  widely  scattered  to  repay  the  cost  of 
extraction.  Amongst  some  thousand  samples  taken 
from  many  eastern  parts  of  the  mine,  none  contained 
more  than  a  barely  discernible  particle  or  two  of 
gold.ir 

•re  for  the  SUrnupa  afforded  from  the  26th  to  the  80th  of  October,  1840,  npwirds 

of  23  lbs.  of  gold  for  the  WkMng4um§e, 

TOM  Hbioesxiohsv,  HAJffiis,  CoLLorB,  "BLkxmt,  ftPsxaiLLTy  ReporUofihB 
Imperial  BfyuUian  Mminff  AMtocioHon,  xxx,  p.  85. 

•  86  tons  of  ore  reduced  in  twenty-foor  hours  yielded  1  lb.  8oi.  lOdwts.  llgn. 
of  gold. — ^DvTAL,  Jhid,  xxn.  p.  83. 

t  Henwood,  Ibtd^  zun.  p.  5. 

t  Harris,  Bray,  CoUins,  Blarney,  PengUly,  Ton  Helmreichen,  and  Henwood, 
Ihid,  zzix.  pp.  88, 44, 51, 56 ;  xzz.  pp.  48, 52 ;  zzzi.  pp.  41, 48 ;  xxxtul  p.  2 ; 
xzxix.  p.  10;  XL.  p.  10;  Xhi.  p.  8;  XLni.  p.  5. 

{  Hocheder,  Harris,  Bray,  ColHns,  Blarney,  Pengilly,  yon  Helmreichen,  and 
Henwood,  Ibid,  xxiy.  p.  45 ;  zxz.  pp.  65,  86 ;  xzzt.  pp.  24, 27, 41, 48 ;  xXn  p.  10 ; 
XLIII.  p.  5. 

I  <*  It  is  commonly  belieyed  that  whereyer  a  lode  is  rich,  if  there  be  another 
« lode  near  it,  having  nearly  the  same  direction,  and  in  the  same  ootmfty  •  e  • 
"  it  is  probable  that  the  second  lode  will  be  found  rich  in  that  part  which  is  op* 
**  posite  to  the  rich  part  of  the  first  lode.  This  is  not  a  new  doctrine :  the  phrase 
*^  ore  agtUtut  ore  is  probably  of  earlier  date  than  the  present  generation  of 
'*  miners."— Cabms,  ComwtU  QeoL  Tnme.,  zn.  p.  78. 

Henwood,  iMd,  ▼.  pp.  215,  283. 

Y  Hocheder,  Tregoning,  Jennings,  Harris,  Bray,  Collins,  Blarney,  Pengilly, 
yon  Helmreldien,  Crickitt,  and  Henwood,  Ibid,  xm.  pp.  69,  05 ;  xtxii.  pp.  46, 
56, 61,  7I9  76 ;  xix.  pp.  88,  41,  45,  51,  58 ;  xx.  pp.  65,  68 ;  xxi.  p.  74 ;  XXZT.  p. 
45;  xxTin.  p.  59;  xxxm.  p.  1 ;  xLi.  p.  9, 
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(3 — 4.)  In  great  part  of  both  these  deposits  a 
schistose  structure  prevails ;  which — generally  parallel 
to  the  bedding  and  foliation  of  the  rock  beneath — 
bears  3'— IT  N.  of  E.  &  S.  of  W.,  whilst  it  inclines 
35* — 60*  S.  The  same  lines  of  cleavage  are  common 
to  the  auriferous  portions  of  the  Oongo  formation, 
and  to  the  wedge-shaped  (horse)  mass  of  iron-ore  and 
quartz,  which  interlies  them  towards  the  east.* 

Near  the  richer  (shoots — bunches)  masses  of  ore 
certain  strata  exhibit  broad  undulations  (Fig.  22, 
AA),t  which  are  frequently  furrowed  with  narrower 
waves.;}:  These  flexures,  whether  lai^  or  small,  have, 
amongst  themselves,  an  approximate  parallelism ; 
which  in  some  measure  conforms  to  the  slope  of  the 
goldless  granite^  near  Caethe  on  the  north-west; 
whilst— oblique  to  the  normal  direction  and  inclination 
of  the  beds  —  they  dip  8' — 30*  towards   the  east. 

Fig,  23.  ooirao  «ooo. 

FlaxDiM  of  the  Inn  atrata. 


•Antt,v.i6l,  Fig.il. 

t  "  Tlia  onrrM  we  lometlmei  dtnple,  Uka  tlit  tnperfleiei  of  *  orllndeT." 

BoAJB,  Prmary  Otoiofg,  p.  114. 
%"ln  lomeouM  the  tmgnlar  inrfto  of  the  bedi  ii  appuratlr  dug  to  otlghul 
'*  r  JiiJ*  iftiiiifMi*.  whioh  by  the  genenl  mo* emeot  of  the  nuu of  the  nnk  wroM 
"  the  eleftt*g»pl>nM,  hxn  Mqotred  inperpoied  wtinklee." 

Pxor.  PsTLLtrs,  Aportt  ^  tA«  £n(uA  .^MMiMiltm  (1S56),  p.  3S8. 
fHenwaod,a)niMZI(7M>f.  3V«w.,T.p.  193i  TT.p.  118;  Lot\dim, EdMurtK 
and  DMm  PMl.  Mag.,  Sid  Scriw,  ut.  (18U)  p.  SfS.    ,Mt,  pp.  307, 3S4. 
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Subordinate  portions,  as  well  of  the  Oongo  as  of  the 
Cumba  series,  however,  exhibit  intricate  volutions, 
which  neither  affect  adjoining  strata  nor  reach  even 
the  confines  of  the  containing  bed.* 

At  wide  and  irregular  intervals,  however,  portions 
of  the  crystalline  iron-glance  assume  a  massive  struc- 

ture.f 

(3 — 5.)  Small  quantities  of  rich  iron-ore  broken 
near  PengiUjfs  shaft,^:  on  the  Gongo  formation,  were 
smelted  §  at  Taboleiro  near  the  mine ;  but  as  the  native 


•  In  mieaeeoiu  sehist  *'  the  lesser  andulations  and  eunratores,  are,  eridently, 
'*  often  independent  of  any  corresponding  change  in  the  eyenness  of  the  bed ; 
**  and  the  same  probably  often  holds  true  of  the  more  complicated,  since  they  do 
**  not  seem  to  perrade  the  whole  mass,  but  rather  to  ocenpy  partiovlar  spots 
*'  among  the  neighbouring  and  less  disturbed  lamins." 

Maccvllooh,  SygUm  of  Geology,  n.  p.  160. 

Boase,  Primary  Oeoiogy,  p.  114.  Sorby,  EdMurgh  Nem  PkU^  Journal,  lt. 
(1863)  p.  188. 

t  As  we  have  extended  the  21-fin.  lerel  west  of  Walker*a  shaft  the  ground 
has  considerably  altered,  and  now  consists  of  hard  iron  stone.— Hoohxdbb, 
Riports  of  the  Imperial  Brazilian  Mining  Aeaociation,  xyn.  pp.  59, 68. 

«  A  erou-eui  north  of  Lyon^e  shaft  at  the  48-fm.  level  has  tntTersed  a  hard, 
'*  massiTe  rock,  composed  wholly  of  specular  iron-ore." 

Hbitwood,  Ibid,  zzxtiu,  p.  3, 

"  In  the  cfou<vA  driven  towards  Bayley*i  shaft  at  the  65-fiDi.  leyel  we  have  an 
**  exceedingly  hard  iron  rock.'* — Habbib,  B&at,  Biaxbt,  &  Psmgzllt,  Ihid, 
xxYZi.  pp.  51,  56. 

The  crou-cta  north  of  Veeey'e  shaft  at  the  48-fin.  leyel  still  penetrates  a  yery 
hard  iron  rock. 

T&Booirnro,  Habsu,  B&at,  &  Collins,  Ibid,  zzu.  pp.  98, 102. 

In  the  Cumba  adit  eroiS'-cui  the  rock  was  alternately  hard  iron  stone,  and  tale 
Bchistus  intermingled  with  micaceous  iron-ore. — Hochbdsb,  Ibid,  xyn.  p.  88. 


t  Captain  Blarney,  HSS. 

%  The  ores  of  Gongo  Soco  are  rich  and  good,  but  they  require  a  yery  different 
mode  of  treatment  to  the  one  adopted  in  this  country  with  the  argillaceous  iron- 
ore  ;  one  Tery  nearly,  if  not,  indeed,  the  same,  with  tiiat  used  in  Sweden.    I  see 
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manufacturers  *  sold  their  iron  more  cheaply  than  it 

no  reasonable  doubt  that,  by  Buch  a  process,  they  would  glTe  good  pig-iron. 
Baw  ore  selected  for  analysis  yielded  per  cent. — 

Pint  experiment.  Second  experiment. 

Peroxide  of  iron 97*00     .•• 95*20 

Silica 1-60     2*57 

Alumina     MO     2*79 

Oxide  of  manganese    0*60 0*71 

Lime a  trace   • a  trace 


100-30     101*27 


The  excess  in  analysis  is  occasioned  by  a  small  portion  of  the  iron  in  the  ore 
being  in  a  minor  degree  of  oxidation. 

The  limestone,  sent  from  the  same  place,  contained  very  Tariable  quantities  of 
the  accompanying  rock ;  which  introduced  silica,  alumina,  and  magnesia  into  the 
furnace. 

The  only  sample  of  slag  from  a  Brazilian  iron-fiimace,  which  I  have  seen,  was 

of  the  worst  possible  quality ;  for  it  contained  such  an  enormous  quantity  of  oxide 

of  iron,  as  to  make  it  equivalent  to  a  rich  ore.    By  analysis  it  gave  per  cent. ;  ~ 

Metalliciron 2*82 

Protoxide  of  iron 46*80 

SiUca  2800 

Alumina 6*20 

Oxide  of  manganese 0  80 

Lime    11*20 

Magnesia • ;,•  5*40 

99-72 


Fabadat,  ReporU  of  the  Brazilian  Mining  Asaociaiion,Y.  (1828)  pp.  89-95. 

t  The  natives  of  Minas  Geraes  select  for  smelting  that  iron-ore  which  is  free 
from  alumina,  and  other  impurities ;  break  it  into  pieces  the  sise  of  a  pigeon's 
egg,  but  do  not  calcine  it.  Lime  is  sometimes  used  in  the  fusion.  Their  furnaces 
are  about  three  feet  high  and  t^n  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  suitable  pits 
are  prepared  beneath  them  for  receiving  the  fused  metal.  The  iron,  having  been 
once  fused,  is  immediately  laid  on  an  anvil  and  hammered  out  to  the  required 
dimensions. 

A  superintendent  (feiior)  and  sixteen  labourers  select  the  ore  and  prepare  the' 
charcoal  for  three  or  four  (and  occasionally  even  for  six)  such  furnaces ;  which 
— usually  charged  fifteen  times  and  worked  by  a  second  overseer  and  five  other 
persons— yield  on  an  average  two  hundred  and  seventy  lbs.  of  good  maleable  iron. 

The  attendant  expenses  are  wages  and  food  of  23  people,  say  '^ 

one  shilling  and  three  pence  per  >  £  1     8    9 
day  each j 

of  two  cars  for  conveyance  of  ore,  )     a  i  a    a 
charcoal,&c \     u  lu    w 

of  one  car                „                iron  I     n    ft    n 
tomarket J     ^    o    ^ 


£2    3    9 


or  rather  less  than  eighteen  shillings  and  two  pence  per  (112  lbs.)  cwt. 

Baibd,  Ibid,  Yii«  p.  82. 
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was  prepared  on  the  spot,*  operations  were  soon  dis- 
continued. 

(3 — 6.)  The  most  important  part,  however, — some- 
times made  up  of  several  layers  each  scarcely  thicker 
than  paper,  sometimes  forming  a  single  bed  varying 
from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to  three  or  four,  but  seldom 
as  much  as  six,  inches  in  width,  yet  conforming  to 
every  flexure  of  the  rocks  adjoining — occurs  near  the 
middle  of  the  series.t 

Of  the  narrower  portions  earthy  brown  iron  and 
manganese  are  chief  ingredients;  but  west  of  Pengilly's 
shaft  at  the  tram  and  shallow^ — of  Williams^ 8  at  the 
shallow  and  seven  fathom  levels — of  AllcocKs  at  the 
seven  and  fourteen  fathom  levels^ — and  in  other  western 
parts  of  the  mine,  these  ores  are  often  mixed  with  iron- 
glance;  eastward,  however,  small  crystals  of  oxydulated 
iron   are  numerous,  whilst  iron-glance  is,   perhaps. 


*  *<  We  must  not  make  iron  bo  long  as  we  can  purchase  it." — Skebbxtt, 
Reporti  of  the  Imperial  BratUian  Mining  Aetoeiationf  xii.  p.  88. 

The  natives  who  manufacture  iron  in  our  neighbourhood  are  supplied  with 
charcoal  by  their  slaves  at  one-half  the  price  it  costa  us;  they  are  therefore  able 
to  make  iron  cheaper  than  we  can.  The  Brasilians  are  accustomed  to  prepare 
their  charcoal  iapUt;  ours,  however,  is  made  in  heapt.  Manufactured  in  either 
way  it  is  equally  useful  for  furnaces ;  but  heap-burnt  charcoal  is  the  most  ser- 
viceable for  forges.  Mr.  Booke,  our  chief  forester,  calculates  that  (an  alqwiere) 
2,772  cubic  inches  of  charcoal  made  in  heaps,  under  his  superintendence,  costs 
(one  hundred  and  fifty  reis)  about  four  pence,  three  farthings. 

TOM  Hblm&bichbn,  Habbxb,  Colliks,  Blambt,  &  Femoillt,  Ihidf  xzx. 
p.  88. 

t  About  the  middle  of  the  disintegrated  iron-mica  schistus  manganese»largely 
mixed  with  one  or  more  layers  parallel  with  the  general  strata— renders  this  part, 
known  by  its  brownish-black  colour  and  greater  softness,  more  or  less  distinct 
from  the  rest  of  the  formation.  These  distinct  layers  of  jacotinga  form  the 
lode,  in  which  the  great  riches  of  Oongo  Soco  are  deposited. 

HocuEDEB,  Ibid,  zv.  p.  54. 
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rather  less  abandant  In  both  cases  it  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  distinguish  the  auriferous  band  from 
other  strata. 

The  broader  parts — connected  by  narrower  layers- 
are  grouped  in  two  (shoots)  masses  of  irr^ular  form 
and  unequal  dimensions  (P/.  //•  Fig.  2), 

(-*a.)  The  smaller  (shoot)  mass  crops  out  at  the 
8ttrfiu:e  west  of  PengiUy^s  shaft ;  and,  dipping  8* — 30* 
towards  the  east, — as  the  striae  or  undulations  in 
the  iron-mica-slate  also  dip'^-^-is  wrought  to  the  21- 
fathom  level  beyond  DuvaVs  ;  f  a  range  of  more  than 
two  hundred  and  twenty  fathoms.  Its  width  seldom 
exceeds  three  inches,  and  is  generally  less  than  an 
inch.  The  chief  ingredient  is  iron-glance ;  of  granu- 
lar structure  and  mixed  with  earthy  brown  iron-ore  in 
some  places, — but  foliated  and  invested  with  earthy 
black  iron-ore  in  others  where  it  encloses  irregular 
lumps  of  earthy  hydrous  oxide  of  iron  and  earthy 
brown  manganese.  Buff-coloured  talc  is  common; 
but  friable  quartz  is  peculiar  to  the  granular,  and 
pearl-white  talc  to  the  foliated,  iron-ore.   Within  short 


•HcoiroodyCbfiiiDoSOMiL  2Vciii«.T.p.l9S;  TX«p.l46s  LoMiofi, &iMt»yA» 
ofMl  D¥Smn  PhU.  Mag.t  8id  terief ,  XZT.  (1844)  p.  348.  JLwU,  pp.  207,  284, 
269,1^.22. 

t  By  following  vp  the  CKmgo  main  tttin,  through  a  poor  pieee  of  ground  90 
lathoms  in  hoiiaontal  extent,  a  new  thoot  was  diseoTered  near  DuTal'a  ihaft. 
•  •  •  This  ha«9  aa  far  aa  we  know  at  present,  only  reaohed  down  to  the  21- 
fathom  lerel  east  of  DaTal*!!,  and  it  heoomes  Tory  poor  e?en  there.  Weetof  that 
ahaft  it  eommenced  to  rise  abore  the  14-&Uiom  leyel,  and  eontinned  rising  in  a 
westerly  direction*  •  •  •  The  extent  of  this  ihooi  measured  at  right  angles 
to  its  line  of  dip  is  from  12  to  18  fathoms* 

▼OK  HxiKBaiosBir,  Habbts,  Colliks*  Blaicbt,  &  PiKaiLLT,  ReporU  of  ih» 
ImptrUa  BraaiUm  Mmmsf  AsioHaiian,  xzx.  (1840)  p.  88. 

PP 
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distances,  however,  differences,  of  structure  and  com- 
position, are  frequent. 

A  vein,  unseen  on  the  south,  springs  from  the 
northern  (wall)  side  of  the  auriferous  (Jacotinga) 
deposit;  and — parallel  to  one  series  of  joints*  in  the 
iron-formation— bears  2'— 5*  S,  of  E.  &  N.  of  W.  It 
is  usually  less  than  an  inch,  but  never  more  than  two 
inches,  wide.  Iron-glance,  buff-coloured  talc,  earthy 
brown  iron-ore,  and  manganese  are  its  ordinary  con- 
stituents, but  here  and  there  these  are  mixed  with 

other  substances.t 

( — b.)  The  larger  (shoot)  mass  appears  at  the  surface 
on  the  same  meridian  at  which  the  smaller — separated 
from  it  by  a  body  of  inferior  ore— -dies  out  in  the 
21 -fathom  level  east  of  DuvaTs;X  and — accommo- 
dating itself  (so  to  speak)  to  the  ridges,  furrows,  and 
flexures,  which,  in  the  (walls)  rocks  on  both  sides,^ 
dip  10' — 28*  east  II — extends  to  the  sixty-two  near 
Vesejfs  shaft,f  a  distance  of  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  fathoms.  Its  thickness  is  sometimes  no 
greater  than  that  of  gold-leaf,  but  never  exceeds  six 
inches.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  smaller,  shoot  the 
principal  constituent  is  iron-glance;  of  which  the 
granular  variety — mixed  now  and  then  with  earthy 


^ilfl^tfyP.    250. 

t  Ton  Helmreiohen,  Harris,  Collins,  Blarney,  and  Pengflly,  lUports  of  the 
hfiperidl  BroMiUan  Mining  Aisodatiant  xxn.  p.  49 ;  xzz.  p.  88. 

t  Ante,  p.  250.       i  Ante,  p.  259,  Fig^  22. 
I  Hocheder,  Reporte  of  the  Imperial  BragiUan  Mining  Aeeociatiion^  XY.  p.  65. 
Ton  Eelmreichen,  Harris,  CoUins,  Blarney,  and  FengUly,  Ibid^  xzx.  p.  81. 

%  PI.  IV.  Fig.  2. 
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brown^  but  more  frequently  with  earthy  black,  iron- 
ore, — ^is  generally  disposed  towards  the  {walls)  sides ; 
whilst  the  lamellar  kinds* — interlaminated  with  buff- 
coloured  talc, — enveloping  sometimes  isolated  lumps, 
sometimes  subordinate  layers,  of  earthy  manganese, 
irregularly  mingled  with  earthy  hydrous  oxide  of  iron, 
often  sprinkled  with  pearl-white  talc,  and  yet  more 
sparingly  with  smaller  quantities  of  other  ingredients* 
— usually  form  the  middle  of  ordinary  portions,  but 
alternate  with  granular  ore  in  wider  parts,  of  the 
deposit  Near  the  laminated  mass  {horse)  of  quartz 
and  iron-ore  which  splits  the  Gongo  iron-formation, 
east  of  Gibson's  shaft,!  every  buff-coloured  talcose 
member  of  the  auriferous  (Jacoiinga)  bed  is  thickly 
studded  with  small  crystals  of  oxydulated  iron.  Still 
further  towards  the  east,  however,  these  substances 
form  detached  masses,  progressively  smaller  and  further 
apart ;  at  first  imbedded  in,  but  at  length  replaced  by, 
beds  alternately  of  pale-brown  earthy  iron-ore  and 
quartz4 

(3 — 7.)  Several  thin  unconnected  bands  of  (Jaco- 
tinga)  iron-glance,  manganese,  and  talc  interlie  the 
schistose  iron-ore  within  short  distances  on  either  side 


*The  chief  ingredients  of  the  Jaeotinga  are  iron-mica  and  quartz,  "which  en- 
close beds  of  manganese  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  three  inches  in  thickness, 
as  well  as  strings  and  nests  of  iron-glance  and  talc.  The  manganese  beds  have 
like  the  adjoining  rocks,  a  southerly  inclination,  as  weU  as  a  general  (shoot J  dip 
tovards  the  east. 

.  HooEiiDBS,  lUporta  of  the  Imperial  Brawilian  Mining  AseocitUion,  xy. 
pp.  64 — 56, 

fAnte,  p.  251 ;  Table  VIL  column  21. 

X  Ton  Helmreichen,  Harris,  Collins,  Blarney,  and  Pengillj,  Biporis  of  the 
Imperial  BrasiHan  Mining  Aesociatuni,  xzz.  p.  81. 
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of  the  principal  (vein)  bed  between  Walker*s  and 
BaylyU  shafts ;  ^  but  they  seldom  exceed  a  few  feet  in 
length  and  depth. 

(3—8.)  The  Nwth  (vmn)  bed  forms  part  of  the 
Ckmgo  iron-series,  and — partaking  its  flexures — oranges 
from  three  feet  to  ten  fathoms  beneath  the  principal  f 
(van)  bed;  but — ^never  cropping  out  at  the  surface— 
has  no  existence,  either  above  the  fourteen  or  bdow 
the  forty-one  fathom  level,— either  west  of  Walker^s 
shaft  or  east  of  Bayly  s.    It  extends, —  ^t. 
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ai-ftn. 
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thus  forming  an  irr^ular  oval,  about  one  hundred 
fathoms  in  length  and  fourteen  in  extreme  depA, 
which  dips  endlong,  8* — 14*  towards  the  east.  Its 
thickness — never  exceeding  two  inches,  and  generally 
less  than  an  inch  —  gradually  diminishes  upward, 
downward,  and  at  either  end ;  until,  at  length,  it  dis- 
appears between  the  rocks  which  elsewhere  form  its 
opposite  (tcaUs)  sides.  Within  short  distances  of  the 
Slide  §  crystals  of  oxydulated  iron  are  imbedded  in  a 

^  Sereral  small  reins  (beds)  of  manganese  and  talc  are  Included  in  the  rock 
between  the  two  principal  hands  of  jacotinga. 

▼ox  HBLicBaioHXK9  Habbis,  CoLLnrs,  Blaxbt,  &PBNGILLT,  BiporU  of  ike 
Imperial  BnuiUan  Mming  AeeoeiaHon,  zzx.  p.  82« 

t  **  The  Korth  rein  in  the  twenty-one  fkthom  lerel  is  about  ten  listhoBis,  three 
**  feet,  six  inches,  north  of  our  principal  yein ;  but  in  the  fourteen  fathom  lerel, 
**  where  it  dieoontinues  Its  oourse  upward.  It  Is  no  more  than  about  three  feet 
M  fix  inches  distant." 

JnmniaB,  CoLLon^  Hab&is,  Bbat,  ft  JvrmY,  Ibid,  xxr.  p.  66. 

i  DuTaly  IHd,  zxi.  p.  65. 

§  Ante,  p.  262;  Tabic  VIIL  columns  8, 15. 
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talcose  matrix;  whilst  elsewhere  wider  parts  of  this 
hand  contain  larger  quantities  of  the  earthy  hydrous 
oxide  of  iron  than  those  of  the  principal  (vein)  bed  ; 
in  other  respects  the  mineral  characters  of  their  paral- 
lel sections  are  much  alike. 

(3-d.)  The  New  North  (vein)  hedj  a  lower  member 
of  the  Oongo  iron  series,  is  wrought — mostly  some 
fifteen  fathoms,  but  in  some  places  scarcely  as  many 
feet,  beyond  the  North  (vein)  bed — ^(rom  the  surfoce 
north  of  Walker* s  to  the  thirty-four  faAiom  level  near 
AveUne's  shaft  It  neither  holds  down  to  the  seven 
iathom  level  at  one  end  nor  reaches  the  sur&ce  at  the 
other;  but — forming  an  irr^ular  oblong  about  one 
hundred  fathoms  long  by  twelve  deep — dips  17* — 20* 
towards  the  east.  Generally  less,  but  never  more, 
than  an  inch  in  width,  it  gradually  declines,  as  well 
towards  either  end,  as  towards  the  bottom  of  the  mine; 
until,  near  Walker* s  shaft  on  the  west,  at  Avelimfs  in 
the  east,  and  at  the  thirty-four  fathom  levels  it — like 
the  North  (vein)  bed  ♦ — at  last  dies  away.  The  in- 
gredients of  this  band  t  differ  but  little  from  those  of 
the  North  and  principal  (veins)  beds  on  the  same 

^AMU^p.  26. 

t  An  aTerage  lample  of  this  jbcotw^  aflbrded— 

Peroxide  of  inm «. 78*0 

Water    , 12-0 

Oxide  of  mangaoete    •••...• 1*5 

Alumina   • '.•••  8*0 

Tale  5*5 

Gold a  Blight  trace. 

100-0 
PxEciTAX.  NOETON  JoBHBOiT,  Eso.,  F.RJ3.|  F.O.S.,  ftc,  fto*,  MSS« 
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meridian ;  save  that  the  earthy  hydrous  oxide  of  iron 
is,  perhaps,  somewhat  more  plentiful,  and  nests  of 
pearl-white  talc  are  lai^r  and  more  numerous  in  it 
than  in  them.  Fig.  24 — sketched  Irom  nature — affords 
a  better  idea  than  mere  verbal  description  can  give, 
of  the  complicated  mixtures  and  interlaminations  of 
huff-coloured  talc  and  iron-glance,  which  occur  in  the 
shallower  parts  of  this  bed. 

aoirao  moo.    Xeie  NorOt  (vein)  h*d. 
TranttttruKclion. 


(3—10.)  Between  Blames  and  Collins' a  shafts  the 
Camba  formation  contains  several  such  bands  ||  of  iron- 

•  "  We  have  cat  a  vein  in  Oie  Canbft  fonnatiaii  vhicli  hu  gWen  i'6  oi,  o( 
"  •mj  fine  gold." 

Lton,  Reportt  of  thi  Imperial  Braiilian  Mining  Aitociaiion,  -ru.  p.  31. 

"  The  Cnmbt  mine  hu  yielded  k  contidertlile  qtundt}'  of  Taln«ble  ore  tot  the 
"riampj;  bat  the  produce  foi  the  wathing-houte  hu  been  Teiy  tilfling  nntll 
<'ktel7t  bnt  between  the  2eth  uid  30lh  of  October,  1840,  upvard*  of  23  lb*,  of 
"gold  were  eitr&cUd  from  the  back  of  the  I4-fathoiQ  IbygI." 

TON  Hbuqibicbbi',  Hakuis,  Collins,  Bumst,  &  PEiiaiLLi,  Ibid,  us.  p.  95  ■ 
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glance,  brown  iron-ore,  earthy  hydrous  oxide  of  iron, 
manganese,  and  talc ;  but, — seldom  more  than  a  few 
feet  in  depth  and  never  exceeding  an  inch  in  thickness 
— ^they  disappear  at  the  fourteen -&thom  leveL 

(3 — 1 1 .)  On  either  side  of  both  sJioots  in  the  aurifer- 
ous {vein)  bed,  the  Oongo  iron-strata  assume,  for  some 
distance,  a  thick  lamellar  structure  and  granular  tex- 
ture ;  but  adjoining  the  smaller  mass  they  are  more 
granular,*  whilst  beside  the  larger  they  become  softer,t 
than  elsewhere;  parallel  with  the  former  the  Cumba 
formation  also  puts  on  a  rather,  though  not  an  exactly, 
similar  character. j;  These  changes  respectively  begin 
and  end  at  neighbouring — ^if  not,  indeed,  at  the  very 
same — waves  or  ripples  in  the  strata ;  which,  as  al- 
ready shown,  everywhere  dip  towards  the  east§  In 
such  rocks  the  vein  north-west  of  MorgaiCs  shaft  ||  and 

*  TfOik  Vin.  column  8. 

t  A  ahaft  commenced  at  the  surface  three  weeks  since  Is  now  about  eighteen 
Ikthoms  deep. 

LTOiTy  R^pofrti  of  th0  Imperial  BranUan  Mimng  AMtoekiHon,  T.  p.  88. 

At  the  new  adit  eight  men  haye  driven  sixteen  fathoms  in  fifteen  days.  I  ha?e 
promisedthem  a  reward  if  thej  complete  thirtj-fiye  fathoms  in  the  month;  and 
they  appear  sanguine  of  success.— J&u^  p.  41. 

The  eroee^cut  at  the  ehaUmo  adit  has  been  driven  hj  three  men  forty-eight 
fathoms  in  eighteen  working  days.— -J&u^,  ti.  p.  20. 

X  In  the  Cumba  adit  the  ground  is  of  so  fkTourable  a  nature  that  we  hare  as- 
signed the  men  twenty  fathoms  for  thehr  month's  work ;  and  haye  promised  them 
a  premium  of  three  mik^  (about  six  shillings  and  idne  pence),  in  addition  to 
their  ordinary  wages,  for  erery  additional  fathom  they  may  drive. 

HooHEDSB,  Ibid,  X7n.  p.  97. 
"  Below  the  adit,  the  rock,  although  not  yery  wet,  is  exceedingly  soft." 

Ihidf  XTUi.  p.  m. 
In  the  eroig'eui  at  the  twenty-one  fkthom  level  towards  Cumba  the  ground  has 
become  so  very  soft  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  it 

Habbis,  Collins,  &  Blaxbt,  Ibid,  xxv.  p.  62, 
i  Ante,  pp.  259,  263,  264.  g  Ante,  p.  264 ;  Tabh  VIIL  column  6. 
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the  smaller  shoot  on  the  principal  (vein)  bed  of  the 
Gongo  series,*  as  well  as  several  shorter  and  narrower 
layers  in  the  Camba  formation,t  have  all  yielded  gold 
on  the  same  meridian,  j;  In  somewhat  similar  strata,  the 
principaU\  North^l  New  North^%  and  other  smaller 
(veinif*  heds  of  the  Gongo  deposit, — all  dipping  east, 
*— are  likewise  rich  between  the  meridians  of  Walher^s 
and  Curtis* s  shafts.:):  In  this  part  of  its  range,  how- 
ever, the  Cumba  series  is  entirely  barren.ft 

(3 — 12.)  Wherever  hard,  crystalline,  massive  iron- 
glance  touches  or  approaches  the  auriferous  bands,  they 
cease  to  be  productive. 

On  approaching  the  Slide^XX — which  is  composed 
of  oxydulated  iron  and  talc, — ^the  North  (Mtn)  bed 
partakes  its  ingredients,  and  conforms  to  its  smaller 
inclination,^^  but  no  longer  yields  gold.  For  of  every 
auriferous  band  in  both  series,  the  highly  inclined 

•  AnU,  p.  268;  PI.  TV.  Fig,  2. 

t  utility  p.  268;  TM»  VIU.  oolunn  6;  PJL  IF.  Fig.  8. 

X  Cune,  ConuDott  Q0OL  TVcnm.,  ul  p.  78.  Henvood,  IHd^  Y.  pp«  21ff»  283. 
iliil9,p.258,Kote|. 

iAinie,  p.  264;  TMe  VUl.  oolunns  12, 15, 18;  P2.  IF.  JF^.  2. 

1  Aa^^  p.  266 ;  TMi  VIU.  colmims  15, 18. 

f  Jui^i  p.  267;  TMb  VIU.  oolums  Iff,  18. 

«•  7M9  Vm.  Mhmuif  12,  Iff,  18;  PI.  /F.  Fig.  8. 

ft  Hocheder,  Bsporii  of  the  Imperial  BranUan  Mining  A»$ociation,  xtix.  p.  88. 
Tregoning,  Harris,  Collinf,  &  Bray,  Ihidj  xxi.  pp.  81,  lOff ;  zxxi.  pp.  98, 102. 
Harrii,  Bray,  Collins,  Blarney,  ft  PenglUy,  Ibid,  zzyn.  pp.  ff  1,  ff6. 

tt  AnU,  pp.  2ff2,  266 ;  TiAh  Vlll.  oolumns  8,  Iff. 

f{KMfftheSW(l9tlis^o»i4«scf»  has  altered  itsdipandnattxre;  and  hitherto 
it  has  been  poor.<-HooEBDaB,  FLtparU^  tM$  Iw^feHtU  BraMm  Mining  Ajuo- 

CMlJOM,  XTIZ.  p.  72. 

Tiegoning,  Harris,  Jennings,  ft  Bray,  iW,  zvnx«  p.  94.    TMe  VIIL  VoUf. 
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portions  are  moet,  whilst  the  flattest  are  least,  pro- 
dactive.* 

(3 — 13.)  But,  although  a  general  resemblance  pre- 
vails throughout  the  North  and  New  North  (veins) 
beds, — ^both  shoots  in  the  principal  (vein)  bed, — and 
several  smaller  members  of  the  Oumba  formation^f 
gold  abounds  only  in  certain  portions ;  which— diffi- 
cult as  it  is  to  describe  them — are  easily  recognised  by 
a  practised  eye«:|;  The  history  of  Chngo  Soco,%  there- 
fore, mentions  no  mass  (bunch)  of  gold  discovered  by 
mere  chance ;  although  appearances,  &vourable  at  firs^ 
have — ^as  in  the  mines  of  other  countries — sometimes 
led  to  disappointment. 

The  richest  bodies  of  Jacotinga  are  seldom  more  than 
a  few  feet  in  length  and  depth;  but,  between  PengiUy's 
and  DuvaVs,  as  well  as  between  Walhei^s  and  Bayly's, 
shafts  the  bunches  have  been  very  numerous. 

Near  the  middle  of  each  bed  f  the  matrix,  already 
described,  encloses  rough  (nuggets)  lumps,  usually 

*  Tnm  thfi  shallow-adit  to  the  four  fethom  lerd,  the  m^  dips  &ster  than 
imal,  and  has  a  kindlj  appearanee:  it  now  yields  rich  j^KKr* 

Throughout  the  miae  gold  is  most  plentiftil  in  those  parts  of  the  Mwi  nUoli 
are  nearest  to  the  perpendicular, 

Jnonxos,  CoLLim,  Habbis,  Bbjlt,  ft  Jsivibt,  MA,  zxv.  p,  66. 

At  the  twenty-seven  fathom  level  near  Jliii^/brlfms's  ahaft  the  strata  in  the 
western  part  of  the  works  haye  a  very  iiat  inoUnalion  towards  the  sonth,  and 
i^peer  rather  vnpromising  •  •  •  •  Bsstward  however  the  vein  has  held  down 
to  the  hoeik  of  this  level«  and  has  been  very  productive. 

HooHjaxiR,  IM;  xtx.  p.  66. 

Thomas,  RtpoH  on  a  Surveif  ^  ikt  MMhff  l>i9tHet /hm  C^/aomoUt  A>  Cbm- 
ftorMbP.20.    Heawood,a9nM0affGfM3Viafi#.,y.p.2ai.    ilii<Sip.  83,Note*. 

tiftfite,pp.363-*268. 

t  Dvvali  a^povU  o/tK$  bupmal  BrutiHan  iGning  AsioeiaHan,  ^-^rr  p.  28. 

}  IMp  X.— Xizn. 

QQ 
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but  a  few  ounces,''^  though  here  and  there  two  or  three 
pounds^t  aud)  in  an  instance  or  two,  of  still  greater ;{; 
weight.  Some  of  these  are  isolated;  others,  at  un- 
equal intervals,  are  either  irregularly  clustered,  or 
united  by  thin  laminae  and  reticulated  threads;  but 
all  are  of  gold.  Certain  broad  parts  of  every  (vein) 
bed  have,  at  times,  contained  two  or  three  parallel 
groups  §  of  this  description;   which  have,  now  and 


*  Lyon,  lUiporti  of  the  Imperial  BratiKoH  Mining  AModation,  !▼«  p.  48;  tt. 
pp*  45, 49, 58 ;  Tin.  pp.  80, 33, 89.  Trebilcock,  Prideaux^  Hambly,  ft  Jennings, 
Jhid,  YJU,  p.  71. 

t  Lyon,  IM,  it.  p.  20 ;  Tn.  pp.  35, 56 ;  Tin.  pp,  85,  54, 58.  Skemtt,  IW, 
ZXT.  p.  42. 

X  «  Of  the  pHBt,  nov  sent  as  specimens,  one— which  stOl  weighs  more  than 
"  twenty-one  lbs.-^would  haye  been  more  than  thirty  lbs.,  but  a  great  part 
^'  crambled  off  in  the  washing." — Bkxrbxst,  Ihid^  zit.  pp.  43,  49. 

**  A  peculiarity  obserred  in  the  bunch,**  west  of  Morgan'i  shaft,  "  is  the  lumpy 
**  nature  of  the  ioork  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the  unusual  sise  of  its  priUs : 
**  one  of  these  was  13  inches  long,  from  3^  to  5  inches  broad,  and  from  J  to  1| 
**  inch  thick,  weighed  when  roughly  washed  14  lbs.  4  oz.  15  dwts.,  and  produced, 
**  after  being  pounded,  18  lbs.  1  os.  19  dwts*  4  grs.  of  gold,  in  which  one  solid, 
"  pure,  piece  weighed  1  lb.  8  os.  16  dwts." 

DXTTAL,  Ibid,  XZTII.  p.  25. 
^  Our  gold  has  been  chiefly  obtained  from  a  branch  beneath  the  Tein  lately 
worked  in  the  back  of  the  thirty-four  fathom  IcTel  east  of  Lyon's  shaft.  Where 
first  seen,  the  branch  bore  nearly  north  and  south ;  but  within  a  short  distance 
its  direction  changed,  and  It  is  now  nearly  parallel  to,  and  about  ten  feet  north 
of,  the  vein  from  which  it  separated.  This  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  occurrence ; 
for  branchei  parallel  to  those  first  worked  haye  been  frequently  diseorered. 

Hasbib,  Jbnnings,  ft  BfiA.T,  Ibid,  xrni.  p.  65. 

At  the  thirty-four  fathom  level  east  of  (Hbwn*»  shaft,  a  brainoh  about  four  feet 
«outh  of  the  Korth  vein  yielded  on  the  18th  and  19th  of  February,  1886,-219  lbs. 
4  dwts,  12  grains  of  gold. — HonaAK,  Hickson,  Trsgonino,  Hahrtb,  Jxffsbt, 
Bbat,  Jbnnikgs,  ft  Collhtb,  Ibid,  xx.  pp.  88,  89,  81, 83,  86 ;  xzi.  pp.  18, 
68,69,128;  xzz«  p.  82. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  1840,  two  men  extracted  in  three  hours  105  lbs.  of 
gold  from  a  vein  in  the  north  waU  of  the  old  works  at  the  thirty-four  fathom 
lerel  east  of  Curtie'e  shaft.—  Butal,  Hasbib,  B&at,  Collxmb,  Blaxst,  ft 
FavQiLLy,  Ibidf  xzTm.  pp.  37,  64 ;  zxix.  pp.  28,  87, 40,  65;  xzx.  p.  82. 

WhOit  opening  a  second  level  between  Curtis'e  and  O^ion'e  shafts,  a  «wb- 
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then^  Iain  within  so  narrow  a  compass,  that  they  were 
wrought  in  the  same  (level)  gallery.*  Nuggets  are 
common  near  the  centres  of  aggregations;  foUcs'^ 
towards  their  circumferenceai 

But  whilst  clusters,  such  as  these,  form  a  striking 
characteristic; — smaller  nuggets  (prills)^ %  flakes, 
threads,  and  granules,§ — slightly  coherent,  or — ^more 

vmn  waa  discoyered ;  which,  m  Maj  and  June,  1842,  yielded  303  lbs.  7oz.  13  dwts. 
of  gold. — CaiGKiTT^  Ibidt  zxxiii.  pp.  1,  4. 

*  "  As  we  have  had  three  confused  branches  in  the  fourteen  fathom  end  for 
«  some  daysi  I  suspect,  as  they  join,  we  shall  come  to  a  good  bunch  ^  of  which 
'*  we  have  already  some  indications/' 

Ltov,  Reports  of  the  Imperial  Brazilian  Mining  Asiooiation,  Tii.  p.  46. 
**  In  the  bottom  of  the  twenty-seren  fathom  leTel,  east  and  west  of  Lyon*s 
**  ehalt  *  *  *  we  haye  sometimes  had  two,  sometimes  three  prodootiye  yeina.- 

Jeknings,  Hajihis,  Bjelit,  &  JsFTSBT,  Jbid,  XIII.  p.  66. 

"  The  workings  in  the  shallower  part  of  the  mine  haye  only  been  carried  on 
'*  from  two  to  three  feet  in  width,  because  there  was  but  one  yein  to  follow ;  in 
"  working  deeper,  seyeral  yeins  haye  been  met  with,  but  they  were  diminishing 
"  in  richness.  The  works  in  the  back  of  the  thirty-four  fathom  leyel  are  now 
**  from  seyen  to  eight  feet  in  breadth,  in  order  not  to  miss  any  yein  which  may 
**  exist,  either  in  the  foot,  or  the  hanging-WkUt  of  the  bed." 

HocHBOKB,  liid,  xm,  p.  79, 

t  The  late  Captain  John  Luke,  MSS. 

At  Ta^uaril  near  Sabari  strata  of  schistose  iron-glance,  enclosing,  in  some 
places,  minute,  conformable  bands  of  quartz,  are  diyided  by  thin  beds  of  buff- 
coloured  talc;  and  these  are  interlaid  by  plates  of  gold;  which— frequently 
seyeral  inches  in  length  and  breadth,  though  seldom  thicker  than  paper, — ^ften 
exhibit  parallel  strisB,  similar  to  those  obseryed  in  the  larger  deposits  of  iiforro 
Velho,  Pitangui,  Agoa  Quente,  and  Gongo  Soco,  and  in  alickeneidea  elsewhere. 

John  Mo&qah,  Esq.,  MSS. 

X  We  haye  cut  a  strong  branch  of  gold  in  the  middle  adit ;  but— owing  to  the 
unusually  wet  state  of  the  level — ^we  cannot  see  it.  The  yein-stuff  washed  to- 
day has  giyen  nearly  two  pounds  of  gold ;  we  haye  for  some  time  had  prills  as 
large  as  half-almonds,  we  now  haye  them  of  an  ounce  weight. 

Lton,  ReporU  of  the  Imperial  Brazilian  Mining  Aatociaiionf  viil.  p.  39. 

§  Between  the  seyen  and  fourteen  fathom  levels  the  branch  has  a  yery  peculiar 
appearance,  the  gold  lying  in  it  in  fine  dust,  but  te^t priUa  occurring;  decom- 
posed yellowish  talc  and  reddish-brown  manganese,  forming  to  the  breadth  of  a 
span  in  some  places,  and  then  again  diminishing  to  an  inch  in  thickness.  The 
whole  of  this  is  rich  in  gold,  and  I  saw  a  miner's  hatful  broken  underground 
which  yielded  27  lbs.  7  os.  14  dwts.  of  dust. 

Ibid,  VIII.  p.  61 ;  TahU  VIlI.  Note  ii. 

A  JMi-cap  of  ordinary  size  heaped  with  coarse  ore  is  about  0*142857  cubic  foot. 
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frequently-isolated  in  the  sorroanding  matrix,*fumi8h 
the  chief  riches— of  this  formation.  Grrains,  particles^ 
and — sometimes — small  nuggets  occur  in  numbers 
gradually  diminishing  towards  the  confines  of  every 
bunch ;  ^  on  both  sides  of  large  masses^  however, 
adjoining  strata  are,  for  short  distanoesy  also  thinly 
sprinkled  with  gold^f 

The  following  extracts  from  accounts  kept  at  the 
mine  show  how  unequally  gold  is  distributed,  as  well 
in  the  bunches^  as  in  the  formation  generally. 

BatM.  WaMi^q-houti*  Stamps.  Totals. 

Iba.  (Troy)*  tba.  (TVoy),  tba.  (Troy), 

1828.  Feb.  14th.. •«      9^1 —      ....     9-eOlt 

16th....   72-121 —      ....    72^121 

16th....    17-680 —      ...•    17-680 

1829.  Jan. 22Dd....     9-418 —      ....     9-418§ 

28rd....    67-218 —      ....    67-213 

24th....    10-690 —      ....    10-690 


•  In  parts  of  the  prodootiye  layers  where  no  gold  is  visible  by  the  naked  qfte, 
it  exists  disseminated  tbroQgh  the  jacotinga. 

HoosBDXBy  JBtfpor^f  qf  <Atf  Imperial  BratiUanUmiif^AttoeiiUimt  zr.  p.  55. 

Most  of  the  gold  lately  obtained  has  been  from  the  back  of  the  thirty-fbnr 
Ikthom  lerel  east  of  Oibson^s  shaft,  where  the  aoriferons  stratum  is  occssJonally 
divided  into  several  layers ;  in  which,  although  the  gold  is  not  always  perceptible, 
the  jaeotinga  for  the  stamps  is  richer  than  that  from  other  plaoes. 

Ibidt  rvx.  p.  60. 

Of  late  the  greatest  part  of  our  prodnce  for  the  washing-house  has  been  ob- 
tained from  the  back  of  the  thirty-four  fathom  level  near  Curtls's  shaft.  Gold- 
smid's  stamps,  supplied  from  these  workings,  jdelded  during  the  past  month 
(February,  1840)  about  fifty-nine  pounds  of  gold. 

Hassib,  Bsat,  Blaxbt,  ft  Fsnoillt,  Uid^  xxiz«  p.  87. 

t  In  the  back  of  the  thirty-four  fathom  level  east  of  Curtis*s  shaft  the  vein 
has  been  very  rich,  and  the  stu£f  on  either  side  of  it  has  yielded  a  large  produoe 
at  the  stamps.— HabbiBi  JBNxnros,  Collivb,  ft  B&at,  Und^  zv.  p.  44. 
t  Ibid^  XV.  p.  74;  V.  p.  08        §  fWrf,  vn.  p.  X17. 
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Datet. 


C&n$ee¥Hve  daf$,  ooBtinved. 
Watkinshhoitte,  Stampim 

lbs.  (ThnfJ*  Um«  (Troy). 

1829.  Feb.  24th  ... .   28*916 — 

25th  ••»•    81*833^   — 

V127-868t 
26th..  .    46-020J   WIS6 

Sept22Dd....   87*680' 

28rd....  187000 

S4th....   69*242 


. . 


. . 


frdOO 


>-S16-664t 


9*166 
.  8000 


26th . . . .  140-d68 
aOth....  68083 
28th....  63-601 
29th....    13-870 — 

1830.  Jan.  20th....    13-714 ~ 

2lBt  ....  77741-\    — 

V140-821 II 
22nd....   63-OeoJ    — 

1831.  April  14th ... .     2191      - 

16th....    18-772 — 

16th....   86-786 — 

1832.  NoT.22nd.... 


6-810 2-666 

23rd....   30-961 6-664 

24th....   97-840tt 2-688 

26th....   11-168 1-679 

1-022 


1836.  Feb.  16th  ....      — 
17th  ....   23.808 


. . . . 


Total*. 
Vat.  (Trot). 

28-916* 
....    81-838 

....    62-245 
....    87-680t 
....  146000 
....    74*742 

....  160-124 
71-063 
68-691 
18-870 
13-7141 
77-741 


•  ••  • 


•  «  . 


•  •  • 


.  •  . 


.  •  •  . 


•  .  . 


.  .  •  • 


•  •  •  •    63*060 
....      2191  IT 

•  •••    18*772 
86*786 

8*376»^ 
....    87*505 
....  100*428 
....    12-837 
....     1*022  n 
....    23*893 


•BtporUof  ihe  Impwiai  BraziUan  Mininff  AuoeiaiUmf  Yix.  p.  118. 

t  Table  VJIU  colnnm  15 ;  PosUa^  p.  279. 

%  EeporU  of  the  In^^erial  BratiUan  Mmtng  AstoekUion,  Tin.  p.  121. 

(iW,nup.76. 

I  Table  VIII,  eolxaan  16;  Pottea,  p.  280. 

Y  Beporii  of  the  Imperial  BnmUan  Mining  Astoeiaiianf  XL  p.  91. 

•♦J!W<f,xiy.p.  117. 

ft  TcAle  VIIl.  eolimin  18 ;  PoeUa,  p.  280. 

XX  ReporU  of  the  Imperial  Brazilian  Mining  Aeeodation,  xxi.  p.  123. 
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Date*. 


22Dd  .... 
1880.  Jan.   7th  ... . 


10th .... 
1840.  Feb.   6th  ... . 


CSMMMrfAW  Aiyt,  MBtlBIMd. 

Waihing-hMM,  Stamp*. 

lbs.  (r\rofJ.  Ibt.  (nof). 

183&  Feb.  18lh  . . . .  116'683n    — 

V21'9018  • 

19th  ....102-486J    — 

aOth....    11-353 6-827 

2K)25 2-835 

0-341 1-930 

8th....   20302 8-772 

9th....     9-786 0-804 

—      0-834 

—      0-374 

7th....   28-7241    0^60 

8th....   90K)20§    3-246 

4-062 0-853 

—      0-728 

CotuteuttM  month*. 

1828.  Febrnary  ....  256-562 — 

March 40179 — 

1829.  Angast 219-315 37-124 

September. . . .  711-648 47-410 

October 270-277 30-550 

1836.  January 4-647 28-256 

Febmaiy 301-558 48-363 

March 17-767 61-224 


10th.... 
11th.... 


Totals. 
lbs.C3Vay>. 

....  116-583 

....102-435 
....  17-180 
4-860 

2-271 1 
24-074 

10-590 

0-834 

0-374  t 

28-974 

93-266 

4-910 

0728 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  • 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  • 


•  •  •  • 


....  256-56211 
....    40-179 
....  256-439 f 
....  759-058 
....800-827 
....    ^•903« 
....844-921 
78-991 


•  •  •  • 


•  Beporti  of  the  Imperial  BraziUan  Mining  Aseociatum,  xz.  pp,  88,  89,  SI, 
88;  XXI.  pp.  60,  69, 78,  123;  TabU  VIIL  column  21 ;  Po9te<h  p.  280. 

t  Beporti  of  the  Imperial  BrasiUan  Wmng  Auociation,  zxyn.  p.  66. 

X  Ihidf  xxiz.  p.  65. 

§  Ibid^  XXIZ,  pp.  28,  65;  Table  VIII.  column  18 ;  Pottteat  p.  280. 

I  Beporte  of  the  In^periat  BrasUian  Mining  Aseociation,  it.  p.  74 ;  y.  p.  98 ; 
Tdble  IX,  columns  11—13. 

n  Beports  of  the  In^ftenal  Brazilian  Mining  Aseociation,  viii.  p.  121 ;  Table 
/X,  columns  29—37. 

•«  Beporte  of  the  Imperial  BraziUan  Mining  Association,  xxi.  p.  123 ;  xxvii. 
p.  66. 
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Oomeeutive  moiUhi,  oontinued* 
Dfttei.  Wdthing-houte^  Stampi,  Totals. 

lbs.  ClVoyJ.  Ibt.  (Troy),  lU,  (Trey). 

1840.  January 5855 46184    ....    61-539<> 

February 191-281 76114t  ....267*346 

March 14-424 44-760     ....    59103 


Comeeulioe  ywn,% 

1827 2,01(H)11 — 

8 1,062-200 — 

0 3,807-089 883-884 

1830 2,804-558 235-057 

1 2,434-414 597-463 

2 2,756-240 1,445-977 

3 1,790-534 1,197-922 

4 934-348 719-252 


...  2,010-011 
...  1,062-200 
...  4,190-973 
...  3,040-515 
...  3,081-887 
...  4,202-226 
...  2,988-456 
...  1,653-600 


(3—14.)  From  1826  to  1856  the  Imperial  Brazilian 
Mining  Association  obtained  § — 

in  ohitterf ,  wuggeUt  and  other'\ 
ooane  gold;  treated  by  hand  123,381*251  Iba.)  or  0*677  of  the  entire  prodooe ; 
at  the  wasMng'kouse      •• ..  j 

in  smaller  grains  and  partidesS 
extracted  i^om  the  jaeotmga  \  11,146*847  »,  IT  „  0*328  „ 

hj9Umpmg .J ^ 


Total 84»528-098  Ibs.t 


Rather  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  gold  occurred, 
therefore,  in  masses,  plates,  and  threads ;  whilst  some- 
what less  than  one-third  was  disseminated,  in  grains 
and  particles,'  through  the  adjoining  matrix. 


«  BtporU  of  ih^  In^tmal  BraaOian  Mimng  JLuociaHon,  zzTn.  p.  66;  zxiz. 
p.  65. 

t  Inferior  ore  is  seldom  or  nerer  stan^fed  or  washed  the  day  it  is  broken  in 
the  mine. 

Pottea,  p.  276,  Kete  •• 

i  TMe  IX»  oolmnns  44—46. 

%  Reports  qf  the  In^Mrial  BragUian  Mmmff  AtioekUiont  x.— ZiXii. 
I  ToNo  IX.  oolnmn  44,  Note.  I 
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Numbers  of  prilb  and  quantities  of  rich  Jacotinga^ 
however,  were  stolen  by  the  workmen ;  •  who — some- 
what insufficiently  superintended,t — ^for  several  years, 
brought  to  the  surface  in  their  hat-eapSj  ^  the  gold 
they  had  broken  in  the  mine. 

The  positions  and  relations  of  the  several  bunches 
are  set  forth  in  Table  VIIL;  the  proportions  of 
nuggets  and  other  rough  gold  they  afford,  are  shown 
in  the  following  columns : — 


*  One  of  our  ninen,  who  waa  a  few  days  since  detected  wlillit  washing  a 
large  quantity  of  gold,  in  a  most  sequestered  place  about  four  miles  from  the 
nine,  has  been  hsnded  oYer  to  the  authorities.  *  *  *  On  searching  the  place 
a  laige  canister  of  rich  unwashed  ore  was  traced  out  by  scraps  of  p^ier  and 
old  rags,  in  Tarious  stages  of  decay,  denoting  the  length  of  time  this  ne&rioui 
trafie  must  have  been  carried  on. 

Skxbbxtt,  JZ^poKf  o/<^ /if^psKa/Byvm'lJMi  Jftf^ 

Our  stamps  hsTe  been  robbed  but  four  times  in  the  last  two  years.  •  •  • 
The  infiunous  gang,  who  found  their  way  into  your  serrlce,  formerly  oontriTed 
to  plunder  them  frequently.— iM^  xixi*  p.  30. 

The  last  remittance  includes  nearly  a  pound  of  gold  seixed  near  the  robbers' 
esTe.    It  has  been  returned  by  the  authorities.— Aui^  xiv.  p.  49. 

t ''  Both  captains  and  miners  were  so  anxious  to  tear  out  the  gold,  that  the 
*'  14-lkthomleTel  was  in  an  instant  filled  with  men;  and  such  waa  the  eagerness 
**  of  the  crowd,  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  all  to  squeeze  into  the  end; 
M  some  of  them  in  consequence  amused  themselyes,  by  way  of  recreation,  in 
« taking  out  good  wfrk  from  the  7  iathom  leTcL"— LTOKy  Ibid,  7X.  p.  68. 

t "  On  my  return  I  found  •  •  «Jone  of  the  minora  with  such  a  hat  of  pro- 
**  duce  1  froin  the  end  of  the  14  fathom  IcYeL" 

Ibid, Tz.  p«  68;  Ttz.  p.  27;  Tin*  pp.  84, 61. 

«  To  bring  up  four  or  ilte  hats  taXL  of  ore  occupied  the  miner  an  hour  and  a 
"  halfy  which  might  haTe  been  spent  in  labour  *  o  •  I  hare  therefore  prorided 
"  leather-lined  baskets  five  or  six  times  the  siie  of  a  hat  and  secured  with  pad- 
*'  locks.  These  can  be  drawn  up  ttwiMs  and  shafts  without  loss,  whilst  the 
«« miner  continues  his  work."— SxbebxtT|  Ibid,  iz.  pp.  26, 28. 

^  Hats  shall  no  longer  be  used  o  *  •  although  the  miners  assign  as  a  reason 
«  for  stffl  bringing  one  oocasionaUyi  their  desire  to  show  it  themselTea  when 
«  good."— iWd,  xz.  p.  28. 

**  The  ore  which  was  formerly  left  in  hats  when  brought  up  is  now  deposited 
<'  in  a  large  doable*locked  chest"— iMf,  ziiz.  p.  29. 
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From  Jacotinga  in  which  scarcely  a  particle  could 
be  seen  by  the  unaided  eye,  the  undermentioned  pro- 
portions *  of  gold-dust  were  obtained  at  the  Stamps. 


Dikla. 


1882. 

1888. 
1884. 
1886. 
1844. 
1845. 
1860. 
1851. 


LocaUty. 


Beds (vein»)  and hmioh$9  from yarious  UneU  in  different^ 
parti  of  Uiemlne •••••• ...' 


9> 


99 


» 


»> 


99 


19 


9> 


M 


%t 


99 


48-faUiom  levtl  near  Veny'B  thaft. 


Proportion  of 
gold  estnetoiL 


000001284t 

0*<K)002051t 

0«00000557{ 

0000004081 

0*00000105 

000000088 

0-000000789 

0*00000044«* 

0-00000042tt 


The  hunches^  of  which  the  broader  and  more  highly 
inclined  central  parts  give  from  (0-302586JJ  to 
0*521123)  one*third  to  one-half  their  weight  of  metal, 
gradually  diminish  in  width,  inclination,  and  quality, 
towards  their  circumferences;  and,  at  length,  merge 
in  the  still  thinner,  flatter,  and  less  productive  por- 
tions of  the  {veins)  beds,  where  two  million  three 
hundred  thousand  of  matrix  yield  (0-00000042tt  to 
0-00000044  *♦)  a  unit  of  gold.   The  poorest  ores,  how- 


•  TaiHe  VIII*  oolonme  15, 21 ;  TiMe  IX.  column  7* 

t  Bkerretty  Siporti  of  the  Imperial  Brazilian  Mining  AssoeioHon^  xin«  p.  36. 

t  Hocheder,  Ibid,  X7.  p.  64, 

{  Ibid,  XTn.  pp.  72—122, 148*148;  XYin,  pp.  41—57, 111—118. 

I F.  X.  Hooheder,  Ibid,  xxil  p.  74. 

\  Hitchens,  Ibid,  L.  p.  8.    **  Ibid,  Li.  p.  4 ;  Lii«  pp.  7, 10. 

tt  Tregoning,  Harris,  Bray,  &  Gollins,  Ibid,  zxii.  p.  120. 

U  Lyon,  Ibid,  TUZ.  pp.  34,  61 ;  Table  VIII,  column  12;  Ante,  p.  276. 
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ever,  are  wrought  only  whilst  they  afford  traces  of 
those  rich  bunches,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Jacotinga. 

For  ores  of  qualities  so  unlike,  ezperience  dictates 
the  different  modes  of  treatment.* 

(3 — 15.)  The  Cumha  formation  contains  several 
short,  narrow  (veins)  beds;  which  afforded  small 
hunches  of  gold  between  Blarney's  and  Collinses  shafls 
at  the  fourteen  fathom  level,  but  yielded  mere  scattered 
particles  at  greater  depths.t 

The  Gongo  formation  includes  the  Principal,  North, 
New  North,  and  several  smaller,  (veins)  beds,  already 
described. 

The  New  North  (vein)  bed  crops  out  at  the  surface 
north  of  Walker's  shaft;  and — dipping  endlong  to- 
wards the  east — disappears  at  the  thirty-four  fathom 
level  near  Aveline's.X 

The  North  (vein)  bed  has  no  existence  above  the 
fourteen ; — from  the  neighbourhood  of  Walker's  shaft 
at  that  level,  however,  it  declines  in  like  manner  to  the 
forty-one  east  of  Gibson's ;  and  there  dies.§ 

The  principal  (vein)  bed  contains  two  large  auriferous 
(shoots)  masses;  connected,  near  the  middle  of  the 
mine,  by  a  barely  perceptible  rib  of  inferior  ore.|| 
The  smaller  or  western  shoot  was  successfully  wrought 
from  its  outcrop  on  the  mountain-side  west  of  Pengilly's 

*  Hocheder,  Reports  of  the  Imperial  Brcusilian  Mining  Association,  xv.  p.  74- 
Honwood,  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall^  1848.  Table 
IX,  Note  ;. 

t  Ante,  p.  268 

X     n     p.  267 

^     i>     p.  266 

II     „     p.  264 


Table  VIII,  column  6;  PI,  IV,  Fig  3. 
„  columns  13—18. 

13-21. 
if 


„         7—0  ;  PI,  IV  Fig.  2. 
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shaft,  to  the  fourteen  fathom  level  east  of  DuvaVs; 
towards  the  twenty-one,  however,  it  became  small,  flat, 
poor,  and  unkindly.* 

The  larger  or  eastern  sJioot  f  was  rich,  beyond  com- 
parison, from  the  surface :{;  to  a  depth  of  twenty -five 
fathoms;  but  thence  to  about  thirty  it  declined.  At 
the  thirty-four  fathom  levels  however,  it  was  once  more 
very  productive ;  and  about  the  forty-one  large  hunches 
were  still  frequent.  Towards  the  forty-eight  these  were 
both  smaller  and  less  numerous ;  whilst  at,  and  some- 
what below,  the  fifty-five,  thin  plates  and  dendritic 
flakes  were  obtained.  From  the  sixty-two  downward 
small  isolated  bits  occurred  at  distant  intervals;  and 
at  the  seventy  the  Jacotinga — already  dwindled  to  a 
narrow  seam — afforded  but  a  few  widely-scattered  par- 
ticles of  gold.§ 

Notwithstanding  the  ores  were  so  soft  ||  that  the  back 
of  one  (gallery)  level  was  in  some  measure  exhausted, 
before  the  shaft  had  reached  another;  ^T  the  upper  (14, 

«  AnU,  p«  263 ;  Table  VIII.  columns  4—9 ;  PI.  IV.  Fig,  2. 
t    „     p.  264;  „  „        10—21;  „ 

X  A  tradition  still  lingers  in  the  neighbourhood  that  this  deposit  was  found 

during  examinations  prompted  by  the  disco'very  of  a  solid  water-worn  mass  of 

gold,  which  weighed  thirteen  pounds,  embedded  in  grayel,  at  the  confluence  of 

the  Qongo  Soco  and  Socorro  waters,  near  Taboleiro. 

The  Imperial  Brazilian  Mining  Association  extracted  from  Gonffo  Soco  during 

the  first  day  they  worked 0*589 lbs.  of  gold; 

ff      week        „  4-896  „        „ 

„      month      „  83*652  „        „ 

,f      year         „  672-670,,       „ 

Beports,  i.  pp,  113, 115,  124, 125;  ii.  pp.  69—77;  m.  pp.  69—71. 

%  Ante,  pp.  264,  280,  281.     Tables,  VIII.  columns  10—21 ;  IX.  columns  2— 
46.    PLIV.Fiff.2. 

II  Ante,  p.  269. 

IT  "  As  soon  as  the  shaft  Is  sunk  a  sufficient  depth  *  *  *  a  level  is  commenced, 
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21y  27,  and  34  fathom)  leveh  were  not  entirely  gleaned 
when  the  mine  had  attained  (the  70)  its  greatest  depth. 
Of  the  quantities  obtained  from  the  several  {veins)  beds, 
at  different  levels^  in  the  same  times,  no  accounts 
remain.  As,  therefore,  our  only  available  data  assign 
to  the  deeper  parts  an  undue  value,*  we  have  no  means 
of  correction :  the  following  attempt  to  ascertain  the 
relative  proportions  in  which  gold  occurs  at  various 
depths  in  this  formation,  must  be  regarded  as  but  a 
rough  approximation. 

The  auriferous  Jacotinga  was  wrought,  solely  by 
European  miners,  with  the  pick  aloncf 


Gold, 


Depth,  t 
ftos. 

7  to  21 
21  „  41 
41  „  55 


•  . 


•  . 


Arerage  animal  quantity  of^ 
extracted  by  each  European, 
lbs.  (2Voy).} 

20-871 


t  •  •  • 


• . .  • 


•  •  •  • 


19-496 
9 '400 


.  •  • 


•  •  . 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  •  • 


Proportion  of* 
1- 

0-790 
0-460 


As  little  gold  was  found  below  the  fifty-five  fathom 
levels  it  is  useless  to  extend  this  enquiry. 

"  which  proceeds  both  eastward  and  westward  on  the  lode.  *  *  *  As  the  work- 
*<  man  goes  forward,  another  is  employed  to  Hope  or  dig  down  the  ore  aboye  the 
level,  and  as  he  makes  progress,  a  third  follows  him  in  another  etcpe;  •  •  • 
meantime  the  shaft  eontinaes  to  be  sunk,  and  becomes  deep  enongh  for  other 
levels  before  the  ore  aboTe  the  first  is  exhausted." 

Cabkb,  Cornwall  QeoH,  2Vvms.  ni.  p.  70. 

*  The  richest  htmehee  in  the  western  ahooi  were  obtained  at  the  seyen  fathom 
level  near  Morgan's  and  DuvaTs  shafts,  whilst  Vuey'e  was  being  sunk  below  the 
forty-eight — Table  IX.  columns  6,  9;  Ante,  p.  279. 

t  Throughout  Gongo  the  wettest,  softest,  and  most  treacherous  part  of  the 
fonnation  accompanies  the  gold. 

Lton,  ReporUofthe  In^perial  Brazilian  Mining  Association,  viu.  p.  27. 

}  Table  IX»  column  2. 

§         „        columns  3, 46. 
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From  an  early  part  of  the  last  century*  it  has 
been  believed,  by  Brazilian  miners,  that  the  shallower 
were  the  richer  parts  of  their  gold-formation ;  t  an 
opinion  which  deeper  and  more  extended  working,  as 
well  under  German  as  under  English  direction,  has 
not  contravened.:|; 

(3 — 16.)  Touching  the  quality  of  the  gold  found 
at  different  depths,^ — our  information  ||  relates  only  to 
that  obtained  from  1833  to  1844  between  the  forty-one 
and  the  seventy ;  but  to  the  produce  of  these  and  other 
levels,  at  earlier  and  later  periods,  it  has — unfortunately 
— ^no  reference. 

QoaUty  C*oea)  of  Gold. 


Depths.        I  Aotoal. 


41  to  48.. 
48  „  70.. 


•    •    •    •        ^0  A  NT      ~Z^V^        •    •    • 


•   •   •  •      m^vr  A      #  #  ~x       •   •  • 


•   •  •  • 


•  •  • 


ComparatiTe. 

1- 

0-968 


carats,     grains. 

21     0-448 
20     1-774 

The  finer  gold,  therefore,  appears  in  the  upper  parts 
of  Oongo  JSoco ;  but  in  the  lower  of  Marro  Velho.^ 
Whether  the  ores  were  wrought  between  the  forty- 
one  and  forty-eight,  or  the  forty-eight  and  seventy, 
they  were  mixed,  during  reduction,  with  much  the 
same  proportions  of  thoto  broken  at  the  same  time 
in  the  shallower  levels.^^    But  whether  the  larger 


•  Von  Bschwege,  PhOo  BratUienrii,  pp.  280—284. 

t  BovOujpHitioiyqf  BnutH,  m.  pp.  d6,  $26.    Walsh,  NoUcei  of  Brtuil,  u. 
p.  180. 
t  Ani$,  pp.  179, 201*208,  280—285, 241,  284. 
§  TabU  IX.  oolnmn  47. 

I  PerdTal  Norton  Johnson,  Esq.,  F.&,S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.  MSB. 
%  AnU,  p.  205. 
••  AnU,  p.  288, 
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(nuggets)  lumps  differ,  in  (toca)  quality,  from  the 
smaller  grains  of  gold,  scattered  through  the  adjoining 
matrix,  is  unknown. 

(3 — 17.)  From  gold  extracted  at  different  depths, 
and  (dressed)  washed  at  the  mine,  the  undermentioned 
proportions  of  other  scarce  metals  were  afterwards 
separated.^ 


r 

Unrefined 
Gold. 

Proporti 

A 

on*  of 

Depths, 
fins. 

Silver. 

Platina. 

FaUadlmn. 

Copper.f 

41.. 

0-058814 

0-001276 

0-038929 

0-019444 

48.. 

0-054759 

0-000711 

0-041974 

-t 

55.. 

0-047614 

0-000407 

0-042709 

-t 

62.. 

0-044884 

— 

0-048054 

0037413 

Mmiu. 

0-052991 

0-000811 

0-042  too 

0025374 

tt 


If 


»l 


From  the  forty-one  fathom  level  downward,  therefore, 

the  proportion  of  Silyer  •  •  •  •  diminished;^ 

Pl&tina§  ..        „         ,  and    ultimately  disappeared ;— but 
Palladium  •  increased ;— and  so  did  * 

Copper. 

(4.)  In  several  parts  of  the  mine  cross-veins,  from 
one-eighth  to,  perhaps,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide, 
bear  a  few  degrees  on  either  side  of  the  meridian.  Their 
range — whether  horizontal  or  vertical — rarely  exceeds 
a  fathom;    whilst  towards  their  circumferences  they 


•  B^nrts  of  the  Imperial  Brazilian  Mining  Auociatian,  zTi— xxxi.,  Financial 
Statements.     Table  IX,  columns  47—50. 

t  Percival  Korto^  Johnson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  &o.,  MSS. 

t  Copper— less  valuable — was  taken  less  care  of  than  the  rarer  metals. 

{  Seyeral  tons  of  Australian  tin-ore,— preyiously  fireed  firom  all  trace  of  gold 
by  amalgamation,— -yieldedi  on  repeated  analysis,- small  proportions  of  platina. 

John  Michbll,  Bsq.,  of  Calenick,  MSS. 
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dtriadle,*— merge,  at  times,  in  coagenial  quartzose 
bands  of  the  Itabirite^  (Pty.25),— and  soon  disappear. 
Some  crots-veins  merely  sever,  whilst  others  dislocate, 
the  strata.  Productive  portions  of  the  Principal  (vein) 
bed,  at  the  seven  fathom  level  near  Williams's  shaft,;}^ 
aad  within  the  horse  at  the  forty-one  east  of  Cf^Mttt's,^ 
are  simply  intersected;  but,  at  an  intermediate  spot 
near  LyoiCa  shaft,||  several  thin  bands  are  displaced 
(JV.  25). 

JV'  U-  MKOO  aooo. 

Longitudinal  lectton. 


The  displacements — seldom  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  extent — are  larg;est  near  the  middle  df  the 
cross-veins,  and  diminish  gradually  towards  their  ex- 
tremities, where  the  strata  maintain  an  undisturbed 
contiDuity.  In  all  cases,  however,  those  portions  of 
rock  which  form  the  (haiyity -walls)  upper  sides, 
occupy  higher  relative  positions  than  their  counterparts 
in  the  (foot-walls)  lower  sides  of  the  cross-veins.% 

•  H«nwood,  OormeoB  OtoL  TVim*.  t.  p.  Ml ;  AnU,  p.  236. 

t  AfU,  p.  US. 

t  IbUa  Tiu.  eolnmn  13. 

S        ..  „        21. 

I        ..  .,        IS. 

f  Aitt*.  p.  aa.  Note  t. 
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These — like  the  cross^veins  at  Agoa  Quente* — 
consist  chiefly  of  quartz ;  sometimes  mixed  with  iron- 
ore,  but  never  with  gold. 

The  mine — laid  open  by  shafts,  kvels,  and  winze$;\ 
— ^was  drained  by  ( drawing  %  md  plmnger^Ufts^)  lifting 
and  forcing  pumps ;  of  which  the  columns  were  iron- 
bound  wooden  pipes  made  on  the  spot ;  but — ^as  cast- 
iron  and  brass  were  not  manufactured  in  the  Province, 
and  the  roads  were  unsuited  to  wheeled  carriages — 
the  working'harreUyX  clack-seatByX^j  plunger-caseSf^ 
stuffing-boxeSj  and  glans  §  were  imported  from  England 
in  pieces  of  about  (five  arrohM)  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds  each,||  and  taken  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to 
the  mines  on  mules.    Gudgeons,  cranks,  strapping- 

«  Ante,  p.  248. 

t  Came,  Comwatt  GmL  Dram,,  in.  p.  70.  Taylor,  Phil.  Mag.  ^  Anmah,  n. 
p.  286.  He^wood,  Qnnarterly  Mining  Befriew,  i.  (1830)  p.  405 ;  Comwatt  OmL 
7hm*.  y.  PL  1.  Fig.  9— /F.  Fig.  2.  Burr,  PracHcal  0$ologg,  p.  285,  PI.  8,  4. 
Panny  CgOcpadia,  XT.  p.  288.  De  la  Beclie,  Report  on  lAe  Chohgg  of  Oommatt, 
JDeoon,  and  Weet  Somerset,  p.  656,  PL  7, 8, 9.  Combes,  Traitd  de  F Exploitation 
dee  Minee,  ii.  p.  152,  PI.  XX.  Fig,  2.  Bnegekpeedia  Britannica,  8  Edition,  XT. 
p.  924,  Fig.  8.    Ante,  p.  145,  Mote  t  i  PL  IV.  Fig.  2, 8. 

X  Taylor,  Seeorde  of  Mining,  u  pp.  129, 130,  PL  XIII.  XIV.  Fig.  1.  Quar- 
terhf  Mining  Review,  xi.  pp.  307,  808,  PL  XIII.  XIV.  Fig.  1.  Annalee  dee 
Minee,  8me  S^e,  z.  p.  218.  Combes,  Annalee  dee  Mietee,  8me  86rie,  t.  p.  610, 
PL  XI.  Fig.  11.  JVaiU  del'Exploiiation  dee  Minee,  m.  pp.  347—359,  PL  LIII. 
Fig.  16.  Henwood.  Traneactione  of  the  Inetituiion  of  Civil  Engineere,  n.  p.  57 ; 
London  4r  Edinburgh  PhiL  Mag.  xit.  p.  488. 

{  Came,  Comwatt  Oeol.  JVane.  in.  p.  59.  Taylor,  Reeorde  of  Mining,  i.  pp. 
129,  134,  PL  XIII.  XIV.  Fig.  2,— XF.  Fig.  1, 2,  3.  Quarterlg  Mining  Review, 
II.  pp.  806,  812.  Annalee  dee  Minee,  8me  S^rie,  i.  p.  222.  Combes,  AwuUee 
dee  Minee,  8me  S^rie,  t.  p.  609,  PL  XI.  Fig.  10;  Droits  de  rEaqOoUation  dee 
Minee,  nu  pp.  859—362,  PL  LIV.  Fig.  1.  Henwood,  TVotu.  Inetitution  of 
Civil  Engineere,  n.  p.  57;  London  ^  Edinbmgh  Phil.  Mag.  xiT.  p.  488. 

I  In  one  instance  an  English  fonnder's  inattention  to  this  requisite  limitation, 
caused  the  extra  expense  of  land-carriage  to  ezoeed  the  first-cost  of  his  goods. 


I 
I 

I 
I 
I 
I 
i 
I 
I 
I 
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plates^  and  stamp-heads^  of  wrought-iron,  are  made  in 
the  neighbourhood.* 

From  let  January,  1826,  to  Slst  December,  1856, 
the  Imperial  Brazilian  Mining  Association 

Seceived^ 

Capital  from  thareholden,  at  the  commeiLoenient £200,000 

»,  ft  ,  tabsequently   #••••••       29,874 

£229,874 

Stmdrief £       226 

„       Proeeedf  of  imallotted  and  relinqvidiod  sharet.         1,905 

„       Feet  on  transfer  of  tliarat 8,812 

„       Interest ' ••        84,404 

40,347 

Gold-dost  sold,  proceeds  of £1,118,195 

„        paid  BrastUan  Goremment  for 

ProTindal  Daty,  Taloe  of £288,738 

V  SzportDutj,  , 20,141 

808,879    1,427,074 

£1,697,295 

Paid\  "~~" 

Furcliase  of  Estates,  IdOne,  81aTes,t  &c £100,808 

„  MacUnery,  tools,  eatUe,  food,  &e £451,995 

Salaries  and  wages  432,942 

884,937 

Sundries    £       522 

Loss  on  unallotted  and  relinquisl^ed  slisxes 796 

„   by  failure  of  Bsnkers • 1,889 

3,207 

BrasiUan  GoTemment,  in  gold  dnst  and  in  money,  for 

ProTincial  Duty*.     £310,777 
„  „  Export        „     ..  22,403 

I      333,180 


<•■ 


Ezpenditnre  at  Gongo  8oco £1,322,132 

Expended  in  other  mines    • £25,649 

Balance,  cash  on  hand ••• •••• 764 

■  26,413 

Profit  to  the  shareholders 348,750 

£1.697,295 


•  AnU,  p.  219.  t  ra5/e  JX.,  eolnmns  52—73. 

X  (•},  Of  the  slaTes  bought,  with  the  mine  and  estate  of  Gcn^  Soeo  by  the 
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The  Serra^  known  by  different  names,  in  varioos 


Imperial  BraiUian  Hining  Ajwodatlfm,  of  the  CaidtaO  Mdr  Jom5  Baptista  Fer« 
reira  de  Soon  Coutinho,  we  have  no  reoord }  but,  with  those  afterwarda  pnrehaeed 
of  aatiTe  iraient  and  children  bom  In  the  mean  tfanOi  they  nunbered  hi 

ChUdren'a 


1848 
1849 


(&).  Much  to  their  own  satisfaction — the  black  population  occupied  (ik^ 
QuitUilJ  a  separate  jillage ;  situate  on  an  eminence  south  of  the  high  road  from 
8a8  JoaS  to  Caeth6,  about  midway  between  the  European  establishment  and  the 
mine. 

The  irregularly  grouped  cottages  consist— like  those  of  the  Brasilian  peasantry 
—of  a  wooden  frame-work,  wattled  with  (cip^)  tough  climbing  plants  and  laths 
of  (taqiUara)  bamboo,  thickly  plastered  with  clay,  and  hesTily  thatched  with 
(capkn  tapi)  coarse  reedy  grass.  Those  inhabited  by  families  contain  sereral 
apartments;  but  childless  couples  and  single  people  seldom  cared  to  haTe  more 
than  one  room;  girls  of  marriageable  age,  howeyer,  slept— under  care  of  a 
Brasilian  matron— in  quarters  specially  proTided  for  them.  As  the  old  and 
scattered  cottages  fell  into  decay,  rows  of  larger,  higher,  and  more  commodious 
tile-roofed  houses  were  built  in  their  stead;  but  the  inhabitants,— objecting  to 
be  oTcrlooked  by  their  neighbours,  and  missing  the  snugness  of  their  ancient 
hutSi— generally  disliked  the  change. 
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parts  of  its  range  from  east  to  west,  between  Cocaes 


In  the  mornings  and  erenings  those  who  were  fond  of  gardening  cultiTated 
little  plots  of  bananas,  mandiocca,  sweet^potatoes,  sugar-cane,  red  pepx>er,  cab- 
bages, and  other  yegetables ;  whilst  the  more  indostrious  and  respectable  people 
also  planted  small  (ronoM)  paddocks  of  Indian  com,  (fiyao)  beans,  and  pmnp* 
kins*  These  they  either  sold,  amongst  themseWes,  to  the  European  miners,  and 
to  the  Company;  or  used,  with  their  surplus  food,  for  fatteidng  the  pigs  and 
poultry  which  they  kept  in  great  numbers  and  sold  at  high  prices. 

From  1844  to  1849  the  QhmU^  was  periodically  inspected,  and  prises  were 
awarded  to  owners  of  the  cleanest  houses,  best  kept  gardens,  and  finest  pigs. 
The  sums — ranging  from  (one  ptUacaJ  about  nine  pence  to  (two  milreiaj  four 
shillings  and  sixpence  each — it  is  true,  were  but  small;  yet  they  excited  much 
emulation,  and  were  receired  with  exceeding  pleasure. 

Water  for  washing  and  for  irrigation  flowed  through  the  Yillage  from  a  neigh- 
bouring pond,  in  which  the  men  and  boys  used  frequently  to  swim ;  but  a  beauti- 
M  spring,  near  the  mm^-fote,  supplied  drinking-water,  and  filled  the  children's 
baths. 

(c)  The  following  abstracts  of  accounts  kept  at  the  mine  show  as  well  the 
kinds  of  dotlung,  as  the  longest,  shortest,  and  ayerage  intenrals  at  which  similar 
articles  were  issued. 


JTm. 

Women. 

Interralt  (montbf); 

Interrali  (monUit) } 

ArtidM.             Longeit. 

ShortMt. 

ATerage. 

Artldef.            LoDgest.  Shortstt  Average. 

Cloth  jacket 35* 

„     trousers  w  23* 

17- 
14* 

26* 
20* 

Printed-cotton 

dresses.. ..   12* 

9* 

11* 

Flannel  shirts  ••  23* 

10* 

15* 

„  handkerchiefs  12* 

7* 

lo- 

Dock shirts    ••••  70* 

17- 

40* 

Cloth  dresses   ..  45* 

24* 

ss* 

„    trousers   ..  70* 

14. 

45* 

„      petticoats.  19. 

13* 

17* 

Cotton  shirts.  •••     8* 

8* 

6*4 

„      wrappers .  48* 

34- 

43*5 

„      trousers  •  •    8* 

8« 

5*4 

Flannel  shifts  ••  46* 

9-8 

26-6 

„  jackets  (Mine)  70* 
1,  trousers    „      35* 

35* 
28* 

52* 
27* 

Cotton     „      ••     7*5 
„       skirts   ••     8* 

4*7 
8*5 

6-8 
6* 

„  shirts       „      70- 

23* 

89* 

Hate — . 

— 

24* 

Caps,  woollen    ••23* 

Hats,  leather  •••  70* 

Capes,  Tarnished 
cloth 70- 

17* 
17* 

17* 

22* 
52* 

47* 

Capes,  Tarnished 
cloth 102* 

CoTerlids 24* 

90* 
12* 

95* 
20* 

CcTcrlids    65* 

17* 

37* 

All  linen  and  woollen  goods  were  imported  direct  from  England;  but  eTery- 

thing  else  was  of  Braiilian  manufacture. 

« 

The  orderly  and  neatly-dressed  people  made  their  clothing  last  much  longer 
than  the  dissolute  and  careless,  who  were  sometimes  in  rags. 
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and  TijucO)  rises  from  five  to  eight  hundred  feet  above 


(<f.)  AoeounU  careftilly  kept  during  long  p«riodf  show  Um  BoHoiu  of  each 
individual  to  hmTO  aTertged,^ 

Fresh  beef   3*88  lbs.  (Avambtpoii)  per  week^ 

BtMOD  (UmemkoJ    •••0*51    ,»  „  » 

Indian  com  floor  (yWM J   ••••. 6*96    „  „  „ 

Beans  r/nMJ  8-79    „ 

Prepared  mandiooea  floor  (farinMaJ,  on 

Sondays   0*40    „  „  ,|       ; 

Coffee  (sweetened  with  rapadmnj   • .  •  •  1*50  pint  per  day ; 
Bun  f retfOfoJ  per  man 0*50  gill        „      ; 

The  beef  was  boiled  with  greens  and  red  pepper,  to  which  rioe  was  occasionally 
added  ;^-the  beans  and  bacon  were  dressed  together ;  and  the  Indian-corn  floor 
was  made  into  hasty-pudding  (onffo/k)  ;  prepared  mandiocca  flour  *  though  some- 
times eaten  alone— -is  generally  mixed  with  beans  and  bacon. 

On  Sundays  some  of  the  women  also  received  a  glass  of  spirits  each ;  but  many 
people  of  both  sexes  abstained  from  intoxicating  drink;  receiving  instead,  per- 
haps rather  more  than,  its  value  in  money. 

Each  person  received  0*45  lb.  (Avotrth^MdiJ  of  soap  per  week;  and  smaQ 
quantities  of  tobacco  were  occasionally  distributed  to  those  who  smoked. 

(e.)  Beside  lodging,  raiment,  and  food,  every  one  received  vrages ;  which— 
regulated  as  well  by  the  occupation,  as  by  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  labourer, 

laagsdaawofrtwoineii,  i*^"-        to  li.  14*  ....  sad  av«|ed  44.  Jperwitk 

I     n  (80  rilt)  „  (900  ra<t).*..  M  (laOratt)   i    sash. 

„  „        nen,      5     **  *^       "  *••  *^  ••••  "  *^^         \ 

I     „  (1401^)  „  (l,0«  ffto) ..  n  {mnU)    i      *• 

Infknts  received  a  half-penny,  and  children  of  two  or  three  years  a  penny 
a  piece,  which  was,  of  course,  spent  in  fruit  and  sweets. 

On  account  of  their  exemplary  conduct  thirty-eight  men  and  twenty-two  women 
received  their  rations  uncooked  and  their  wages  in  money ;  all  the  others  were 
paid  in  takent,  current  only  amongst  themselves  and  at  a  fvenda)  shop  in  the 
village ;  but  people  of  good  character  frequently  exchanged  their  tahgm  for  cash 
at  the  office. 

The  village  shopkeeper  ftimished,  weekly,  a  list  of  his  retail  prices ;  which 
were  always  compared  with,  and  sometimes  checked  by,  current  wholesale  rates. 
Now  and  then,  however  his  supplies  were  insuiBcient,  and  sometimes  their 
quality  was  inferior ;  on  such  occasions  the  people — never  slow  to  complain— 
had  recourse  to  other  shops  in  the  neighbourbood.  Except  that  no  one  was 
allowed  to  buy  more  than  half  a  gill  of  wine  or  spirits  per  day,  the  slaves  en* 
joyed  uncontrolled  disposal  of  their  wages.  The  shopkeeper's  accounts  showed 
how  they  were  expended;  vis. — 

on  Groceries • ....•••..  0'710 

Fruit  and  YegeUbles 0*040 

Wine  and  Spirits    0*146 

Drapery 0*105 

1000 
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the  adjoining  country.    On  the  north  rough  declivities 

As  well  to  enoounge  habits  of  economy  as  to  protect  the  prudent  from  being 
plundered,  as  sometimes  they  were,  the  Association  permitted  a  Savings  Bank  to 
be  established;  where  all  InTestments  bore  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent., 
and  were  repaid  on  demand.  The  depositors  slowly  but  regularly  increasing- 
numbered  at  last  about  a  score ;  and  their  indiTidual  savings  ranged,  from  a  few 
shillings,  to  more  than  fiye  pounds.  On  retirement  of  the  promoter,  however, 
the  people— fearing  that  a  knowledge  of  their  circumstances  might  lead  his 
successor,  a  stranger,  to  curtail  their  little  priTileges— withdrew  their  money* 

(/.)  As  the  men  had  been  trained  to  work  underground  many  were  handy  with 
the  shovel ;  but—inasmuch  as  skilled  labour  was,  for  the  most  part,  performed 
by  Europeans— the  slaves  were  neither  apt  at  using  the  piek,  nor  expert  at 
(tmbering)  propping  and  securing  the  shafts  and  drifts  of  the  mine.  Several, 
however,  were  more  useAil  as  charcoal-burners,  ear-drivers,  and  muleteers,  than 
as  miners ;  and  many,  taught  by  English  artisans — ^became  clever  masons,  smiths, 
and  carpenters. 

Of  the  boys  a  few  were  brought  up  as  miners ;  seyeral  worked  on  the  farm  and 
in  the  stables ;  many— eager  for  instruction — ^were  skilftil  artificers ;  and  one— 
an  assistant  in  the  hospital  for  several  years — ^frequently  operated,  and  adminis- 
tered simples,  with  great  success. 

The  women  filled  and  drove  the  ore-carts,  assisted  at  the  Stampt,  reaped  grass, 
washed,  and  cooked^  by  turns.  A  few,  of  the  handiest  and  most  trustworthy, 
cleaned  the  gold.  Those  who  had  unweaned  children  were  employed  on  sheltered 
work,  which  sufiered  no  prejudice  from  occasional  interruption: 

The  older  girls  worked,  generally,  with  the  women;  whilst  the  younger- 
superintended  by  a  Braailian  matron— cleaned,  spun,  and  wove  cotton,  and 
made  and  mended  the  clothing.  The  children  either  watched  and  assisted  the 
girls  at  their  labour,  or  smused  themselves  in  an  adjoining  playground. 

The  aged  and  feeble  of  both  sexes  cultivated  a  spacious  garden,  whence  the 
public  kitchen  was  supplied ;  whilst  a  few,  altogether  past  work,  either  waited 
on  the  cooks,  or  betook  themselves  to  the  hospitaL 

Freemen  and  slaves,  whatever  their  occupations,  had  the  same  periods  of 
labour;  vis.— 

Miners • 8  hours  per  day; 

Siampa-mtJk  and toAtm-drivers  ••••• 12    „    ^      „ 

Artificers,  women,  and  all  others  at  the  surface,  from 

7a.m.to5p.m ..••. 10    „  „      ,1 

except  on  Saturdays,  when  they  left  work  at  2  p.m.  j 

For  breakfast  snd  dmner  intervals  of  half  an  hour  each  were  allowed. 

In  the  evenings  young  people  danced  in  the  open  air  to  their  own  songs;  their 
elders  either  looked  on  and  smoked,  attended  to  their  household  duties,  or  worked 
in  their  (ronas)  fields  and  gardens ;  but  at  eight  o'clock  the  village  (vendaj 
shop  was  shut,  and  a  bell  sunmoned  all  to  their  homes, 

(^.)  As  so  many  of  the  people  had  grown  up  before  they  were  kidnapped  in 
Afdca,  and  the  rest  were  their  children,  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  tiie  laws 
and  usages  which  regulate  civilised  life  were  frequently  transgressed*    The 
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alternate  with  steep  escarpments;    bnt  towards  the 


oflbnoetyof  eoww,  difibred  In  degree;  but,  unfortimmteljy  iome  required  ohae- 
tieement.  Thisyhowerer,  was  nerer  Inflieted  until  guilt  had  been  clearly  proved, 
not  only  by  confronting  the  aconeed  with  his  aeciuer,  bnt  by  the  teetbnony  of 
other  x>ersonSy  summoned  on  both  sides,  who  were  examined  before  the  Chief 
Commissioner^  one— at  least— of  his  clerks,  and  a  Brazilian  (JuU  de  Pom  J 
magistrate. 

A  record  of  conyictions  from  1836  to  1843,  shows  the  annual  ayerage  to  hare 

been.—  Men,         Womm^ 

Attempts  to  niarder  ....••••••• 0*2  ... .     ^ 

Ttre-raising    •  0*8....  0*1 

Housebreaking; • 0*5  ••••  0*1 

Theft « •....  16*6  ••••  8*7 

Drunkenness 35*0  •  •  •  •  10*8 

Bioting 6-0  •••.  4*0 

Adultery    r 8*1  ••••  9*40 

Assaults •  10*0  ••••  6*8 

Disobedience,  and  neglect  of  labour •  17*0  •••  •  6*0 

Sundry  smaller  offences  •••••••••»••• 20*0  ••»•  18*0 


111*66         64-96 

166*5 

Attempts  to  murder,  fire-raising,  and  house-breaking,  were  generally  punished 
by  flogging;— theft,  drunkenness,  rioting,  and  adultery,  by  ferula; — assaults, 
pilfering,  and  neglect  of  labour,  by  imprisonment;  and  smaller  oiSences,  by 
trifling  fines:  aggraTating  and  extenuating  circumstances, howerer,  were  always 
taken  into  account. 

The  punishments  inflicted,  during  the  same  period,  averaged  annually— 
FhffoimQ.        r^tndm.     Impri$mmmUs.      Fkm  SWab. 

Men  ••••     1* 41*  ••••••  43* 36*  • 121*6 

Women..   — 31* •  24* 8* 63*6 

1'  ......  72* •  67* 44* 184*6 

The  floggings  •• ranged  from  10  to  36  laahee; 

„    ferula    ^ „  2  „  12  blows; 

„    imprisonments    • „  1^,    7nig^tss 

but  for  aggraTated  crimes  ••  „  7  ,,  28     „    ; 

Anes  5  apennytoninepence. 

"    ^^ "  l(40rei9)„(920rwi$) 

The  surgeon  was  present  at  floggings  only;  the  Magistrate  and  the  Com- 
missioner witnessed  erery  punishment. 

The  first  two  or  three  months  after  a  flogging  passed  almost  without  crime ; 
by  degrees,  however,  offences  became  greater  and  more  frequent ;  until— In  per* 
haps  twelve  or  eighteen  mpnths— some  enormity  compelled  an  unwilling  reoourss 
to  the  lash. 

a  With  EuropasM  and  Brasditna,  at  well  ai  with  tbelr  own  countfyineB. 
h  Fine  and  ImpriionnMnt  were  sometimei  inflicted  for  the  Mune  eriae. 
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soath  gentle  slopes,  deeply  scored  by  narrow  glens, 


The  following  eolomns— eompUed  from  aoeonnU  already  mentioned-— «how 

that  the  people,  generally,  tranagreesed  bat  seldom ;  whilst  the  repeated  offences 

of  a  few  hardened  delinquents  made  up  the  mass  of  crime. 

Proportion  of  the  entirt 
PenoM  pnniilitd.  popidatloai 


Hore  than  thirteen  Umes  each  •• ••• 0*088  ..  0*003 

,,         six               „          ,  but  less  than  thirteen    ..  0-088  ••  0*046 

^        three            m         >          »>           •>3C    0*166  ••  0*062 

Thrice     0*098  ..  0*027 

Twice 0*060  ..  O'lOl 

Once   0*081  ••  0'096 

0*626        0*885 

Persons  never  punished   0*062  ••  0*077 


0*688        0*412 

V 

1* 


^ ^ / 


(A.)  Two  or  three  hundred  yards  east  of  the  Tillage  a  spacious  hospital^ 
bounded  on  three  sides  by  an  airy  court-yard,  and  on  the  fourth  by  a  beautlAil 
garden — afforded,  in  scTeral  large  and  well-Tentilated  wards,  separate,  though 
similar,  accommodation  for  patients  of  all  classes. 

The  Bnglish  surgeon,  who  superintended  it,  was  aided  in  his  professional 
labours  by  an  experienced,  keen-witted,  Creole  (/) ;  and  in  housekeeping,  by  a 
resident  Brasilian  matron,  to  whom,  also,  the  cooks,  nurses,  and  other  attendants 
were  subject. 

Serrants  of  the  Company,  in  any  stage  of  disease,  were  reoeiTed  during  the 
day ;  but  those  only  who  needed  immediate  treatment  were  admitted  at  night. 

The  in-patients,  —  who  ranged  from  eight  to  nineteen  and  ayeraged  aboTO 
fifteen, — were  allowed  4*46  lbs.  of  fresh  meat  per  week  each,  beside  the  ordinary 
rations  of  meal,  bacon,  beans,  mandiocca  flour,  rice,  and  coffee  (<f ) ;  but,  at  the 
Surgeon's  discretion,  fowls,  eggs,  bread,  butter,  tea,  milk,  arrowroot,  wine,  &c«, 
were  partially,  or  altogether,  substituted* 

(».)  At  an  early  period  of  the  Company's  existence  a  church  was  built,  and  a 
paid,  resident,  chaplain  was  appointed. 

On  ordinary  week-days  Mass  was  rather  slightly  attended ;  but  on  Sundays 
and  high  festiTals  crowded  congregations  of  slaves,  indiscriminately  mixed  with 
free  labourers,  and  the  families  of  neighbouring  farmers,  not  only  filled  the  con- 
secrated place,  but  knelt,  outside  it,  on  the  ground*  Habitually,  also,  many 
confessed  during  Lent,  and  received  the  Holy  Eucharist  at  Easter, 

O'.)  In  1846  the  chaplain,  who  was  also  the  village  schoolmaster,  readily  under- 
took to  teach  the  children  of  the  Company's  people;  and  great  pleasure,  but  no 
surprise,  was  felt,  throughout  the  establishment,  at  finding  their  proficiency,  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  fully  equalled  that  of  their  free  schoolfellows. 

TT 
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impress  the  scenery  with  a  character  singularly  di- 
yersified  and  romantic. 

Great  part  of  this  tract  is  covered  with  an  evergreen 
forest,  which,  in  season,  glows  with  purple  blossoms ; 
and  a  luxuriant  undergrowth  is  intertwined  with  climb- 
ing plants,  of  many  kinds,  which  also  bear  flowers  of 
rare  beauty. 

Immediately  south  of  the  Serra  broad  undulating 
pastures  (campos)  extend  to  the  river  of  Socorro. 

The  flora  and  ^auna  of  Oongo  Soco  and  its  depen- 
dencies are  very  rich ;  but  to  them  our  enquiry  does 
not  extend. 

About  half-a-mile  east  of  the  mine,  several  pleasant 
villas  and  many  neat  cottages  -inhabited  by  the  English 
officers  and  workmen  -were  irregularly  clustered  round 
a  picturesque  little  church ;  the  spire  of  which — rising 
above  a  grove  of  palms  and  other  evergreens — is  still  a 

To  an  experiment  of  so  novel,  and-- as  they  thouglit— eo  questionable  a  cliarao- 
ter,  many  natire  slaye-owners  offered  violent  opposition  :  not  that  they  objected 
to  interconrse  between  young  people  of  different  conditions,  for  this  prerailed 
everywhere ;  but  because  they  believed  education  incompatible  with  slavery.  It 
was  soon  evident,  however,  that  instruction  had  not  unfitted  the  people  for  labour, 
and  that  the  aptest  scholars  were  often  the  best  and  most  orderly  workmen. 

But  in  less  than  four  years  every  measure  which  experience  had  devised 
(Lyon,  Skerrett,  Duval,  Morgan,  Crickitt,  &  Henwood,  EeporU  of  the  Imperial 
Bratrilian  Mintng  AesoeiaHon,  Tin.  p.  15 ;  zy.  p.  8 ;  zvn.  pp.  17i  42 ;  xxn.  p. 
23;  XXY.  p.  18;  zxyiu.p.  19;  xxx.  pp.  89,  107—110;  xxxin.p,2;  xxxvni. 
p.  5 ;  XL.  p.  13 ;  XLi.  p.  11 ;  xxni.  p.  8 ;  xly.  p.  13.),  for  improving  the  physieal 
and  moral  condition  of  the  slaves,  was  abolished  without  enquiry  or  soruple  by 
parties  newly  employed  to  superintend  the  mines. 

In  1867  the  estates  and  people  were  sold. 

This  Mcountof  the  manner  in  which  skves  were  treated  at  Gongo  Sko,  isBOt 
offered  as  an  apology  for  slavery. 
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chaxacteristic  object  in  the  landscape.*  The  pretty 
pleasure-grounds  and  trim  gardens,  —  wherein  fruit- 
trees  were  interspersed  with  flowering  shrubs,  and 
European  with  tropical  vegetables, — the  busy  shop, 
the  well-attended  school,  and — above  all — the  clean, 
well  dressed,  and  respectable  population;  gave  the 
beautiful  little  village-  an  air  of  life,  order,  and  comfort, 
of  which  the  Province  afforded  no  other  example.* 

(VI.)  (a.)  The  soft  talcose  iron-slate  already  de- 
8cribed,t  is  succeeded  by  a  foliated  rock,  which — 
conforming  to  the  strata  beneathj;— dips  towards  the 
south. 

The  lower  portions — composed  chiefly  of  reddish** 
brown  talc  largely  mixed  with  granular  quartz — are, 
at  intervals,  conformably  interlaid  by  short,  thin, 
lenticular  masses  of  iron-glance  and  hydrous  iron«ore,§ 
which  have  been  carefully  examined,  but  without 
success. 

In  the  upper  and  more  quartzose  part  of  the  series, 
a  broad   band  of  crystalline  magnesian   limestone  || 

•  «  The  situation  of  Gcngo  Soco  adds  much  to  its  beauty,  being  a  narrow  yaUey, 
«  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  high  wooded  Serra,  that  runs  westward  from 
"  Cocaes,  and  by  a  lower  undulating  grassy  eloTation  on  the  south ;  with  the 
<(  exception  of  the  large  house  occupied  by  the  Chief  CommisBioner,  the  others 
'*  —-in  which  the  officers,  and  European  miners  reside — are  all  of  one  story, 
"  arranged  in  streets,  isolated,  and  in  the  English  cottage  style,  adorned  in  front 
**  with  flower-beds,  and  not  unfrequently  with  palms  and  other  tropical  trees. 
"  Near  the  centre  of  the  Tillage,  stands  a  small  but  elegant  church,  for  the  use 
«  of  the  Brazilian  workmen  and  slaves,  employed  by  the  Company." 

Gabdnbr,  Travels  in  Brtuii,  p.  491* 
t  Ante,  p.  257.        t  Ibid,  pp.  178,  183,  248,  259. 

%  Tregoning,  Harris,  Collins,  Bray,  Blamey,  and  Pengilly,  Reports  of  the 
Imperi4U  Bratilian  Mining  Assodation,  xx.  p.  71;  xxi.  pp.  78,  93;  xxii.  pp. 
114, 118;  xxiy.  pp.  53,  56;  xxy.  p.  69. 

H  '*  Very  variable  quantities  of  the  accompanying  rock  are  interposed  amongst 
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(Dolamite)f — the  only  one  of  the  kind  recognised 
vithin  many  miles, — is  largely  quarried  and  burnt 
for  use. 

(b.)  Alternate  layers  of  iron-glance  and  of  quartz 
(Itabirite)  form  great  part  of  the  Serra  da  Piedade  * 
near  Caethe,  and  in  some  measure  conform  to  its  con- 
tour; but  here  and  there  the  ore  occurs  in  small 
lenticular  beds,  which — when  mixed  with  earthy  man- 
ganese and  talc — sometimes  afford  traces  of  gold.f 

At  JDescoberta  the  iron-formation  is  overlaid  by 
talcose  clay^iate ;  thick-lamellar,  soft,  and  of  brick-red 
mottled  with  white  in  some  places ;  but  fissile,  hard, 
and  pale  buff  coloured  in  others.  Its  laminae, — like 
those  of  the  rock  beneath, — exhibit  occasional  contor- 
tions; but  range,  on  an  average,  10*-20*  E.  of  N. — 
W.  of  S.,  and  dip  60*-70*  E.  The  principal  joints 
sometimes  bear  a  few  degrees  E.  of  N.  and  W.  of  S. ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  they  are  nearly  meridional. 

At  short  but  unequal  intervals,  reniform  and  lenticu- 
lar masses  of  granular  quartz  either  interlaminate  the 

**  the  CAlcsreons  portions  *  *  *   A  specimen  free  from  admixture  contaiiied 

**  Carbon&te  of  lime 29*7  per  cent. 

**  Carbonate  of  magnesia 35*6       „ 

"SiUca 0-6       „ 

<<  Alumina 0  2       „ 

«  Protoxide  of  iron 3*2      „ 

99-2." 

Faiudat,  JReporti  of  the  In^ierial  BragiUan  Mininff  AsioeiaUan,  ▼.  pp.  90, 92. 

*  "  Dans  la  Serra  da  Piedade  *  *  *  la  masse  d'itabirite  est  puissante  de  plus 
«  de  1,000  pieds."— TON  Esch-wsoBi  Afmaiee  dee  liinet,  Tin.  p.  419. 

Ton  Spix  and  Ton  Martius,  Beiee  tn  Braeilien,  x.  p.  396 ;  u.  pp.  422, 456. 
de  Saint  Hilaire,  Voyage  done  VlnUrieur  du  BrieU^  i.  p.  137*  Gardner,  TVmwIi 
t»  BrasU^  pp.  500—502.    Ante,  p.  169. 

t  Henwood,  CormooU  Owl,  Trane.,  Ti.  pt  294. 
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slate,  or  conform  to  its  joints ;  but — ^unlike  the  larger 
bodies  at  Morro  Velho*  —  no  single  mass  interlies 
both.  The  shallower  layers  and  vein-like  hunches 
sometimes  touch  at  their  edges ;  but  even  at  a  depth 
of  twelve  fathoms*  both  their  sizes  and  numbers  have 
already  diminished.  Few  of  them,  however,  exceed  a 
fathom  in  length,  or  six  inches  in  width;  and  generally, 
they  are  much  smaller.  The  quartz  is  milk-white  in 
the  harder  and  paler  slates ;  but  it  is  deeply  tinged 
with  earthy  brown  iron-ore  in  the  softer  and  darker- 
coloured  strata.t 

Although  no  member  of  the  talcose  series  is  abso- 
lutely barren,  the  white  quartz  and  the  (Country) 
schistose  rocks  afford  mere  traces  of  gold ;  many  small 
beds  of  (gossan)  quartz  and  earthy  iron-ore,  however, 
are  very  rich.f 

Notwithstanding  a  slight  admixture  of  tellurium, 
the  gold  is  of  excellent  quality,  f 

Sub-angular  blocks  of  iron-glance,  cemented  by 
earthy  brown  iron-ore  i,CangaX)j  overlie  the  talcose 
formation. 

Operations  are  carried  on  in  the  same  rude  and 
thriftless  way  as  at  Itabira  \  and  Pitangui ;  ||  but  the 
mine  is  wrought  only  at  intervals,  when  the  proprietor 
— ^a  wealthy  land-owner —  has  no  field-work  for  his 
slaves. 

(c.)  The  iron-formation,  which — ranging  some  lO"" 


•  AtUe,  pp.  187,  206,  207,  Table  VI, 

t  Henwood,  CwwwM  Oeok  Dram.,  Ti.  p.  295. 

t  Ante,  pp.  216,  236,  247,  248.     {  JHd,  p.  218.    |  Ibid,  p.  224. 
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W.  of  N,— E.  of  S.,  and  dipping  40"-e6*  E^»— hw 
long  been  extensively  wrought  between  Boa  VUta  and 
Durao'[  in  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Gara^a,  is  succeeded 
by  rocks  of  which  quartz  and  talc  are  chief  ingredients. 
Amongst  these,  coarse-grained  reddish-brown  and  pale 
buff  coloured  quartzose  talo-slates-scareely  distinguish- 
able from  the  auriferous  beds  wrought  in  a  lower  part 
of  the  series  at  Santa  MitaX — are  largely  developed. 
Bands  of  fine-grained  greyish-white  quartz-rock,  often 
thinly  sprinkled  with  talc,  interlie  the  talc-alate  at  un- 
equal intervals ;  but,  after  comparatively  short  courses, 
they  gradually  become  thinner,  and  ultimately  dis- 
appear. Higher  portions  of  the  talc-slate  series, 
however,  alternate  with  broad,  slightly  foliated  beds, 
composed  in  great  measure  of  indurated  talc,  mixed 
generally  with  red  and  brown  earthy  iron-ore,  and  less 
frequently  with  granular  quartz.  Near  Cattas  Altas 
some  of  these — mottled  with  pearl-white  talc — afford 
a  few  small  crystals  of  topaz.§ 

Particles  and  granules  of  gold  are  scattered  through 
all  the  softer  strata ;  but  seldom  in  quantitiea  sufficient 
to  pay  for  extraction.  || 

*  Ante,  pp.  221—241. 

t  In  1814,  the  mines  of  tkis  range«— vrought  by 

165  freemen,  and 
288  alaves, 

yielded  16,660*25  oUavoi  («==  160'041bB.  Troy)  of  gold.— ton  EsoHrrBOB.  Phito 

Brasilietms,    Tabellarische  Uebersicht  aller  Ooldlavras  jedcn  DiBtricts  in  der 

Provins  Minas  Qeraes,  lY. 

XAnte,]^.  176, 

§  Near  the  Tillage  of  Catas  Altas  "  there  are  slips  in  some  of  the  motintain- 
"  sides  in  which  topaxes  are  found^  but  rarely  any  of  good  quality." 

Mawb,  TVavelain  BrasU,  p.  289. 
n  The  whole  Ticinity  is  irrigated  by  numerous  rivulets,  many  of  which  are 
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These  talc^slatesi  with  their  subordinate  bands  of 
quartz-rock  and  ferruginous  talc»  not  only  mantle  the 
lower  eastern  slopes  of  the  Gara^a,  but  stretch  far  into 
the  (Campos)  open  country,  from  Brumadinho  to 
Gattas  Altas,  and  thence  beyond  Camargos. 

(d.)  At  Fraga^  near  Bento  Rodriguez,  grains  of 
quartz,  nests  of  pearl-white  talc,  crystals  of  oxydulated 
iron,  and  particles  of  gold^  are  irregularly  disseminated 
through  a  breadth  of  many  fathoms  in  several  adjoin- 
ing beds  composed  chiefly  of  indurated  talc,  deeply 
coloured  with  red  and  brown  earthy  iron-ore ;  which 
have  been  occasionally  wrought  for  many  years,*  but 
with  little  success.f 

These  somewhat  imperfectly  lamellar  talcose  rocks — > 
maintaining  a  tolerable  parallelism  to  the  neighbouring 
mountain,  and  ranging  from  south-east  to  north-west, 
— enclose  a  bed  of  different  character,  which  interlies 
them  for  some  distance;  on  meeting  one  of  their 
principal  joints,  however,  it  takes  a  meridional  direc- 
tion; but  on  entering  the  quartzose  talc-slate  (/to- 
columite)y  it  dwindles  from  several  feet  to  a  few  inches 
in  width,  and  at  last  dies  away.  Quartz,  either  colour- 

**  direrted  from  their  oonnes  to  a  great  distance  for  the  purpoaes  of  gold-waaUng. 
<*  In  all  parts,  OTen  on  the  tops  and  sides  of  the  hills,  we  obserred  operations  of 
"  this  kind  going  on."— Mawb,  TraveU  in  SragU,  p.  289. 

•  In  1814  thirty-six  slaTes  extracted  1684  oiiavaa  (»16*176  Troy  lbs.)  of  gold. 
YON  E80HWBQB,  PhOo  BroiUmmif  Tabellarisohe  TJebersicht  aUer  Oold- 
IsTras  jeden  Districts  in  der  Frovinz  Minas  Geraes,  t. 

t  The  proprietor,  like  many  other  Brasilian  mine-owners,  neither  clothed  his 
ahifes  well,  nor  paid  them  wages;  hot  nnwisely  allowed  them  instead,  the  im- 
controUed  disposal  of  all  gold  they  obtained  from  appointed  spots,  by  Tolnntary 
labour  on  Saints'-days. 
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less,  milk-white,  or  deeply  tinged  with  earthy  brown 
iron-Ore,  is  the  chief  ingredient;  but  pearl-white  talc 
is  also  abundant ;  and  flakes  of  iron-glance,  as  well  as 
crystals  of  oxydulated  iron,  are  irregularly  scattered 
through  the  entire  body.  Small  quantities  of  the 
(gossan)  darker-coloured  quartz  are,  at  wide  intervals, 
richly  impregnated ;  and  drusy  cavities  (vughs)  in  the 
other  varieties  are  sometimes  spangled  with  octahedral 
crystals  of  gold. 

The  mine  was  wrought  to  a  depth  of  twenty-one 
fathoms,  but  it  yielded  no  profit. 

(e.)  At  Thesaureiroj  between  Marianna  and  Camar- 
gos,  a  broad  band  of  imperfectly  lamellar  slate  ranging 
10-20'  W.  of  N.  and  E.  of  S.,  dips  50*-60'  S.,  con- 
sists mostly  of  brick-red  talc  sparingly  mottled  with 
earthy  white  felspar,  and  differs  from  the  adjoining 
rocks  only  inasmuch  as  it  contains  many  small  beds 
of  colourless,  smoky,  milk-white,  and  brown  quartz. 
Some  of  these  interlie  the  laminse,  others  the  joints,* 
and  many  are  oblique  to  both.  None  exceed  a  few 
feet  in  length,  by  an  inch  or  two  in  breadth;  and 
generally  they  are  even  smaller.  No  part  of  the 
formation  is,  perhaps,  absolutely  barren ;  but  its  talcose 
ingredients,  as  well  as  the  beds  of  colourless  and  smoky 
crystalline  quartz  they  enclose,  are  comparatively  poor ; 
the  white  and  brown  quartz — one  flecked  with  oxydu- 
lated iron,  the  other  mixed  with  much  earthy  brown 
iron-ore — afford  many  small  but  rich  hunches;  so 
irregularly  distributed,  however,  that  the  same  work- 

X  Ante,  pp.  299,  801. 
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(Troy,) 
people  who  extracted  17*695  lbs.  of  gold,  in  the  last  six  months  of  1842, 

obtained    0*461    „        „       only  in  the  first  six  months  of  1848 ;  * 

even  then  drusy  crevices  in  their  least  productive  parts 
were  sometimes  thinly  studded  with  little  crystals  of 
gold. 

{/.)  At  Antonio  Perdra  the  iron  formation  f  is 
overlaid  by  a  series  of  conformable  beds  several  hundred 
fathoms  in  thickness;  which, — ranging  about  south- 
east and  north-west, — dipping  10'-45*'  north-east, — 
and  by  turns  of  massive,  fissile,  or  thick  lamellar 
structure, — consist^  in  great  measure,  of  red  or  brown 
earthy  iron-ore  and  aluminous  clay,  largely  mixed  and 
often  interlaminated,  however,  with  whitish  talc,  and 
— less  frequently — with  earthy  black  manganese,  iron- 
glance,  and  quartz. 

Although  the  entire  series  is  more  or  less  auriferous, 
certain  unpromising  beds  have  been  but  slightly  ex- 
amined ;  both  above  and  below  them,  however,  other 
strata  were,  for  some  time,  largely  wrought  J  at  Malta 
Cavallos,  \    Tacoara    Queimada^   Macacos^  \\   Malta 

*  Colonel  Fernando  Luis  Machado  de  MagalhaeSi  MSS. 

t  Ante,  p.  213. 

X  Da  Oama,  Edwards,  Gardner,  Tregoning,  &Martyn,  Reports  of  the  Imperial 
Breusilian  Mining  Aeeoeiation,  i,  pp.  49-64. 

%  ttate  in  the  last  century  a  bunch,  Arom  which  (1,800  oitayas)  17*29  Droy  lbs. 
of  gold  were  extracted  in  two  hours,  was  discorered  about  (100  palmos)  12  fms. 
below  the  surface  at  Matta  CttvaUos,  The  workmen,  howeyer, — too  eager  in 
pursuit  of  their  prize-- unhappily  neglected  the  sides  of  the  shaft;  which,  sud-' 
denly  collapsing,  crushed  an  oyerseer  C/eitarJ  and  ten  slares,  whose  remains 
stiU  lie  buried  in  the  ore.— Da  Gama,  Ibid,  i.  pp.  49-51.  Gardner,  Ibid,  i.  p. 
50.  Ton  Spiz  und  yojx  MartiuSy  Reise  in  Bnuilien,  z.  p.  401.  Walsh,  Notices  of 
Brturil,  XI.  p*  210« 

II  <*  At  the  lavra  Macaeoe  we  have  sunk  and  driven  in  different  places  about 
"  thirty-six  fathoms^  but  finding  that  as  we  sunk,  the  formation  instead  of  im- 
**  proving  became  worse,  and  its  appearances  more  unfaTOurable,  we  afler  some 
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MattCf  and  Sumao*  in  different  parts  of  their  range ; 
some  of  these  afforded  rich  buncheSf'^  others  were 
thinly  sprinkled  with  gold ;  *  but  all  have  been  long 
since  abandoned. 

The  auriferous  beds  of  ferruginous  talc-slate  are 
succeeded  by  calcareo-siliceous  rocks ;  j:  which,  imme- 
diately above  the  (lavra)  works  of  Malta  CavaUoSf 
form  a  cliff,  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high. 
This  deposit  consists  generally  of  coarsely-foliated 
brownish-grey  quartz-rocks,  which  enclose  small  lumps 
and  thin  veins  of  milk-white  quartz ;  sometimes,  how- 
ever, lime  is  an  ingredient  in  the  mass,  and  then  the 
included  portions  are  of  calc-spar.  Particles  and 
minute  flakes  of  gold  are  thinly  disseminated  through 
the  white  quartz ;  but  are  found  in  no  other  part  of 
the  formation. 

The  calcareo-siliceous  rocks  are  overlaid  by  a  few 
thin,  fissile  beds  of  pale  blue  slate. 

«  ooniulution  w«re  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  tad  money  to 
«  proeeed  uiy  ftirther/'  •  •  •  . 

«  At  the  iamra  Rumao  we  hATe,  bj  aid  of  a  hand-pomp,  tvnk  a  ahaft  6|  fathoms ; 
«  and  hare  drivm  north-weat  abont  10  fathoms :  difierent  parts  of  the  fonnatlon 
«  show  gold,  bnt  it  would  in  no  way  meet  the  expenses,  and  as  we  eonld  see 
"  nothing  to  warrant  further  operations,  we  were  onwilUng  that  any  mofe  money 
"  should  be  wasted  so  we  accordingly  shut  it  up,"  *  *  *  . 

<*  There  are  several  formations  in  the  estate,  and  each  of  them  when  washed 
**  will  show  a  littie  gold,  but  after  haying  examined  them  Tsry  minutely,  and 
"  prored  them  in  seyeral  places  by  sinking  and  driving  where  we  thought  then 
'*  appeared  any  chance  of  success,  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  we  belieTe 
*<  they  will  nerer  pay  the  expenses  of  an  English  Company." — Tkbbiloook  & 
Jbunxxcm,  BtgforU  €f  th$  In^^erial  BroMiUan  UiniMff  Asneiatim,  TU.  pp.  96, 96, 

^Ani0,  p.  808,  Note  |.        t iMi,  Note^. 
%  "  At  Antonio  Pereira  we  found  primitiTO  limestone,  and  •  •  •  dolomite, 
<«  both  granular  and  lamellar,  in  great  abundance."    Caldolwoh,  IVwMk  tn 
South  Ammiea,  ix.  p.  268.    Ton  Spix  und  yon  Martins,  Seise  in  BmeHien,  v 
p.  402.    Ton  Hebnreiohen,  MSS. 
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(g.)  At  CapaS*  near  Ouro  Preto  pale-blue  talcose 


«i 


**'At  the  topAi-xnine  near  CapaS  *  *  *  tbe  argillaceous  schUtiuiy  which. 

formed  the  upper  stratum,  appeared  in  a  Tariety  of  stages,  the  greater  part 
"  migrating  into  micaceous  schistus.  In  one  part  I  obseryed  two  negroes  poking 
'*  in  the  little  soft  Teins,  which  the  slips  "  of  rock ''  disclosed,  with  a  piece  of 
**  rusty  iron,  probably  part  of  an  old  hoop ;  and  on  enquiring  what  they  were 
*'  about,  I  was  informed  they  were  the  imner$t  searching  for  topases.  I  took 
"  one  of  their  instruments,  and  on  using  it  as  they  did,  found  these  Teins  to 
"  contain  a  Tery  minute  micaceous  substance  approaching  to  earthy  talc,  also 
'*  some  quarti,  and  large  crystals  of  specular  iron  ore.  I  had  the  good  fortune 
**  to  find  two  or  three  topazes,  which,  as  they  had  only  one  pyramid  each,  and 
*'  appeared  fractured,  I  judged  to  be  out  of  their  original  place.  *  *  *  I  folly 
"  expected  to  meet  with  some  haying  double  pyramids,  but  to  my  great  disap- 
«  pointment,  all  that  I  found  were  entirely  detached.  From  a  great  quantity 
**  (at  least  a  cart-load)  of  inferior  topazes,  •  «  «  I  could  not  select  one  with  a 
"  double  pyramid.  They  informed  me  that  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  topaaes 
'*  had  been  found  attached  to  quarts,  but  eyen  in  these  instances  the  quarti  was 
"  fractured  and  out  of  its  original  place.  The  topases  which  were  shewn  to  me, 
'*  were  Tery  imperfect,  and  full  of  flaws.  They  also  informed  me  that  green 
**  topases  were  sometimes  found,  which  I  very  much  doubted.  If  any  substance 
"  of  that  oolour,  resembling  topas,  did  occur,  it  was  most  propably  EuelattJ' 

MA.WB,  Draveh  in  the  inierior  of  BrasU,  pp.  233-4. 

*'  The  Buclase,  which  is  still  of  such  rare  occurrence,  is  met  with  in  streams 
**  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  topas  work ;  but  never  either  attached 
''  to  or  embedded  in  the  quarts." 

Caldolbuoh,  TraoeU  •»  South  Asnerica,  u.  p.  232. 

<*  Yon  dem  Mom  do  Ortwior  steight  man  nur  wenig  abwarts,  um  su  der  echo* 
*'  nen  Faooiuia  Capao  und  der  eine  Viertelstunde  weiter  entfemten  Fazonda  Ltma 
**  su  kommen.  Diese  Oegend  ist  die  Fundgrube  der  bekannten  brasiliaaischen 
**  gelben  Topase.  Die  Grundlage  des  Oebirges  ist  auch  hier  der  Qelenkquars, 
'*  jedoch  steht  derselbe  selten  in  seiner  gewohnlichsten  Form,  dagegen  ofter  in 
der,  Ton  Bbohwbob  BisengUmmerschiefer  genannten.  Abanderung  su  Tage 
an.  Auf  ihm  liegen  machtige  Lager  eines  modificirten  Glimmers,  den  man 
**  auch  erdigen  Talk  nennen  konnte.  *  •  •  Unmittelbar  hinter  der  Fom,  hema 
'*  ist  ein  Hugel  auf  der  einen  Seite,  im  Umkreise  yon  mehr  als  swei  Tagwerken 
''  un  bis  auf  eine  Hohe  yon  sechzig  Fuss,  durch  Begen  und  kttnstlich  herab- 
<<  geflihrte  Wasser  so  aufgeweicht,  dass  er  einem  Breie  gleicht,  und  sich,  ohne 
"  sich  im  Binaelnen  lu  yerschieben,  inuner  tiefer  herabsenkt.  *  *  •  Das 
Brdreich  wird  mit  Schaufeln  in  lange  Haufen  aufgeschuttet,  und  durch  darQ- 
bergeleitetes  Schlemmwasser  in  einen  engen,  mit  einigen  Holsgittemyersehenen 
"  Canal  abgespillt,  so  dass  nur  die  festeren  Theile  zurttckbleiben,  welche  sodann 
"  mit  Uauen  und  den  Handen  durchwuhlt,und  nach  Topasendurchsucht  warden. 
«  Diese  harteren  Bestandtheile  der  aufgelosten  Formation  sind  die  Trlimmer 
"  eines  oft  gans  brocklichen  weissen  Quarzes,  bisweilen  mit  losen  Bergkrystallen 
"  durchmengty  und  werden  oft  yon  einer  weissen  oder  braunen  eisensohiissigen 
**  Porsellanerde  begleitet.    Letztere,  welche  hier  AfaMa  hranca  nennt,  ist  das 
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clay-slates  bound  the  opposite  sides  and  conformably 

'<  sichente  Zeichen  Ton  dem  Yorkommen  der  Topase,  die  Bowobl  swischen  hir 
**  als,  jedoch  seltener,  swicchen  dem  sertrummerten  and  aufgelosten  Quarze  lose 
'*  and  zerstrcut  liegen.  Ben  fein  aufgeweichten  Glimmer  von  gelblich-und 
•(  tomback-brauner  Farbe,  den  man  erdigen  Talk  zn  nennen  ▼enucht  ist,  bezeieh- 
''  nen  die  Arbeiter  mit  dem  Namen  der  Maiacacheta,  In  ihm  findet  man  die 
^  Topaze  ebenfalls,  aber  minder  haafig  als  in  jenen  zertriimmerten  Ueberresten 
«  Yon  Gangen,  und  zwar  hat  man  sie  nicht  blosz  in  dem  aufgeweichten  Theile  der 
"Formation,  sondem,  wie  namentlich  bei  Capao,  auch  in  dem  noch  festen 
«  bemerkt.  Gemeiniglich  lauft  der  die  Topasen  enthaltende,  mit  Porzellanerde 
**  ausgefUUte  Quarzgang  in  einem  Salbande  Ton  erdigem  Talke,  welcher  sich  Ton 
«<  dem  nahe  liegenden  durch  Farbe  und  Dicbtigkeit  unterscheidet,  und  Formofod 
'*  genannt  wird.  Der  Quarzgang,  dessen  Hauptrichtung  wegen  der  Beweglich- 
"  keit  der  ganzen  Masse  nicht  immer  ganz  Dieselbe  ist,  bei  unserer  Gegenwart 
*<  aber  Ton  Mittemacht  nach  Mittag  lief,  bat  eine  Machtigkeit  Ton  einem  soil 
*'  bis  zu  anderthalb  Fuss  und  dariiber,  und  wird  Ton  den  Arbeitem  sorgfaltig 
"  Terfolgt.  Kicht  selten  macht  ergrosse  nesterfbrmige  Erweiterungen,  welche 
"  nichts  als  tauben,  zertrummerten  Quars  ohne  Topase  darstellen.  Die  letzteren 
"  werden  ausserst  selten  noch  im  Zusammenhange  mit  dem  Quarzgesteine  oder 
*'  mit  Bergkrystall  gefunden ;  gewohnlich  sind  sie  auf  der  einen  Seite  abge- 
<«  brochen ;  solche  mit  krystallin'ischen  Endflachen  an  beiden  Seiten  haben  wir 
"  selbst  in  der  Grube  nicht  auffinden  konnen.  *  •  *  Die  Grosse  der  Steine  ist 
**  sehr  Terschieden ;  nach  der  Aussage  der  Arbeiter  sind  schon  faustgrosse  Stticke 
"  gefunden  worden.  Die  natiirliche  Farbe  ist  mannichfaltig,  bald  graulichbald 
**  weingelb,  danii  eine  Mittelfarbe  aus  Weingelb  und  Fleischroth  Ton  Terschie- 
**  denen  Graden  der  Hohe,  selten  dunkelroth.  Die  jenigen  Steine,  welche  in  der 
'*  Malaoacheta  gefunden  werden,  soUen  die  hellsten  seyn.  •  *  *  Die  Zahl 
**  der  hier  jahrlich  geftindenen  Topase  ist  sehr  betrachtlich,  und  diirste  sich  auf 
**  fiinfzig  bis  sechzig  Arrobas  "  (2560  to  3972  lbs.  TVoy)  '<  belaufen,  jedoch  ist 
"  diese  Summe  nicht  immer  ganz  rein  und  zur  Yerarbeitung  geeignet,  Teilmehr 
**  ist  ein  grosser  Theil  derselben  Ton  so  unreiner  Farbe  und  so  toU  Spriinge, 
'<dass  er  Ton  den  Besitzem  weggeworfen  wird.  Yon  der  geringstein  Sorte 
*'  der  zum  Schnitte-tauglicb^n  Steine  wird  die  OctaTe  "  (55*33  grains)  *'  zu 
**  dreihundert  und  zwanzig  Reis  "  (about  nine-pence),  **  Ton  der  beaten  zu  zwei- 
**  tausend  Reis  "  (four  shillings  and  sixpence)  '*  Terkauft.  Aus  gezeichnet  grosse, 
**  schone,  feurige  Steine,  zahlt  man  an  Ort  und  Stelle  mit  zwanzig  bis  dreissig 
''  Piastem.  *  *  *  Zugleich  mit  den  Topasen  kommt  hier  die  Euklase  (Sajira) 
**  Tor,  welche  erst,  seitdem  Mineralogen  Nachfrage  nach  ihr  gethan  haben,  die 
<<Aufmerksamkeit  der  Mineiros  auf  sich  zieht.  Im  AUgemeinen  ist  diese 
**  Steinart  selten,  und  zwar  kommt  sie  hiiufiger  in  der  Mine  Ton  Capao  als  in  der 
•«  Ton  Lana  Tor,"— von  Spixund  von  Maktius,  Reiae  in  Brasilient  i.  pp.  327-9. 
**  Les  couches  talqueuses,  li6es  an  thonschiefer,  ofirent  un  champ  plus  riche 
"  aux  min^ralogistes.  *  *  *  Au  milieu  de  parties  de  ees  roches  r^dnites  k 
«  r^tat  d'argile,  on  trouve  en  nids  et  en  petites  Teines,  dans  de  la  lithomarge,  de 
**  beaux  crisUux  jaunes  de  topaze  du  Br^ail,  de  Veuckuet  mineral  si  rare,  du  fir 
^  oliffiste  en  grandes  tables  faczagonalcs,  accompagn^  de  crxstaux  dc  mica.    Des 
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interlie  several  parts  of  a  broad  band,  Avhich — ranging 
nearly  E.  and  W.,  and  dipping  20*'-30*  S., — consists 
in  great  measure  of  earthy  talc  and  brown  iron-ore ; 
mottled,  however,  with  felspar-clay,  and,  less  frequent- 
ly, with  iron-glance.  Irregular  masses  and,  either 
imperfect  or  double-pointed,  crystals  of  quartz  are, 
without  apparent  order,  implanted  throughout. 

Crystals  of  topaz — imbedded  singly — are  peculiar 
to  no  part  of  the  formation ;  but  are  most  numerous 
where  felspar  abounds.  Their  positions  are  as  uncon- 
formable with  regard  to  one  another  as  they  are  to  the 
natural  faces,  and  imperfectly  lamellar  structure,  of  the 
surrounding  ingredients ;  and  thus  dissimilar  matrices 
sometimes  enclose  different  parts  of  the  same  crystals. 
They  are  of  every  hue  between  dark  amber  and  pale 
yellow ; — from  half  an  inch  to  ten  in  dies,  though  on 
an  average  from  two  to  three  inches,  long ; — and  from 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  three  inches,  but  generally 
about  half  an  inch,  in  thickness.  Their  opposite  ends 
present,  sometimes  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
the  prism,  sometimes  dissimilar  pyramids;  *  more  fre- 
quently, however,  one  extremity  is  plane  and  the  other 
pyramidal.    But,  except  as  specimens,  few  are  of  much 

"  cristaux  de  quarz  hyalin  avec  des  topazes  implant^es,  ou  reciproquement  des 
**  cristaux  de  quarx  implant^s  dans  ceux  de  topase,  et  du  diaihiney  rendent  ce 
"  glte  plus  int^ressant  encore :  les  pays  dapuis  Villa  Rica  jusqu'  it  Capad,  en 
"  offrent  les  plus  beaux  exemples/' — ton  Eschwboe,  Annaies  de$  Mines,  viix. 
p.  416;  PltOo  Brasiliensie,  pp.  385-9. 

Claussen,  Bttlietina  de  VAcaddmie  Royale  des  Sciences  de  BruxeUes,  tiix.  Ire 
parlie,  p.  326.    Daubr^e,  Annales  des  Mines,  4me  S^rioi  xxz.  p.  704. 

*  Phillips,  Mineralogy,  3rd  Edition,  p.  84.  Mohs,  Mineralogy  (English  trans- 
lation by  Haidinger),  ix.  p.  31.  Jameson,  llfmera^oyy  (Encyclopedia  Britannica), 
p.  195, 
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value;  for  the  greater  number  either  are  flawed, — 
enclose  crystals  of  iron-pyrites,  iron-glance,  talc,  and 
other  substances, — or  exhibit  minute  cavities,  some 
seemingly  empty,  but  others  partly  filled  with  pale 
yellow  or  orange-red  liquid.*  The  flaws  seem  confined 
to  no  part ;  but  the  implanted  minerals  and  the  cavities 
occur  on  certain  planes  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  in- 
cluding topaz.  Open  crevices  in  imperfectly  formed 
crystals  sometimes  contain  symetrically  disposed  octa- 
hedrons of  oxydulated  iron,  their  facets  bearing  fre- 
quent impress  of  substances  which  have  disappeared. 

The  same  formation  yields  also  the  euclase,  but  in 
much  smaller  numbers  than  the  topaz. 

Cross-veins  of  quartz,  some  two  or  three  inches  wide, 
range  nearly  north  and  south,  but  do  not  displace  the 
strata  they  intersect 

An  excavation,  perhaps  one  hundred  fathoms  long, 
fifty  wide,  and  from  sixteen  to  twenty-five  deep,  has 
been  made  at  Capao  in  pursuit  of  the  topaz ;  but  as  a 
large  stock  of  crystals  has,  for  many  years,  remained 
unsold,t  the  works  are  seldom  resumed,  except  to  satisfy 
the  enquiries  of  visitors. 

At  Boa  Vista,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  a  similar 
formation  affords  crystals  of  topaz  in  equal  abundance ; 
but  there  also  operations  have  been  discontinued. 

(VII.)  Great  part  of  the  district  is  overlaid  with  dis- 
integrated matter ;  composed,  mostly,  of  talc,  quartz, 

•Brewster,  Edinhwrph  Journal  of  Science,  Y.  (1826),  p.  126;  Edinbrnifh  New 
PhU,  J<mmalt  zxxtiii.  (1845)  p.  886. 

t  A  tolerable  eoUection  may  be  made,  at  the  rate  of  a  few  pence  per  specimen. 
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and  earthy  red  iron-ore :  *  in  which  search  for  gold  is 
still  made  here  and  there,  but  with  little  success. 


A. — Directions  of  the  auriferous  deposits 
extend  to  almost  every  part  of  the  compass, 


Bocks. 


••■•••••••••• 


Granite 

Lower  talooee  a&d  micaceous 
slates  

Qttariz-rocks 

Clay-slates  

Lower  limestone 

Iron-slates  (Jaoatmga) 


] 


•••••••••••• 


Upper  talcose  and  micaceons 
slates  

Upper  limestone  


} 
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but,  like  the  lodes  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,t  they  have 

•  C\M.nMwaB9tB0Hn$d$rA4)ad4mi6  iZoyo/a  d^  BrwMAt^  Tin.  Ire  pwtia,  p.  SSt9. 
MHr$eHmi  cf  V9m$,  in  CamwaB  and  Dewm. 
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most  frequently  a  nearly  easterly  and  westerly  range. 
The  foregoing  details*  show,  however,  that  the 
auriferous  deposits,  as  well  as  the  rocks  they  interlie, 
maintain — whatever  their  mineral  character — an  exact 
parallelism  with  the  chains  of  mountains  in  which 
respectively  they  occur. 

B. — Inclinations  of  the  auriferous  deposits 

wh«n  they  Intcrlle  tbe  planat  of  tchtotoM  itnictttra^Tarjlnf  from  10  to  TO^^^TMafe  altoattt" ;  f 
„        conform  to  the  Joints —  „        4d  m80*—  „  0S*.( 

The  highly  inclined  portions  are  not  always  rich,  but 
the  flatter  parts  are  ever  poor.§ 

C. — Sizes  or  toidths  of  the  auriferous  deposits. 
Except,  perhaps,  the  upper  limestone  of  Oongo  Soco 
(Vr.a),||  no  considerable  part  of  the  series,  above  the 
granite  of  Caethe  and  of  tbe  Cara^a,^  is  absolutely 
barren;  but  the  portions  which  either  contain  gold 
enough  to  be  worth  extraction,  or  offer  promise  to  the 
miner, — though  here  and  there  several  fathoms** — 
are  generally  from  about  two  to  eight  feet  wide ;  the 


•^n<tf,pp.  176—304;  Table  X,  columns  2,  4,  11. 

t "  Throughout  Cornwall,  and  the  west  of  Devon,  the  mean  dip  of  the  lodei 
"  may  be  about  70^  from  the  horizon,  but  in  this  respect  there  is  a  considerable 
"  difference  between  the  lodei  in  the  eastern  and  western  districU." 

Hbnwood,  Cornwall  Geoh  TVyhw.,  v.  p.  247. 

X  ^'  To  whateyer  point  the  crost-^eins  may  incline,  their  inclination  from  the 
**  horison  is  on  the  whole  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  lodee,  and,  on  an 
*'  average,  is  probably  little,  if  at  all,  less  than  80^ ;  although  there  are  many 
"  exceptions.*'— 7M,  p.  277. 

f  Thomas,  Swrvey  of  the  Mining  dietrict  from  Chacewater  to  Camborne,  p.  20. 
Henwood,  ComtoaU  Geol.  IVam.,  v.  p.  231 ;  Ante,  pp.  82—8. 

I^nfofp.  298. 

5  Ante,  p.  174. 

••  Ante,  pp.  189,  190,  265.  Tables  VI,  VIII.  X. 
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richest  layers,  however,  seldom  exceed  six  inches,  and 
are  often  less  than  an  inch.* 

D. — Relatums  of  the  auriferotis  deposits  to  the  rocks 

which  adjoin  them. 

(1.)  Composition — (a.)  The  only  auriferous  granite 
in  Minas  Geraes  consists  of  a  yellowish  felspar,  white 
quartz,  and  oxydulated  iron-ore ;  f  irregularly  mixed, 
however,  with  crystalline  granules  of  gold;  which — 
alloyed  with  from  0*05  to  0*08  its  weight  of  palladium,  j; 
and  sometimes  enclosing,  but  more  frequently  imbedded 
in  the  other  ingredients — thus  forms  an  integral  part 
of  the  rock.§ 

((•)  The  talcose  slates  which — thinly  sprinkled  with 
particles  of  gold — rest  on  unproductive  granite  near 
Gaeth^  and  in  the  Gara^a,!!  as  well  as  those  which,  in 
like  manner,  overlie  the  auriferous  iron-ores  in  higher 
parts  of  the  series,^  enclose  broad  bands  and  short, 
thin  layers  of  quartz ;  which  generally  conform  to  the 
foliation,  seldom  follow  the  joints,  and  are  still  less 
frequently  oblique  to  both.**  These  are,  at  unequal 
distances,  conformably  interlaid  by  narrow  beds  and 
small  lenticular  masses  of  the  neighbouring  rocks. 

•AsnU,  pp.  230—2, 262—4,  266—7,  269,  TabU»  VIII.  X. 

t  AnU,  p.  175.       %  Ante,  p.  176. 

{ Berger,  Choi,  Drmu,,  z.  p.  120.  Be  Lae,  Qeohgical  TVmwIr,  in.  p.  842, 
Herbert,  Anatio  IUi9areh$M,  i.  p.  236.  Sedgwick,  Phil,  Mag,  ^  AmutU,  zx. 
(1831)  p.  283.  Hen  wood,  ComwdU  QeoL  TVofw.,  ▼.  pp.  15,  53,  73, 119,  235. 
XnrohiBon,  Qeology  of  Rwuia  in  Ewppo,  i.  p.  483.    Anto,  pp.  46,  175. 

I  Anio,  pp.  177—8. 
.  n  Anio,  pp.  178—80,  298—802. 

••  Henwood,  ConwaU  G$ol.  TVoiM.,  ti.  p.  295 ;  Anto^  p.  180. 
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The  quartz  is  mostly  of  a  whitish  hue ;  but  portions 
are  tinged  with  (gossan)  earthy  brown  iron-ore,  of 
which — near  the  surface  especially — small  bunches  are 
numerous. 

(c.)  Where  the  talcose  slates  pass  by  degrees  into 
clay-slates,*  the  conformable  beds  of  quartz  sometimes 
contain  masses  of  iron-pyrites.f 

(d.)  The  clay-slates  also  alternate  with  bands  com- 
posed mostly  of  quartz,  which  is  generally  whitish, 
but  here  and  there  is  either  colourless  or  of  smoky  hue. 
The  shallower  parts  of  the  pale-coloured  varieties  fre- 
quendy  enclose  nests  of  earthy  brown  iron-ore,  as  well 
as  (vughs)  drusy  cavities  lined  with  crystals  of  quartz, 
or  encrusted  with  spathose  iron  and  arragonite.;};  At 
greater  depths  iron-pyrites  prevails ;  mixed,  however, 
with  much  smaller  quantities  of  both  arsenical  and 
copper  pyrites.^  Masses  of  slate,  from  a  fraction  of  an 
inch  to  several  fathoms  in  dimensions,  occur  without 
number  in  every  auriferous  bed ;  ||  but,  perhaps,  more 


*  "  L*iUcoluinite  alterne  en  bancs  puissans  et  Bar  nne  grande  et^n^ue  avec  \t 
'*  thonschiefer.*'-«TON  Esorwbob,  Annalet  des  Mines,  viii.  p.  401. 
Clanuen,  BuOetmB  de  rAeadimie  Boyale  de  BruxeUet,  tut.  (Ire  partie)  p.  325. 
t  AnU,  pp.  180, 184.        %  Ante,  p.  196,  Table  VI.  eolumns  8, 10. 
^  AntSt  pp.  194-5 ;  Table  VL  columns  8,  10. 

I  At  Jiorro  Velho  the  proportions — of  quartzose  and  slaty  matter  separated 
from  the  ore  brought  to  the  surface, — and  of  gold  extracted  from  the  ore  stamped, 
—have  been 

Depthi.  Proporttont  of 

fkni.  Rabblih  ntfectad  from  art  ttampttU  Gold  sztraeted. 

Surface  to    50*0  0181  0*0000159 

50*0  — 100*0  0-035  0*0000142 

lOO'O  — 142*8  0-045  0*0000138 

142*8—162*6  0-246  0-0000268 

AnU,  pp.  202-8 ;  TabU  VII ,  columns  8,  9,  25.  R^mtU  of  the  Samt  John  d*el 
Bey  Company,  xxxzl  p.  60 ;  xxxxu.  p.  49;  xxxxt.  p.  48. 
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frequently  in  the  quartzose  than  in  the  pyritous  parti?* 
Their  characters  are,  generally  speaking,  identical  with 
those  of  the  adjacent  strata ;  but  frequently  they  are 
more  or  less  transfused  with  one  other  ingredient  of 
the  surrounding  matrix. 

From  the  slate  to  the  quartz  the  passage  is  often 
abrupt  and  immediate;  as  often,  however,  the  transition 
is  by  shades  barely  discernible.*  Frequently  also  the 
slate,  for  some  distance  from  the  body  of  quartz,  is 
slightly  impregnated  with  auriferous  pyrites.^ 

(e.)  The  iron-formation  comprises  two  groups; — the 
Itabirite  and  the  Jacotinga. 

(a.)  The  Itabirite  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of 
granular  quartz,  and  of  iron-glance  irregularly  mixed 
with  oxydulated  iron,  earthy  brown  iron-ore,  and 
hydrous  oxide  of  iron,  in  alternating  beds,  sometimes 
separated  by  laminae  of  talc ; :{:  but  seldom  more  than 
a  few  inches,  and  often  less  than  an  inch,  thick.  In 
this  part  of  the  series  gold  is  rarely  found.  At  Cocaes 
and  Gongo  SocOj  however,  one  of  the  quartzose  strata 
attains  a  width  of  several  feet,  is  largely  though  ir- 
regularly charged  with  calcareous  matter,  flecked  with 
iron-glance  and  talc,  and  thinly  sprinkled  with  gold.§ 

(&.)  The  Jacotinga  is  composed  in  great  measure  of 
iron-glance, II   mixed  generally  with  small  quantities 

•  Henwood,  CormooU  Oeol,  Trofu,,  vi,  p.  144 ;  liOruhn,  EdMur^hf  Sj  Dublin 
PhiL  Mag,,  xxt.  p.  342;  AnU,  p.  194. 

t  Treloar,  IUport$  of  the  Saint  John  ePel  Rey  Con^pany^  xx.  p.  13 ;  Ante^  pp 
186, 196,  Notes. 

X  Ante,  pp.  211,  214,  219,  221,  824-5,  248. 

{  Antey  pp.  245,  249. 

II  Ante,  pp.  214,  219,  223,  225,  237, 243,  245,  247,  254 ;    TabU  VIII.  columni 
3,6,9,12,15,18,21. 
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of  earthy  maDganesey*  and  frequently  with  minute 
proportions  of  oxydulated  iron,f  earthy  (brown  and 
black)  iron-ore,:]:  titaniferoua  iron-ore^^  or  the  hydrous 
oxide  of  iron  ||  also ;  but  seldom  with  all  these  at  once. 
Talc,  either  foliated  or  massive,  forms— especially  in 
upper  parts  of  the  group — isolated  masses  and  thin 
layers;^  but  quartz  is  a  rare,  and  an  unwelcome, 
ingredient.** 

Conformable  beds,  of  which  the  poorer  parts  are 
barely  discernible,  and  the  richer  are  only  a  few  inches 
wide,  contain  most  of  the  gold  in  this  formation.tt 
The  neighbouring  strata — partaking  the  changes  they 
undergo  in  various  parts  of  their  range-— contain  little 
or  none  where  the  beds  (veins J  are  least  productive ;  Xt 
but  they  are  more  or  less  impregnated  to  greater  or 
smaller  distances  in  proportion  to  the  dimensions  and 
qualities  of  the  bunches  of  gold  they  adjoin.§§ 

(/.)  The  upper  talcose  rocks  ||||  are  separated  from 

•  Ani€,  pp.  215,  219,  228,  239, 244—5 ;  Table  VIII.  column*  S,  6,  9, 12, 15, 
18, 21. 

t  Amu,  pp.  228,  287,  254;  TiOU  VIII.  oolumna  8,  21« 
X  AnU,  pp.  228, 284, 289, 245, 247,  254;  Table  VIII.  colnmnB,  8,  6, 9, 12, 15, 
18, 21. 
iAnte,p.  220. 

,  tiAnte,^.2ie. 

n  Ante,  pp.  215,  228,  280,  289,  244, 245,  255 ;  Table  VIII,  columns  8,  6,  9, 
12, 15,  18,  21. 

••  Ante,  pp.  228,  228,  284,  240,  247,  255 ;  Table  VIII.  columns  8, 21. 

ifAnie,  pp.  228,280—8,  246,  257,  262—4,  266—7,  269,  277;  Tabk  VIII. 
column!  6,  9, 12, 15, 18. 

tt  Ante,  pp.  268,  282 ;  Table  VIII,  columns  9, 12, 15,  18. 

{{  Afiie,  pp.  215-16,  219,  245,  255,  257--8,  277 ;  TM*  VIII.  columns  8,  6, 
15, 18. 

ilnfo,  pp.  800—4. 
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the  lower  *  by  the  iron-eeries  (Itabifite  f  and  Jaco- 
UngaX)  only,  at  Boa  Vistas  Pitangui,  Morro  das 
Almas  J  and  Agoa  Quente  north-east  of  the  Cara^a ; 
bnt  by  the  clay-slate  §  as  well  as  by  the  iron-formation 
at  Gongo  Soco.  The  former  is  often  of  reddish  or 
brownish  hue,||  the  latter  of  pale  buff*  colour;  one  is 
mostly  interlaid  by  thin  ribs,^ — the  other  by  broad 
bands,*  of  quartz  mingled  with  slate;  but  the  gold 
they  afford  is  distributed  in  the  same  manner;  and 
the  same  alloy  ** — unrecognised  in  the  intermediate 
strata — is  common  to  both.  If,  however,  other  re- 
lations subsist  between  them^ft  they  are  concealed 
either  by  vegetation,^::];  or  by  the  Canga.^^ 

The  upper  calcareo-siliceous  rocks  ||||  enwrap  small 
masses  of  milk-white  quartz  sprinkled  with  particles 
of  gold ;  so  thinly,  however,  that  the  formation  remains 
to  this  day  unwrought. 

Every  gold-bearing  bed  partakes  the  mineral  charac- 
ter of  the  rock  it  interlies^^if 

(g.)  The  Canga,  which  overlies — the  iron-series  at 

*  AnU^  pp.  176—80. 

t  AnU,  pp.  211,  214, 219,  221,  224-5,  248, 811. 

t  Ante,  pp.  214, 219,  228, 226,  287,  248,  245,  247»  254,  818. 

^  Ante,  pp.  182^207, 811 ;  Table  VL  eolnmnf  2,  5,  8,  11, 14, 17, 20. 

I  AnU,  p.  246, 

H  Ante,  pp.  800 — 4. 

**  Ante,  pp.  180,  299;  Table  X  eolumn  }J. 

tt  The  Ute  H.  Virgil  Ton  HelmreiclieD, — an  experienced  and  a  careful  ob- 
•errer, — belieyed  the  iron*rook8  to  be  enveloped  in  the  ■late^formation. 

tt  AnU,  pp.  241,  296. 

§{  Ante,  pp.  217, 286,  245,  247-8,  299,  308. 

II  Ante,  p.  204. 

fir  Ante,  p.  23,  Notef. 
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ItabirUf  Durao^  Cocoes^  and  Gongo  SocOf* — talcose 
slates  at  Agoa  Quente^  Descoberta,  aud  The80ureiro^'\' 
— and  calcareous  rocks  at  Gongo  Soco;X  consists 
mostly  of  iron-glance,  ItabiritCf  Jacotinga^  oxydulated 
iron,  and  quartz,  in  sub-angular  blocks ;  cemented  by 
either  red  or  brown  iron-ore,  often  massive,  but  some- 
times in  an  earthy  state :  crystalline  particles  of  gold  § 
occur  at  intervals ;  and  in  at  least  one  instance  it  also 
contains  native  copper. || 

(A.)  From  a  mixture  of  granular  quartz,  talcose 
clay,  and  earthy  red  iron-ore, — which  succeeds  the 
Canga  %  and  overlies  the  low-grounds, — small  quan- 
tities of  gold  are  occasionally  collected  during  the 
rains. 

(2.)  Structure. — (a.)  No  peculiarity  of  structure 
distinguishes  the  auriferous  from  the  ordinary  granite 
of  Candonga** 

(6.)  Although  the  massive  beds  of  gold-bearing 
quartz  which  occur  in  the  lower  talc-slate  tt  exhibit 
many  flexures,  they  generally  conform  to  its  schistose 
structure. 

(c.)  The  thick -bedded  quartz-rock  of  Catta  PretaXt 
differs  in  composition  from  the  auriferous  bands  and 
their  (branches)  offshoots,  §§  only  in  that  it  contains 
mere  traces  of  compact  red  iron-ore  and  of  gold; 


*  Ante,  pp.  216, 236,  246,  248.  IT  Ante,  p.  308. 

t  Ante,  pp.  298,  300,  $02.  •*  Ante,  p.  175. 

t  Ante,  p.  298.  tf  Ante,  pp.  178—80, 313. 

{  Ante,  pp.  217, 236.  U  Ante,  pp.  180—2. 

0  Ante,  p.  286.  {{  AnU,  p.  181,  Fig.  13. 
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ivhilst  they  afford  small  quantities  of  both.  It  is 
generally  of  granular  structure  and  pale-buff  or  brown- 
ish-red hue;  but  they  —  here  and  there  enclosing 
small  granular  masses  —  are  mostly  crystalline  and 
transparent, 

{d.)  The  only  productive  members  of  the  clay-slate 
series  are  broad  beds,  composed  in  great  measure  of 
quartz ;  but  containing  also  large  quantities  of  quartz- 
ose  slate  and  iron-pyrites,  beside  other  substances  in 
less  abundance.*  Some  of  these — each  but  a  few 
iathoms  long — interlie  the  laminae  at  intervals^  but 
terminate  at  the  seams ;  f  others — of  greater  length — 
conform  to  the  cleavage  in  certain  parts  of  their  range, 
follow  the  joints  elsewhere^  and  here  and  there — but 
less  frequently — are  oblique  to  both.:|:  Between  them 
and  the  (Country)  rock  on  either  side  there  is  often  a 
gradual  transition ;  §  but  sometimes  their  junctions  are 
well  defined. 

Wedge-shaped  bodies  (horses)  ||  of  slate,  not  uncom- 
monly, split  the  largest  beds  (PL  III.)  ;  and  angular 
blocks,  of  various  sizes, —  enveloped  in  the  quartzose 
and  pyritous  matrix — rform,  occasionally,  considerable 
portions  of  the  metalliferous  mass :  but — whether  they 
are  wholly  or  partially  separated  from  the  neighbouring 


*  Ante,  pp.  182—210,  312. 

fJhid,  pp.  183,  247,  Note  ft. 

t  Ibid,  pp.  186,  188. 

^  Henwood,  Cornwall  Oeol  Trans.,  yi.  p.  144 ;  London,  Edinburgh,  ^  Dublin 
PhiL  Mag,,  XXY.  p.  842 ;  Ante,  p.  194, 318. 

I  Henwooi{,  ComwdU  GwU  TrwM»,  T.  pp.  176,  210 ;  AnU,  p.  194 ;    TohU  VJ. 
colomn  11. 
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strata, — their  cleavage,  unimpaired,  maintainB  on  the 
whole  a  tolerable,  though  not  in  every  case  an  exact, 
uniformity.* 

Those  portions  of  the  auriferous  deposits  which  either 
intersect  the  rocks  or  conform  to  their  joints  at  Morro 
VelhOf  are  now  and  then  partly  or  entirely  severed  by 
certain  beds  or  Jbors  of  slate,  integral  parts,  projecting 
from  either  of,  or  from  both,  their  sides  (waUs).'[ 

At  Ouro  Fino  X  &  concentric-lamellar  structure  pre- 
vails in  the  spheroidal  masses,^  of  clay-slate  and  of 
fibrous  white  iron-pyrites,  which  abound  in  the  pro- 
ductive band  of  quartzose  slate. 

(e.)  The  rich  though  narrow  beds  of  auriferous 
Jacotinga  conform  to  the  generally  schistose  structure 
of  the  iron-formation ;  ||  and — in  an  instance  or  two — 
less  productive  offshoots  from  them  follow  the  joints.^ 
But — seldom  or  never  ranging  independently  across 
the  strata — these  yield  little  gold,  and  are  traced  with 
difficulty  in  the  massive  crystalline  iron-glance.** 

At  Gongo  Soco  Uie  Jacotinga  and  the  triangular 

•  AnU^  p«  190, 813. 

ilM,  pp.  191—3;  Fisf,  15 ;  TiMe  VI.  colusmt  5,  8, 11. 

}ilf»^«,  p.  1S4. 

%  Came,  PA«L  TVww.,  xcnriii.  p.  293;  ComyooU  Otol,  TVam,,  u*  P*  94.  De 
Lne,  Oeoldgioal  Traveis,  nu  p.  278.  Weaver,  GmI,  Trmu,^  t.  p.  171.  Henwood, 
CcrmoaU  Geol,  TVwm.,  t.  pp.  36,  72, 157, 183;  TaNet  VL,  XXXIV.t  LVJII. 
Salmon,  Qmarteriif  Jownai  of  the  Oeok  Society,  xrii  p.  183.  Wallace,  Geologieal 
Simehtre  of  AkUm  Moor,  p.  99.  Lavr,  Atmaki  dee  Minet,  dme  S^rie,  in.  p.  428. 

I  Ante,  pp.  214,  221, 223-4,  227,  229-30,  230,  245, 262—80. 

%  Jlnd,  p.  264;  TahU  VIIL  column  6. 

••/6i(f,pp.  254,  256. 
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mass  (horse)  of  Itabirite  which  interlies  it,  hare  the 
selfsame  planes  of  cleavage  in  common.* 

(f.)  The  auriferous  beds  of  quartz — whilst  more 
numerous, — are,  for  the  most  part,  shorter  and  smaller 
in  the  upper  f  than  in  the  lower ;];  talc^slate.  But — 
though  conforming,  generally,  to  the  cleavage,^ — thej 
diverge  at  the  joints  and  cross  the  strata  ||  more  fre- 
quently than  similar,  but  larger,  beds  in  other  parts 
of  the  series. 

The  massive  calcareo-siliceous  rocks,^ — ^the  ferru- 
ginous breccia**  (Canga)^ — and  the  widely-spread 
deposit  of  granular  quartz  and  talcose  clay,^ f — have 
Tilready  been  mentioned  in,  perhaps  sufficient,  detail. 

The  relations  borne  to  certain  adjoining  strata,  by 
the  thin  lines  of  gold  contained  in  that  part  of  the 
matrix  which  conforms  to  the  joints,  at  Pitangui :{::{; 
and  at  Agoa  Quente ;  \\  as  well  as  those  which  the 
shoots  of  rich  Jacottngai  and  of  auriferous  pyrites 
imbedded  in  quartz,  bear  both  to  the  composition 
and  to  the  undulating  (rippled)  conformation  of  the 
schistose  iron-glance  at  Oongo  iS^^,||||  and  of  the  clay- 


*  Ante,  pp.  251,  265 ;  TabU  VIIL  coluum  21. 

tiftief,pp.298,801,  803. 

I  Ibid,  pp.  178—80. 

S  Ibid,  pp.  178, 180,  298, 801, 802;  Table  X.  columns  4,  6, 11, 12. 

0  Ibid,  pp.  299,  301*2;  Table  X.  oolomns  7>  8,  11, 12. 

f  Ibid,  p.  804. 

«•  Ibid,  pp.  216,  286, 245, 248,  299. 

tt  Ibid,  pp.  808,  816. 

tX  Ibid,  pp.  223-^. 

§§  Ibid,  p.  284. 

H  Ibid,  pp.  268-4, 266—7,  269. 

YY 
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slate  at  Motto  Velhoj^^  niay,  perhaps,  be  more  con- 
veniently recapitulated  hereafter. 

E. — Distribution  of  gold  in  different  rocks. 

(a.)  The  granite  of  Candonga  f  is  irregularly 
sprinkled  with  small  crystalline  masses  of  oxydulated 
iron ;  and,  more  thinly,  with  particles,  grains,  dendritic 
groups,  and  reticulated  threads  of  gold. 

(&.)  Portions  of  the  lower  talc-slate  at  Santa  Rita;^ 
and  of  the  upper  at  Fraga,^  are  charged  with  earthy 
brown  iron-ore,  and  sparingly  mixed  with  gold. 

The  most  productive  parts  of  both  series,  however, 
are  certain  beds,  of  which  some — in  the  upper  talc- 
slate  especially — are  short  and  narrow ;  ||  but  others 
are  of  great  length,  depth,  and  thickness.^  Quartz  is 
always  their  chief  constituent ;  but  earthy  brown  iron- 
ore  is  a  frequent,  and  sometimes  an  abundant,  ingredi- 
ent; whilst  oxydulated  iron,  iron-glance,  and  several 
other  minerals  are  also  common.**  Here  and  there 
gold  is  scattered  through  portions  of  these  vein-stones 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  through  the  g^nite ;  ft 
but  the  richest  parts  are  generally  those  which  contain 
most  iron-ore.J:j; 

•  Ante,  pp.  206—7. 
t  Ibid,  pp.  175,  811. 

t  The  talcose  slate  of  Santa  Biia  afforded  from  0*0000008  to  0*0000055  ita 
weight  of  gold.    Ibid,  p.  177. 
{ Ibid,  p.  301. 
I  Ibid,  pp.  178,  299,  302. 

YThe  broad  band  of  quarts  wrought  at  Caiia  Branca  yielded  from  0*0000065 
to  0*0000196  ite  weight  of  gold.    Ibid,  p.  179. 

•*  Ibid,  pp.  178—80,  298—303. 

tt  IMf  p.  319. 

tt  IM,  pp.  177, 299, 301—2. 
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(c.)  The  thick-lamellar  quartz-rocks  of  Catta  Preta 
are  interlaid  by  crystalline  beds  and^oor*  of  colourless 
quartz.  In  these,  minute  crevices  without  number  are 
commonly  filled  with  earthy  red  iron-ore;  through 
which  small  quantities  of  gold  are  sometimes  thinly 
sprinkled.* 

(rf.)  The  clay-slate  of  Morro  Velho — slightly  trans- 
fused with  pyrites  at  intervals, — yields  small  quantities 
of  goldf  to  some  distance  from  the  large  deposit  of 
pyritous  quartz,  with  which  it  unites  by  gradual 
changes  of  mineral  character.:}; 

But  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  talc-slate,§  formation  the 
riches  are  mostly  obtained  from  particular  beds,  which 
— now  and  then  of  short  range,||  but  often  of  great 
extent, — commonly  interlie  the  planes  of  cleavage,^ 
though  certain  portions  conform  to  the  joints,**  and 
others  are  oblique  to  both.^f  These,  as  already  men- 
tioned,:};^;  consist  mostly  of  quartz;  largely  mixed, 
however,  with  earthy  brown  iron-ore  near  the  surface ; 
but  with  enormous  masses  of  quartzose  slate  and  of 

•  0*0000132  their  weight  of  gold  was  obtained  from  the  beds  of  quarts  at 
CaUa  Preta.    Ante,  pp.  182,  316. 

t From  0*00000143  to  000000353  its  weight.  Treloar,  Walker,  Reay,  and 
STmons,  Beport*  of  the  SairU  John  d'el  Bey  Company ,  zx.  p.  53;  xxzy,  p,  43 ; 
xxxx.  pp.  45— S;  Ante,  pp.  186, 196. 

%  Ante,  p.  194. 

{ Ibid,  p.  319. 

0  Ibid,  p.  18a 

%  Table  X.  columns  4,  11. 

**  Ibid,  columns  7,  11. 

i\Ibid,  columns  4,  7,  11. 

Xt  Ante,  pp.  182—4, 190, 194,  202,  312, 317 ;  Table  VI.  columns  5,  8, 11,  U\ 
17, 20,  23. 
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iron-pyrites,  in  which  smaller  quantities  of  arsenical 
and  of  copper-pyrites,  and  cavities  lined  with  crystals 
of  spathose  iron,  arragonite,  and  quartz,  are  enclosed 
at  greater  depths.  Through  the  siliceous  ingredients 
gold  is  mostly  distributed  *  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  through  corresponding  parts  of  the  talc-slate ;  t  but 
sometimes  it  is  determined  to  the  crevices ;  %  which  in 
a  few  cases  are  as  numerous  as  in  the  quartz-rocks. 
Through  the  more  deeply  seated  pyritous  portions,^ 
likewise,  gold  is  (by  assay)  found  irregularly  dis- 
tributed; ||  but  whether  these  inequalities  depend  on 
differences  in  the  sizes  or  in  the  numbers  of  tlie 
granules,  is  unknown ;  for  the  metal  is  so  minutely 
divided,1[  that  it  is  undistinguishable  by  the  naked 

*  Ferruginous  quarts  from  the  Camaura  mine  yielded  0*000000744  its  weight 
of  gold.    AfU$t  PP*  1S2,  247. 

t  Ihidt  p.  320. 

X  Ihid,  p.  182. 

{  <«  At  a  "  gold  «  mine  in  Orange  County  "— Virgtnim— «<  whieh  I  Tisited  (he 
**  contents  of  the  yein  hecame  more  and  more  pyritical  as  it  descendedt  until,  at 
**  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  no  more  quartsose  matter  appeared, 
**  and  the  entire  yein  was  composed  of  a  finely  ^^ranulated  sulphuret  of  iron.'* 

FH^THBBfiTONHAnoH,  ExeuTtUm  through  the  Slave  SUUee,  zi.  p.  856. 

I  At  Ovro  Fino  the  pyrites  yielded  0-0000140  its  weight  of  gold. 

John  Gbobgb  Ooodaib,  Esq.,  KSS. 

Ante^  p.  184. 

Monthly  assays  of  pyritic  ore  at  Mbrro  Velho  range  from  0*0000146  to  0-0000396, 

and  average 00000229, 

but  selected  specimens  afibrd. . .  •  00001886. 

Beporte  of  the  Saini  John  tPel  Rey  Company,  xxti.— zxxii.  Ante^  p.  197. 
TiAle  Via.  Treloar,  Report  of  the  Saint  John  (Pel  Rey  Company ^  xxiy.  p.  26. 
^nto,p.  197,  Note  t. 

IT  **  In  some  instances  the  crystalline  structure  of  the  pyrites  is  beautifully 
'*  exhibited  "  in  the  mines  of  Virginia,  *'  the  incipient  decomposition  of  the  crys* 
*'  tal  showing  the  complex  laminated  structure  of  the  interior,  where  bright 
"  lamine  of  natiTC  gold  are  seen  leaning  against  the  parietes,  with  transparent 
"  crystals  of  sulphur  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphuret." 

Fbathbrstomhauoh,  Excureion  through  the  Slave  States,  ii.  p.  366. 
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eye.*  In  the  matrix  most  congenial  to  gold  at  Motto 
VelhOf  however,  pyrites  is  leavened  with  quartz.f 

The  North  Branch%  and  great  part  of  the  principal 
deposit^  conform  to  the  cleavage  ||  of  the  adjoining 
slate: IF  in  both  the  larger  masses**  (shoots)  of  ore 
— coinciding  with  its  undulations  tf  (ripples) — dip 
towards  the  east ;  and  both — like  the  beds  of  Jacotinga 
at  Agoa  Quente  Xt  ^^  Oongo  Soco  §§ — are  produc- 
tive on  the  same  meridian.  Smaller  portions  of  the 
principal  formation,  however,  follow  the  joints;  ||||  and 
in  such — as  in  the  iron-formation  at  Pitangui  ^If  and 
Agoa  Quente  *** — the  richer  and  the  poorer  parts 
respectively,  are  bounded  by  the  edges  of  widely  dis- 
similar strata. 

(e.)  The  calcareo-siliceous  portion  of  the  ZfaWrifef ft 
— wrought  only  at  Cocoes  and  Gongo  Soco  in  the  same 


*  Henwood,  ComwaU  Geol,  Trans,,  Yi,  p.  144;  London,  Edinburgh,  ^  Dublin 
Phil.  Mag,f  zzt.  drd  series,  p.  342. 

t  Treloar,  Beparts  of  the  Saini  John  d'el  Hey  Company^  xxx.  p.  25;  xxzr. 
p.  28.    Ante,  p.  197. 

X  Ante,  p.  191 ;  Table  VL  columns  21—3. 

{  AnU,  p.  187;  TabU  VL  columns  8—11, 15—17. 

II  Ante,  p.  188. 

IT  After  the  principal  deposit  and  the  Nxirih  Bramh  have  been  wrought ;  it  is 
impossible  to  support,  in  its  natural  position,  the  soft,  jointed,  thin,  inclined  mass 
of  slate  ("  the  tongue  of  killas  ")  which  divides  them  at  the  Bah^ 

••  Ante,  p.  206;  Table  VL  columns  3—1 

tt  Ante,  p.  207. 

tt^nto,  p.  229;  Fig.  18. 

}§  AnU,  pp.  267—8. 

OH  md,  p.  188. 

n  Ibid,  p.  224. 

♦••  Ibid,  p.  234. 

tn  Ibid,  pp.  245,  249. 
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range — has  yielded  merely  a  few  thinly-sprinkled  grains 
of  gold.* 

(y.)  The  iron -formation — which  succeeds,  and  at 
times  encloses  (horsesJ'\  masses  of  the  Itahirite^ — 
consists  in  great  measure  of  iron-glance,;];  mixed  in 
some  places  with  smaller  quantities  of  both  black  § 
and  brown  ||  earthy  iron-ore,  in  others  with  oxydulated^ 
and  titaniferous**  iron,  and  elsewhere  with  hydrous 
iron-ore. ft  Sometimes,  however,  the  iron-glance  is 
replaced  by  pale-brown  earthy  iron-ore ;  XX  ^^^  quartz 
' — thinly  sprinkled  with  iron-pyrites  §§ — then  becomes 
a  large  ingredient. 

Where  micaceous  iron-ore  abounds  ||||  the  formation 
bears  a  schistose  character ;  and  even  when  granular 
iron-glance  is  mixed  with  earthy  ores  traces  of  lami- 
nation ^^  still  prevail ;  at  intervals,  however,  large 
bodies  are  of  crystalline  and  massive  structure.*** 

*  The  best  parts  afforded  but  00000000021  their  weight  of  gold,  AnU,  p.  249. 

t  Ihidt  pp.  251,  265 ;  Table  VIII,  columns  3,  18,  21 ;  Fig,  21. 

%  Ibid^  pp.  214, 219,  221—4,  227,  237,  243—4,  247,  254,  256,  260—70,  313 ; 
Table  VIIL  columnt  3,  6, 9, 12,  15,  18,  21. 

^  Ibid,  pp.  254,  256,  263,  314;  Table  VIIL  columns  3,  6, 12,  15,  18,  21. 

O  Ibid,  pp.  217,  223, 228,  239—42,  246, 254,  256—7, 262—7, 314 ;  TabU  VIII. 
columns  6, 9,  12, 15,  18,  21. 

^Ibid,  pp.  214,  219,  225,  228,  237,  242,  248,  252,  257,  262,  265,  270,  3U; 
Table  VIIL  columns  3, 15, 18,  21. 

••ilfi<«,p.  228. 

t » Ibid,  pp.  225, 246, 263.    Bulletin  de  la  SoeikU  Odohpgue,  de  France,  xxi. 
(1863)  p.  25. 
tt  Ante,  p.  265. 
§{  Ibid,  p.  256. 
Illl  Ibid,  p.  254. 
HIT  Ibid,  p.  269. 
•••  Ibid,  pp.  260, 270. 
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The  auriferous  portions  of  such  crystalline  rocks 
seldom  exceed  a  few  inches  in  width ;  *  but  those  of 
the  micaceous-iron  slates  often  measure  many  feet ;  f 
and  amongst  the  granular  and  earthy  ores  they  some- 
times extend  several  fathoms.;]:  But  even  of  these  the 
greater  part  is  very  slightly  sprinkled  with  gold ;  §  for 
the  poorer  (0*999)  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  one 
thousandth  parts  of  the  (Jacotinga)  ore  wrought  at 
Gongo  Soco,  afforded  (only  0*323)  scarcely  one-third  || 
of  the  entire  produce. 

The  great  riches  of  this  series  have,  however,  been 
obtained  from  certain  conformable  beds,  already  men- 
tioned ;  ^  which  open,  at  intervals,  to  a  width  of  two 
or  three,  and  in  extreme  cases  of  six  inches,**  for 
several  feet,  or  even  fathoms,  in  length  and  depth.f  f 
These — partaking,  like  all  other  metalliferous  deposits, 
the  nature  of  the  adjoining  rocks— consist,  in  great 
measure,  of  iron-glance,  black  and  brown  earthy  iron- 
ore,  manganese,  and  talc ;  mixed  at  times  with  smaller 

*  AnU^  pp.  254,  256,  270. 
t  AnU^  pp.  214,  216,  242. 
X  Ante,  pp.  227i  245,  255;  Table  VXIL  columns  6,  15, 18. 

{  Ante,  pp.  215,  219,  222,  224,  234, 236, 242,  245,  247,  255,  257—8,  274,  277, 
281. 

The  (Jacoiinga)  ore  stamped  at  0<mgo  Soco  yielded  from  0*000000191  to 
0*000000765  iU  weight  of  gold.    Ante,  p.  255 ;  Table  X  column  9. 

Ijilnte,  p.277;  Table  IX.  columns  44— 6* 

IT  Ante,  pp.  229,  262,  814,  818. 

««  Ante,  pp.  228,  230—4,  246,  262—8,  314,  318 ;  Table  Vllt  columns  5,  8, 
11,  14, 17,  20. ;  Table  X.  column  13. 

ft  AnU,  pp.  216,  228,  230,  232—4,  257,  266—7,  269,  271,  279—80,  283; 
TabU  Vllh  columns  6, 12, 15, 18, 21. 
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proportions  of  other  ingredients.*  The  central — which 
are  frequently  the  most  congenial — portions  of  this 
matrix,  contain  rough  (nuggets)  lumps,  flakes,  and 
granules;  sometimes  isolated,  often  clustered,  but 
generally  united  by  intertwining  threads  of  gold.f 
Towards  the  sides  and  edges  of  the  lunches^  however, 
smaller  grains  and  particles  of  gold  are  more  thinly 
sprinkled  through  the  vein-stones ;  J  which — becoming 
poorer  by  degrees  and  at  length  ceasing  to  afford  gold 
— merge,  ultimately,  in  the  neighbouring  strata. §  At 
Oango  Soco  the  widest  and  softest  parts  of  the  iron- 
formation  contained  several  productive  beds;  ||  in 
which — as  in  those  of  the  clay-slate  at  Morro  Velho  if 
— the  richest  (shoots)  bunches  **  occurred,  as  well  on 
corresponding  undulations  ft  (flutings  or  ripples)  of 
the  {Country)  rock,  as  on  the  same  meridian.;]::};  These 
formed  in  the  aggregate  less  than  (0*001)  a  one- 
thousandth  part  of  the  ore  extracted ;  but  they  yielded 

«  Ante,  pp.  228,228, 288, 268—5, 268,  818 ;  Table  VIIL  oolunmi  6, 9, 12, 16, 
1S|  21 ;  Table  X.  columns  18, 14. 

t  AnU,  pp.  272—8 ;  Table  VIU.  colomnB  6, 12, 15, 18, 2l! 

Mf>^>P*274. 

i  Ibid,  p.  825. 

I  Ibid^  pp.  272—8 ;  Table  VIIL  eolmims  6, 15. 

An  Englteh  miner,  who  afterwards  became  Captain  of  a  neighbouring  gold- 
mine, was  one  day  found  sending  to  the  Stempt  all  the  ore  he  was  breaking ; 
unconscious  that,  within  a  width  of  eight  or  ten  inches  it  contained  two  thin 
parallel  lines  of  tough  gold.    MSS.  of  the  late  Captain  Thomas  Pemgxllt. 

Y  Anie,vV'  188—92,  828 ;  TabU  VI.  oolnmns  2,  8,  11,  14,  28. 

«•  At  Agwk  QfmOe  the  bwich-  yielded  from  0-000379  to  0*017232  their  weight 

of  gold ; 

„    Qongo  Soeo         „  „  0003278  „  0-521123       „ 

Ante,  pp.  231,  235,  279--80. 

tf  Ibid,  pp.  2(^7—9;  TabU  VUL  oolumns  15, 18,  21. 

XI  AnU,  p.  269. 
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(0*677)  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  gold  obtained.* 
The  produce  of  these  central  portions,  therefore,  is  as 
much  above,  as  that  of  those  towards  the  sides  is  below, 
the  ordinary  yield  of  the  beds  wrought  in  talcose  slate 
at  Catta  Branca  and  in  clay-slate  at  Morro  Velho.'\ 

In  the  same  mountain-range  the  mines  of  8oare$X 
and  Camara  also  yield  gold,  but  on  other  meridians* 

Whether  the  auriferous  beds — occur  only  beneath 
the  surface  and  after  short  ranges  disappear  as  well 

^Ante,  p.  977;  Table  IX,  eolumiifl  44—6;  Table  X,  column  15. 
t  At  Gango  Soco,  [of  gold; 

the  central  portions  yielded  a  from  0*003273000  to  0*621128000  their  weight 
'„  the  exterior  „  „    0*000000191  „  0000000765  „ 

At  CaUa  Branea  (1840—1844), 

the  annual  ETeragee  6   ••  were    „    0*000006500  „  0*000001960  „ 

Ai  Morro  Velho  (1838-1860), 
the  annual  averages  6  ••were    „    0  000051888  ,,  0*000018691  „ 

Ante,  pp.  179,  255 ;  Table  VIL  column  25. 
The  coat  of  materials,  labour,  ftc, 

at  Gonffo  Soeo,  from  1826  to  1836,  averaged  £25  :  13  :  0 

Morro  Velho,  „    1835  „  1860,      ,,  26  :    5  :  4 

per  lb.  (Troy)  of  gold  extracted. 

TabU  VIL  columns  26,  85 ;  Table  IX,  columns  46,  64,  65,  67^ 

«  Sometimes  in  the  midst  of  the  poorest  minerals  we  find  very  oonsidermble 
*<  masses  of  native  silver ;  a  phenomenon  which  appears  to  depend  on  a  particular 
"  operation  of  chemical  affinities,  with  the  mode  of  action,  and  laws  of  which 
<'  we  are  completely  ignorant.  The  stlTcr  in  place  of  being  conoealsd  in  galena, 
**  or  in  pyrites  in  a  imall  degree  argentiferous,  or  of  being  distributed  throughout 
*'  all  the  mass  of  the  vein  over  a  great  extent,  is  oollected  into  a  single  mass. 
*'  In  that  case  the  riches  of  a  point  may  be  considered  as  the  principal  cause  of 
<'  the  poverty  of  the  neighbouring  minerals ;  and  hence  we  may  conceive  why 
**  the  richest  parts  of  a  vein  are  found  separated  from  one  another  by  portion* 
**  of  gangue  almost  altogether  destitute  of  metals." 

Db  Huicboldt,  PoUtioaX  Eeeay  on  the  Kingdom  of  New  Spain,  ni.  p.  161* 

*'  Whatever  may  be  the  positions  and  dimensions  of  these  bodies  of "  (tin 
and  copper)  **  ore,  they  are  usually  altogether  isolated  and  separated  from  each 
'*  other  by  the  earthy  minerals  of  which  by  far  the  largest  part  of  every  lode 
^  eonsisU."-^HainrooD,  Comwall  Geol,  Tnm$„  v.  p.  210. 

t^fiis,  p,  182. 

i  md,  pp.  183,  247. 

«  At  the  WetMng-houM.       bXt  the  Btamps. 

ZZ 
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upward  and  downward  as  at  both  ends,*  or— cropping 
out — are  of  great  but  unknown  length  and  depth  ;  f — 
are  but  a  few  inches, J  or  many  feet,  wide ;  § — follow 
the  joints,  II  or  conform  to  the  cleavage  ;i[  particles 
of  gold  are  disseminated  singly  through  the  iron- 
pyrites;**  but  (nuggets)  masses— of  larger  sizes  as 
their  matrix  is  of  better  quality  ff — are  clustered  in 
the  specular  ore  they  contain. :{:j: 

F. — Characters  of  the  vein-stones,  and  proportions  of 
gold  obtained  from  them^  at  different  dqpths. 

(a.)  As  the  metalliferous  deposits  of  Morro  Velho 
are  followed  downward  they  enclose  masses  of  slate  in 
greater  numbers,  §§  become  wider  ||||   and  softer,  ^if 


•Ante, pp.  177, 188,  266—7,  269,  299;  TabU  VIIL  columns  18—21. 
t  AnU,  pp.  178, 181, 184, 188—207, 214, 216,  301 ;  TabU  VI.  eolonmi  3—23. 
X  Ants,  pp.  177. 183,  214,  228—32,  262—8,  299,  802 ;    Table  VUL  eolumiis 
6,  8, 11,  14, 17, 20. 

{  AnU,  pp.  178,  182—4,  180—90,  214,  216,  240,  263—4,  301 ;  TiMe  VI. 
•olnmnt  4, 7, 10, 13,  16, 19, 22. 

I  AsnU,  pp.  181, 187—8, 207, 221, 223,  232,  234,  264, 299, 301—2;  TMe  VL 
oolninn  14 ;    TabU  VIIL  column  6. 

I  Ante,  pp.  177—8,  182—4,  187—8,  207,  214,  216,221,  223, 227,  288,  244, 
361,  266, 269,  262,  266—7,  269  282,  299,  301—3;  TabU  VL  columni  6,  8, 11, 
17,  20,  23;  TabU  VIIL  column  1. 

Y  A$ae,  pp.  184,  194—8,  312,  318,  322;  TubU  VI.  oolvnms  6,  8, 11, 14, 17, 
20,23. 

«•  AfOe,  pp.  177, 181, 188,299,  301—2,  812,  320. 

«t  Ibid,  pp.  216  Note  t,  224,  230—6,  271—80,  326 ;  TabU  VIIL  oolmnni  6, 
9,  12, 15,  18,  21. 

Iron  pyrites «•....  contains ••.«••  47*85  per  cent,  of  metal ; 

Earthy  brown  iron*ore  ••         „       .«..«.  56' 18  „  ; 

Iron-glance •...•         „       69-00  „  ; 

Phillips,  MiMtaXogy  (8rd  Edidon,  1823),  pp.  217,  224,  231. 
Xi  JMe,  pp.  202, 212  Note  ). 

M  iW,  pp.  190, 206.       II  Ibid,  p.  199.       %%  Ibid,  ^  194. 
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aflford  more  arsenical  pyrites,*  less  quartz^f  and  smaller 
proportions  of  gold» 

(6.)  In  the  shallower  parts  of  Oongo  Soco  an  im- 
perfectly lamellar  structure:);  pervades  the  body  of 
granular  iron-glance,  black  and  brown  earthy  iron-ore, 
manganese,  and  talc ;  which — interlaid  by  these  beds, 
whence  the  great  riches  of  this  formation  are  derived,§ 
— is,  for  some  distance  beside  them,  more  or  less  im- 
pregnated with  gold. II  '  Somewhat  deeper  it  is  more 
decidedly  schisto8e,i[  and  its  chief  ingredients  are  iron- 
glance  and  talc ;  **  but  in  these  the  auriferous  bunches 
are  fewer,  smaller,  and  less  productive. ft  ^^  greater 
depths  a  fissile  character  prevails;  iron-glance  is  to 
some  extent  replaced  by  yellowish-brown  earthy  iron- 
ore  and  oxydulated  iron,;];:];  the  talc  is  mingled  with 
quartz,§§  and  crystals  of  iron-pyrites  occur  at  inter- 
vals; nil  but  here  the  deposit  contains  very  little  gold.^^ 
In  all  parts  of  the  mine  hard,  crystalline,  massive  iron- 
glance  seems  to  have  an  unfavourable  influence.''^** 

(6 — 1.)  At  Agoa  Quente  the  iron-glance— every- 
where quartzose,  hard,  and  of  schistose  structure — is 
interlaid  by  two  auriferous  beds,  usually  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch,  but  for  short  distances,  here  and  there, 

•  AnUj  p.  196.  ft  Ibidf  p.  265. 

t  Und,  pp.  201,  303  20(h-6.  U  Ihid^  pp.  265,  283. 

%  Ibid,  pp.  269,  824.  f  $  Ibid,  pp.  256,  265,  267,  314,  324. 

{ Ibid,  pp.  262-^,  311,  324.  |g  Ibid,  pp.  256,  265,  314. 

I  Ibid,  pp.  263-4,  266-7,  271-80.       ITIT  Ibid,  pp.  256, 324. 

H  Ibid,  pp.  255, 281.  •^  Ibid,  p.  283,  Table  VIII.  colosm  21. 

••  IHd^  pp.  255, 265.  fff  AnU,  pp.  270,  318, 825. 
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several  inches  wide.*  Although  they  generally  con- 
form to  the  cleavage;  one  of  them  is,  in  a  single 
instance,  slightly  deflected  at  a  short,  thin  cross^vein  of 
quartz,t  which  accompanies  one  of  the  joints.  The 
narrower  parts  consist  chiefly  of  earthy  brown  iron-ore, 
iron-glance,  and  talcose  clay ;  mixed,  sometimes,  with 
small  quantities  of  titaniferous  iron.;}:  The  broader 
portions  likewise  contain  iron-glance  and  earthy  brown 
iron-ore;  but  oxydulated  iron,  manganese,  talc,  and 
felspar  clay  are  also  abundant ;  and  quartz  is  seldom 
wanting.^  In  these  grains  and  small  nuggets  are  im- 
bedded; sometimes  singly,  but  frequently  they  are 
strung  together  by  interlacing  filigranes  of  gold.||  The 
clusters,  however,  are  fewer  and  smaller  as  their  matrix 
— partaking  the  character  of  the  neighbouring  rock 
and  of  the  cross-vein — becomes  more  and  more  quartz- 
ose  at  greater  depths ;  ^  but  in  both  the  beds  these 
bunches  occur  on  the  same  parallels.  From  such  groups 
some  twenty-nine-thirtieths  (0*966)  of  the  entire  pro- 
duce are  obtained.**  About  one-thirtieth  (0*033)  is 
also  extracted  from  the  adjoining  rock ;  which  for 
short  distances  beside  the  richest  hunches  is  thinly 
sprinkled  with  gold^ff 

•  AnUf  pp.  230—2,  23d.  )  Ibid,  pp.  228,  230,  233. 

t  Ibid^  pp.  232-4.  II  Ihidt  pp,  229,  233. 

X  Ibid,  p.  230.  %  Ibid,  pp.  229—35. 

**  Bepcrta  of  the  Imperial  Brazilian  Mining  AMOcuUicn,  xliy.  p.  7 »  XZ.Y 
p.  7 ;  XLVi.  p.  10 ;  xlvii.  p.  7 ;  xlyiii.  p.  6  ;  xlix.  p.  9 ;  i^  p.  7 ;  Li.  p«  10 ; 
X.ZI.  p.  7 ;  Liii.  p.  18. 

tt ''  The  riches  seem  noTvhere  to  extend  far  from  the  /otfortia^a."— EB»lf  OOP, 
Ibid,  XLiii.  second  part,  p.  2. 
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The  following  columns  show  the  proportions  of  gold 
afforded  by  ore  produced  at  different  depths,  in  the 
clay-slate  at  Marro  Velho  and  in  the  iron-slate  at 
Gongo  Soco  and  Agoa  Quente. 


Clay-slate, 


Iron-slate 


Morro  Velho, 


DepUu. 
ftos. 


Surface  to  60*0 

60-  „  1000 

100*  „  142-8 


Proportioiwto 
yield  of  gold 
by  crude  ore.* 


0-956 
0-912 


Gonffo  Soco. 


Depth, 
flu. 


7  to  21 
21  „  41 
41  ,,  6S 


Proportionate 

quantity  of  gold 

extracted  by  each 

European  miner.- 


0790 
0-460 


Affoa  QuenU, 


Depth, 
fins. 


12  to  27 
27  „  87 
37  M  43 


Proportionate 
quantity  of 

gold 
•ztraeted4 


1- 

0-462 
0-283 


Thus,  at  progressively  greater  depths,  the  productive 
beds — so  far  as  they  are  yet  wrought — continue  to  yield 
smaller  averages  of  gold.  And  these  decrements  are 
much  more  rapid  when — as  in  the  Jacotinga — rich 
bunches  are  aggregated  in  narrow  layers ;  §  than  where 
— as  in  the  quartzose  and  pyritous  deposits — gold  is 
more  generally  diffused  through  the  matrix.  || 

G. — Quality  of  the  gold  in  different  rocks  and  at 

different  depths. 

(1.)  Quality  in  various  rocks.  The  gold, — although 
disposed  in  much  the  same  manner, — is  of  somewhat 
different  quality  in  every  member  of  the  system. 


*  Ante,  pp.  205^6,  328;  Table  X.  column  15. 

t  Ante,  pp.  284, 329 ;  Table  X,  column  Id. 

t  Reporte  of  the  Imperial  Brazilian  Mining  Auociationf  XLIV,— Liu.    A$iU, 
pp.  227—236 ;  Table  X  column  16. 

%  Ante,  pp.  216  Note  f ,  216  Notes  1 1 ,  223, 227-236, 263-8, 27M,  279-80. 

I  Ibid,  pp.  184|  194—8. 
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Roeki. 


Granite 


•  •  •• 


i 


Qaarti-roek  •• 


Yoln-ctonet. 


Qranite— ozydulated  iron     • .  • 

Qnarti — earthy  brown  iron*ore — 
talo  t  (Lower)   


Quart! — ^tale — brown  and  black 
earthy  iron-ore  }  (  Upper)  •  • . 


r 

Clay-slate     << 

I 

Iron-slate     < 


Qnalltlat. 


22  0*8—22  8*0 


Quarts— red  iron-ore •  • 

Quarts— earthy  brown  iron-oreY. 

Quarts  —  iron-pyrites  —  oopper- 
pyrites— arsenical  pyrites**.. 

Iron-glance  —  earthy  black  and 
brown  iron-ore,  tide,  and  man- 
ganese  


—       28  0-0^ 
17  8-8      — 


22  2-6» 


22  1*2 


28  00 1 


20  20 


20  0-Ott  20  8*0  tt 


213-5 


These  averages  must,  however,  be  regarded  only  as 
approximations. 

In  the  granite,  in  both  the  talcose  slates,  and  in  the 
quartz  rocks,  the  gold  is — with  a  few  exceptions — of 
somewhat  greater  purity  than  in  the  clay-slates  and  in 
the  iron-formation.  And  the  enormous  produce  of 
Morro  Velho  is  of  inferior  quality  to  the  yield  of  smaller 

*  Percival  Norton  Johnson,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  MSS.  Cock,  London,  Edinburgh^ 
and  Dublin  PhU.  Mag,,  3rd  Series,  zxiii.  p.  16.  Ante,  p.  175. 

t  Ferciyal  Norton  Johnson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  MSS.     Table  X,  column  16. 

X  Lower  talcose  slate.    Ant0,  pp.  176 — 80 ;  Table  X.  column  16, 

j  Upper  talcose  slate*    Ante,  pp.  298 — 304 ;  Table  X.  column  16. 

I  Ton  Spiz  und  Ton  Martins,  Eeite  in  BrasiUenf  i.  p.  408.  AnUf  p.  180 ; 
Table  X.  column  16. 

Y  In  talcose  day-slate.    Anie,  pp.  182^8* 

•*  Table  VIL  columns  27—9. 

tt  radfo  JX.  column  47. 

Xt  Senr.  Gunrda-mdr-Oeral,  Manoel  Jos6  Fires  da  SiWa  Fontes,  Voyage  done 
Provinces  deRiode  Janeiro  et  de  Minae  Getaet  (Saint  Hilaire),  i.  p.  273.  Ante 
Note  t ;  Table  X  column  16. 

Duzing  the  year  1848  the  gold  obtained  near  Jtahira  aTeraged  about  20  carats 
fine* 
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mines  in  other  parts  of  the  clay-slate.  In  like  manner 
the  large  quantities  obtained  at  Oongo  Soco  are  of 
lower  assay  than  the  returns  of  inconsiderable  deposits 
in  the  iron-slate  elsewhere. 

The  calcareous  strata  are  so  thin,  and  the  proportion 
of  gold  they  afford  is  so  small,  that  its  character  has 
never  been  determined. 

Respecting  the  fineness  of  gold  contained  in  distant 
parts  of  any  single  formation  at  the  same  horizon,  we 
know  but  little.  Tables  VIL  and  JJT. — compiled 
from  Reports  of  the  Saint  John  d'el  Rey  Company*  and 
the  Imperial  Brazilian  Mining  Association  f— supply, 
however,   the  means  of   ascertaining   approximately 

(2.)  The  quality  of  gold  obtained  at  different  depths 
in  two  of  the  largest  and  most  productive  mines. 


Clay-slate,  t 
Mono  Veiho. 
<^iiaUt J  of  gold. 

A 

Depth, 
ftni. 

Iron-8late.§ 

QongoSooo, 

QuaUty  of  gold. 

Depth, 
tet. 

f       - 

AntaaL 
carat!  grains 

OompazatiT*. 

f 

AetaaL 
caiata  gnlai 

1 
OompaiatlTe. 

Surface  to    50*0 

W*  „  lOO'O 

100*  M  142*8 

18  8*687 

19  0*183 
19    0*228 

1-0 

1*006 

1-008 

41  to  48 
48   „  70 

21     0*448 
20    1-774 

1.0 
0-968 

Whether  the  improvement  in  quality  which,  at 
progressively  greater  depths,  gradually  takes  place  in 
the  gold  of  one  mine,  or  the  decline  in  that  of  the 
other ;  is  owing  to  differences  in  the  strata,  ||  the  vein- 


tXT.^LZii.     t  ^nte,  pp.  205, 286 ;  Ta6fo  X  oolnmn  16. 
{  AnUf  p.  286 ;    Table  X,  oolunin  16. 
I  JbiU,  pp.  185, 25426*2, 269, 812—13, 821, 324. 
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stones,*  and  the  alloy9,t  or  to  other  causes;;];  can 
hardly  be  discussed  with  advantage,  in  the  present, 
imperfect,  state  of  our  knowledge. 

H. — The  alloys  of  gold  in  various  rocks  and 

at  different  depths. 

(1.)  Nature  and  proportion  of  alloy  in  various  rocks. 


Sodu 


Granite 


Talcoie'slate' 


Qoarti-rock  •  • 
CUy-slate  •  • . . 


Alloy. 


Natura. 


Palladium 


Sarer 

Bismuth  . .  •  •  IT 
Telluriuxa •  (Ufiptr) 


SiWer 


Silver 


«• 


tt.. 


Proportion  of  matt. 


0050000— 0-08000^ 


0179300— 0*205000 


Meant. 

0-070000 

0114683 
0020834 


} 


Tracet* 


Traeet. 


0-104200 


«iMtfy  pp.  194^  262—7,  318,  318,  325.      t  Ibid,  pp.  206,  286;  PogUa,  p.  335. 

i  Ante,  pp.  199,  267,  270,  310. 

{  PerciTal  Norton  Johnson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.,  MSS,     Cock,  London^ 
Edinburgh^  and  Dublin  PkH.  Mag,^  drd  Series,  xxni.  p.  16. 

g  FerciTal  Norton  Johnson,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  F.Q,S.,  &o.,  MSS. 

%  Ante,  p.  180. 

«*  John  Hockin,  Esq.,  Managing  Director  of  the  Saint  John  d*el  Bey  Company, 
MSS.     Tahle  VII.  columns  2,  31« 

tt  Analysis  of  gold  from  Jfprro  VMo  COctober,  1864). 

Gold 0*7499 

saver    • 0-1793 

Lead • /•• ,.  00180 

Bismuth    • «..« ••  0-0185 

Copper 0'0045 

Antimony     ..* •••• 0*0030 

Arsenic    • 0*0105 

Iron  ...• 00195 

Mercury  (traces)  and  loss  ••.•••••.•••••  0*0018  • 


JoHjr  Hocxxir,  Esq.,  ICanaging  Dlreetor  of  the  Saint  Jolm  d*el  Rsy  OoDpany,  MSS. 
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Bock. 


CUy-ftlate 


Zron-ftlate .  • 


Alloy. 


Nttare. 


Copper  •«•• * 

Lead * 

Bismuth  •••• •••  * 

Antimony    ••«••  * 

Arsenic    ••••••••••#•  * 

SiWer    t 

PalUdiom ft 

Copper  •••«•«••••••••  9 

PUtlna t 


Proportion  of  maM. 


0044884— 0-083383 
0038929—0048054 
0019444— 0*037413 
0000407—0001276 


Means. 


Traces. 


0-053704 
0*042100 
0025374 
0*000811 


Thus  silver  is  more  or  less  plentiful  in  every  member 
of  the  succession,  II  except  the  first 


•  Ante,  p.  334,  Note  ft 

t  R^portt  of  the  Impetial  BratiUan  Miswng  AuoeiaHon^  xTi.-zxzt .,  Financial 
Statements,     Table  IX.  colwans  47—50.    AnU^  p.  236. 
t  Ante,  p.  215. 
f  Ibid,  p.  334,  Note,0 

I  The  mine-gold  of  Siberia  is  alloyed  with  tilTery  copper,  and  iron  In  the  follow- 
ing proportions  :— 

Xftals,  and  their  pteporUons. 

Hlaes.  Gold.  SilTer.         Copptr.         Iron.  Totals. 

Bia    0-8740  ..  0*1260  ..      —      ..     —      ..  1*0000 

v-«**— *  i  0*9295  ..  0*0705  ..      —      ••      —      ..  1*0000 

iVtfioumM J  Q.gggg  ^^  ^j.jQg^  ^^  Q,QQQg  ^^  Q.QQ3^  ^^  Q.^g73 

p^^.^  J  0-9188  ..  0-0803  ..  0*0009  ..      —       ..  1*0000 

''^**^   I  0-9378  ..  0*0594  ..  00008  ..  0*0004  ..  09984 

Satharinenburg 0-9280  ..  0-0702  ..  0*0006  ..  0*0008  ••  0-9996 

SiranowskHAlUd)    ..  06098  ..  0*3838  ..  00033  ••     —       ..  0*9969 

**  L'or  et  la  platine  se  pr^entent  dans  rOoral  tres-fr^quemment  dans  les  mdmet 
**  localit^B,  11  pouTait  arrlTer  que  ces  deux  m6taux  se  trouYassent  aussi  combines 
«<  chimiquement."    •  •  • 

«( n  paralt  que  Tor  natif  contient  toigours  an  moins  une  petite  quantity  d'argent, 
"  de  cuivre,  ou  de  fer."    •  •  • 

**  En  gto^ral  la  pesanteur  sp^ciflque  de  Tor,  lorsqu'il  a  M  fondu,  est  nn  pen 
**  plus  grande  que  celle  de  l'or  tel  que  le  pr6sente  la  nature."    •  •  • 

*'  L'or  que  se  trouye  dans  les  filons  a  aussi  une  composition  diff6rente  dans  les 
**  diverses  parties  d'une  m^me  mine."    •  e  • 

GusTAYB  Boss,  Annakt  dee  Mines,  3me  S^rie^  y.  p.  pp.  157—170. 
*'  L'or  et  I'argent  se  tronyent  unis  ensemble  dans  la  nature  sous  forme  de  cris- 

AAA 
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Copper  appears  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  strata ;  but  in, 
at  least,  one  instance*  it  is  mixed,  rather  than  alloyed 
with  the  gold. 

Bismuth  and  antimony  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
second  section ;  f  and  both,  as  well  as  lead  and  arsenic, 
are  met  with  in  the  fourth.;]: 

Palladium  occurs  in  the  first  individual  of  the  system ; 
and — unrecognised  in  the  intermediate  formations — 
abounds  again  in  the  fifth.§ 

Tellurium  abounds  in  the  second ;  and, — undetected 
in  any  intervening  deposit — re-appears  in  the  last 
member  of  the  series ;  but,  as  in  the  upper,  it  is  also 
sometimes  mixed  with  the  gold.U 

"tauz,  en  tontei  sortes  de  proportions,  *  *  *  «  £n  g^n^r&l,  les  cristaux 
<*  dod^caddres  sont  les  plus  riches  en  or,  et  ils  n'en  renferment  pas  moins  de  0*91. 
"  Yiennent  ensuite  les  t^traftdres,  puis  les  octa^dres." 

AwDBEP,  Annales  det  Minn,  4me  S^iiei  in.  p,  845. 

•  Yon  Eschwege,  PUOo  BratiUeruu^  p.  298.    Anie,  p.  236. 

t  AnU,  p.  180. 

X  John  Hockin,  Esq.,  lianaging  Director  of  the  Saint  John  d'el  Key  Company, 
MSS. 

{  "  When  the  Coancil  determined  in  1845  that  Palladium  was  the  fittest  sub- 
**  stance  to  employ  for  the  WoUaston  Medal,  Sir.  Perciyal  Norton  Johnson, 
"  F.G.S.,  expressed  a  wish  to  present  Palladium  for  that  object,  as  a  token  of 
"  his  grateful  esteem  for  Dr.  WoUaston.  The  Palladium  presented  then  being 
"  at  length  exhausted,  Mr.  Johnson  has  again  most  handsomely  offered  to  present 
**  the  Society  with  the  requisite  metal." 

Quarterbf  Journal  of  th€  Geological  Society  of  London,  vzi.  (1851)  p.  2. 

This  palladium  was  separated  from  the  gold  of  Gongo  Soeo. 

I  The  thieyes  by  whom  a  large  consignment  from  Catta  Branea  was  stolen  on 
its  mrriral  in  London,  were  traced  and  convicted  from  Mr.  Johnson's  knowledge, 
that  the  gold  was  associated  with  tellurium. 

**  From  amongst  the  stamped  ore  of  CeUta  Branca  I  picked  out  particles  of 
"  tellurium."^pBROiTAL  Nokton  JoENSOxr,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  F.G.S.,  Ac,  MSS. 

In  Virginia  the  talcose  slate  is  also  interlaid  by  beds  of  quarts;  which,  at  the 
Gamett  %  Moseley  mines,  afford  gold  alloyed  in  like  manner  with  tellurium. 

Poitea. 

Henwood,  Cornwall  Geol  Trans,,  yii.  p.  228.    Ante,  p.  180. 
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Platina  is  peculiar  to  comparatively  shallow  parts  of 
the  fifth  group ;  but — occurring  even  there  in  small 
proportions, — it  gradually  disappears  at  greater  depths ; 
although  the  other  metals,  with  which  it  had  been 
associated,  still  abase  the  gold  at  a  yet  lower  horizon.* 

Platina  and  palladium  are  sometimes  accompanied 
by  minute  quantities  of  still  rarer  metals ;f  but  whether 
these  exist  in  this  district  is  unknown,  as  the  gold  is 
seldom  examined  for  other  than  commercial  purposes. 

The  following  columns  show  the  alloys  natural  to 
every  member  of  the  auriferous  system :— 


Rocks. 

•                   1                  1(1 

> 

Alloys. 

Granite.  Talcose  slate. 

(Xi0RW.) 

Quartz-rock. 

Clay-slate. 

Iroa-slato. 

Talcose  slate. 
{Upptr,) 

Totals. 

SiWer     . . 

_ 

• 

• 

• 

5 

Copper  .. 

^^^ 

? 

— 

• 

P 

2 

Antimony. 

— 

• 

— 

— 

? 

2 

Bismuth  • 

— 

• 

— 

— 

? 

2 

Lead 

— 

? 

—  ■ 

— 

? 

1 

Anenic  •• 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

FftUadium 

« 

— 

— 

— 

« 

— 

2 

Tellurinm. 

— 

* 

— 

— 

— 

• 

2 

Flatina  .. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

« 

— 

1 

Totals.. 

1 

4 

1 

6 

4 

2 

18 

*  AnU,  p.  286 ;  Table  IX.  columns  48—50 ;  Tahh  X  column  17. 

t  Tennant,  Phil  Trans,  xciv.  (1804)  pp.  414,  416.    WoUaston,  iWrf,  p.  419. 
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It  has  been  already  shown*  that  portions  of  the 
auriferous  beds  sometimes  follow  the  joints  for  short 
distances,  and  thus  intersect  kindred  strata ;  but  they 
never,  in  a  single  instance,  extend  to  even  one  other 
member  of  the  system.  Nor,  indeed,  are  adjoining 
rocks,  of  diverse  character,  ever  rich, — or  more  than 
slightly  productive, — in  the  same  neighbourhood.^ 
The  different  alloys  characteristic  of  gold  in  imme- 
diately sequent  groups,  therefore,  occur,  generally  in 
distant  districts. 

(2.)  Proportion  of  alloy  at  different  depths. 


Clay-BUte. 

Iron-alate. 

Morro  Velho. 

Gongo  Sooo,\ 

Natoro  and  proportion 
of  alloy. 

Depth, 
ftnt. 

Nature  an4  proportion 
of  alloy. 

Depth. 

tBOM* 

surer. 

Copper, 
Lead,«cc.t 

r          --' 
Sllrer. 

Flatina. 

Palladium. 

Oopper.Y 

£0*  to  100* 

0-192400 

? 

41 

0-058814 

0001276 

0038929 

0-019444 

100-  „  142-8 

0*199800 

— 

48 

0-054759 

0000711 

0041974 

— 

65 

0-047614 

0000407 

0042700 

— 

62 

0044884 

— 

0048054 

0-0374ia 

Means  • . .  • 

0-19420*0* 

? 

— 

0052991 

0000811 

0-042100 

0025374 

•  Ante,  pp.  181, 187, 223,  264,  298,  301—2,  311,  318—19,  321,  323. 

t  IHd,  p.  174. 

%  Ibid,  p.  206 ;  Table  VIZ.  columns  2,  30 ;  TMt  X  column  17. 

^  John  Hockin,  Esq.,  Managing  Director  of  the  Saint  John  d'el  Rey  Company, 
MSS.    ^n/e,  p.384. 

I  Anit,  p.  286 ;  TabU  IX.  columns  48—51 ;  Table  X.  column  17. 

H  PerdTal  Norton  Johnson,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  &o.,  MSS. 

**  *'  A  Oold-Hill  (Californie),  on  exploits  un  gtte  remarquable  par  la  grtnde 
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The  foregoing  details  supply  less  information  than 
might  have  been  desired ;  but  they  embody  all  within 
reach. 

The  proportion  of  each — irrespective  of  every  other 
— alloy,  at  various  depths,  in  rocks  of  the  same,  and 
of  different,  series ;  may,  perhaps,  be  more  readily  seen 
in  the  following,  than  in  the  foregoing,  columns. 


<*  quantity  d*or  qu'il  a  found  d^s  lea  afflenrements.    Ce  gtte  se  compose  d'une 

**  s^rie  de  Teines  de  quarta  juxtapos^ea  Tune  ^  Tautre,  sortant  d'un  terrain  de 

"  schiBtes  m^tamorphiques  au  pied  d'un  roc  4\eyk  de  diorite.    Ce  gisement  se 

'*  pr^sente  comme  un  puissant  fllon  reconnu  sur  180  metres  de  long,  large  de 

"  prds  de  40  mitres,  incline  de  45^  du  c6t^  de  la  diorite  Eruptive,  et  pr^sentant 

*'  une  masse  de  quartz  auri/ire  d'au  moins  25  mdtres  de  large.   Le  gite  est  coup^ 

«  en  deux  par  un  banc  de  schiste  Tein6  de  quartz,  ayant  15  metres  de  large.    La 

''  partie  qui  est  au-dessus  de  ce  banc  be  schiste  se  compose  de  deux  filons  de 

"  quartz  oompacte  de  1  ik  3  metres  de  puissance,  comprenant  entre  eux  une  veine 

i«  de  2*5  &  4  metres  d*6pais8eur,  form6e  d*un  sable  quartzeux  crystallin,  emp&t^ 

"  par  de  Targile  et  de  Tozyde  de  fer,    Cos  argiles  contiennent  aussi  par  places 

*'  de  I'ozyde  de  manganese  en  essez  grande  abondance  pour  les  colorer  en  noir. 

*'  Les  deux  filons  de  quartz  compacte  sont  aurifires,  mais  infinement  moins  riche 

'*  que  la  Teine  qu'ils  eomprennent,  sur  laquelle  s'est  concentrSe  I'ezploitation.'* 
•    *    • 

"  La  partid  du  glte,  situ^e  au-dessonz  du  banc  de  schiite  qui  le  recoupe  en 
"  deux,  renferme  trois  filons  de  quartz  compacte,  comprenant  entre  eux  deuz 
"  autres  yeines  argileuses  et  quartzeuses,  qui  sont  encore  cellet  de  plus  grande 
"richesse."    •    •     • 

**  On  trouTe  k  Gold-Hill  un  exemple  remarquable  de  ce  fait  que,  dans  certains 
*'  filons,  2t  mesure  que  les  travaux  gagnent  la  profondeur,  Tor  diminue  et  Targent 
«(  augmente.  Ainsi,  &  Gold-Hill,  les  proportions  relatiies  de  Tor  et  de  Targeni 
"  ont  Tari€  comme  suit : 

"  Prds  des  affleurements or,  651 ;  argent,  300 ; 

«  A  20  mitres  de  profondeur. ..•   „  462;      „        450; 

"A  50      „  „  ....  „     83;      „        931." 

**  Ce  gisement  de  Gold-Hill  n*est  pas,  h  proprement  dire,  un  T^ritable  filon, 
*'  les  travaux  faits  pour  le  reconnaitre  ont  montr^  qu*il  ne  s'^tendait  pas  au  delli 
**  de  200  mitres  en  direction,  et  que  sa  puissance  allait  en  diminuant  rapidement 
"  du  milieu  du  glte  ^  ses  extr6mit^s,  de  sorte  qu'on  doit  consid^rer  cet  amas  de 
*'  quartz  aurifire  comme  un  gisement  de  contact,*  * 

LA.U&,  AnndUi  des  Mmes,  6me  S^riei  lu.  pp.  428^30. 
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Clay-slate. 

Iron-slate. 

Monro  Velho.* 

Gofi^  Soeo-X 

Nator*  and  proportion 
of  alloy. 

Depth, 
ftnt. 

Nature  and  proportion 
of  elloj. 

Depth, 
ftns. 

BIlTor. 

■A 

Copper, 
Laod,to;.t 

Barer. 

Platina. 

Palladium. 

Copper.} 

60'  to  100* 

1- 

f 

41 

1- 

1- 

1- 

!• 

100«  „  142  8 

1*020 

— 

48 

0-931 

0-567 

1-078 

— 

66 

0-809 

0-319 

1097 

— 

62 

0-763 

— 

1234 

1-924 

Meant..  •• 

1-009 

t 

— 

0-901 

0-635 

1-081 

1-305 

Whether  the  gold  which,  in  similar  vein-stones  and 
rocks,  is  associated  with  the  same  metals  in  different 
parts  of  the  Province  ;  ||  as  well  as  that  which,  in  other 
matrices  and  strata,  contains  different  alloy,  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  ;  ^  assumed  its  present  place,  at 
various  times,**  or  at  once, — however  inviting  as  a 
subject  for  speculation — can  scarcely  be  discussed,  with 
advantage,  in  a  descriptive  memoir. 

L  Cross-veins, 
such  as  those  which  intersect  the  strata,  for  considerable 


•  Ante,  p.  338,  Note  «.      f  TMi,  Note  f.      t  Ibid,  Note  t.      IHd,  Note  }• 

Mnfo,  pp,  176— 80,  298— 304;  184—209;  214—98. 

ir  Ihid,  pp.  179—80, 184 ;  177,  181—2,  237—41 ;  182—3 ;  248—96. 

**  "  n  est  done  possible  qne  ces  filons  (de  la  mine  de  Bereaow)  aient  kU  tormit 
'*  it  diyerses  ^oques."— Gubtayb  Rosb,  Annales  des  Mines,  3me  S4rie,  t.  p.  169. 

"  We  belieTe,  that  with  the  present  amount  of  evidence,  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
"  attribute  the  origin,  of  either  platinum  or  gold  "  (in  the  Ural),  «  exdusiTelj 
« to  one  mode  of  formation." — Muaohuon,  db  Vbbitbuil,  &  ton  KBTSEKLiNOy 
Bu$Ha  in  Europe  ^  the  Ural  Mountains,  p.  484. 
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distances,  in  other  countries ;  *  are  unknown  in  this 
district* 

In  the  granite  of  Candongai'\  nevertheless,  portions 
of  the  auriferous  beds, — which,  at  intervals,  assume 
abnormal  directions,  and  are  poorer  than  the  rest^ — 
have  been  sometimes  supposed  to  be  affected  by, — or 
even  to  be  themselves — cross-veins.'^ 

At  the  Camara  mine  short,  conformable  beds  of 
gold-bearing  quartz,  often  end  abruptly  at  the  joints ; 
but  are  now  and  then  rediscovered,  in  contiguous  slices 
of  the  clay-slate,  by  turning  towards  the  right-hand ;  § 
sooner  or  later,  however,  they  all  disappear. 

Both  the  Itahirite  and  the  Jacotinga  are  traversed 
by  cross-veins  of  quartz ;  which,  at  Agoa  Quente  \\  and 
Gongo  SocOy^  seldom  exceed  a  fathom  in  length  or 
depth,  and  are  generally  less  than  an  inch  in  width. 

*  ThomAB,  Survey  of  the  Mining  Dietricifrom  Chacewater  to  Camborne,  p.p. 
22—3.  Came,  ComtoaU  GeoL  Trane.,  ii.  pp.  108—9.  Forster,  Section  of  the 
Strata  fnm  Newcattle  to  Cross  FeU,  pp.  73,  112,  206.  Phillips,  Geology  of 
Yorkshire,  Part  ii.,  pp.  99,  104, 107—8,  110—15.  Fox,  Report  of  the  Royal 
ComtoaU  Polyteehnic  Soeiety  (1836)  p.  88.  De  la  Beche,  Report  on  the  Geology 
of  ComwdU,  Devon,  ^  West  Somerset,  p.  803.  Hen  wood,  Cornwall  Geol.  Trans », 
T.  p.  266,  Smyth,  Records  of  the  School  of  Mines,  i.pp.  876,  394 — 9.  Moissenet, 
Annalee  dee  Mines,  5me  S^rie,  xi,  pp.  878—80—6,  592—6—8.  Wallace,  On 
the  Geological  Structure  of  Alston  Moor,  pp.  66, 104.    Ante,  pp.  124 — 6. 

Mr.  Game's  Memoir  was  communicated  to  the  Boyal  Geological  Soeiety  of 
Cornwall  in  1818;  Mr  Thomas's  work  appeared  in  1819;  but  Mr.  Foxinci- 
dentoUy  shows  (ComwaU  Geol.  Trans,  ii.  PU  x.  RsmarksJ,  that  the  latter  had 
been  published,  before  the  former  was  put  to  press* 

t  AnU,  pp.  176,  311, 320. 

X  H.  Ton  Helmreichen,  MSS. 

\  Ante,  pp.  183,  247,  827 ;  Fig.  14. 

1  Ante,  pp.  225—6 ;  Fig,  17. 

S  Ante,  pp.  286—7 ;  Fig,  25. 
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By  some  of  these  the  strata  are  simply  severed ;  but 
by  others  they  are  sb'ghtly  displaced,  and  in  such  cases 
each  bed  in  the  upper  side  (hanging-wall)  occupies  a 
higher  relative  position  than  its  counterpart  in  the 
lower  side  (fooUwall)  of  the  cross-course.  But,  small 
as  the  displacements  are,  they  diminish  by  degrees  and 
at  length  disappear ;  *  as — from  their  centres  towards 
their  circumferences — the  cross-veins  gradually  decline, 
and  ultimately  merge,  as  well  upward  and  downward 
as  at  either  end,  in  undisturbed  layers  of  quartz. 


Detrital  Gold. 

In  the  beds  and  banks  of  rivers,  as  well  as  on  the 
declivities  of  many  mountains,  the  rock  is  covered 
with  (^Cascalho)  sand,  gravel,  pebbles,t  and  subangular 


•  Henwood,  ComtoaU  Oeol  TV'ans,  T.  pp.  88,  381. 

t,"  WheroTer  the  margin  formed  a  flat,  or  level,  the  cascaJha  oontinned  under 
*'  the  surface  to  some  distance,  appearing  like  a  continuation  of  the  bed  of  the 
**  river,  which,  in  all  probability,  it  was,  as  the  river  is  known  to  have  been  much 
**  wider  formerly."— Ma WB,  lYaveU  in  Brazil,  p.  268, 

"  On  trouvait  autrefois  beaucoup  d'or  dans  le  voisinage  de  la  rividre  de  Caet6." 
De  Saint  Hilaire,  Voyage  dans  le  district  des  Diamans  et  star  le  littoral 
du  Brisil,  i.  p.  127. 

"  Congonhas  do  Campo  doit  sa  foundation  k  des  mineurs  qui  trouvdrent  beau- 
«  coup  d*or  sur  les  rives  du  Bio  de  S.  Antonio,  ainsi  que  sur  celles  du  Eio  das 

**  Congonhas  et  tout  autour  du  village :  le  flanc  des  momes  d^chir6,  boulevers^ 

**  de  toutes  les  mani^res,  atteste  assez  les  travaux  des  ces  honunes  aventureux." 

Ibid,  p.  201. 

yon  Eschwege,  Annalss  des  Mines,  Tin.  p.  409 ;  Pluto  Brcuiliensis,  p.  229. 
Gardner,  Travels  in  Brazil,  pp.  605—6.  Claussen,  BitUetins  de  VAcadimis 
Roy  die  de  Bruxelles,  Tin.  Ire  partie,  p.  335. 

*'  The  gold  alluvia  of  the  Ural  (sand  it  can  very  rarely  be  called)  is  a  gravel 
**  seldom  less  coarse  than  that  around  London  and  in  the  east  of  England,  and 
**  (ox  the  most  part  a  shingle,  composed  chiefly  of  moderately^sized  fragments  of 
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rocks'*^  of  larger  size,  imbedded  in  ferruginous  clay* 
All  these,  as  well  as  the  particles  and  grains  of  gold 
mixed  with  them,  may  be  traced  to  their  parent  strata 
in  the  neighbouring  Serras.'f 

Beyond  these  beds  of  (CMcalho)  detritus  the  first 
seekers  for  gold  did  not  extend  their  labours. 

Early  in  the  last  century,  however,  the  forests  were 
recklessly  destroyed  %  by  the  (BogeirdsJ  fermers.  Laws 

**  the  adjacent  rocks." — ^MuROHiBOir,  bb  YEunnTZL,  Sc  Toir  KBTBmuira,  Ruuia 
in  Europe  and  the  Ural  Mountains,  i.  p.  476. 

'*  Le  terrain  diluWen  anden  se  compose  d'luie  tMe  de  eouohet  da  galets  i» 
**  sables  et  d'argUes  snperpos^es  le  plus  sonyent  par  ordre  de  grosievr.  •  •  • 
**  Tout  ce  terrain  renferme  de  Vat.  Les  condies  les  plas  riches  sont  toijoitn 
**  eelles  de  galets  an  de  gros  graTiers." — Loxr&y  Du  gieement  de  For  en  CaHfonUef 
Annalee  dee  Mines,  6me  84rie,  in.  p.  411. 

*  <*  There  is  a  difference  between  the  easoaOko  in  the  mountains  and  that  In  the 
**  rivers ;  the  embedded  stones  in  the  monntain-cotMiMo  are  rough  and  angnUuTf 
**  but  in  that  of  the  riyers  they  are  rounded." 

Manobl  FsaRBiBA  DA  Caxaba,  Eistory  of  Brasni  CSonihey),  nx.  p.  827. 

t  Between  Infieionado  and  Bento  Bodriguei  '*  I  saw  bnt  little  soil  fit  for 
**  plantations,  it  being  generally  of  a  clayey  nature,  intermixed  with  a  ooane 
'<  ferruginous  grayel,  or  the  dibris  of  the  schistose  rooks  of  the  Serra"  da 
Cara^;  "  and  everywhere  this  soil  has  been  turned  up  in  search  of  goUL" 

GjLBDiraSy  Draioels  in  Brami,  p.  ^M>6* 

«  TJnlike  •  •  •  other  chains  which  burthened  with  much  detritus  haye  east 
'*  off  portions  of  it  to  great  distances  from  their  flanks,  the  sides  of  the  Ural  are 
«« void  of  all  such  far-transported  or  rounded  blocks ;  eyery  loose  fragment  haying 
**  been  deriyed  from  an  adjaeent  eleyation,  and  haying  been  usually  washed  down, 
<*  in  strict  relation  to  the  chief  existing  features  of  the  land*  In  het  the  term 
**  drift  is  not  correctly  applicable  to  these  Uralian  masses,  which  are  purely 
**  loeal."^MxmoHisoN,  bb  YBBnauxL,  ft  tox  Kbtbbblqi a,  Bmsia  •»  Smopa 
and  the  Urai  Mountains^  x.  p.  476. 

*•  La  couohe  aurif^re  d'Akstafa  (au  sud  du  Cauease)  est  reoouyerte  d'alluyiont 
**  improductiyes  form^es  de  deux  couches  superposes,  saVoir :  un  mhtta  d'argile 
**  grise  et  un  m^tre  de  galets  dissfaunte  dans  la  m6me  argils.  La  eompositioa 
^  min^ralogique  de  oes  galets  est  la  m^e  que  oelle  des  roches  ayoisinantes." 

UuLTiTALT,  Anmdes  des  Mines,  fime  S^rie,  m.  p.  882. 

<*  The  gold-bearing  grayels  "  of  Yietoria  (Australia)  '<  are  the  result  of  the 
'*  cmmM^to^  waste  of  older  masses,  and  haye  not  been  transported  fkr." 

Sblwtv,  Quarterfy  Journal  of  the  QeoHogical  Soeietjf  qf  London,  ziy.  p.  636. 

:t  *'  A  fiurmer  made  no  scruple  of  setting  fire  to  the  woods,  and  laying  waste 
"  a  tract  of  ten  ox  twelye  mUes  round  his  miserable  plantation.    The  eyil  which 

BBB 
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till  unrepealed,  but  never  enforced — were  imme- 
diately enacted  for  their  protection ;  *  but  the  mischief 
they  were  intended  to  prevent  had  been  perpetrated ; 
many  of  the  springs — already  laid  bare — had  vanished; 
and  the  works  carried  on  by  aid  of  the  streams  they 
afforded^  had — of  necessity — been  abandoned.  Of  the 
(Regos)  water-courses,  thus  rendered  useless,  many 
may  still  be  traced,  as  well  across  the  (Campos)  open 
country,  between  Camargos  and  Inficionado,  Gattas 
Altas  and  Brumado,  Caeth^  and  Cuiaba,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  Province,  where  now  the  traveller  scarcely 
finds  means  to  quench  his  thirst 

Beds  to  which  water  was  easily  brought  from  neigh*- 
bouring  rivers,  however,  were  wrought  either  until 
they  were  exhausted,  or  until  the  workmen  found  more 
profitable  employment  in  the  mines.  From  all  within 
reach,  therefore,  most  of  the  gold  has  long  f  since  been 

'<  would  inevitably  result  from  tliis  havoo^  was  early  foreseen,  and  Gomes  Freire 
*<  de  Andrada,  at  the  commencement  of  his  long  administrationi  endeavoured  to 
«  prerent  it." — Soutbbt^  Eittory  of  Brtml,  in.  p.  S26, 

*  Regimenio  dot  SuperintendrnttM,  Ouardot  Mbre»^  ei  OffieioM  Diputadotpat  oi 
Minaa  do  Ouro,  Bando  ou  AddUamento  ao  Regimento  Mineral^  18  de  Uaio  de 
1736.    AnU^  p.  188,  Note. 

•  t  *<  Two  lance-shaped  arrow-heads  "—presented  to  the  Museum  of  American 
Antiquities  at  Copenhagen  by  Mr.  Ton  Helmreichen— were  «  obtained  in  the 
<<  process  of  washing  the  diamond-yielding  caaealho,  a  soil  consisting  of  sand  and 
'*  small  stones  ;  and  both  were  found  in  the  hat^a  or  washing-bowl ;  but  whether 
«<  they  had  been  imbedded  in  the  caeecdho  itself,  or  in  the  alluvial  formation,  Mr* 
'*  Ton  Helmreichen  was  unable  to  ascertain.  One  of  the  arrow-heads  is  of  petro- 
**  silez,  the  other  is  of  rock  crystal.  •  •  •  The  Indians  now  inhabiting  the 
**  ProTince  of  Minas  GeraSs  make  their  arrow-heads  of  wood  and  bamboo,  but 
*<  do  not  use  stone  for  that  purpose." 

JcunuU  of  the  BoycU  Geographioal  Society,  xiy.  (1844)  p.  821. 

**  Fragments  of  worked  metal  were  discovered  on  the  riTer  Shargan,  a  tribu- 
"  tary  of  the  Tenissey  in  Siberia  *  *  *  at  a  depth  of  fourteen  feet  eight  inches 
'*  beneath  the  turHue ;  near  the  middle  of  a  bed  of  gold-bearing  sand,  which  was 
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extracted;  but,  in  the  beds  of  many  rivers,  large 
quantities  of  rich  cascalko  still  remain.* 

The  proportion  of  gold  in  this  ancient  detritus  is 
unknown.f 

"  20  inches  thick,  and  composed  of  yellow  sand,  pebbles,  small  fragments  of 
**  quartz,  with  other  pnlverized  or  decomposed  rocks.  Imbedded  in  it  were 
"  pieces  of  gold,  yarying  in  size  from  small  grains  to  nuggets  of  one  to  four 
'*  pounds  in  weight.    This  deposit  rested  on  a  bed  of  rock." 

Atkzkson,  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Qeohffical  Society  of  Londonf 
XTi.  (1860)  p.  241. 

**  At  Treloy,  in  Saint  Columb-minor,  celts,  hroochee^  coins,  and  small  rings  of 
"  brass  were  discoyered  in  a  bed  of  tf^reom-tin-ore  of  small  thickness  ooyered  by 
''  about  eight  or  ten  feet  of  silt,  sand,  and  yegetable  mould.'' 

Hbnwood,  ComwdU  Geol.  Trana.,  it.  (1828)  p.  65. 

*  In  an  opening  on  the  amco^Ao,  beside  the  river  of  Socorro  near  Sa5  Joa5  do 
Morro  Grande,  a  chain-pump  (Mawe,  Travels  in  Brazil,  p.  264 ;  Annates  dee 
MineSf  ii.  p.  212)  was  worked  by  a  water-wheel  some  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in 
diameter,  of  which  all  the  gudgeons ^  armSf  shrouding ^  hacking,  buckets y  keys,  wedges, 
andjptfw  were  made  of  wood;  bound  together  with  the  pliant  tendrils  of  (0^p6sJ 
climbing  plants* 

t  In  the  granite  of  Chili  depressions  and  yalleys  frequently  contain  nearly 
horizontal  beds  of  (C<uct^o)  shingle,  gravel,  sand,  and  clay ;  the  comminuted 
portions  of  neighbouring  rocks  and  (lodes)  veins,  which  consist  of  quartz,  felspar^ 
mica,  iron-glance,  and  the  hydrous  oxide  of  iron.  These  deposits, — ^which  seldom 
exceed  fifty  yards  in  depth,  but  sometimes  extend  half  a  league — are  scored  with 
recent  ravines  which  are  not  always  coincident  in  direction  with  the  ancient 
channels  they  now  filL  All  the  alluvia  are  more  or  less  auriferous  throughout ; 
but  the  deepest  portions  are  ever  the  richest ;  of  such  the  thickness  is  generally 
about  a  foot :  but  different  deposits, — and  even  distant  parts  of  the  same  beds 
are  sometimes  made  up  of  different  ingredients,  which  then  yield  gold  of  dif- 
ferent qualities.  Much  of  this  gold  occurs  as  dust  or  fine  sand,  but  masses 
weighing  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  grains  are  numerous,  and  nuggets 
(pepas)  of  more  than  a  Spanish  pound  (lb.  1*6  Troy)  are  now  and  then  found. 
Small  fiakes  abound,  and  thin  dendritic  plates  are  not  uncommon ;  but  the  large 
lumps,— often  fiattish,  and  at  times  of  cayemous  or  cellular  structure,  are  always 
somewhat  rounded.  Their  surfaces  are  usually  smooth,  but  now  and  then  they 
present  roughish  reticulations  ;  sometimes  also  they  are  coated  with  the  hydrous 
oxide  of  iron,  and  less  frequently  they  are  encrusted  with  quarts.  Some  of  these 
deposits  yield  as  much  as  0*000078125,  others  no  more  than  0000009681,  their 
weight  of  gold. 

DoxBYXOy  Annates  des  Mines,  4me  S^rie,  vi.  pp.  167^74  (Abstract). 

The  following  columns  show  the  numbers  of  workmen  employed,  the  quantities 
of  sand  washed,  and  the  proportions  of  gold  obtained  from  it,  in  yarious  parts 
of  Siberia  during  the  year  1851. 
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Although  exiating  rivers  transport  and  abrade  the 
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In  the  yett  1851,  therefore,  each  man  employed 
by  prirate  partiei,  on  an  ayengo  troated  18S4  tons  of  Mnd*  and  eztneied  0*616  lb.  of  gOId ; 
on  Gorarnmeat  Worio,  «  180*8         „  „  1*704  „ 


»t 


On  aU  gold  obtained  by  individuals  from  the  sands  of  Siberia,  the  following 
Eoyalties  (Bents  and  Due^)  are  reserved  to  the  Crown  :-* 
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smaller  and  lighter  portions  of  their  beds,  they  are 
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utterly  inadequate  to  the  removal  either  of  large  rocks 
or  of  the  heavier  materials  which  are  often  ores  of  iron. 
Even  whilst  in  flood  they  seldom  overflow  their  banks, 
or  rise  to  erode  the  strata. 


operation!  uiually  oommenoe  with  May  and  end  early  in  September^  when 
snow  begins  to  fall.  This,  howeTor,  doee  not  arrest  the  exphren^  who  oontSnne 
their  labours  through  the  winter ;  the  frost  hardening  the  marshy  ground,  and 
thus  facilitating  their  work.  But  sometinies  the  sand  is  thawed  with  fire,  and 
washed  with  tepid  water ;  ftiel— found  on  the  spot— costing  but  little. 

Contracts,  between  the  explorwt  and  the  workmen,  stipulate  the  number  of 
barrows  of  sand  each  person  is  to  remoTe  daily;  but  having  performed  his  task, 
the  labourer  disposes  of  his  time  as  he  pleases.  The  cost  of  treating  the  poorer 
sand  ayerages  (about  one  rwMe  and  elcTen  copecks  per  cubic  mitre)  nearly  two 
shillings  and  nine  pence  per  cubic  yard.  But,  in  addition  to  the  terms  of  their 
ordinary  agreements,  the  proprietore  endeayour  to  encourage  honesty  and  to 
prevent  theft  amongst  their  foorhmen,  by  offering  rewards;  which  yary,-— in 
proportion  to  the  richness  of  the  sand, — ^from  (67*6  to  86  silyer  eopeeke  per 
wohtniek)  about  eight  pence  to  one  shilling  per  pennyweight  of  gold  obtained. 

Bach  workman  receiyes,  beside  his  wages,  0*902  lb.  (Avoir.)  of  meat,  with  an 
allowance  of  oatmeal  daily;  as  well  as  bread  and  kwaee  (a  sort  of  beer)  «d 
ditcrithn** 

How  the  explorere  manage  to  get  through  their  rough  work  during  winter  Is 
truly  surprising ;  as  huts  made  with  the  branches  of  trees,  and  often  coyered 
with  snow,  are  their  only  shelter  from  the  seyerity  of  the  weather.  In  spite  of 
these  hardships,  howeyer,  e^hrere  are  always  on  the  increase. 

ULikUTALT,  AnruOea  dee  Minee,  6me  S^rie,  iii.  pp.  821—30  (AMract), 
Whitney,  MetatUe  Wealth  of  the  United  States,  p.  89. 

Between  Bftle  and  Bingen  the  Rhine  winds  through  an  enormous  deposit  of 
sand,  grayel  and  shingle ;  made  up,  in  great  measure  of  granite,  micaceous  and 
talcose  quarti-rocks  of  schistose  structure,  siliceous  sandstones,  homblendio 
slates,  porphyries,  serpentines,  and  limestones.  A  few  of  these  resemble  the 
yolcanic  rocks  of  Kaiserstuhl,  others  seem  to  haye  come  from  the  Jura,  many 
are  natiyes  of  the  Vosges  and  of  the  Black  Forest,  but  the  greater  number  by 
far  are  of  Alpine  origin. 

Traces  of  gold  occur  in  the  pebbles  of  quarts  which  are  obtained  from  this 
formation  for  paying  the  streets  of  B&le,  Strasburg,  Brisach,  and  other  neigh* 
bouring  towns.  The  sand  and  grayel,  as  well  in  both  banks  as  at  several  miles 
from  the  river,  are  more  or  less  auriferous ;  but  they  yield  only  from  0*000000090 
to  0*000000100  their  weight  of  gold. 

These,  more  ancient  deposits,  are,  at  intervals,  overlaid  by  the  Loess  (a  forma- 
tion of  argillaceous  matter,  carbonate  of  lime,  quartxose  sand,  and  micaceous 
clay ;  enclosing  land-shells  of  recent  species),  which  is  utterly  barren, 

D4UBB6By  Annalcn  des  Mines,  4me  S^rie,  x.  pp.  1— 2L  (AUtract.) 
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During  the  calms  of  the  hot  season  heavy  rain* 
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sometimes  alternates  with  a  thick  drizzle  for  eight  or 
ten  days  in  succession ;  saturating  the  soil,  loading 
every  leaf  with  moisture,  and  causing  many  landslips.* 

•  The  nndermintioiiad  dfeets  of  r*!&  has  been  recorded  at  Qcngo  Soeoi^^ 
On  the  3nd  of  December,  1827,  a  shower,  which  laated  but  a  quarter  of  aa 
hour,  washed  so  much  rubbish  from  the  mountain-side,  that  it  filled  great  part 
of  the  ancient  (Talho  Ab&rio, — TaMe  VIIL  column  16)  open-work,  and  coTered,  j 

to  a  depth  of  seyeral  feet,  the  mouths  of  both  adiU  in  the  yallej.  I 

Ltow,  RqfOfU  of  the  Iniperial  BrturiUan  Minmg  Asioeiaiion,  xy,  p.  96, 
On  the  22nd  of  Noyember,  1830,  a  mass  of  earth  and  stones  some  ten  or  tweWe 
lieet  in  thickness    loosened  from  the  higher  and  steeper  slopes  by  thirty-six  ! 

hours  of  heayy  and  continuous  rain— elid  sudd^ly  into  the  low  grounds;—  j 

sweeping  before  it  trees,  underwood,  and  two  cars  in  course  of  being  loaded  on  t 

the  mountain ;— burying  heaps  of  ore,  many  surface- works,  and  one  of  the  water- 
wheels  ; — iiguring  several  shallow  parts  of  the  mine ;  and  filling  the  deeper 
(UveU)  galleries. 

SxBBBBTT,  JsKinxaai  Haxblt,  Psn>xA.i7x,  ft  Haaszs,  IHdt  x.  pp.  42, 64. 

On  the  8th  of  December,  1831,  a  hillock  of  ancient  dibrigf  which  had  been 
softened  by  the  rain,  slipped  suddenly  down  one  of  the  eastern  glens ;  stopping 
one  of  the  water-wheels,  choking  the  adit,  and  eoTcring  two  or  three  acres  of  the 
▼alley,  some  tweWe  or  fifteen  feet  with  stones,  trees,  brushwood,  and  mud;  but, 
happily,  neither  touching  the  principal  surface-works  nor  entering  the  mine.  A 
yoke  of  oxen  having  become  entangled,  were  saved  with  some  difllculty,  as  most 
of  the  people  had  already  left  work. — Sksbbbtt,  Ibid,  xn.  p.  43  CAbttraetJ, 

Notwithstanding  much  precaution,  the  fSsgotJ  water-courses— which  at  Oongo 
Boeo  extend  more  than  twenty  miles — suifer  great  damage  during  the  rains. 

Ibid,  Passim; 

The  {Ttrmei  fiUaUf  L»J  ants,  which  are  exceedingly  numerous,  open  from 
their  large,  hard,  earthen  nests,  narrow  underground  passages,  of  great  length, 
in  aU  directions.  These  often  penetrate  and  so  weaken  the  banks  that  they  give 
way ;  when  the  streams,  as  they  escape,  bear  with  them  to  the  rivers  quantities 
of  earth  and  stones. 

In  the  (Ctm^poi)  pastures  near  Qm%go  8oco  a  colony  of  ants  had  built  them- 
selves nests,  some  three  or  four  feet  in  breadth  and  height,  and  had  covered 
them  with  waterproof  clay.  About  one  hundred  yards  off  a  beautiftil  garden, 
belonging  to  the  Chief  Commissioner,  was  so  watered  that  each  bed  formed,  as  it 
were,  a  separate  island.  The  intervening  space, — ^though  traversed  by  a  rivulet 
—was,  however,  thoroughly  tunnelled  by  these  mischiet%us  neighbours.  They 
neither  entered  tiie  houses,  nor  worked  during  the  day;  but— opening  after  sun- 
set the  passages,  perhaps  previously,  made  beneath  the  water — they  frequently 
stripped  an  entire  bed  of  all  vegetation,  save  the  stems  of  herbs  and  tiie  branches 
of  trees,  in  a  single  night.  This  havoc,  however,  was  not  quite  indiscriminate  ; 
for  they  left  cucumbers,  lettuces,  pine-apples,  and  sometimes  orange  and  oofGse 
trees  uninjured;  but  inyadably  destroyed  erery  rose-troe  and  eabbsge  within 
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These,  however,  are  often  arrested  in  their  descent; 
and  of  those  which  reach  the  grassy  lowlands,  small 
portions  only  find  their  way  to  the  rivers. 

Where  a  want  of  vegetation  subjects  the  rocks  to 
direct  atmospheric  influence,*  they  are  rapidly  and  con- 
tinually disintegrated.f  The  portions  degraded,  with 
the  auriferous  beds  they  contain,  and  such  small  quan- 
tities of  ancient  cascalho  as  yet  remain  within  reach, 
are  from  time  to  time  swept  into  the  rivers  by  the  rain. 
Very  different  quantities,  however,  fall  within  short 
distances. 


reach.  On  different  occasions— smiths'  bellows  were  used  for  forcing  the  smoke 
of  sulphur  and  charcoal  into  the  holes  ;-»for  weeks  in  succession  water  flowed 
through  the  nests, — ^meanwhile  the  eggs  were  dug  out  and  destroyed,  by  cart- 
loads at  a  time ;  these,  and  other,  means,  howcTer,  merely  checked — but  failed 
to  extirpate-— the  enemy. 

*  In  the  dry-season  e? ery  ayailable  rill  was  required  to  drive  the  atampa  at 
Gongo  SocO  from  fifty-five  to  sixty-fiye  blows  per  minute  (Table  IX,  Note  I  J, 
During  the  day,  howeyer,  eraporation  from  the  ( Begot  J  water-courses  {Ante^ 
p.  350,  Note  *}  caused  them  to  work — at  times  as  much  as  one  blow  per  minute 
—more  slowly  than  they  worked  at  night. 

t  Near  Brumado  the  works  of  Captain  Jos^  Alrarez,  are  carried  on  in  a  cleft 
opened— apparently  by  natural  causes — some  twenty  feet  deep,  near  the  summit 
of  a  mountain  of  decomposed  granite,  which  may  be  truly  called  auriferous ; 
*  *  *  for  specimens  of  the  earth,  from  the  roots  of  the  grass  to  the  bottom 
of  the  lavra,  all  contained  gold.^i-MAWE|  jyavela  in  Brazil,  p.  374. 

"  Chaque  jour  le  Rhin  trayaille  &  modifier  son  lit  en  corrodent  certaines  parties 
*'  de  ses  rives ;  de  Ih  la  formation  de  ces  nombreaux  banes  de  gravier  et  lies, 
"  entre  lesquels  il  se  partage.     •     •    • 

'*  Tout  le  Ut  est  aurif^re,  k  peu  d'ezceptions  prds ;  mais  cet  or,  chaque  fois  qu*il 
**  est  transport^  par  I'eau  avec  les  caillouz  au  milieu  desquels  il  est  diss^min^, 
"  ya  se  concentrer  sp^cialement  dans  certaines  positions  qu*il  importe  de  sayoir 
**  reconnaitre  d  priori,  •  •  • 

'*  Les  bancs  nomm^s  Ooldgrvnde,  auxquels  Torpailleur  dolt  particuli^rement 
**  s'adresser,  sent  ceuz  formes  k  quelque  distance  k  Tayal  d'une  rive  ou  d'une 
**  He  de  grayier  corrodee  par  le  courant ;  ces  bancs  r€sultent  par  cons^uent  d'un 
"  transport  du  grayier,  tant6t  sur  quelques  mitres  seulement,  tantdt  sur  1,000 
"  ou  1,500  mitres  de  distance.  C*est  dans  une  xone  ^troite  qui  termine  les 
"  bancs  vers  Tamont,  que  pour  abr^ger  on  pent  appeler  leur  iite,  que  se  trouyent 
"  particuli^rement  accumul^ef  les  paillettes,  presque  tovjours  au  milieu  de  gros 

ccc 
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Oongo  SocOj^  at  the  foot  of  a  high,  wooded  Serra, 
near  a  great  tributary  of  the  Rio  Doce,  and  Mbrro 
Velho  t  in  an  equally  mountainous,  but  an  un wooded, 
regioD,  of  much  the  same  elevation,  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Rio  das  Velhas,  some  twenty  miles 
distant^  afford  example ;  for 

three  years'  obsezrations  show  an  average  annaal  fall  of  •  •  121  *08  at  the  former  ;| 

whereas 

nine  years'  „  n  i>  ^^^   68*97  at  the  latter.} 

Great  quantities  of  gravel,  sand,  and  mud  are  also 
carried  to  the  rivers  by  the  water  in  which  ore  is 
treated  at  the  mines. 


"  caillouz ;   toutefois  cette  richesee  ezceptionnelle  ne  8'6tend  qa'&  nne  faible 
**  profondeur  qai  ne  d^passe  gndre  15  centimitree.  *  •  * 

<'  Les  dignes  artificielles  entre  lesquelles  conle  le  Bhin  stir  nne  partie  de  son 
<<  cours,  au-dessous  de  Kehl,  sent  entaill^es  par  des  conpures,  ou  jenimm,  qui  sent 
<<  destinies  iL  donner  passage  aox  hautes  eanx ;  afin  qu'elles  aillent  d^poser  des 
**  ensablements  au  dellL  de  ses  digaes.  Les  atterrissements  ainsi  formes  derri^re 
*'  les  digues  par  un  courant  lateral  renferment  aussi  des  parties  riches  an  milieu 
•*  du  gros  gravier.    •  •  •  , 

"  Les  bancs  qui  se  ferment  au  milieu  du  fleuve  loin  le  leur  point  de  depart  sent 
"  en  g6n6ral  pen  riches. 

'*  Dans  les  bancs  les  plus  pauyres,  dont  on  essaye  la  teneur  sur  une  grande 
''  nombre  de  points,  on  trouye  cependant  aussi,  en  dehors  des  positions  qui  Tien- 
<*  nent  d'etre  signages,  des  sones  ^troites  et  allong^es  de  gpraTier  riche ;  *  *  * 
'*  ainsi  11  n'est  pas  rare  de  rencontrer  de  ces  zones  riches  au  pied  des  talus  ter- 
*'  minaux  qui  limitent  un  banc  h  I'ayal.    •  •  • 

"  Jamais  je  n*ai  trouy^  la  moindre  trace  d*or  dans  le  sable  fin  priy^  de  cailloux 
"  que  le  Rhin  depose  encore  joumellement  dans  ses  crues.  On  ne  rencontre 
"  mime  dans  ce  sable  fin  que  des  traces  de  fer  titan6  et  du  quars  rose,  qui 
"  acoompagne  toi^ours  Tor. 

"  Quelle  que  soit  leur  position  dans  la  fleuve,  les  paillettes  d'or  sent  assod^es 
"  ^  des  caiUouZy  dont  la  grosseur  est  en  g^n^ral  en  rapport  arec  la  dimension 
"  des  paillettes  qu'ils  accompagnent.  La  r^sidu  du  layage  contient  toujours  du 
*'  fer  titan€,  dont  la  quantity  est  proportionnelle  &  la  quantity  d'or." 

Daubb^b,  Annaks  tUs  Mines,  4me  S^xiei  x.  pp.  6, 13, 14* 

•  AnU,  pp.  291—6. 

t  Ibid,  p.  184. 
t  md,  p.  349. 
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The  refuse  of  several  open-works  on  the  Serra  of 
Antonio  Pereira  accumulates  at  the  foot  of  the  slope 
throughout  the  dry  season :  when — as  in  the  Bhahur 
of  Kumaon* — the  water  by  which  it  is  conveyed, 
sinks  through  the  shingle;  but — gliding  along  the 
rock  beneath, — reappears  at  a  lower  level.  During 
the  rains,  however,  this  deposit  is  swept  down  the 
valley ;  where  it  has  raised  the  bed  of  the  brook, — a 
tributary  of  the  Gualaxo, — at  least  ten  feet  within 
fifty  years.f 

All  stamped  ore  is  carried  from  beneath  the  heads. — 
by  water  admitted  on  purpose — down  long  (Cano'ds) 
inclined-planes,  on  which  cured-hides  and  strips  of 
baize  are  carefully  laid.  In  the  upper  of  these,  rough 
grains  and  threads  of  gold  are  entangled ;  whilst 
further  and  further  down,  ore — more  or  less  rich— • 

•  ArUe^  pp.  42—4. 

t  Captain  Joao  Pereira  de  Aseyedo,  MSS. 

The  refuse  of  seyeral  china-clay  works  encroacbi  in  like  manner,  on  the  valley 
near  St.  Aastell  (1865). 

The  head  streams  of  the  Fal  flow  through  Tregoss.moor,  where  there  are  many 
tin  stream-works;  from  which  great  quantities  of  matter  are  constantly  washing 
into  the  riyer,  and  are  carried  down  into  the  creek  below  Tregoney.  The  navi- 
gation has  been  destroyed  for  more  than  two  miles,  and  the  injury  is  rapidly 
extending.    •  •  • 

Restrongett  creek  formerly  extended  much  farther  up  Camon  valley,  than  it 
now  extends,  but  the  upper  part  of  the  navigation  has  been  choked  by  gravel 
and  silt  from  the  mines.  •  •  *  By  the  constant  accession  of  such  matter,  the 
bed  of  the  whole  creek,  except  the  anchorage  in  Restrongett  pool,  is  now  above 
the  level  of  low-water  at  spring-tides.— 

«  Thomas,  History  of  FcUmotUh,  pp.  31,  48. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  •  *  *  sand  for  manure  was  brought  by 
barges  as  high  as  Dunstan's  mills  [more  than  a  mile  above  the  present  limit  o^ 
navigation]. — FajLMOis,  Gtoennap,  p.  8,  Note. 

'<  In  1851,  West  and  South  Caradon  Mines  paid  a  large  compensation  to  the 
**  landowners  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Seaton  Yalley,  for  injuries  occasioned  by  " 
sand  and  mud  from  the  works. — ^Allbn,  Hittory  of  Liskeard,  p.  398,  Note. 
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subsides,  somewhat  in  the  order  of  its  specific  gravity.* 
The  portions  escaping  scarcely  shew  a  trace  of  gold  at 
first;  but  trituration  by  the  rippling  brooks f  into 
which  they  fall,— separating  light  fragments  of  vein- 
stoncy — lays  bare  the  richer  particles  enclosed  ;  within 
short  distances,  therefore,  certain  of  the  better  parts 
are  deposited ;]:  in  the  beds  and  at  the  sides  of  streams ; 
whence  they  are  sometimes  gathered,  and  a  second 
time  submitted  to  like  treatment. 

The  ore  which  escaped  from  Gongo  Soco  accumu- 
lated at  Taboleiro,^  about  a  mile  from  the  principal 
works ;  where — on  being!  once  more  stamped  and 
dressed^ — it  yielded,  on  an  average,  a  (Troy)  pound 
of  gold  per  month.  For  more  than  thirty  years  some 
fifty-five  thousand  tons  of  stamped  iron-ore  and  talcose 
mud  were  annually  discharged  from  this  mine  into  the 
Socorro  river ;    yet  Mandi  ||    were  caught  in  great 

•  Table  VIL  Notes  h—i;  Table  IX.  Note  m  1—6. 

t  At  Qcngo  Soco  the  horses  and  mules  preferred  the  rill  in  which  Jacotmga 
had  been  etan^edf  to  water  of  greater  purity. 

t  A  small  stream  which  rises  amongst  the  hills  south  of  Camborne,  is— -in 
various  parts  of  its  course  to  the  sea  near  Gwithian — used  for  (dressing)  washing 
the  produce  of  Condurroto,  Dolcoath,  and  Wheal  Crafty;  but  from  each  mine 
it  carries  off,  in  suspension,  small  quantities  of  tin-ore,  still  adhering  to  its 
matrix.  The  separation,  which  stamping  and  other  processes  had  failed  to 
accomplish,  is,  howeyer,  gradually  effected  by  the  action  of  running  water; 
minute  portions  of  ore  are  therefore  collected  in  lower  parts  of  the  stream,  by 
appliances  exactly  similar  to  those  which  had  been  inefficient  to  arrest  them 
above. — Captain  Charles  Thomas,  MSS. 

{  We  have  minutely  examined  the  tank  at  Taboleiro,  and  find  that  the  upper 
portions  of  its  contents  consist  of  fine  Jacotingaf  sand,  and  slime,  the  lower  of 
rough  Jacotinga  only ;  the  former  we  propose  to  pass  over  Concentration-sirikes 
(Table  IX.  Note  m — 6),  the  latter  to  stamp;  we  expect  this  system  will  answer 
very  well, —  von  Hblmrbxchbn,  Harbis,  Collins,  Blaxbt,  &.  Pbnoillt, 
Beports  of  the  Imperial  Brazilian  Mining  Association,  xxx.  p.  87. 

I  <*  Ifam^,— one  of  the  SiAiTM^ts,  perhaps  a  species  of  Mysttts;  from  a  foot  and 
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numbers.  At  Agoa  Quente  also,  small  Traira!*  throve 
in  water  which — reaching  the  adit  at  temperatures 
varying,  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  mine,  from  ST'Q  to 
96*>*5t — "was  fouled  with  similar  impurities. 

At  Motto  Velhoj  in  like  manner,  the  stamped-ore 
which  passes  from  the  Canoas  in  suspension  is  collected 
on  the  (Praia)  margin  of  a  neighbouring  stream, 
where  it  is  again  stamped  and  conducted  over  hides 
and  baize.  From  1856  to  1863,— 1,365-25  lbs.  {Troy) 
of  gold  were  here  obtained,;};  which,  but  for  these  re- 
peated processes,  must  have  been  lost.  In  the  last 
twenty-seven  years  more  than  one  million  five  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  pyritous,  argillaceous,  and  quart zose 
sand  and  slime  have  been  washed  from  this  mine  into 
the  Rio  das  Velhas ;  nevertheless  Suruhim,^  weighing 
ten  or  twelve  pounds,  are  still  taken  near  Sahara. 

As  the  bed  of  every  river  is,  with  more  or  less 
regularity   and    abundance,    replenished    from    each 


**  a  half  to  two  feet  long,  with  no  apparent  scales,  and  long  harbecels  proceding 
**  backward  from  its  mouth.  It  keeps  near  the  bottom  of  the  river,  is  taken 
"  by  the  hook^  and  considered  one  of  the  best  fish  it  produces." 

Oabbner,  Travels  in  Brazil,  p.  416. 

*  **  Traira, — Also  about  two  feet  long  and  rather  slender,  it  takes  the  bait 
*'  and  is  much  estemed.*'— ifrui,  p.  416. 

t  Pofftfo— Appendix. 

X  Symons,  Beporttofthe  Saint  John  d'el  Bey  Can^xxny,  xxyti.  p.  40 ;  xxtiii« 
p.  47;  zziz.p.  48;  zxz.  p.  43;  xxxi.  p.  48;  xxxii.  p.  60.  Bietzsch,  Jbid, 
xxxxii.  p.  50;  xxxiT.  p.  49. 

§  **  SMrteMm.-**ThiB  fish,  which  is  a  species  of  sturgeon,  often  reaches  the 
**  length  of  six  feet.  It  is  taken  most  commonly  in  nets,  but  sometimes  also, 
«  especially  by  the  Indians,  by  being  shot  at  with  an  arrow,  to  which  a  strong  cord 
"  is  attached.  The  flesh  of  this  species  dried,  is  that  principally  sold  in  the 
**  SertaS  "  (high  table-land) ;  "  I  have  frequently  tasted  it,  and  found  it  excel- 
^  lent."~QABDNBB,  Travels  in  Brasilt  p.  415, 
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formation  within  the  district  it  drains ;  the  metallic, 
as  well  as  the  earthy,  portions  of  these  deposits,  in 
various  streams, — and  sometimes  even  in  distant  parts 
of  the  same  stream, — present  characteristic  differences. 

Crystals,  dendritic  flakes,*  thin  scales,  nuggets, 
threads,  and  grains  of  gold  are  thus  mingled  with  the 
other  ingredients;  but  the  largest  of  them  rarely 
exceed  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the 
smallest  are  microscopict  Trifling  quantities  occur 
on  the  hard,  gravelly,  shallows,  where  a  few  spangles 
are  now  and  then  found  and  swallowed  by  water- 
fowl ;  X  but  the  greatest  part  is  scattered  through  the 
sand  and  silt 

The  gravel  and  coarse  sand,  when  collected,  are 


*  Bounded  grains  and  nuggets  are  mixed — with  crjatals  of  gold  at  Ballarat,— 
with  dendritic  gold  at  Mount  Alexander,  —  and  with  both  at  Mc  Ivor  rirer 
Victoria),  Australia.— Stbphen,  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
London,  x.  p.  306—^. 

f  "  L'or  ne  se  trouve  jamais  le  gravier  du  Rhin  en  p^pites  ou  en  petits  grains ; 
"  il  est  toujours  sous  forme  de  paillettes  tris-minces,  k  contours  arrondis,  dont 
**  le  diamitre  n'excide  pas  un  millimetre  "  (0*03937  inch)  "  et  est  souvent 
**  beaucoup  moindrei  •  *  *  La  surface  de  ces  paillettes  examinee  au  micro- 
"scope  pr^sente  une  multitade  de  petites  asp^rit^s  asses  r^guli^res.  *  ^  *  Le 
**  poids  moyen  d'une  paillette  est  de  0-0562  milligramme  *'  (0  000867  grain). 

Daub&6b,  Annalee  dee  Mines,  4me  S^rie,  x.  p.  21. 

{  The  late  Mr.  Fitzpatriok  of  Gongo  Soeo  presented  me  with  a  small  quantity 
of  quartsose  and  ferruginous  gravel,  mixed  with  minute  scales— weighing  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  grains— of  gold ;  which  his  cook  had  found  in  the  gissard  of  a 
Muscoyy  duck ;  brought,  a  few  days  previously,  from  Brumado  on  the  Santa 
Barbara  river. 

The  crop  of  a  second  duck,  firom  the  same  place,  contained  similar  gravel 
but  a  smaller  proportion  of  gold. 

Edinburgh  New  PhU  Journal,  l.  p.  62. 

**  The  cook  of  a  Government  officer  at  Oalle  recently  brought  to  him  a  ruby 
"  about  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  which  he  had  taken  from  the  crop  of  a  fowL" 

Emmbbson  Tsmnbnt,  Ceylon,  i.  p.  34. 
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stirred  —  until  they  become  suspended  —  in  small 
streams;  which  are  passed  over  (Canoas)  inclined- 
planes,  laid  with  baize,  as  at  the  stamps.*  The  richer 
and  heavier  parts, — ^subsiding  first, — are  then  washed 
in  the  haUay'\  until  the  gold  is  separated  from  its 
earthy  accompaniments.  The  fine  sand  and  mud  are 
treated  in  the  hatia  only;  the  (Faiscador)  washer 
standing — often  nearly  to  his  middle — in  the  stream, 
whilst  he  scrapes  the  ore  from  its  bed.  To  protect 
himself  from  the  sun  and  rain, — which  occasionally 
alternate  several  times  a  day  during  the  hot  season, — 
he  uses  a  coarsely  platted  covering  of  long  grass ;  % 
which — ^reaching  from  head  to  waist — serves  as  both 
hood  and  cape. 

Great  numbers  of  poor  freemen  earn  a  scanty  liveli- 
hood §  by  thus  separating  the  gold  from  the  detritus ; 
and  many  (Rogeiros)  small  farmers  employ  their  slaves 
in  the  same  manner,  when  field-work  is  slack.  || 

The  proportion  of  gold  obtained,  from  the  beds  of 

*Mawe,  Traveh  in  Bratilf  p.  266*  Yon  Spiz  nnd  Ton  Martins,  Eeise  in 
BratiUmt  i.  p.  340.  yon  Eschwege,  PhOo  BrasiUensit^  p.  266.  de  Saint- 
Hilaire,  Voyage  dana  k*  Provinces  de  Rio  de  Janeiro  et  de  Minae  OeraeSf  x.  p. 
250.  Gardner,  IVaifelt  in  Brasil,  p.  497.  Ante,  p.  853 :  I^les^VII.  Note  k; 
IX^  Koto  m— 3. 

t  Mawe,  Travele  m»  Brazil,  p.  109.  von  Spix  nnd  von  Martins,  iZaifi  in 
Braeilien,  i.  p.  340.    Gardner,  ThiveU  in  Bra$nl,  p.  510.     Table  /X  Note  I. 

X  '*  Les  ndgres  se  pr^servent  de  la  plnie  ayec  des  espies  de  manteanz  assev 
'*  pittoresqnes,  faits  avee  les  fenUles  trds  longnes  et  fort  s^chee  d'nne  Oraminie 
*'  on  Cjp^rac^e,  que  I'on  appelle  ea^nm  munibiea,** — VE  BkorS'B.mLaa,  Second 
Voyage  dans  VlnUrieur  du  BrieU,  i.  p.  189. 

§  Ante,  pp.  224,  283,  301. 

I  Vnd,  p.  299. 

^  Slaves  are  allowed  to  work  on  their  own  acconnt  on  Sundays  and  holidays."' 

Oabdnbb,  Traveh  in  Brazil,  p.  465. 
Anie,  p,  301,  Note  f. 
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existing  rivers,*  has  never  been  ascertained ;  but  ia 
1849  it  was  estimated  that,  on  an  average,  each 
(FaUcador)  washer  collected  from  four  to  five  (4*684) 
grains  of  gold ;  and  thus  earned  about  (one  pataca — 
320  rds)  eight  pence  per  day.f 

The  (Faiscador)  gold-washer  pays  no  (dues)  Royalty 
to  the  landowner. 


*  After  the  ancient  detritus  of  the  Rhine  had  been  abraded,  transported,  and 
redeposited  by  the  stream,  it  jrielded  the  undermentioned  proportions  of  gold;— • 
TarletlM  of  (ore)  sand.  Proporttons  of  gold. 

rirstquality 0000000662.'*' 

Second   „       0-000000243. 

Third      „      average  wrought    0*000000132. 

Fourth   „      poorest       „ 0-000000120. 

Fifth       „      unwrought 0000000008. 

Daxtsk^b,  Annaie$  de»  MinsSf  4me  S^rie,  x.  pp.  16,  28. 

t  In  that  year  the  gold  of  Antonio  Pereiro  (23  earatM  8*5  grains  fine)  was  sold 
at  (8,500  reis  per  oiiava  of  55-83  grains)  £40  :  19  :  10  per  lb.  Troy, 

During  1814  the  rivers  of  Minas  Geraes  afforded  employment  to 

3876  freemen  and) 

1871  slaves  )  ^^47  persons ; 

who  sxtraoted . . .  .(116^1-36)  1,107-768  of  gold,  worth  (at  j^ :  19 :  10)  about  £45,418 

workman  there- f/       oiwM^       OMOft?  9"?^?°  a 

foreobtaiDed,onr^       **'^'       ^  ^^^    »»     »     it  >•  m  7:18:0 

an  average  •,.,) 

and  reckoning  800  working 
dayi  in  the  year, 

aUaoa  [per  daf . 

H  (         0-06)  8-7  grains    „     ,      »  „  „  0  :  0  :  6| 

TON  EsoHWBOB,  PltOo  BranHonsit,  TabeUarische  Usbertieht  aUsr  Goldhvras 
jeden  Districts  in  Minas  Geraes,  p.  xzi. 

The  Rhenish  (OrpaiUew)  gold- washer  treats  about  (four  cubic  m^#s,— one 
hundred  and  forty-one  cubic  feet)  eleven  tons  and  a  quarter  of  sand ;  earning 
— 'according  to  the  quality  of  the  deposit  he  works — ^now  and  then  from  eight  to 
twelve  shillings,  but  seldom  more  than  twenty,  and  sometimes  less  than  ten, 
pence,  per  day.  Some  five  hundred  persons  engage  in  this  pursuit  at  intervals ; 
but— as  most  of  them  are  either  husbandmen,  boatmen,  or  fishermen,  on  00- 
casion— the  entire  proceeds  of  their  labour  range  only  from  (40,000  to  45,000 
francs)  sixteen  to  eighteen  hundred  pounds  a  year, 

Daubb^b,  Annales  des  Mtnes^  4me  S^rie,  z.  pp.  12,  23,  24  (Abstract). 

Whitney,  MetaUic  Wealth  of  the  United  States,  p.  94.  Ante,  pp.  245---8, 
Notes. 
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The  deep-yellow  grains  and  microscopic  crystals  of 
gold*  collected  in  the  Gualaxo,  are  akin  to  those 
of  Antonio  Pereira,t  near  the  source  of  its  principal 
tributary ; — the  paler  flakes,  small  nuggets^  and  crys- 
talline granules  found  in  the  Peri^icdba  have  a  family 
likeness — both  in  hue  and  in  alloy — to  the  gold 
obtained — where  its  head- waters  rise, — amongst  the 
talcose  and  quartzose  rocks  of  the  Cara^a ;  j: — and 
the  dark-coloured  gold  of  the  Socorro  river — ^like  that 
of  Gongo  Soco  §  in  its  vicinity,  —  is  associated  with 
copper^  silver  and  palladium.  But  it  is  needless  to 
lengthen  this  list;  for  the  metallic  as  well  as  the 
earthy  ingredients,  in  the  bed  of  every  river,  resemble 
those  of  adjoining  mountains.  ||  Detrital-gold — like 
stream  tin-ore,T-however,  is  always  of  better  quality,** 
and  invariably  fetches  a  higher  price,  than  mine-gold 
of  the  same  neighbourhood. 

«  Henwood,  BdMmrgk  New  Pkil,  Jauntal,  l*  p.  63. 

t  Ante,  pp.  214»  304 ;  Table  X.  column  17. 

t  Ante,  pp.  177, 181,^36,  241. 

§  Ihid,  p.  286 ;  TableSf—IX,  column  49,  X  column  17. 

I  Ante,  p.  Z66. 

%  **Stream  2¥»— consists  of  detaohed  frsgrnents,  or  of  crystals  of  tm." 

FsiLLiPSy  MinenUog^  (3rd  Edit.),  p.  253. 

In  ^  an  interesting  group  of  fine  crystals  of  gold,  interlacing  an  hexagonal 
**  quarts-crystal  '*  from  Me  lyor  rirer  (Australia),  such  of  tin  edges  of  the  geld 
"  and  quarts  crystals  as  kaye  been  exposed  to  the  contact  of  rough  bodies  are 
**  rubbed  and  destroyed,  whilst  the  edges  of  the  crystals  which  ha? e  been  pro- 
"  tected  by  lurrounding  crystals  are  as  perfect  and  sharp  as  when  formed  by 
"  nature."— SmKBMy  Qmnrterlif  Journal  c/  the  GeUogieal  Society,  x.  p.  307. 

«*  «  The  quality  of  the  tin-ore  found  in  stream-works  is  yery  much  superior 
*'  to  that,  obtained  £rom  yeins  at  small  depths." 

Hbnwood,  Cornwall  Oeol.  Trant,,  ly.  p.  65. 

The  following  analyses  of  detrital  and  mine  gold  from  New  Granada,  are 
recorded  by  M.  Bousaingault. 

DDD 
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Although  gold  was  obtained  from  this  region  in 
1599,*  and — if  tradition  be  credited — for  sometime 
bartered  by  the  Indians  f  with  the  earlier  settlers ;  it 


Bucaramanffo 

Oircn   

lAwega 

Quiebralomo 

Monnato  ••••«••••• 

Meant 


DetriUl-gold. 

Proportioat  of 

Qold.     I     Barer. 


0*980 
0-919 
0-821 


0-907 


0  020 
0-081 
0179 


Mine-gold. 
Proportiont  of 


Gold. 


0-919 
0-744 


0*093 


0-831 


SilTer. 


0081 
0-256 


0169 


Annalei  d$a  Minei,  3me  Sktie,  i.  p.  446* 

«  On  ponmit  anssi  admettre,  au  moins  pour  Tor  natif  du  Chili,  qu'en  g6n^al 
**  Vot  menu  eat  d'un  titre  plus  €lei4  que  For  qui  se  trouTe  en  groe  grains  et  en 
"  p^pitea."— DOKBTXO,  Ibid,  4me  S^rie,  yi.  p.  169, 

**  On  croit  g^n^ralement  dans  I'Oural  et  It  SaintpP^terBbourg  que  Tor  des 
**  sables  est  ordinairement  plus  riehe  en  or  que  celui  des  filons.  M.  Gustaye 
«  Rose  a  6t6  conduit  par  ses  analyses  k  un  r^sultat  contraire :  oelles-ci  indiquent 
«  moyennementy  dans  Tor  des  fllons  0*0791  d'argent 

„  sables  0-0897      ,,      ." 

Ibid,  Sme  SSrie,  v.  p.  169. 
'*  n  y  «  en  moyenne  dans  Tor  da  Bhin 

0-93400  d'or, 
0*06600  d'argent, 
'^  et,  aprSs  Tanalyse  de  M,  Doebereiner,  0*00069  de  platine." 

DAUBBfiB,  Ibid,  4me  S^rie,  x.  p.  22. 

**  I  ha^e  found  by  observation  "  (in  Boliyia)  **  that  the  gold  is  purer  in  pro- 
**  portion  as  it  is  ftirtfaer  from  its  source." 

FoBSBB,  London,  Edin,,  S;  Dublin  PhU,  Moff.  (4th  Series),  xzix.  p.  138. 

*  "  In  the  last  year  of  the  sixteenth  century,  D.  Francisco  de  Sousa  •  «  * 
"  sent  to  Philip  III.  a  rosary  composed  of  native  grains  of  gold/' 

SouTHST,  Biitory  of  BragU,  ni.  p.  40. 

t  It  is  still  believed  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  the  first  explorers  found  them 
fishing  the  Rio  das  Yelhas  with  golden  hooks. 
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was  not  until  1695  that  systematic  explorers  discovered 
it  inplace.^ 

A  code,  promulgated  in  1618,  regulated  the  disposal 
of  all  mineral-lands,  but  reserved  to  the  Grown  a  pro- 
portion of  their  produce.f 

For  a  considerable  period  this  Royalty  was  nominal- 
ly twenty  per  cent. ;  but  the  annual  receipts — which 
often  fell  short  of  the  captures  from  smugglers  j: — were 
never  as  much  as  (four  arrobas)  157*40  Troy  lbs. 
of  gold.§  After  some  time  stipulated  quantities — at 
first  (thirty)ll  1  ISO'S,  but  subsequently  from  (twenty- 
five  to  thirty-seven,  arrobas J^  983-75  to  1455*95  lbs. 
a  year — were  substituted  for  the  previous  (quinto)  per 
centage.  Meanwhile  a  tax  of  (twelve  oitavas)  1*383 
oz.  of  gold  had  been  levied  on  each  workman  em- 
ployed in  mining;  **  but  the  arrangement  had  proved 
so  unsatisfactory,  that,  within  a  twelvemonth,|t  the 


•  «  The  first  gold  which  is  certainly  known  to  hare  been  produced  from  this 
"  district  was  a  sample  of  three  oitaixu  **  (0*346  ob.  Troy)  **  presented  in  1695  to 
"  the  Capitam  Mor  of  Espirito  Santo  by  Antonio  Rodrigues  Ariam|  a  natiye  of 
"  the  town  of  Taboate."— Southbt,  Brazil,  iii.  p.  49. 

t  Ihidf  pp.  41 — 5,  Mawe,  IVaveli  in  Brazil,  p.  247.  Ton  Eschwege,  Pbtto 
BratUimms,  pp.  102—15 ;  Memarias  Eittoricat  de  Mina$  Qeraes,  p.  167. 

}  Ton  Eschwege,  PhUo  Bratiliensit,  p.  280. 

^  Ibid,  p.  280. 

*'  Na  era  de  1711  se  vio  praticado  o  invento  da  Roda  para  facilitar  o  trabalho 
"  mineral,  de  que  foi  autor  am  olerigo  Tulgarmente  conheddo  com  o  nome  de 
**  Bonina." — Memorias  Hittoricas  de  Minoi  Oeraes,  p.  175, 

I  Southey,  BrazUf  iii.  p.  150.    Ton  Eschwege,  PltOo  Branlimtis,  pp.  179-280. 

f  von  Eschwege,  Phao  BratHieniia,  pp.  179—80,  280. 

•  •  «  Instead  of  taking  a  fifth  at  the  Smelting-house  a  poll  tax  of  not  less 
"  than  twelye  oitavas  was  to  be  paid  for  eyerj  negro  employed  in  mining." 

SouTHBTy  Brazil,  iii.  p.  168. 

tt  "  The  experience  of  a  single  year  proTed  this  to  be  as  little  advantageous  to 
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commutation  of  (thirty  arrobas^)  1180*5  lbs.  was 
re-established.  After  a  few  years,  however,  this  was 
replaced  by  a  duty  of  twelve  per  cent, ;  f  which — as 
gold  became  more  abundant — was,  in  turn,  compound- 
ed for  (one  hundred  arrobas)  3935  lbs.  per  annum.;}; 
At  length  every  one  employed  in  the  mines  was — 
without  regard  to  sex  or  condition — annually  assessed 
at  (four  aitavas  and  a  half)  0'519  oz.  of  gold;§ 
a  disposition  eventually  succeeded  by  the  original 
(quinto)  duty  of  twenty  per  cent.  J    For  several  years 

<*  the  Treaniry,  as  St  wu  agreeable  to  the  people,  and  the  GoTenior  therefore 
*'  was  inatnicted  again  to  accept  the  thirty  arrobat  '*  of  gold. 

SovTHST,  Brasil,  iii.  p.  168.    Mcmoria$  Hi$tariea$,  p.  168. 

*  The  Mmiieipal  bodies  collected  the  oommatation,  **  and  the  richest  settlers 
*<  raised  it  by  an  assessment  amongst  themselTes,  according  to  the  number  of 
**  their  negroes." — Sovthbt,  BragU^  lu.  p.  156. 

t  Jbid,  p.  2M.    Ton  Eschwege,  Pluto  BnuOientu,  p.  180. 

X  "  The  Municipal  Camaras  engaged  to  make  up  to  the  Treasury  the  yearly 
«« quantity  of  one  hundred  arrobas^  •  •  •  if  the  fifths  "  (thiei)  "  should  fall 
*'  short  of  that  amount.  But  in  apportioning  this  impost  great  injustice  was 
*•  committed.  Some  Canumu  were  taxed  more  heayily  than  others ;  and  they 
'*  in  their  turn  laid  on  the  burden  unequally  amongst  the  people  within  their 
'*  jurisdietioni  oppressing  those  who  possessed  no  influence,  and  fayouring  the  ** 
(rich)  **  PoderoiOB.  The  Court  in  consequence  instructed  the  Goyemor  to  make 
*'  the  assessment  himself,  and  by  no  means  to  leave  it  to  the  Camaroi,** 

SouTHBT,  Bnml,  in.  p.  267« 

Ton  Bsehwege,  PhUo  BranUetmip  p.  180 ;  Memoriat  Hutoricaa,  p.  171. 

{ **  The  proposed  tax  was  an  impost  of  two  aitawu  and  twelve  vmMw  " 
(0*259  OS.)  **  of  gold  CTery  half  year,  upon  every  slave  male  or  female.  *  «  * 
'*  Free  persons  of  European  birth  or  extraction  "  as  well  as  *'  free  negroes  and 
«<  emancipated  people  of  colour  who  possessed  no  slaves,  but  worked  themselves 
<*  in  agricultural  or  mining  employments  •  *  *  were  liable  to  the  tax." 

SovTHXY,  Brazil,  in.  p,  271. 

Memoriaa  HiitcrietUf  p.  172. 

The  inhabitants  of  Minas  Geraes  on  whom  taxes  were  assessed 
in  1742  were  ....   1771  free  ....  186,868  slaves; 
1743    „     ....  1759    „     ....  185,759    „     • 

TON  EscHWfiQB,  Phtio  BrtmlimsU,  p.  286. 
Q  '<  Com  0  dia  1^  do  mes  de  Agosto  de  1751  principiou  o  obscrvancia  do  quinto 
"  restabclecldoy  entrando  d'ahi  a  correr  a  totalidade  annual  das  100  arrobas  de 
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the  receipts  averaged  more  than  the  (one  hundred 
arrohas)  3935  lbs.  guaranteed  by  the  miners ;  *  but — 
thenceforward  slowly  yet  continually  diminishing — 
they  amounted  in  1820  to  (two  arrohas)  78*70  lbs. 
only.f  For  a  time  the  inhabitants  were  charged  five, 
— whilst  foreigners  paid  twenty-five, — per  cent;  J  but 
— ^affcer  many  triflingchanges  § — the  Dues  (Promncial 
Duties)  on  gold  were  abolished. 

When  the  Royalty  (quinto)  was  established,  the 
miner  could  not  legally  dispose  of  his  gold-dust  un- 
til he  had  obtained  a  (Guia)  certificate  from  the 
authorities ;  ||  but  in  after  years  the  King's  dues  were 

"  onroy  que  m  poTOf  le  obrig&nS,  a  tegurar  k  real  eoroa,  tomando  fobra  si  o 
**  aneargo  da  complata-laa  por  via  de  derrama." — Memoriat  Hisioricas^  p.  173. 

Soutbajy  BroMilt  xii.  p.  592;  von  Sschwege,  Phtto  Branliermt,  p.  180. 

*  **  For  about  lixteen  years  the  ayersge  of  ihejffth*  oonsiderablj  exceeded  the 
''bnndredorrv&at"  ^8935  lbs.);  <*  bat  when  the  trade  was  tlirown  open  •  •  » 
<*  they  began  immediately  to  decline,  and  the  average  npon  eloTen  years  fell  firom 
"  one  hundred  and  nine  arrobat "  (4289-16  lbs.)  « to  eighty-six"  (3884-10  lbs.) 

SovTKiT,  Bragil,  iii.  p.  698. 

ton  Esohwege,  PkUo  BroiiUeiuii,  p.  282. 

ti^p.282. 

t  lUporti  &f  t^  Iw^ptrial  BraanUan  Miming  Asioeiaiion,  x.— xxnr. 

§  Ihid,  XXIX.  p.  7 ;  lt.  p.  10.    Beports  qf  the  SauU  John  tPei  B/ty  Ccmptmif^ 

'  XXTU.  p.  12. 

I ''  Para  a  boa  arecada^aS  dos  quintos  que  pertencem  a  Faaenda  todo  o  ouro  que 
**  sahir  das  minas  sahirl^  com  registro,  para  o  que  o  Superintendente  terJL  hum 
"  livro  por  elle  rubrieado,  e  assignado  em  que  pelo  seu  EscrivaS  se  Uxk  termo, 
*<  oom  declara^ao  da  pesspa  que  registra  o  ouro,  dos  maroos,  ou  oitavas  que 
*'  registniy  da  oificina  dos  quintos  para  onde  o  leva  a  quintar ;  do  dia,  met,  e 
**  anno,  em  que  fas  o  dito  registro,  o  qual  termo  assignard  o  dito  Superintendente 
«  com  a  tal  pessoa  que  registrar  o  ouro ;  e  do  dito  termo  Ihe  mandarin  o  dita 
'*  Superintendente  dar  huma  guia  por  elle  assignada  dirigida  para  a  officina  doa 
«  quintos  que  tiver  declarado  no  dito  termo,  na  qual  hirik  declarado  o  peso  do 
**  ouro  que  levade  que  hade  paj^ar  os  quintos." — Begimmito  doi  SupennlendetiisBy 
Guardoi^Moru,  e  official  depuiaU>»  para  m  Minaa  do  Owro.  lisboa  a  19  d# 
Abril  de  1702. 

Southey,  BroaXL^  xxi.  p.  62.    von  Eachwege,  Pftito  BratUientU,  p.  127. 
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taken  at  (Casas  de  Fundicao)  Smelting-houses  in  the 
several  (Comarcas)  districts,*  where  specially  appoint- 
ed officers  cast  the  dust  into  bars,  which— -on  being 
inscribed  with  their  respective  weights  and  (Tocas) 
qualities  and  stamped  with  the  Royal  arms — were 
ready  for  the  market ;  for  some  time  before  this  impost 
was  abolished,  however,  the  ancient  mode  of  collection 
had  been  resumed.f   But,  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  j: 


*  "  Em  Tirtude  do  Decrito  de  4  de  FeTereiro  de  1719,  as  ordens  de  8,  e  o 
*'  alTar&  de  11  do  mesmo  mei  e  anno,  saS  establecidas  nos  distrietos  mineraes,  e 
"  onde  paiecesse  mais  eommodo,  algumas  casas  de  fundicao  a  flm  de  se  redo^ 
'*  o  onro  em  pd  a  barras,  marcando-se  estas  com  as  annas  reaes,  e  contra- 
**  marcando-se,  com  declara^ao  do  sea  peso,  quilates  do  ouro,  e  do  anno  em  que 
<'  se  fandiaS/'— IftfmortM  HUtoneoM,  p.  168. 

Southey,  Brazil,  iii.  p.  246. 

t  Reports  of  the  Imperial  Brazilian  Mining  AetoeioHon,  xii.  (1832)  p.  93. 
Table  IX.  Note  n 

X  '<  Not  only  were  all  foreigners  forbidden  to  enter  the  country,  but  no  person 
<*  whatever  might  embark  for  it,  unless  he  were  appointed  to  an  office  there ;  he 
"  might  then  take  with  him  only  such  servants  as  might  be  deemed  necessary, 
"  and  all  these  were  to  be  Portuguese.  Portuguese  going  on  business  must  have 
<*  passports ;  and  of  the  Clergy,  none  were  allowed  to  embark  except  Bishops, 
**  Missionaries,  Prelates,  and  Religioners  already  established  in  that  state.** 

SouTBBT,  Brazil,  lu.  p.  254. 

^  Travellers  upon  entering  the  province  exchanged  their  coin  for  gold  dust 
"  and  upon  leaving  it  were  to  exchange  their  gold  dust  for  coin.  Gold  dust  was 
"  the  only  circulating  medium  in  Minas  Geraes*"— JMif  p.  694. 

Memoriae  BiatoricaSt  p.  166. 

**  Nothing  but  cattle  might  be  brought "  to  the  mining  district  by  land*  The 
"  drovers  were  required  **  to  notify  their  arrival,  and  specify  what  number  of  head 
"  they  imported.  *  •  •  They  were  also  to  inform  the  officers  of  Government 
*'  the  prices  they  obtained  in  order  that  if  the  gold  wherewith  they  were  paid 
"  had  not  previously  been  fifthed,  the  Treasury  might  exact  its  due.  *  *  *  It 
"  was  required  that  all  other  commodities  should  be  shipt  for  the  Rio,  and  intro- 
"  duced  by  way  either  of  Taboate  or  S.  Paulo." — Souxhbt,  Brazil^  iii.  p.  62. 

Regimento  doa  Superintendentes,  Ouardat-Moree^  e  OJieiaes  Deputadoe  para  ae 
Minae  de  Ouro  (1702> 

"  Laws  against  making  new  and  bye  roads  were  enacted,  and  the  penalties 
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smuggling — ^which  commenced  with  the  discovery  of 
gold  * — ^increased  to  an  enormous  extent ;  f  and  was 
at  last  carried  on  X  with  scarce  an  attempt  at  conceal* 
ment. 


"  from  time  to  time  enforced ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  guard  so  wide  a  oountrj." 

SovTHBT,  Brazilf  iii.  pp.  65,  694. 

"  No  goldsmith  was  to  be  tolerated,  nor  any  settler  suffered  to  remain  "  in  the 
FroTinee  "  who  had  a  slaye  capable  of  exercising  this  forbidden  craft." 

Ibid,  pp.  62,  264,  594. 

Ee^meniodos  Stq>eriniendente,  Guardai-Moretf  e  OJiciaes  DeptUadot  (1702). 

*'  AU  Beligiouersy.of  what  family  soeyer,  were  to  be  banished  from  the  Mines. 
''  Their  property  was  to  be  sequestered,  unless  they  removed  in  eight  days ;  and 
"  if  they  had  none  they  were  «  *  *  sent  prisoners  to  the  Bio;  and  from  thence 
**  to  Portugal."— SotTTHBT,  Brazil,  m.  p.  147. 

"  Private  letters  were  intercepted  and  opened,  under  pretext  of  discovering 
"  what  persona  were  engaged  in  the  clandestine  exportation  of  gold.*' 

Ibid,  p.  253. 
•  von  Eschwege,  Phito  BrasiKmiis,  p.  280, 

t "  The  greater  the  produce  the  greater  was  the  contraband  trade." 

SoxTTUBT,  BrassU,  in.  p.  157. 

X  **  Notwithstanding  strict  regulations,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  precious 
"  metal  in  its  original  state  found  its  way  to  Kio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  and  other 
'*  ports,  clandestinely,  without  paying  the  Boyal  fifth." 

Mawb,  Draveli  in  Brazil,  p.  247. 

The  stipulation  that  (one  hundred  arrobasj  3935  lbs.  of  gold  a  year  should  be 
paid  as  Royalty,  did  not  prevent  contraband  practices. 

BouTHBT,  Brazil,  in,  pp.  157, 268« 

**  The  traders  into  whose  hands  the  gold  passed  debased  It  so  greatiy,  that  if 
"  it  found  its  way  to  the  Mint,  there  was  usually  a  loss  of  ten  or  twelve  per  cent. 
'*  upon  the  assay.'  •  •  •  The  treasurers  were  to  be  carefol  that  they  received 
y  good  gold,  without  any*mixture  or  de<%it,  and  not  of  low  quality ;  they  were 
**  therefore  not  to  accept  in  payment  the  gold  of  Borda  do  Oampo;  Congonhas  de 
"  Sabar&,  or  Pitangui,  except  from  persons  residing,  or  having  slaves  at  work 
<'  there."— /W<r,  pp.  278,  594. 

**  The  goldsmiths  were  the  great  agents  and  allies  of  the  miners  in  their  per- 
'*  petual  endeavours  to  avoid  the  payment  of  the  Jiftht,  It  was  not  possible  to 
"  ascertain  whether  wrought  gold  had  been  JSfthed  or  not;  and  they  made  it  up 
**  into  trinkets,  and  pieces  of  such  rude  workmanship  as  evidently  to  betray  the 
<<  purpose  for  which  they  had  been  fabricated." — Ibid,  pp.  264,  595. 

"  When  once  the  gold  reached  the  great  cities,  goldsmiths  were  ready  to  cast 
**  it  into  ingots  and  set  upon  it  the  false  stamp.— /6m^,  p.  595. 
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The  Baron  von  Eschwege — whose  official  connexion 
with  the  mines  *  gave  him  access  to  authentic  infor- 
mation,— recapitulates  the  annual  receipts  of  Royalty 
from  1700  to  1820;  f  and  thence  deduces  the  produce 
of  the  Province.  But,  as  divers  modes  of  assessment 
prevailed  at  different  times,;}:  and  as  smuggling  in- 
creased under  every  arrangement,^ — ^his  calculation 
was  probably  an  insufficient  one. 

From  1 700  to  1820  the  quantity  of  gold,  on  which  Bojaltj  wu 

paid,)  hai  been  esti-       0«,  IVvy. 

mated  at    1,404,312 

„  „  taken  from  Stamgglenyl 

amounted  to  •••.••  665 


Forward 1,404,967 


*  Mr  ten  Bechwege  residea  at  Vnia  Rica  aa  Colonel  of  the  Bngineera  and 
Director  of  the  gold-worka. 
Ton  Spiz  and  von  Martini,  TraceU  In  BtomU  (Engliah  Traaalation)  n.  p.  168. 
t  PhOo  BraiiUmhm,  pp.  280—3. 
tAtUe,T^.  361. 
{  Southey,  Braci7,  iii.  pp.  268—71. 

I  Batinuited  quantities  of  gold  obtained  in  Minaa  Geraea  at  different  times. 

Gold 


Periods 
1700—1713  »• 

Taken  from  Smugglcn. 
lba.Troy. 

451-284 

Duty-paid. 
Ibi.  IVoy. 

2,721-396  .... 

61,484*375  .... 

98,375*000  .... 
403,320-723  .... 
490,921-662  .... 
347,489-540  .... 

Totalt.    ^ 

3,172-680 

61,484-875 

98,375-000 

..      403,320-723 

..      491,125-360 

..      847,489-540 

1714 1725  •• 

1725—1735  •» 

17S5 1751  .. 

1751 1777  .. 

203*678  •...•• 

1777—1820  «. 

Totals....   654-962  1,404.312-716 1,404,967*678 

From  1700  to  1820  the  amoont  of  (guinto)  Boyalty  actually  recdTcd  was 
Bsa.  280,862-592  of  gold.— VOH  Esohwbox,  PhOo  BratUieniiSf  p.  283. 

^  The  oommutation  waa  cottected  until  the  ayerage  "  of  the  fiftha  **  fell  below 
<*  ninety  arrobaa  *'  (3541-5  Iba.) ;  *'  but  firom  the  death  of  Sang  Joa^  "  (in  1777), 
«  at  wMoh  time  the  decay  of  the  minea  became  more  and  more  rapid  every  year, 
**  the  arreara  had  been  allowed  to  accumulate,  till,  in  1790,  they  amounted  to 
^  the  tremendous  sum  of  seten  hundred  arrdoi  "  (27|545  lbs.). 

SouTKST,  BrtMf  TO.  p.  680. 
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Of  the  yield  during  forty  following  years 
the  Records  of  Government  make  but  little 
mention ;  and  other  sources  of  information 
are  few. 

In  1814  the  entire  produce  of 

Minas  Geraes  was (228,449  wUxoaa)  2,194-450  Iha ;  • 

but  of  this  the  mines  gaye  only  (113,127      „     )  1>086*687  „  .  * 

Soon  afterwards,  however,  several  of  them 
became  so  prosperous  f  that  they  attracted 
the  attention  of  foreign  capitalists.  In  1 825 
Oongo  Soco — then  one  of  the  richest  mines  J 
—  was  bought  by  the  Imperial  Brazilian 
Mining  Association ;  and,  shortly  more  than 
a  dozen  others  were  wrought  by  aid  of  British 
money  and  skill.  Many  of  these,  unfortunate- 
ly, proved  unproductive;  and  several  were 
abandoned  after  brief — though  costly — trials ; 
so  that  at  last  Morro  Velho  alone  was  still 
worked  by  foreigners. 

From  1825  to  1860  the  mines  belonging  to  English  Companies  § 
yielded  about • 91,000 

Forward 1,495,967 

*  yon  Esohwege,  Pluto  BraHKeruia;  TabeUairUche  UebersieM  aUer  Ooldkivrai 
jeden  DiairicU  m  der  Protrinz  Minaa  Geraet,  m  Jahre  1814,  ZXL 

t  AnU,  p.  216,  Notes  f  %;  Table  VIIL  column  15. 

t"  Within  fifteen  years  a  larger  amount  of  Duty  has  been  receiTed  from 
'*  Gongo  Soco,  than  in  twice  that  time  from  all  the  Proylnce  beside." 

Sbn.  Manobl  Tbixbi&a.  db  Sovza,  Secretary  of  the  Dreatwy  at  Ouro  Preto 
(1844). 

tb$. 
i  From  1825  to  1856  Gongo  Soco  yielded  34,528  of  gold.    TaNe  IX,  column  46. 


>l 

1833  „  1846  Coea€t 

>, 

557 

II 

AfUe^  p.  247. 

If 

1835  „  1860  Morro  Velho 

It 

51.631 

II 

Table  VII.  column  26. 

ff 

1840  „  1844  Catta  Branca 

19 

8,167 

II 

Ante,  p.  179. 

l» 

1844  „  1846  Catta  Preta 

II 

28 

i» 

BmorU  of  the  Imperial 
Brazilian  MMng  Aeee^ 

» 

1847  „  1853  Affoa  Quente 

tf 

808 

II 

Ante,  p.  235. 

Forward  • .  lbs.  90,719      , , 
JS  E  E 
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Of  those  wrought  by  native  proprietaries,  a 
few  have  been,  at  intervals,  very  rich ;  ^  but  in 
general  their  produce  has  materially  declined,  t 

In  1814  the  rivers  afforded  (115,321*25 
oitavas)  1,107768  Iba.  of  gold; J  but  the 
gradual  impoverishment  of  the  mines  whence 
their  existing  beds  were  in  great  measure  de- 
rived,! ^^^  ^^^  gleaning  to  which  they  were 
continually  subject,||  had  so  much  diminished 

Ite. 
Brought  forwMrd  •  •  •  •  90,719  of  gold. 

From  1820  to  1860  Antonio  Parsmi,  8.  Joa6  tTel  Rty^  S.  Joti^ 

MoomSxu^  Candongaj  S,  Vicente,  Monro  doe  Abnae,  CuiabAf 

SmiUa,  and  Conceifoo,  together,  yielded  about   1,000 

Total  ••••  (aay)  ••  91,7191ba.  TVoy. 

•  During  the  years  1852,-3,-4,  seven  mines  in  the  Monieipality  of  Itabira 
afforded  (253,479-25  oitawuj  2434-900  lbs. 

of  gold,  which  reaUsed.. (887,177,385 mt)  £99,807  :   9  :  0; 

at  a  cost  of (97,928,266,,  )    11,016:18:8. 

Thus  leaving  a  profit  of (,789,249,069  „  )  £88,790 :  10  :  4 

Extraeto  doe  tn/ormaeoet prestadae  pelae  Camarae  e  outrae  Avtoridadee' 
da  Profunda  (1855). 

f  **  Ifariafma.— Informa  u  Camara  que  os  moradores  do  Forquim  applica5*8e 
<<  a  agrioultura  *  •  •  Este  Distrieto  est&muito  deeadente  por  faltar  a  minera- 
"  ^5,  que  por  muitos  annos  o  sustentar.  *  •  e  O  distrieto  do  Inficionado  esti 
«  no  mesmo  estado  que  o  do  Forquim,  «  •  •  o  Distrieto  de  Abre  Campo  tern 
**  varios  terrene  mineraes,  porem  a  popula^S  em  geral  sd  ouida  da  cultnra."  *  *  * 

8i  Joid, — "  Informa  o  Juis  Municipal,  l**  que  aminerafaS  est&  quasi  abandona- 
«<  do  por  falta  de  brakes ;  2^  que  os  principaes  estabelecimentos  saS  de  lavoura  e 
"  cria^aS  de  gado  Taccum."  ♦  •  * 

Caethd,^^**  Informa  o  Juts  Municipal  que  o  estado  da  minera^aS  •  •  *  na5 
'*  offereee  vantagem  pela  falta  de  bragos  da  qual  se  queixad  os  ndneiros,  e  agri- 
•*  cultores." 

SabarA,^*'0  estado  da  minora^  b  prospero  em  varios  Districtos  deste 

«  Muaidpio.'*  ♦  •  ♦ 

Ibid. 

X  von  Esehwege,  PhUo  BraeiUensia,  TabeUariache  Uebenieht  aUer  GoUUavrae 
feden  Dietricte  mi  der  Provine  Minos  Oeraes^  p.  xxi.    Ante,  p.  358,  Note  t« 

§  Ante,  pp.  352—6.  ||  Ibid,  p.  357. 
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their  yield  in  1860,  that  the  best-informed  resi- 
dent merchants  estimated  the  entire  produce 
of  the  Province — except  the  only  mine  then 
wrought  by  strangers — at  (140,000  oitavas*) 
less  than  1,350  lbs.  a  year. 

From  1820  to  I860,  therefort,  the  gold  extracted  by  BraiQian 
■peculators  from  their  minee,  and  by  Faitoadorei  from  the  rivers 
was  probably  about ^ • • 80,000t 


Thus  from  1700  to  1860,  Minas  GeraM  afforded  (some) lbs.  1,575,967| 

of  gold.  Of  late  years,  however,  no  separate  account 
of  it  was  kept,  either  at  the  Provincial  Treasury  or  at 
the  National  Mint ;  §  this  result  must,  therefore,  be  re- 
garded as  but  an  approximation. 

*  "  Dr.  Mar^al  Jos^  dos  Santos  and  I  agree  in  thinking  that,  exclusive  of 
**  Mono  Veiko,  the  quantity  of  gold  raised  in  Hinas  Oeraes  at  present,  amounts 
<*  to  only  (140,000  oUawu)  1344*826  lbs,  per  annum.** 

Sbptimvs  Oluyaht,  Esq.,  of  Ouro  Preto,  MSS.  (1860). 

M  Le  Br^sil  a  donn6  en  1755,  6000  kilogrammes  "  (16,085*416  lbs.  Troy)  •*  d'or, 
'*  mais  on  n'estime  gu^re  maintenant  qu'i  1000  kilogrammes  ^  (2,680*903  lbs.) 
''  environ  le  produit  de  ce  pays." — Lmty,  Deter^ption  ^une  coU§etum  de  Min^mux, 
form^eparM.  H.  HeuXand,  n.p.  818  (1888). 

t  *'  L'or  qu'on  eztrait  de  divers  groupes  de  terrains  dans  la  province  de  Minas, 

*'  est  a  peu  pris  dans  les  proportions  suivantes.    Sur  100  parties ; 

**  Le  groupe  alluvial  •  •  •  •  donne  .  • .  •  005 

„        diluvial , 

„  traumateuz.  „ 
„  quartaeau  ••  „ 
„        micadque  ••      „ 


•••  008 

•••  050 

...  012 

...  025 


100" 

Claussbk,  BvUetifiM  de  VAcadimie  RoyeUe  det  Sciences  de  BruxeUee^ 
Tin. — Ire  Partie,  p.  328. 

X  Henwood,  EdMnargh  New  Phil.  JounuU,  l.  p,  62. 

i  •«  From  1849  to  ISSO  . .  ( the  gold  coined  and  reooined  )  (7,578,745  oiUtves)  72io(Hn8 

"  During  the  flnaneial  I  {  at  the  Mint  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  >  /ok?  mm  i   a  Ato^iaik 

year  1806-0 I  (  aauMiatedto )  I  »'»»»     »     jl»«w«» 

"\'ii"V.?.!!!f.".?:|  -  •'  -  •»«»*<     »»•«»     «     )      »«*^ 

'*  Much  of  this  consisted  of  Sovreigtu  and  other  foreign  money;  but  what  part 
*'  of  the  rest  was  obtained  in  the  Country  is  unknown. 
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Regarding  the  quantity  of  gold  smaggled  out  of  the 
Province  during  so  long  a  period,  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  to  offer  even  a  plausible  conjecture ;  but  it 
is  supposed  to  have  been  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
produce,* 

As  the  mines  became  less  prosperous  and  foreign 
capital  was  gradually  withdrawn,  the  inhabitants 
improved  their  roads/  and  occasionally  substituted 
wheeled-carriages  for  beasts  of  burden.  Landowners 
who  in  times  past  had  found  work  for  their  people  as 
gold-washers  or  as  miners,  now  employed  them  as 
husbandmen  or  as  herdsmen  ;  and  from  unfrequented 
districts,  of  which  the  produce  had  hitherto  been  sold 
at  home  for  less  than  the  cost  of  its  conveyance  to 
market,  neighbouring  towns  were  supplied  with  corn 
and  cattle.^ 


"  A  considerable  quantity  of  gold-dust,  brought  down  by  Muleteers  and  Shop- 
**  keepers,  is  absorbed  by  the  Jewellers." 

John  Moegak,  Esq.,  of  the  British  Legation  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  HSS.  (I860). 

*  That  one-fifth  of  all  gold  extracted  from  the  Captaincy  had  been  clandestinely 
exported,  was  considered  a  moderate  computation. — Sovthst,  Braeil,  iiz.  p.  820. 

t  '*  At^  certo  tempo  eminentemente  mineira  e  rica  pela  extracpad  do  ouro  e  do 
<*  diamante,  cujos  jazigos  marcayao  o  berpo  e  fixavaS  o  assento  de  muitas  poTo- 
"  ac6es  importantes,  hoje  e  de  ha  certo  tempo,  tomando-se  muito  contingente,  e 
"  pouco  lucrativa  cssa  extracpao,  esta  industria  tern  definhado  e  sofrido  progres- 
*<  sivo  abandonoy  dirigindo-se  com  preferencia  a  actiyidade  dos  habitantes  da 
«  Provinda  para  a  lavoura,  e  criacao  que  encontraS  riquissimos  recursos  em  sen 
**  Tasto  e  Tariado  solo  que  j&  Ihe  tem  dado  riquezas  muito  superiores  &s  que  Ihe 
"  deu  sua  primeira  industria,  e  por  certo  afianpao  uma  prosperidade  mais  segura 
«  e  sempre  crescente." — FaUa  gys  A  AstembUa  Legulativa  Provincial  de  MinoM 
**  Oeraet  dmgio  no  ado  da  abtrtvra  da  Seuad  de  1869  o  Da.  Joaqujm  Dblfuto 
BiBBiBO  DA  Luz,  1**  Yice-Presidente  da  mesma  ProTincia. 
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Notices  of  Gold-Mines  in  Virginia. 

At  considerable  distances  south-east  of  the  Appalla- 
chian  chain,*  an  approximately  parallel  band  of  slate^f 
— ^hich,  in  various  parts  of  its  north-easterly  and 
south-westerly  range  from  Canada  to  Georgia  and 
Alabama^  consists  of  talc,j:  mica,^  chlorite, ||  felspar,5r 
and  siliceous  matter**  in  different  proportions^  — 
alternates,  at  intervals,  with  short  and  ill-defined  beds 
of  auriferous  quartz.tt 

*  Madorei  Tramaetiona  of  tAs  American  PhUoicphictU  Soei^,  i.  H.8,  p.  10» 
PL  I.  Bogers,  American  Journal  of  Seieneef  i.  Second  Series,  p.  474 ;  Beports 
of  the  British  Association,  it.  (1834)  p.  2.  Ljell,  TraveU  m  North  America, 
XI.  First  Series,  PL  L    Whitney,  MetalKe  WeaUh  of  the  United  States,  p.  121. 

t  Hitchcock,  Address  to  the  Association  of  American  Geologists  ai  Philadelphia, 
in  1841,  p.  11.    Whitney,  Metallic  Wealth  of  the  United  States,  p.  122. 

t  Dickson,  del  Bio,  Millington,  and  Clemson,  Transaetions  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  Pennsffhania,  i.  pp.  20, 147>  808.  Bogers,  Geological  Reconnaissance 
of  Virginia  (1836)  p.  68.    Ansted,  Scenery^  Science,  and  Art,  p.  288. 

i  Bogers,  Geological  Reeonnoissance  of  Virginia,  p.  71.  Silliman,  American 
Journal  of  Science,  xxxii.  p.  99.  Whitney,  MetalUc  Wealth  of  the  United 
States,  p.  128. 

I  Bogers,  Geological  Reeonnoissance  of  Virginia,  p.  68.  Clemson,  Transactions 
of  the  Geological  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  i.  p.  309.  Whitney,  Metallic  Wealth 
of  the  United  States,  p.  122.    Ansted,  Scenery,  Science,  and  Art,  pp.  288 — 9. 

%  Featherstonhaugh,  Excursion  through  the  Slave  States,  it.  pp.  354 — 8. 

**  Bogers,  Geological  Reconnaissance  of  Virginia,  p.  68 ;  Reports  on  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Virginia  (1839),  p.  47,  (1840)  p.  48.  Whitney  Metallic 
WeaUh  of  the  United  States,  p.  128.     Ansted  Scenery,  Science,  and  Art,  p.  289. 

ft  Olmsted,  American  Journal  of  Science,  ix.  p.  6,  Mitchell,  Ibid,  xin.  p.  1. 
Dickson,  del  Bio,  Millington,  and  Clemson,  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society 
qf  Pennsylvania,!,^^,  16, 147, 157, 159,  308.  Bogers,  Geological  Reconnaissance 
of  Virginia,  pp.  66—70.  Silliman,  Smith,  and  Maury,  American  Journal  of 
Science,  xxxii.  pp.  98, 130,  325.  Bogers,  Report  on  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Virginia  (1840),  p.  49.  Featherstonhaugh,  Excursion  through  the  Slave  StiUes, 
n«  pp.  354—8.  Mitchell,  Map  of  the  Goltl-regian  of  Virginia  (Fredericksburg, 
1849).  Whitney,  Metallic  Wealth  of  the  United  States,  p.  128.  Ansted,  Scenery, 
Science,  and  Art,  pp.  283—93.  Whitney,  Metallic  WeaUh  of  the  United  Slates, 
pp.  114 — 34.  Logan,  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  Beport  of  Progress,  1850-1, 
p.  6.    Mining  and  Smelting  Magazine,  y.  p.  109. 
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Of  this  formation  no  part  has,  hitherto,  been  more 
productive,  than  that  which  traverses  Virginia. 

(a.)  The  Chancellorsville  or  Orasty  gold-mines  are 
situate  some  twenty-five  miles  west  of  Fredericksburg, 
in  an  undulating — rather  than  a  hilly — part  of  Orange 
County ;  where  ill* cultivated  fields,  and  heaps  of  barren 
rubbish,  are  irregularly  interspersed  amongst  copse- 
woods  and  forests.* 

The  rocks,  generally,  bear  30**-40^  E.  of  N.— W.  of 
S.,t  dip  70''-85''  N.W.,  and  consist,  for  the  most  part, 
of  clay-slates,  flecked  here  and  there  with  chlorite  and 
talc.  Their  prevailing  hues  are  bufip,  bluish-grey,  and 
brown ;  but  yellowish  and  reddish  shades  are  not  un- 
common. Within  short  distances  of  the  beds  which 
yield  gold  they  are  frequently  of  thick  lamellar  struc- 
ture ;  but  elsewhere  they  are  often  fissile. 

At  distant  parts  of  the  series,  but  on  the  same 
meridian,  several  parallel  bands,  strictly  conform  to  the 
schistose  structure  of  the  adjoining  rocks,  but  materially 
differ  from  them  in  composition.  In  width,  they  are 
seldom  less  than  four,  or  more  than  thirty,  feet  Their 
ingredients  are,  for  the  most  part,  quartz  and  slate ; — 
which  are  often  thoroughly  transfused ;  though  masses 
indifferently  of  either,  are  sometimes  imbedded  in  a 
matrix  of  the  other ;  and  at  intervals  they  form  thin, 
separate  layers;   occasionally,  however,  angular  and 


*  At  and  near  this  place  the  bloodiest  battles  of  the  war  of  fiecession  were 
fought. 

t  In  1840  the  magnetic  variation  was  about  1^  E. 

Sabins,  Phil.  Drana,,  1649  s  PI.  XIY. 
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vein-shaped  bodies  of  translucent  and  milk-white 
quartz  are  enveloped  in  siliceous  matter^  tinged  more 
or  less  with  red  or  brown  earthy  iron  ore.*  Small 
quantities  of  auriferous  iron-pyrites,  oxydulated  iron, 
and  yellow  copper-ore,  beside  grains  and  particles 
of  gold  in  still  smaller  proportions,  are  irregularly 
scattered  through  the  beds  of  ferruginous  quartz ;  and, 
yet  more  sparingly,  through  the  slates  f  which  adjoin 
them. 

One  of  these  deposits  has  been  wrought  to  a  depth 
of  fifteen  fathoms. 

Ore  culled,  in  1852,  from  the  produce  of  earlier 
operations,  yielded  the  undermentioned  proportions  of 
gold : — 

Nature  of  ore.  Proportion  of  (nnrefined) 

gold4 

Quartz,  mixed  with  earthy  brown)   ^  000023214  § 
iron-ore    • . .  J 

Slate,  mixed  with  quartz,  earthyj   ^  000004056  § 
red  iron-ore,  and  iron  pyrites  . . )  *  * 

•  Ante,  pp.  181~2»  801—2. 

t  Ihid.  pp.  178, 186^  299,  800,— 1,~.2,— 4. 

t  Johnson  and  Matthey,  Proipeahu  of  the  CJumceOomiUe  Minee  (1854),  p«  8. 

%  VxtmL  a  similar  formation  at  Walton,  in  Louisa  County,  some  miles  south- 
west of  Oroity,  the  following  proportions  of  gold  were  obtained  :^> 

Nature  of  ore.  ProportUn  of 

nnivflned  gold. 
(1.)  Quartz,  slate,  brown  iron-ore,  and  iron-pyrites;   from  )         n.AAAnoAi; 
which  «•  all  the  Tisible  gold  had  been  carefully  picked.*'. .  J  •  •  • '  "  WOllWfi 

(2.)  Quarts,  slate,  and  brown  iron-ore ;  an  ayerage  of  the  )         A.AAAooe>ri 
general  produc • J  ....  0  00028671 

(3.)  **  Quarts,  taken  at  random  from  the  heap  of  ore  "  ••..••••••  0*00071429 

(4.)  Quarts,  '*  pieces  selected  on  account  of  their  showing  )         AAA^Afoe** 
"  gold  to  the  naked  eye  "    , J  ....  0-00467867 

SiLLiMAK,  Amencon  Journal  of  Science,  xxxn*  pp.  109—115. 
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The  different  proportions  of  silver  associated  with 
the  gold  in  various  matrices  are  shown  in  the  following 
columns. 

Proportions  of 


Nature  of  matrix. 


Gold.*    fiUTer*  TotiOa. 


0-776  0-224    1 


Quartz,  mixed  with  earthy  brown  |  ^ 
iron-ore j 

Slate,  mixed  with  quartz,  earthy) 

!  .  ,  .  u        \  0-767  0-233    1- 

red  iron-ore,  and  iron-pyrites. .  J 

At  Grastt/f  therefore,-^as  well  as  at  Morro  Velhof 


•  Mitchell,  Protpeeiui  of  ths  ChanceUortvUle  Minei,  p.  8. 

"  SiWer  ia  occasionally  found  in  connexion  with  the  gold.** 

BooBBS,  G&olopeol  It6oonnoi9aane9  of  Virginia  (1836),  p.  68. 

f  At  Morro  Velho,  certidn  poorer  and  lighter  kinds  of  selected  ore,  which  the 
ttan^-waier  (Table  VII,  Note  i)  washes  off  the  CanSa$  and  deposits  on  the 
(PriUa)  margin  of  a  neighbouring  riyer  (AfUs,  p.  355),  are  there  collected  and 
again  ttampedt  with  slightly  auriferous  ("  hUlai  '*)  slate  and  other  ingredients 
of  inferior  quality.  But  as  the  gold  they  afford  is  less  (fine)  pure  than  that  con- 
tained in  the  richer  ore,  the  two  are  reduced  separately. 

The  first  two  of  the  following  analyses  were  made  by  Messrs.  Johnson  and 
Matthey  after  the  last  had  been  already  printed  (Antet  p.  384,  Note  tt)« 


Metal  obtained  from  the  richer  oree. 

(1) 

Gold    0-8088 

Snyer 01850 

Lead   00010 

Bismuth 0  0020 

Copper    •*.••  0*0008 

Antimony   00007 

Arsenic    0*0022 

Iron    .«•• • — " 

Mercury  (traces)  and  loss . .  — 


Metal  obtained  from  inferior  oree  sad 
fkUkuJ  elate. 

(3.) 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  • 


(2.) 

0-7910 

01865 

00090 

00020 

00015 

00055 

0*0030 

0*0010 

0*0005 


•  • 


0*7490 
01793 
00180 
00135 
0-0045 
0*0030 
00105 
0-0195 
0*0018 


JoHK  HooxiK,  Esq.,  Managing  Director  of  the  Saint  John  d'el 
Key  Company,  MSS. 
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and  Qongo  Soco^—ihe  more  largely  the  matrix  is 
impregDdted  the  greater  is  the  (fineness)  purity  of  th^ 
(crude)  gold. 

(5.)  At  Woodmllej  some  three  miles  north-east  of 
Grasty^  the  yellowish  buff-coloured,  thin-lamellar, 
talc-slate,  which  ranges  16**— 20"  E.  of  N.— W.  of  S., 
and  dips  66"* — 76**  W.;  is  conformably  interlaid  by  two 
auriferous  beds,  about  six  fathoms  apart.  To  a  depth 
of  thirteen  fathoms^  one  averages  about  fifteen,  the 
other  perhaps  seventeen,  feet;  at  intervals,  however, 
portions  of  both  are  merely  a  few  inches  wide.  Like 
the  corresponding  bands  at  Grasttf,  they  consist  in 
great  measure  of  quartz f  and  slate;  often  largely 
interspersed  and  deeply  tinged  with  earthy  brown  iron- 
ore,  but  sometimes  thinly  sprinkled  with  iron-pyrites. 


"  It  bu  been  prored,  by  repeated  experiments  daring  tbe  year,  tbat~-owing, 
"  probably,  to  a  larger  amount  of  tiller, — the  preeiona  metal  contained  in  the 
"  kUku  is,  in  quality,  four  earais  inferior  to  that  obtained  f^om  the  (pyrites)  ore." 
DisnsoH,  BiporU  of  the  Saint  John  tTel  Key  Companp^  zxxt.  p.  52. 

«  Chhffo  Soeo,  TabU  IX,,  eolnmns  2—6, 46—7. 


Deptbfl^ 


41- 
70« 


198 


Workpeople. 

FraoBnilUans 
•nd  Slarw. 

578 


Totab. 

776 
685 


CKdd. 


Ibi.  (2V0y)cstrteted. 
2,988-456 
514*502 


of 


Parity  (Tocm) 

21  carats  0*7  grains. 

20 


t» 


t ''  The  material  of  the  [gold]  Tcins  is  a  Tariegated  quarts,  sometimes  trans- 
**  lucent,  at  others  opaque.  It  is  generally  of  cellular  structure,  fractures  wiUi- 
"  out  much  difficulty,  and  in  many  instances  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of 
"water.  Its  surface,  recently  exposed,  displays  a  Tariety  of  tints  df  brown, 
**  purple,  and  yellow,  of  such  peculiar  aspect  as  to  resemble  a  thin  lacquer  spread 
"  unequally  oyer  the  rock.  The  caTities  are  often  filled  with  a  bright  yellow 
'*  ochre,  or  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  which  generally  contains  gold  in  a  state 
**  of  minute  dlTision.  Sulphuret  of  iron  (pyrites)  is  another  accompanying 
"  mineral,  which  in  many  mines  occurs  in  considerable  quantities.*' 

RooBBS,  Geological  Reoonnoiieanco  of  Virginia^  p.  67. 

Featherstonhaugh,  Excurtion  through  the  Slave  SkUee^  ii.  p.  Z55,  Ante,  p. 
322. 
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Although  no  part  is,  perhaps,  absolutely  barren,*  most 
of  the  gold  18  disseminated  either  in  the  earthy  brown 
iron-ore,  or — within  short  distances  of  certain  short 
joints  and  drusy  cavities — in  the  quartz. 

(c.)  At  Whitehall^  in  the  county  of  Spotsylvania, 
gold  is  likewise  scantily  strown  through  a  similar 
matrix' of  quartz,  slate,  and  earthy  brown  iron-ore; 
and  rich  granules  are — like  the  native  silver  of  Tre- 
hisken-green^l — here  and  there  encased  in  small  masses 
of  galena^  Trifling  quantities  of  black  tellurium  also 
occur  in  the  quartz,§  and  sometimes  encrust  the  gold. 

((/.)  At  the  Buckingham  (JSesse^s  and  Eldridge*$) 
mines,  near  Maysville  in  the  county  of  Buckingham, 
a  rather  fissile  and  somewhat  contorted  clay-slate,||  of 
homogeneous  texture  and  leaden  hue, — the  lowest  rock 
observed  in  that  neighbourhood, — is  succeeded  by  a 
narrow  band  of  whitish  quartzose  mica-slate,^  fre- 

*  **  Besides  the  aariferoas  Teini  of  the  region  in  which  gold  oecun,  there  exist 
"  many  other  reins  of  quarts  agreeing  with  those  which  have  heen  found  prodnc- 
*<  tiTe  in  nearly  all  particulars,  save  that  of  containing  a  Taluahle  proportion  of 
**  the  precious  metaU  It  is  prohable  that  none  of  these  veins  are  entirely  desti- 
«  tute  of  gold,  and  in  many  instances  no  doubt  the  prosecution  of  the  rein  would 
<*  lead  to  the  discovery  at  other  points  of  it,  of  an  ore  sufficiently  rich  to  reward 
<*  the  labour  of  extraction.  Indeed,  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  probable,  that 
"  the  auriferous  character,  more  or  less,  pervades  the  quarts- veins  generally. 
<<  •  •  «  The  striking  similarity  in  the  character  of  them  all,  and  the  obvious 
"  oontemporanwmnen  of  their  origin^  would  seem  to  give  great  plausibility  to 
**  this  opinion." — Roobbs,  Geohgioal  EMonnoUeanee  of  Virffinia,  p.  70. 

t  Ante,  p.  120,  Note. 

t  Bogers,  Geoloffical  Reconnoiseance  of  Virffinia,  p.  68. 

{  Henwood,  Cornwall  QeoL  Trane.^  YXi.  p.  229.  (Whitney's)  Metallic  Wealth 
of  the  United  Statet,  p.  128. 

II  Bogers,  Geological  Reeonnaieeanee  of  Virginia^  p.  71.  Beporte  on  the  Geolo- 
gical Survey  of  Virginia,  1839,  p.  47 ;  1840,  p.  49.  Henwood,  Mining  Journal, 
29th  January*  1863 ;  (Whitney's)  MetaUio  Wealth  of  the  United  States^  p.  128. 

IT  "Rogers,  Geological  Meconnaiesanee  of  Virginia,  p.  72;  Beporte  on  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Ftr^tnto,  1839,  p.  4C ;  1840,  p.  48.  Henwood,  Metallic 
Wealth  of  the  United  States,  p.  128. 
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quently  interspersed  with  talc ;  the  auriferous  deposit,* 
which  succeeds,  is  overlaid  by  thin  lamellar  greenish- 
white  chloritic  talc-slate,t  now  and  then  flecked  with 
mica. 

The  series,  generally,  ranges  20**— 30'  E.  of  N.— W. 
of  S.  and  dips  40**— 60'  S.E.J 

The  metalliferous  bed  ^—conforming  to  the  dissimi- 
lar flexures  of  the  rocks  on  opposite  sides, — varies  in 
width,  from  three  to  twenty  feet  on  the  north-east,  but 
from  four  to  five  only  towards  the  south-west.  The 
north-eastern  portions  consist,  near  the  surface,  of 
granular,  massive,  and  cellular  quartz;  sometimes  im- 
bedded in,  but  frequently  mingled  with,  earthy  brown 
iron-ore.  Traces  of  galena  occur  at  intervals;  and 
small  drusy  cavities  often  afford  crystals  of  the  phos- 
phate of  lead,  and  of  selenite.  The  quartzose  parts 
contain  bodies  of  friable  iron-pyrites;  of  which  the 
most  deeply  seated  are  the  largest  and  most  numerous* 

•  Henwood,  Minmg  Journal,  29th  January,  1833  ;  (Whitney's)  MeiaUie  WtiUh 
of  the  Unitod  Statos,  p.  128.    Ansted,  Scenery,  Seienoe,  and  Art,  p.  288. 

t  Rogers,  Geological  Reoonnoieaance  of  Virginia,  p.  72;  R^^orte  of  the  Qeokh 
gieal  Survey  of  Virginia,  1840,  p.  48.  Henwood,  MetalUe  Wealth  of  the  United 
Statet,  p.  128.    Ansted,  Scenery,  Science,  and  Art,  p.  288. 

t  Parts,  American  Mining  Magazine,  ii.  p.  879.  Henwood,  Metallic  Wealth 
of  the  United  States,  p.  128.    Ansted,  Scenery,  Science  and  Art,  p.  288. 

^  At  the  "  Buckingham  Mines  and  those  of  Mr.  Bldridge,  the  ore  «  •  •  is 
"  an  auriferous  pyrites,  occurring  in  a  whitish  or  white  schist.  The  rein  is 
"  worked  at  a  depth  of  90  feet,  or  thereabouts,  but  has  been  proTed  to  160,  and 
"  remains  uniform.  It  yields  about  (0-00000919  its  weight)  6  dwts.  of  gold  to 
'*  the  ton,  and  some  silrer.  Of  this  there  seems  an  inde&iite  quantity ;  and 
<*from  the  Buckingham  mine  there  were  obtained  about  1500  ounces  of 
**  gold  in  the  course  of  last  year.  The  expense  of  getting  and  reducing  is 
estimated  at  15  shillings  per  ton,  but  there  is  much  loss.  About  20  tons  of  ore 
per  day  are  crushed  and  amalgamated  on  an  ayerage,  the  daily  yield  lately 
being  (0*00000995  ito  weight)  130  dwts.   •  *  •  About  80  feet  down  from  the 
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These — like  the  productive  deposits  at  Morro  Velko* 
Cronehane;\  and  ConnorreeX — enclose  isolated  masses 
of  copper-pyrites ;  §  invested  occasionally  with  copper- 
glance,  but  more  generally  with  earthy  black  copper- 
ore.  The  south-western  portions  include  many  un- 
connected, angular  blocks  of  slate ;  H  of  all  which  the 
compositions  resemble,  and  the  planes  of  structure 
conform  to,  the  compositions  and  structures  of  the  rocks 
in  their  respective  neighbourhoods.  Except  in  this 
particular,  and  that  massive  quartz  is  more  abundant, 
the  south-western  parts  differ  but  little  from  the  north- 
eastern* 

"  surface  threads  of  copper  ore  were  found,  consisting  of  copper  pyrites  mingled 
'<  with  the  iron  pyrites  which  forms  the  staple.  These  have  gradually  increased, 
**  but  at  present  there  seems  little  ehance  of  any  very  important  result  for  copper. 
i<  •  •  •  Little  oxide  of  iron  appears  here  at  any  oonsiderable  depth  below  the 
*'  surface."^AN8TBD,  Scenery,  Seienee,  and  Art,  p.  28S, 

•Ante,  p.  195 ;  Table  VJ,  columns  8, 11, 14,  17* 

t  Weaver,  Geol,  7Wm«.,  y.  (o.8.)  p.  215.  Henwood,  Prooeedinge  of  the  Royal 
Oeol,  Soe,  of  Cornwall,  9th  Oct.  1840. 

t  Henwood,  Proeeedinge  of  the  Royal  Oeol.  Soe,  <^  Cornwall,  9th  Oct  1840. 
Smyth,  Reeorde  qf  the  School  of  Mmee,  u  p.  283. 

{  This  ore  afforded — 

0*230000  its  weight  of  copper;^ 
0  001142  „  siWer;— 

0*000060  „  gold. 

Johnson  &  Mattkbt,  Proepecttu  of  the  London  4r  Virginia  Mining  Company ,  p.  2. 

At  San  Pedro  near  Copiapd  a  thin  natural  gilding  coTcrs  the  fiices  of  certain 
short  joints  in  a  rich  mass  of  grey  copper ;  and  grains  of  gold  are  imbedded  in 
the  same  ore. — Sahpson  Watbbs,  Bso.  of  Copiapd,  MSS. 

I  **  In  many  places,  *  *  *  the  lodee,  when  large,  consist  almost  wholly  of  a 
"  Tcry  white  crystalline  quarts,  abounding  in  drusy  cavities  fmtghej  lined  with 
**  crystals  of  the  same,  and  enclose  innumerable  disjoined  pieces  of  slate.  These 
"  masses  of  slate  are  in  general  very  sharply  defined,  present  but  few  traces  of 
**  transition  into  the  quartz,  and  are  commonly  very  uniform  in  their  positions ; 
**  frequently,  however  they  have  a  sort  of  flinty  character  which  obscures  any 
*'  traces  of  cleavage.  The  cavities  lined  with  crystals,  and  the  included  spots 
**  of  slate,  are  most  unequivocal  signs  of  poverty,  wherever  tl^ey  may  occur." 

Hbmwood,  Cornwall  GeoL  Trant.  v.  p.  229. 
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In  1852  the  mines  were  about  twenty-six  fathoms 
deep;  but,  from  fourteen  fathoms  downward,  the — 
almost  exclusively  pyritic — formation  remained  un- 
wrought.  The  earthy  brown  iron-ore  and  the  quartz 
are  slightly  auriferous  when  separate ;  but  when  united 
in  certain  manners  and  proportions,  —  more  easily 
recognized  than  described, — they  frequently  enclose 
small  nuggets^  thin  plates,  and  crystalline  grains, 
united  by  threads  of  gold;  which  constitute  from 
0*0000056  to  00000070  of  the  ore  extracted. 

(e.)  At  the  (Booker)  Oamett  and  Moseley  mines, 
north-west  of  Willis's^  mountain  in  Buckingham,  the 
auriferous  series  bears  30**-45**  £•  of  N. — W.  of  S.,  and 
dips  26**— SO""  N.W.t  The  rocks  contain  mica,  talc, 
and  chlorite,  in  large,  but  ever-varying,  proportions ; 
as  one  or  other  prevails,  therefore,  portions — as  well  of 


•  «  A  gneiss  of  a  very  peculiar  description  occurs  in  Willis's  mounteiny  Bnck- 
<«  inghanii  associated  with  seyeral  interesting  minerals.  The  rock  is  generally 
'<  of  a  rich  pink  or  purple,  owing  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  oxide  of  iron 
'*  disseminated  throogh  it,  causing  it  moreover  to  be  yery  ponderous.  The  mica 
'*  and  augite,  which  appear  to  be  large  components  of  the  mass,  give  it  a  yery 
<«  brilliant  aspect.  *  *  •  It  is  sometimes  studded  with  minute  cells,  containing 
'*  hematitic  oxide  of  iron.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  principal  peak  of  the  moun- 
**  tain  is  made  up  of  this  beautiAil  rock,  which,  rising  in  the  form  of  a  wedge  to 
"  the  height  of  seyeral  hundred  feet,  presents  a  narrow  wall  of  nearly  yertical 
"  strata  along  the  summit.    The  dip  is  west." 

BooiBS,  Qtahgicai  ReooimoiiMnce  of  Ftrymui,  p.  68. 

t<*  Between  the  Buckingham  and  Eldridge  mines,  and  the  Oamett  and 
**  Moseley,  abundance  of  iron  and  quarts  appear  at  the  surface.  The  latter  mines 
**  are  opened  on  rocks  about  1)  mUe  east  of  the  former,  and  probably  belong  to 
«  different  bands  of  quarts.  The  strike  is  somewhat  different  and  the  dip  much 
'*  more  considerablci  amounting  to  as  much  as  one  in  four  for  the  first  100  feet 
"  from  the  place  where  the  rook  begins  to  hold  together.  The  strike  here  is 
"  north  and  south,  ranging  a  little  to  east  of  magnetie  north,  and  in  some  places 

changing  to  north-east  and  south-west." 

AjKVtKDf  Scenery,  Science,  if  AH,  pp.  288—9. 
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the  same,  as  of  different  laminfle — but  a  few  inches 
apart,  are  of  either  micaceous,  talcose,  or  chloritic 
slate.*  Near  Gametics  old  engine-shaft,  a  south-west- 
em  part  of  the  works  long  since  abandoned,  blocks  of 
gneiss  are  mixed  with  heaps  of  other  rubbish. 

The  principal^  Westerfiy  Blacky  Seay^  Big-hill^  and 
other,  smaller,  auriferous  beds,  in,  and  immediately 
north-west  of,  the  Oameit  and  Moseley  mines,  maintain 
a  tolerable  parallelism ;  except  where  they  are  affected 
by  unequal  flexures  of  the  adjoining  rocks;  to  die 
schistose  structure  of  which  they  strictly  conform. 

Portions  of  the  Prineipal  bed  are  as  much  as  16  feet  wide 

,1  WtsUm         „  II  5      II 

„  Black  „  „  4      ,1 

II  8eay  n  ff  4:      ,1 

Big^hia         „  „  18      II 

but  their  average  widths  are  much  less ;  and,  within 
short  distances,  some  of  them  divide,  dwindle,  and  die 
away ;  occasionally,  however,  they  reappear  and  again 
enlarge . 

The  slates  beneath  the  principal  bed  underlie  40'' — 
60**  N.W.,  but  those  above  it  preserve  the  same  in- 
clination to  a  depth  of  ten  fathoms  only,  and  thence 
downward  dip  20" — 30^   As  the  (hanging-wall)  north- 


*  At  the  Gunett  and  Moteley  mines  "  the  surface  shews  a  belt  more  ferraginoizs 
**  than  the  rest  of  the  oountry  around,  ranging  north-north-east  and  south-eonth- 
''  west,  and  dipping  west.  •  s  •  It  is,  howeTer,  snbdifided,  including  distinct 
**  bands  of  mixed  quartsj  threads  and  rotten  red  and  yellow  or  greenish  sohists. 
'*  On  these  repose  bands  of  taloose  or  chloritic  schist,  which  pass  into  'an  im- 
'<  perfect  steatite.  *  «  *  All  these  are  on  the  east  or  lower  side  of  the  series. 
'*  In  the  middle,  between  the  two  well-marked  auriferous  bands  which  next  sue- 
**  ceed,  is  a  cerUin  thickness  of  homblendic  greenstone,  hard,  and  tolerably 
'<  compact."— AM8TSD,  8e§n^iy,  Seimee  and  Art,  pp.  289—90. 
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western  aide  recedes  from  the  (foot-wall)  south-eastern, 
and  the  auriferous  bed  between  them  becomes  broader, 
it  encloses,  lengthwise,  a  wedge-shaped  (horse)  mass 
of  slate ;  which  widens  downward, — partakes,  in  some 
measure,  the  mineral  character  of  the  surrounding 
vein-stone, — and  in  structure  coincides  with  the  neigh- 
bouring rocks.*  • 

In  1852  the  only  works  more  than  seven  fathoms 
deep,  were  on  the  principal  bed,  where  they  were 
nearly  sixteen  fathoms. 

Quartz  and  slate — though  differently  apportioned 
and  disposed  in  divers  parts  of  the  auriferous  deposits, 
— are  always  chief  ingredients;  small  quantities  of 
felspar  are  scattered  throughout;  but  earthy  brown 
iron-ore — albeit  in  abundance — occurs  near  the  surface 
only.  Deeper  portions  of  the  principal  bed,  however, 
afford  also  calcareous  spar,  iron-pyrites,  and  crystals 
of  common  garnet^f  Short,  thin  veins  of  felspar, 
quartz,  or  calcareous-spar, — sometimes  enclosing  other 
substances, — intersect  all  these  metalliferous  beds  at 
intervals ;  irrespective  of  their  slightly  foliated  struc- 
ture, which  is  generally  parallel  to  the  cleavage  of 
the  adjoining  strata. 

•iln^,  pp.  191— 4,261. 

f  "  The  enclodng  rock,  which  within  20  feet  of  the  surfiioo  it  hardly  to  be 
«'  dietingTiished  from  the  vein,  gradually  changei  below  this  point,  and  within  a 
**  depth  of  10  or  15  feet  becomes  a  hard  eompaet  taleose  schist,  often  containing 
«  fine-garnets,  and  not  nnfrequently  iron  pyrites.  In  this  schist,  at  a  small  depth, 
«<  are  a  multitude  of  quarts  threads,  and  farther  down  these  threads  come  to- 
«  gether,  fbrming  a  distinct  quarts  band,  often  enclosing  portions  of  the  schist. 
«  The  gold  disseminated  indifferently  near  the  surface,  amongst  the  quarts, 
•<  rotten  schists,  and  enclosing  walls,  gradually  collects  together  into  threads, 
<<  usually  ranging  with  the  schistose  portions  within  the  quartz  band." 

AN8TED,  Scenery^  Science^  and  Art,  p  200. 
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The  shallower  parts  of  all  contain  particles  and 
grains  of  gold ;  but  at  greater  depths  in  the  principal 
bed,  flakes,  granules,  nuggets^  and  threads  here  and 
there  intertwine  the  quartz  with  groups  of  golden 
filigree.  Tellurium  often  accompanies  the  gold ;  but 
it  is  never  abundant.* 

The  richer  portions  maintained — without  appreciable 
(shoot)  endlong  dip,  or  material  change  of  hardness, — 
the  same  horizontal  extent  for  many  fathoms  of  vertical 
range ;  and,  for  two  or  three  years,  they  were  fstoped 
ufid^'hand 'f)  wrought  by  much  the -same  numbers  of 
(slaves)  X  )  workmen,  as  fast  as  the  mines  were  deepen- 
ed. The  weights  of  gold  obtained  in  equal  times, 
afford,  therefore,  some  clew  to  the  comparative  rich- 
ness of  the  vein-stone  at  different  depths. 


OarfMtt  Mint. 

Gold; 


Moedey  MisM* 

Gold; 


Years. 

1850 

1851 

1852  (8  months) . 


Annutl 

produce  of; 

lbs.  Trof, 


36-75 
20-17 


Annual 
ratio  of. 


1- 
0-823 


Annual 

produce  of; 

Ibfl.  Troy* 

97-92 
71-74 
31-19 


Annual 
ratio  of, 

1 

0-782 

0-478 


•  AnU^  p.  836,  Note. 

t  Carne,  Cornwall  Qeol  Transit  iii.  p.  70.    Ante,  pp.  283 — i, 

X  From  1850  to  1852  slaYes  were  hired  at  (100  dollars)  £20 :  16  :  8  a  year  each. 
The  rations  allowed  them  were— 

2}  lbs.  of  Indian-corn  meal,  which  cost  rather  (     0*0*1^  ner  day 

less  than  (one. penny  three  farthings)  S  •    *  P*       /  " 

I  lb.    „  Bacon  „  (twopence) 0:    0:2 


91 


•» 


»f 


ti 


Tl^e  food  of  each  slave  cost  therefore  (less  than  )     n  .    a  .  a 

four  pence)  ( 

W.  M.  MosELBT,  Esq.,  MSS. 

From  1840  to  1848  the  hire  of  slaves  in  Brasil  averaged  (one  hundred  mt^if) 

£11  :  5  :  0  a  year  each.    (Table  IX.  Note  e/j 

f,    —    „     their  rations  consisted,  however,  of  fresh  beef,  bacon,  beans, 

Indian-corn  meal,  and  vegetables ;  beside  coffee,  sugar, 

and  rum  (Ante^  p.  292,  Note). 

In  Brasil,  therefore,  the  slave- owner  derived  less  profit,  but  the  slaves  were 

better  fed,  than  in  Virginia. 
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These  results  show  the  proportion  of  gold  to  have 
been  larger  in  the  shallower  and  narrower,  than  in  the 
deeper,  wider,  and  flatter  *  parts  of  the  principal  bed. 

Selected  samples  contained  (3  oz,  16  dwts.^)  0*035659  ;  but  ores 
from  a  depth  of  fifteen  fathoms  in  the 

graiHa 
per  ton 
GameU  Mine  yielded,  on  an  average,  (242-36)  0*000015  their  weight  of  gold. 

Moseley    „  „  (194-87}  0000012  „ 

Choice  specimens  of  ore  from  both  mines  afforded 
gold  21  carats  1*375  grain  fine.t 

The  108  49  rTVoy;  of  gold  obtained  in  1851  reaHzed  (24,015-45)  £5003    2    6 
„    cost  of  extraction X amounted  to  (12,56200)    2617    1    8 


>f 


jear*8  operations,  therefore,  gave  . .  a  profit  of    11,453-45  £2,286    0  10 


The  beds   of    many  streams  have   afibrded  large 


*  Thomas,  Report  on  a  Survey  of  the  Mining  District  from  Chaeewater  to 
Camborne,  p.  20.    Henwood,  ComwaU  Qeol,  Trans.^  y,  p.  231.    Ante,  pp.  82-3. 

t  Johnson  &  Matthey,  Proepeetus  of  the  GameU  %  Moeeley  Gold  Mining 
Company,  p.  2. 

X  "  Expense  of  working  the  Gamett  and  Moeeley  mines  during  the  year  1851." 

Salaries  of  two  Superintendents 700  dollars. 

Wages  of  two  Miners  ••.... , 600       „ 

,,        two  Engineers  and  their  two  Assistants  ....       700       „ 

Food  of  Miners  and  Engineers ••...       360       „ 

Hire  of  sixty  Slayes at  90  dollars  a  year  each . .  5,400       „ 

10,920  lbs.  of  Bacon „  8  cents  per  lb 880       „ 

262  barrels  of  Indian-corn.  „  3  dollars  per  barrel.. ..       792       „ 

Clothing  for  Slayes   ^ , 600      „ 

Keep  of  Cattle 430       ,, 

Iron,  Steel,  Eope,  Powder,  Safety-fuse,  &c 2,100      „ 


12,562  dollars. 


W.  M.  MosBurr,  Esq.,  MSS. 
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quantities  of  detrital-gold  ;*  but,  with  few  exceptions,! 
the  masses  have  been  small. 


*  **  In  the  conntj  of  Lonita  great  anecesi  attended  the  operations  of  lome 
"  persons  who  had  unexpectedly  come  upon  an  extraordinary  rich  bed  of  auriferoos 
**  gravel,  from  which  in  six  days  they  extracted  native  gold,  in  grains,  of  the  value 
•*  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  •  ♦  •  Soon  after  this  discovery,  the  vein  from  whence 
"  it  was  derived  was  also  found,  consisting  of  a  pale  porous  quarts,  thickly  studded 
**  with  knobs  and  laminsB  of  native  gold,  and  upon  comparing  specimens  of  it 
"  with  "  that  obtained  from  the  gravel  "I  found  that  many  of  the  jpepUai,  or 
"  knobs  of  gold,  corresponded  in  form,  although  the  alluvial  gold  was  rounded 
"  and  worn  by  the  action  of  the  water." 

Fbathsbstonhauoh,  EMmnion  through  the  Slave  States,  ii.  p*  353. 

'*  Nothing  is  more  common  in  these  deposits  than  to  find  masses  of  qusrti 
'*  with  small  lumps  of  native  gold  imbedded  in  them,  resembling  in  every  par- 
**  tacular,  others  which  are  taken  from  veins  now  in  place,  the  heaviest  masses 
**  being  always  found  nearest  to  the  auriferous  strata,  and  the  particles  of  gold- 
**  dust  at  the  greatest  disUnce  from  them." — Ibid,  p.  351. 

**  Washings  were  formerly  carried  on  successfully  in  a  small  gully  runmng 
<*  through  the  (Waller)  estate;  and  on  searching  for  the  yeins  whence  the 
*'  auriferous  sands  had  been  removed,  they  were  found  distinctly  marked  close 
"  to  the  surface." — Anstbd,  Scenery,  Science,  and  Art,  p.  284. 

*<  In  the  alluvial  deposits  gold  is  sometimes  very  much  water-worn  and  m 
"  comminuted  particles  and  sometimes  in  nuggets  of  a  considerable  sise,  rooga 
**  and  angular  with  quarts  still  adhering  to  them  as  if  they  had  not  been  carried 
**  far  from  the  vein  whence  they  were  detached.  •  e  * 

"  Silver  is  always  associated  with  the  gold  [of  Canada]  to  the  extent  of  from 
"10  to  15  per  cent." 

Dawson,  Report  on  the  Canadian  Gold  Fielde,  p.  80.    (1865.  Printed  by 
order  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.) 

t  A  nugget  of  nearly  nine  pounds,  beside  many  masses  of  a  few  ounces  eachi 
**  were  mixed  with  grains  of  gold  in  the  bed  of  a  rivulet  inunediately  south  of 
''  the  Gamett  and  Moeeleg  mines. 

Major  Millbr,  Superintendent  of  the  Moeeley  mine,  tf  ^* 

**  A  subterranean  Indian  rillage  was  discovered  in  Nacooche  valley,  Oeorgi&y 
**  by  gold  miners,  in  excavating  a  canal  for  the  purpose  of  washing  gold.  T*^^ 
-**  depth  to  which  it  is  covered,  varies  from  seven  to  nine  feet;  some  of  the  houses 
^<  are  imbedded  in  a  stratum  of  rich  auriferous  gravel.  They  are  34  in  numbCi 
**  built  of  logs  from  six  to  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  i& 
<•  length.  The  walls  are  from  three  to  six  feet  in  height,  forming  a  continuous 
*<  line  or  street  of  800  feet.  The  logs  are  hewed  and  notched  as  at  the  present 
"  day.  The  land  beneath  which  they  were  found  was  covered,  on  its  first  settle- 
« xnent  by  the  whites,  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber." 

DicxsoK,  Thma.  Qeol  Society  of  Penneylvania,  i.  p.  25. 
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On  the  Native  Copper  of  Lake  Superior. 

The  rich  metalliferous  series  immediately  south  of 
Lake  Superior,  overlies  three  large  ranges,  and  several 
smaller  tracts,  of  granite.*  The  first  reaches  the  shore 
near  Presqu'  isle  and  Huron  river  ;-the  second  extends 
from  Chocolate  river  beyond  the  Machi-gamig ; — the 

*  <*  QraDite  fonns,  for  the  most  part,  the  rim  of  the  Lake  Saperior  basin.  «  *  « 
It  appears  in  low,  undulating  hills,  nowhere  attaining  a  greater  elevation  than 
(1,873  feet  above  the  lake)  2,500  feet  above  the  ocean.  On  the  northern  shore, 
it  is  more  widely  distributed  than  on  the  southern ;  but  its  geographical  boun- 
daries have  been  Imperfectlj  determined.  •  *  * 

*'  Granite  forms  the  coast  between  Presqu*  isle  and  Granite  Point.  Proceeding 
westwardly,  it  expands  rapidly  until  it  attains  a  width  of  twenty-five  miles.  *  *  • 
The  extreme  length  of  this  granite  axis  is  sixty  miles,  and  its  culminating  points 
rise  1,200  feet  above  the  lake. 

"  Another  granite  boss  rises  to  the  south  of  that  above  described,  and  ranges 
in  a  nearly  parallel  direction  for  about  thirty-six  miles.  The  interval  between 
them  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  in  width.  *  *  • 

**  Farther  west,  another  granite  belt  starts  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Onto- 
nagon river,  and  thence  extends  to  the  western  limits  of  the  district.  *  *  *  It 
is  probable  that  this  belt  is  a  continuation  of  that  first  described,  but  we  have  not 
been  able  to  trace  the  continuity.  *  *  * 

*'  There  are,  also,  numerous  insulated  patches  of  granite  scattered  through  the 
crystalline  schists.  *  *  « 

*'  The  Huron,  Granite,  and  Middle  islands,  as  well  as  several  islets  off  Presqu* 
isle,  belong  to  the  same  formation. 

<*  The  granite,  for  the  most  part,  forms  numerous  parallel  ridges,  bearing  east 
and  west. 

**  Several  systems  of  joints  cut  the  rock  into  tabular  plates,  which  will  materi- 
ally aid  the  quarry-man  in  his  labours." 

Felspar  and  quarts  are  always  the  principal— and  sometimes  they  are  the  only 
— components ;  but,  in  general,  either  mica,  hornblende,  or  chlorite  is  also 
present 

<<  The  granite  of  Middle  island  is  intersected  by  powerful  dykes  of  greenstone, 
some  of  which  are  ninety  feet  in  width,  and  we  counted  no  less  than  six  within 
the  distance  of  forty  rods.  They  cut  the  greenstone  in  remarkably  straight 
lines,  leaving  clean,  smooth  edges.  *  *  *  In  the  smaller  dykes,  the  greenstone 
is  very  compact  and  fine  grained ;  but  in  the  larger,  whilst  it  exhibits  this  texture 
near  the  edges,  towards  the  centre  it  becomes  highly  crystalline.  *  •  «   There 
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third  comprises  the  sources  of  the  Ontonagon  and  the 
Montreal. 

The  granite  is  generally  succeeded  by  gneiss,*  but 


are  two  systems  of  dykes ;  one  set  bears  nearly  east  and  west,  whfle  the  other 
bears  north-east  and  south-west ;  these,  in  their  turn  are  intersected  by  Teins  of 
quarta. 

In  section  I.,  along  the  east  boundary  of  township  49,  range  27,  "a  ridge  of 
granite  •  •  •  bearing  N.  20°  E.  •  •  *  is  traversed  by  powerful  dykes  of  green- 
stone in  a  direction  parallel  to  its  prolongation.  There  are  also  seen  numerous 
granite  yeins,  seldom  exceeding  eight  inches  in  width,  ramifying  through  the 
granite,  and  occasionally  through  the  greenstone.  Mica  is  more  abundantly  dis- 
seminated through  these  Teins  than  in  the  adjoyiing  walls.  •  «  • 

"  At  the  junction  of  the  granite  with  the  asoic  slates  on  the  southern  side, 
the  relation  of  the  former  to  the  latter  is  clearly  seen.  The  slaty  rocks  are 
traversed  by  *  *  *  veins  of  granite,  which  gradually  increase  in  number  and 
dimensions  as  we  approach  the  granitic  nucleus.  On  an  almost  vertical  wall  of 
rock,  about  forty  feet  in  height,  near  the  south-east  comer  of  section  25  (town- 
ship 47,  range  27,)  the  granite  is  seen  penetrating  the  hornblende-slate  like  an 
immense  wedge,  and  shooting  out  in  ramifying  branches.  •  *  * 

"  The  granite  which  forms  the  axis  between  the  river  systems  of  the  two  lakes 
[Superior  and  Michigan]  •  *  •  has  disturbed  the  upper  beds  of  slates,  while  the 
lower  beds  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  rest  undisturbed  around  it.  *  *  * 

"  Of  the  whole  district  the  granitic  region  possesses  the  least  economical  value. 
There  appear  to  be  no  metallic  veins  worthy  of  exploration,  and  from  the  broken 

and  rugged  character  of  the  surface,  it  is  ill  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes." 

•  •  •' 

FOBTBR  &  Whitnst,  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Lake  Superior  Land 
District;  Part  ii.  (1851)  pp.  38—48  (Abridged). 

Geologieai  Map  of  the  Lake  Superior  Land  District,  in  the  State  of  Michigan  ; 
prepa/red  pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Congress;  by  J.  W.  Foster  and  J.  D.  Whitney, 
United  States  Geologists. 

*  Between  township  49  range  32  and  Keweenaw  bay  the  rocks  succeed  in  the 
following  order  :•— 

*'l.  Granite.  «   *   • 

"  2.  Gneiss,  with  a  large  amount  of  mica. 

"  3.  Compact  hornblende,  with  silex  in  places  predominating. 

**  4.  Chloritic,  argillaceous,  and  silicious  slates.   •   •   • 
**  On  the  southern  flank  the  following  was  the  order  of  succession  observed. 

"1.  Granite.  •   •   • 

"2.  Quarts  and  feldspar  passing  into  granular  quartz. 

*'  3.  Compact  hornblende,  traversed  by  numerous  joints. 

'*  4 .  Magnetic  and  specular  oxide  of  iron,  with  thin  laminsB  of  white, 
granular  quarts.  «   •   • 
"  On  approaching  section  31,  township  46,  range  29   •   •   «  closely  grained 


« 
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sometimes  by  bornblendic-rocks ;  \frhich  occasionally 
alternate  with,  but  are  more  frequently  followed  by, 
quartzose,  micaceous,  talcose,  or  chloritic  slates;  and 
these  pass  gradually  into  clay-slate,  which  assumes 
here  and  there  an  arenaceous  character.*  In  many  of 
the  upper  strata  lime  f  is  an  abundant  ingredient. 


and  firmly  cemented  hornblende  rocks  appear  •  •  •  in  dark  green  masses. 
•  «  «  On  the  adjoining  section  south  the  granite  appears  in  low,  rounded 
ontcrops  •  •  •  flanked  on  the  south  by  hornblende,  presenting  the  same 
lithological  character  as  that  on  the  north.   •   •   • 

"  Near  the  south  boundary  of  township  42,  range  31,  the  granite  pierces 
through  the  incumbent  strata,  •  •  •  .  On  either  side  corresponding  alter- 
nations of  hornblende  and  mica  slate  are  observed,  •  •  •  which  are  found  to 
graduate  into  chlorite  and  argillaceous  slates.  •  •  •  At  portage  No.  2  the 
chlorite  slate  contains  numerous  yesicles  filled  with  calc  spar.  •  •  •  Asso- 
ciated with  them  are  seams  of  quartz  ranging  and  dipping  with  the  enclosing 
rocks.  They  often  contain  scapolite,  and  the  sulphuret  of  iron  and  copper. 
The  metallic  contents,  however,  of  these  seams  were  regarded  as  worthless. 
«  «  * 

**  The  granite  rises  in  low  ridges  from  amidst  the  talcose,  hornblende,  and 
chlorite  slates,  in  townships  41,  42,  43^  and  44,  through  the  whole  district  west- 
ward to  46.  «  «  « 

'*  Granite  is  thje  predominating  rock  below  the  southern  boundary  of  township 
47t  snd  is  associated  with  a  hornblende-rock,  which  sometimes  assumes  a  slaty 
structure." 

FosTBK  &  Whitnbt,  Riport  on  the  Geoloffy  of  the  Lake  St^perior  Land 
Dutrict,  Fart  xi.  (d851)  pp.  20—67  (Abridged). 


*  **  In  higher  parts  of  the  series,  the  argillaceous  slates  become  interstratified 
with  argillaceous  sandstones.'* — Ibid,  p.  12. 

t  "  Calcareous  bands  occasionally  occur  of  sufficient  purity  to  be  called  lime- 
stone. %  %  % 

*'  In  the  north-east  quarter  of  section  2,  township  47,  range  26,  a  band  of 
slaty  limestone,  somewhat  silicious,  is  seen  beneath  the  quartz.  *  •  «  In 
the  northern  part  of  section  3,  the  quartz  is  interstratified  with  another  band 
of  limestone.  %  %  % 

**  In  section  31,  township  48,  range  26,  another  band  of  compact  limestone 

was  traced  westward,  through  sections  33  and  36.   «  «r  «    It  is  less  silicious 

than  that  before  described,  variously  coloured,  white,  ash-grey,  and  flesh-red, 

and  variously  veined  with  tints  of  a  deeper  hue.    It  calcines  readily  into  lime, 

and  afibrds  beautiful  ornamental  materials." 

/^pp.  12,  16,16. 
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•  Dykes  and  beds  of  hornbbndic  and  felspathic  rocks 
occur  throughout  the  system ;  *  but  they  are  numerous 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  certain  rich  depositsf  of  iron- 


*  AnUt  pp.  885-^6,  Notes  *• 

t "  The  Tery  interesting  deposits  of  iron  ores  on  and  near  Lake  Superior, 
#  «  •  are  in  the  azoic,  and  they  form  literally  mountain  masses  %  %  % 
The  distance  of  these  deposits  from  the  Lake,  at  the  nearest  point  is  about 
tweWe  miles  «  4ir  *  .  From  this  point,  the  ores  of  iron  are  found  at  intervals 
in  a  belt  of  slates  from  six  to  twenty-five  miles  wide,  extending  for  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  or  more  westward  into  the  State  of  Wisconsin." 

Whxtmbt,  Metallic  WeaUh  of  the  United  Staiee,  p.  477. 

'*  The  principal  deposits  of  specular  and  magnetic  ore  [in  township  47,  range 
26,]  are  arranged  in  a  metalliferous  belt,  bearing  nearly  east  and  west  4k  «  • 
A  small  stream  which  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Escaniiba  river  is  at  one  point 
precipitated  over  a  ledge  of  ore,  4k  •  4k  which  consists  of  a  peroxide  of  iron, 
mixed  with  considerable  silieious  matter,  and  seems  to  exhibit  indistinct  lines 
of  bedding  which  dip  at  a  high  angle,  and  are  intersected,  at  nearly  right  angles, 
by  joints  which  cut  the  mass  into  large  tabular  blocks.  4k  4k  4k 

"  Along  the  line  between  sections  32  and  33,  near  the  junction  of  the  asoie 
slates  with  the  granite,  the  relations  of  the  iron  to  the  slaty  and  quartsose 
rocks  are  well  displayed.  4k  4k  4k  On  the  north  side  of  a  ravine,  which  extends 
for  a  considerable  distance  east  and  west,  4k  4k  4k  quartsose  bands,  composed 
of  fine  grains  of  silieious  matter,  impregnated  with  peroxide  of  iron,  with 
occasional  wide  bands  of  pure  ore,  alternate  with  a  hornblende  rock,  having  a 
schistose  structure,  and  equally  charged  with  ferruginous  matter.  4k  4k  «  On 
the  south  side  of  the  ravine  4k  4k  4k  a  succession  of  trapean  and  granitic  belts, 
crossed  by  numerous  veins  of  igneous  rock,  is  presented.  Here,  however,  the 
rock  is  no  longer  charged  with  iron. 

"  In  township  47,  range  27,  «  4k  4k  the  ferruginous  band,  wrought  by  the 
Jackson  Company,  form  a  ridge  about  a  thousand  feet  in  width,  and  from  a  few 
feet  to  fifty  in  height,  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  can  be 
traced  almost  continuously  across  the  section  in  an  easterly  and  westerly  direc- 
tion. On  the  northern  side  of  the  belt,  the  ore  is  compact,  and  of  great  purity; 
near  the  centre  it  exhibits  a  banded  structure,  while  to  the  south,  it  passes  again 
into  the  compact  variety.  4k  4k  4k  This  deposit  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
highly  crystalline  hornblende  and  felspar  rock,  and  on  the  north  by  slaty  chlo- 
ritic,  beds.  4k  4k  4k  Numerous  veins  of  quarts  cut  the  great  mass  of  ore,  and 
contain  specular  oxide  in  large  brilliant  plates.  4k  4k  4k 

"  In  sections  10  and  11  west  the  deposits  4k  4k  4k  are,  in  fact,  unrivalled  in 
the  abundance  and  almost  absolute  purity  of  the  ore.  The  purest  ore  occurs  in 
a  ridge  which  extends  across  the  line  between  these  two  sections.  It  rises  with 
precipitous  walls  to  the  height  of  at  least  fifty  feet.  4k  4k  4k  The  purest  portions 
are  a  very  compact  and  fine  grained  specular  ore,  having  an  imperfect  slaty 
structure,  and  traversed  by  j oints,  like  the  slates  in  the  neighbourhood.   Through 
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ore ;  of  which  many  portions — now  largely  wrought,* 

this  fine-grained  base  are  scattered  numerous  minute  crystals  of  the  magnetic 
oxide.  In  other  places,  the  ore  is  almost  entirely  made  up  of  an  aggregate  of 
crystals  of  the  magnetic  oxide,  sometimes  very  minute,  and  rarely  larger  than 
a  pin's  head.  Is  4t  ^  Metallic  matter  has  penetrated  the  adjoining  slaty  rocks, 
and  filled  them  with  crystals  of  magnetic  oxide  and  occasional  streaks  and  bands 
of  fine-grained  peroxide  of  iron.  %  %  % 

*'  Farther  south  another  deposit  on  a  scale  of  still  greater  magnitude,  though 
not  equal  in  purity  to  the  ore  last  described,  is  known  as  the  Cleveland  location. 
It  rises  *  «  «;  in  a  ridge  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the  stream  at  its 
base,  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet  above  the  drift  terrace  %  %  %  near  its 
northern  slope ;  and  forms  the  culminating  point  between  the  two  lakes.  %  4t  % 
It  is  made  up  of  alternate  bands  of  pure  fine-grained  peroxide  of  iron  and  of 
jaspery  ore.  The  thickness  of  the  bands  varies  from  that  of  a  sheet  of  paper 
to  one-fourth  of  an  inch.  They  are  not  arranged  in  a  constant  position,  with 
regard  to  the  general  disposition  of  the  mass ;  but  are  twisted  and  contorted  in 
every  variety  of  form  and  outline ;  the  curvatures  are,  however,  mostly  on  a 
very  small  scale,  the  radius  of  curvature  in  the  concentrically  folded  layers  never 
being  as  great  as  one  foot  in  length.  ^  %  %  The  width  of  this  deposit  of  ore 
cannot  be  less,  at  its  base,  than  one  thousand  feet,  and  it  may  be  traced  for 
considerably  over  a  mile  in  length,  it  it  % 

'*  The  largest  mass  [of  ore]  observed  by  us  in  township  46,  ranges  29  and  30, 
occurs  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Machi-gamig.  It  here  rises  in  a  nearly  vertical 
cliff  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  feet,  and  is  somewhat  variable  in 
purity.  For  the  most  part,  it  has  a  slaty  cleavage,  and  on  close  inspection,  is 
observed  to  be  composed  of  alternating  bands  of  micaceous  specular  iron  and 
quartz,  tinged  red  by  the  peroxide  of  Iron ;  but  there  are  occasional  belts  of 
granular  texture,  and  apparently  of  greater  purity.  These  lamince  are  nearly 
vertical,  exhibiting  few  contortions,  and  range  with  so  much  uniformity,  that 
the  observer  would  be  inclined  to  refer  both  the  slates  and  the  iron  to  a  common 
origin."  «  «  «r 

Foster  &  Whitney,  Eeport  on  the  Geology  of  the  Lake  Superior  Land 
DUtrkt,  Part  ii.  pp.  60—7  (Abridged). 

*  "  The  iron  ore  of  Lake  Superior  It  %  it  can  be  quarried — for  it  is  not 
mining — and  placed  upon  the  railway  carriages,  ready  for  transportation,  for  less 
than  one  dollar  (four  shillings  and  two  pence)  per  ton.  The  average  value  of  the 
ore  is  from  60  to  70  per  cent.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  portion  of  Michigan  can 
produce  all  the  iron-ore  that  is  necessary  to  supply  the  world  with  iron  for  ages, 
without  sensibly  diminishing  the  quantity,  or  enhancing  the  value  thereof." 

The  first  shipment  of  ore  made  in  1855,  was  1,457  tons* 

in  1856  there  were  shipped.  11,597  „ 

1857  „  ..  26,184  „ 

1858  „  ..  30,827  „ 

1859  „  ..  80,000  „ 

1860  „  .•  150,263  „ 
1861^8  „             ..  299,583  „ 

1864  „  ..  235,123     „ 

Total  in  ten  years 834,534  tons. 
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— resemble,  as  well  in  structure  as  in  composition,  the 
Itabirite  *  and  Jacotinga  t  of  Brazil.  Of  other  ores 
and  metals,  however,  the  traces  are  few-J 


"  The  pig-iron  produced  in  1858  was 2,000  tons. 

1869   „    6,000     „ 

1860   ,,    , 6,600 


ft 


Total  in  three  yean 14,600  tone. 

In  1860  "  the  average  yalae  of  the  ore  on  the  docka  ready  for  ahipment, 
was  about  three  dollars  [twelve  shillings  and  sixpence]  per  gross  ton,  and  of 
pig  iron  from  twenty  .to  twenty-five  dollars  [four  pounds  three  shillings  and  four 
pence  to  five  pounds  four  shillings  and  two  pence]  per  ton." 

The  manufacture  of  pig-iron  '*  commenced  at  the  Pioneer  Works,  near  fhe 
Jackson  Mine,  in  1858,  *  •  *  but  the  ColUnsville,  Forestville,  Morgan, 
Northern,  and  Greenwood  furnaces  have  been  since  erected.     %  %  4t 

**  The  blasts  are  driven,  in  some  cases  by  water — which  is  abundant  and  can 
be  used  during  the  severest  winters,  but  in  some  cases  by  steam,  the  gas  from  the 
furnace  been  taken  as  fuel.  The  usual  pressure  is  2  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and 
the  temperature  620^  F. 

"  Charcoal  [the  only  combustible  used  in  the  furnace)  is  made  almost  entirely 
in  kilns  26  to  30  feet  in  diameter,  and  26  to  30  feet  high,  shaped  like  a  straw 
bee-hive,  and  capable  of  burning  30  or  40  cordt  in  17  days ;  20  to  26  of  these 
kilns  are  required  for  each  furnace,  and  they  are  scattered  through  the  forest  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  heavy  timber.  Maple  and  birch,  with  some  hemlock, 
are  the  woods  charred ;  2|  eorda  are  found  to  produce  100  bushels.  Charcoal 
is  now  being  delivered  at  1 1  cents  [five  pence  halfpenny]  per  bushel,  by  contract 
It  requires  12^  bushels  of  charcoal  to  reduce  one  ton  of  iron,  and  the  furnaces 
produce  from  10  to  18  tons  in  24  hours.  The  flux  used  is  a  limestone  found 
near  the  railroad,  and  which  does  not  cost  over  36  cents  [one  shilling  and  five 
pence-halfpenny]  per  ton  of  iron.  *  «  «  The  cost  of  making  iron  is  now 
(1866)  about  thirty  dollars  [six  pounds  and  five  shillings]  per  ton.  «  «  « 

**  Land,  from  which  may  be  cut  an  average  of  60  oorda  (6,400  cubic  feet)  of 
wood  per  acre,  may  be  bought  at  from  two  dollars  and  a  half  to  four  dollars 
[ten  shillings  and  five  pence  to  sixteen  shillings  and  eight  pence]  per  acre  in 
liundreds  of  places  along  the  shores  of  the  lakes.  Two  competing  lines  of  rail- 
way already  lead  from  the  mines  to  the  lakes." 

LBOxsLATxriiE  OP  MICHIGAN,  1861 ;  Beport  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
SeneUe  and  House  of  Repreeentativee  ;  No.  xix.  p.  6.  Lahbobk,  Mining 
Journal  (6th  Aug.,  1866)  xxxv.  p.  609  (Abridged). 

•  Ante,  pp.  211, 214,  219, 221, 224,  226, 227, 237, 242, 244, 248—9, 261,  298. 

t  Ihid,  pp.  212,  214,  219,  223—4,  227,  229,  230—6,  242,  246,  261^81 ; 
Fig.  20. 

X  **  The  results  of  our  enquiries  have  led  us  to  believe,  that,  aside  firom  iron, 
the  metallic  products  of  the  azoic  series  will  prove  of  little  value.    We  have 
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Veins  of  granite  penetrate  the  lower  hornblendic 
rocks,  but  do  not  extend  to  the  calcareo-siliceous  slates. 

The  nearly  horizontal  beds  of  sandstone,* — which 
occur  in  the  plains  and  on  the  smaller  hills,  but  never 


not  seen  a  regular  Tvell-defined  vein  of  any  extent,  with  well-defined  wall-rocks 
and  gangnes  differing  from  the  enclosing  mase.  There  are  fissures  and  irregular 
rents  which  contain  metallic  products,  such  as  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron  [galena,  black  oxide  of  manganese],  &c. ;  but  they  differ  from 
prodttCttTc  lodes  in  their  want  of  continuity  and  parallelism." 

FoBTBB  &  Whitnbt,  RtpoH  on  the  Geology  of  the  Lake  Superior 
Land  Dutrict^  Part  ii.  p.  82. 

*  The  *'  sandstone  appears  along  nearly  the  entire  southern  shore  of  the  Lake, 
from  Sant  Ste.  Marie  to  Fond  du  Lac,  its  continuity  being  interrupted  in  only 
a  few  points,  where  the  trappean  or  granitic  ranges  have  been  for  a  short  distance 
denuded  of  the  sedimentary  beds  which  were  originally  deposited  upon  them. 
The  general  trend  of  the  southern  shore  is  east  and  west,  but  at  a  nearly  equal 
distance  from  each  end  of  the  Lake,  the  regularity  of  its  outline  is  broken  by  a 
projecting  point  of  land,  which  extends  for  sixty  or  seventy  miles  in  a  north-east 
direction,  gradually  curving  round  to  the  east.  This  is  Point  Keweenaw,  the 
locality  where,  by  the  present  generation,  the  copper-bearing  veins  were  first 
opened  and  worked."^WHXTNST,  Metallic  WeaUh  of  the  United  Statee,  p.  251. 

Geological  Map  of  the  Lake  Huperior  Land  Dietrict;  by  J.  W.  Foster  &  J.  D. 
Whitney.    Bivot,  Annaiee  dee  Minee,  6me  S6rie,  yii.  p.  229. 

**  The  sandstones  repose  nearly  horisontally  on  the  basset  edges  of  the  slates, 
or  occupy  the  depressions  in  the  granite."  %  4:  *  But  "  while  the  granite 
ranges  attain  in  places  an  elevation  of  1,200  feet  above  the  lake,  the  sandstones, 
except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  trap,  do  not  reach  higher  than  360  feet,  «  «  4it  . 
Consequently,  the  granites  and  slates  rise  up  like  islands  through  this  great  waste 
of  sandstone." — Fosteb  &  Whitnbt,  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Lcie  Si^perior 
Land  Dietriet,  ii.  pp.  110, 114, 122. 

'*  Wherever  the  sandstone  comes  in  contact  with  the  granite,  or  prior-formed 
schists,  it  is  observed  to  have  a  slight  inclination  away  from  the  older  rocks, 
rarely  exceeding  8®  or  10°."— JWa,  p.  136. 

«  At  a  distance  from  all  igneous  action  where  the  sandstone  has  been  regularly 
deposited  and  npt  subjected  to  any  disturbing  influences,  it  appears  to  be  made 
up  almost  entirely  of  angular  firagmente  of  nearly  pure  quarts,  which  are  hardly 
held  together  by  any  visible  cement.  The  grains  are  generally  of  the  size  of  a 
pin's  head,  and  often  present  crystalline  faoete.  «  «  «  In  general,  however, 
it  is  somewhat  coloured  by  a  trace  of  iron.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  trappean 
rocks,  it  becomes  highly  charged  with  iron  and  calcareous  matter." 

Ibid,  pp.  190—1. 

Near  Portage  lake  **  some  of  the  strataconsist  of  silex,  with  thin  plates  of  mica 
interspersed,  whilst  others  contain  portions  of  alnmine,  coloured  red  by  oxide  of 

HH  H 
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reach  the  higher  ranges, — unconformably  overlie  the 
lower,  and  abut  on  the  upper,  slates ;  though  here  and 
there  they  touch  the  granite. 

Quartz — sometimes  the  only, — is  always  a  principal 
component ;  felspar  is  generally  abundant ;  and,  near 
4he  granite,  mica  is  also  a  common  ingredient.  Thin 
layers  of  conglomerate,  containing  nodules  of  quartz 
Bnd  small  angular  masses  of  granite,  occur  at  intervals ; 
and  calcareous  matter  is  largely  diffused  through  upper 
members  of  the  series.  Many  portions  are  whitish  or 
greyish ;  but  yellow  and  brown  are  the  prevailing  hues. 

The  position  *  and  organic  contents  of  this  deposit 

iron.  %  %  %  AX  Iron  river,  and  at  sevoral  other  pointe,  the  sandstone  is  very 
fissile  and  of  dark  colour,  resembling  a  slaty  rock.  %  %  %  Ou  Torch  riyer  the 
sandstone  %  %  %  consists  of  yellow  or  red  grains,  without  any  visible  cement^ 
enclosing  quartsose  pebbles  and  patches  of  dove-ooloured  clay." 

F08TB&  ft  Wbithbt,  Report  on  the  Qeohgy  of  the  Lake  Smperiar  Land 
Dietriet,  i.  pp.  110—15. 
«<  In  general  this  sandstone  is  composed  of  fine  grains  of  quarts  and  fekpar, 
together  with  rounded  particles  of  prunitiye  and  trap  rocks ;  and  it  is  important 
to  remark  that  no  fragment  of  the  Silurian  foesiliferous  limestones,  known  to 
occur  to  the  northward,  was  ever  noticed  in  its  conglomerates.  Grains  of  mica 
are  sometimes  abundant,  especially  near  its  contact  with  the  granite.'* 

Bayvtkld,  Q^Mrterly  Journal  of  the  Oeoloffical  Society,  i.  p.  453. 
BiTOt,  AnnaUi  dee  Mines,  5me  66rie,  yii.  p.  229. 

*  "  There  seems  no  reason  to  think  that  this  formation  can  be  more  recent 
than  the  old  red  sandstone ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  it  appears  in  the 
St.  Mary's  at  low  levels,  forming  nearly  horisontal  strata  at  the  bottom  of  Lake 
George,  whilst  the  horisontal  fossiliferous  limestone  of  Sugar  Island  and  St. 
Joseph's  rises  into  higher  ridges,  so  as  to  make  it  highfy  probabk  that  the  sand- 
stone occupies  the  inferior  position ;  and  that,  moreover,  a  sandstone  is  known 
very  generally  to  underlie  transition  limestone  in  Canada  and  the  United  States : 
when  all  this  is  taken  into  account  it  is,  perhaps,  not  unlikely  that  the  sandstone 
in  question  may  belong  to  the  Silurian  rather  than  the  Devonian  period." 

Batvibld,  Quarter^  Journal  of  the  Qeohgioal  Society  ofJUondon^  i.  p.  453. 

"  The  almost  unintermpted  continuity  with  which  this  rock  can  be  traced 
even  from  its  eastern  extension  through  Canada  and  along  the  northern  shore  of 
Lake  Huron  to  the  St.  Maay's  river,  and  thence  westerly,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to 
Its  true  position  and  identity  in  age  with  the  Potsdam  sandstone  of  New  York. 
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show  that  it  belongs  to  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  the 
lowest  fossiliferous  *  group  of  North  America. 


If  we  were  at  a  loss  in  thus  tracing  it  continuously,  we  have  still  the  eyidence 
of  the  succeeding  fossiliferous  strata,  which  show,  conclusively,  the  same  re- 
lations to  this  sandstone  as  they  do  to  its  equivalent  in  New  York.*' 

Foster  &  Whitnbt,  Report  on  ths  Geology  of  the  Lake  Superior 
Land  District,  ii.  p.  133. 
"  The  evidence  afforded  hy  the  facts  collected  by  my  friend  and  associate 
Mr.  Murray  (published  in  our  Report  of  Progress  for  1847-^8),  on  the  Grand 
Manitoulin,  La  Cloche,  and  other  islands  [in  Lake  Huron]  %  %  %  w  clear, 
satisfactory,  and  indisputably  conclusive.  On  these  islands,  the  Potsdam  sand- 
stone, the  Trenton  limestone,  the  Utica  slates,  and  the  Loraine  shales,  successive 
formations  in  the  lowest  fossiliferous  group  of  North  America,  were  each,  in  one 
place  or  other,  found  %  It  %  resting  in  unconformable  repose,  in  a  nearly  hori- 
zontal position  upon  the  tilted  beds  and  undulating  surface  of  the  quarts  rock 
and  its  accompanying  strata,  •  *  •  The  conclusive  evidence  thus  given  of 
the  Huron  [formations]  would  appear  to  settle  that  of  the  Lake  Superior  rocks 
in  the  position  given  to  them  by  Dr.  Houghton,  the  late  State  Geologist  of 
Michigan,  as  beneath  the  lowest  known  American  fossiliferous  deposits ;  and  in 
this  sequence  those  of  the  Huron,  if  not  those  of  Superior,  would  appear  to  be 
contemporaneous  with  the  Cambrian  series  of  the  British  Isles." 

L00A.N,  Report  of  the  British  Aeaoeiation  for  1861,  Part  11.  pp.  60 — U 

Bigsby,  Qeol.  Trans,  i.  N.8.  p.  193. 

•  «  The  TrUobite  occurs  on  the  Menomonee,  while  we  have  the  Lingula  every- 
where.'*— FoaTBR  &  WuiTNXT,  Report  of  the  Geology  of  the  Lake  Superior  Land 
District,  ix.  p.  131. 

"  In  1845  Mr.  Forrest  Shepherd  brought  from  Tequamenon  Bay,  two  speci- 
mens of  sandstone  containing  LinguliB.  The  rock  was  composed  of  rounded 
grains  of  quartz,  cemented  by  calcareous  matter.  %  %  ffi  In  a  small  fragment 
were  parts  of  five  separated  valves  of  Lingula,  two  of  them  nearly  entire.  The 
form  of  the  entire  shell  is  round-obovate,  and  more  elongated  in  proportion  to 
its  breadth  than  the  ordinary  specimens  of  L.  prima  from  the  same  sandstone  ia 
New  York.  Nevertheless  I  am  not  prepared  to  describe  it  as  a  distinct  species* 
>»  *  « 

<*  Specimens  from  the  Escanliba  river,  in  t)ie  lower  part  of  the  calciferoa» 
sandstone,  resemble,  in  all  their  important  characters,  those  from  Tequamenon 
Bay.  From  the  comparison  of  specimens,  I  am  inclined  to  unite  all  these  in  one 
species.  *  *  *  The  calcareous  beds  on  the  St.  Croix  river  are  crowded  with, 
the  valves  of  this  species,  and  another  so  closely  resembling  the  L.  antiqtMf  that 
I  have  not  found  characters  to  warrant  the  separation. 

"  From  the  number  of  individuals  occurring  in  the  small  fragment,  fron^ 
Tequamenon  Bay,  it  is  evident  that,  at  that  point  the  rock  was  highly  charged 
with  these  forms  of  organic  life,  *  «  « 

"  In  connection  with  the  Lingula}  on  the  Escan&ba  river,  I  collected  a  number 
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Keweenaw  Point — an  irregular  obtuse-angled  tri- 
angle, of  which  the  sides  measure  respectively  about 
ninety,  sixty-five,  and  fifty  miles,* — consists,  for  the 
most  part,  of  sandstone,  intersected  by  ranges  of  trap, 
which  are  often,  but  not  always,  associated  with  con- 
glomerates.t  The  first  band  extends  from  the  north- 
eastern headland  to  Sand  bay,  a  distance  of  eighteen 
miles,  but  it  rarely  exceeds  five  furlongs  in  breadth.^; 


of  obscurely  pointed  triangular  bodies,  like  those  described  In  the  Palaeontology 
of  New  York  as  Theomf  «  *  * 

'*  In  the  Iiake  Superior  district,  the  only  fossils  seen  in  the  Potsdam  sandston*, 
in  addition  to  these  just  described,  are  fragments  of  one  or  more  species  of 
Trilobites,  which  were  found  on  the  Menomonee  river.  These  have  the  charae- 
ters  of  the  Ogygia  or  Brontes ;  but  those  in  possession  of  the  survey,  are  too 
imperfect  to  admit  of  satisfactory  determination.  A  farther  examination  of  the 
prolongation  of  this  sandstone  across  the  interval  between  Lake  Michigan  and 
the  Mississippi  and  St.  Croix  rivers,  has  resulted  in  satisfying  us  that  the  sand- 
stones of  the  two  termini  are  identical  in  age,  and  the  Trilobites  specifically  the 
same." — Hall  (Fobtbb  &  Whitney's),  R^ort  mi  the  Geology  of  the  Lake 
Superior  Land  District,  pp.  203 — 6. 

Bigsby,  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geoloffieal  Society  of  London,  ziT.  pp.  838-9, 
434—5;  XV.  pp.  279—80. 

o  «  On  nomme  points  de  Keweenaw  la  langue  de  terre  qni  s'avanee  vers  le 
milieu  de  la  c6te  m^ridionale  du  lac,  en  formant  one  courbe  dont  la  convexity 
est  toum^e  vers  le  nord."— Bitot,  Annates  des  Mines,  5me  S^rie,  yii.  p.  206. 

t  **  At  the  head  of  Keweenaw  Point  the  trappean  rocks  are  associated  with 
conglomerates." — Fostbb  &  Whitnbt,  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Lake 
Sugperior  Land  District,  l  p.  69.  Geological  Map  of  the  Lake  Stgperior  Land 
District. 

%  "The  enter  belt  of  trap,  occupying  the  extreme  northern  portion  of  Ke- 
weenaw Point,  is  less  than  a  mile  in  width,  and  preserves  a  great  degree 
of  uniformity  throughout  its  entire  course,  o  •  •  From  the  extremity  of 
Keweenaw  Point,  it  extends  westerly  for  about  eighteen  miles  in  a  curvilinear 
direction,  and  passes  into  the  lake  at  the  eastern  point  of  Sandy  bay.  Through- 
out most  of  this  distance  it  is  protected  from  the  action  of  the  surf  by  a  thick 
belt  of  conglomerate,  but  at  several  points  the  water  has  broken  through  this 
sea-wall  and  excavated  spacious  harbors  in  the  igneons  belt.  Copper,  Agate, 
Grand  Marais,  and  Eagle  Harbors  are  included  in  this  belt,  and  owe  their  origin 
to  a  common  cause."— Fobtxr  &  Whitnbt,  Rq)ort  on  the  Geology  of  the  Lake 
Superior  Land  District,  i.  p.  60. 
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The  second^  or  principal,  band,  however,  traverses  the 
entire  length  of  the  promontory,  and,  there,  varies  from 
Jess  than  a  mile  to  more  than  four  miles  in  width ;  but 
in  neighbouring  portions  of  the  Upper  Peninsula 
[of  Michigan],  as  well  as  Wisconsin,  it  is  still  wider.* 
As  the  central  differ  from  the  outer  portions  of  this 
formation ;  these — which  also  present  some  diversities 
of  composition — are  commonly  particularized  as  the 
northern  and  southern  trap-ranges.f  Near  the  ex- 
tremity of  Keweenaw  Point  both  ranges  are  slightly 
convex  towards  the  north,  but  on  the  whole  they  bear 
nearly  east  and  west;  further  inland,  however,  the 
principal  range  assumes,  gradually,  a  north-easterly 
and  south-westerly  strike ;  J  but  in  the  Peninsula — 
once  more  deflected,  though  in  an  opposite  direction — 
it  trends  IS"" — 26''  north  of  east  and  south  of  west.§ 


*  '<  A  trap  range  starts  from  the  head  of  Keweenaw  point  and  runs  west  twenty 
miles ;  then  ennring  to  the  south-west,  crosses  Portage  lake  near  its  head,  and 
the  Ontonagon  river  twelve  miles  from  its  month,  and  is  thence  prolonged  into 
Wisconsin,  Its  length  is  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles ;  its  width 
from  one  to  twelve." — ^Fobtbk  &  Whitnby,  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Lake 
Superior  Land  Dietrict,  x.  p.  34. 

fllnd,  pp.61— 4. 

{  "  On  tracing  into  the  interior  the  ranges  which  approach  the  Lake  at  the 
extremity  of  Keweenaw  Point,  they  are  found  to  extend  in  a  general  south- 
westerly direction  along  the  whole  line  of  the  Lake,  at  a  few  miles  from  it." 

WuxTMBT,  Metallic  WeaUh  of  the  UnUed  Siatee,  p.  262. 

'*  La  direction  est  h  peu  pr^s  E, — 0.  auprds  de  Copper- Harbor;  elle  toume 
un  peu  vers  le  sud  a  Vextremit^  de  la  pointe  de  Keweenaw,  et  rers  I'ouest  elle 
devient  progressivement  N. — E.  &  S. — 0.  •  #  4b  Aupr^  du  lac  Portage, 
cette  direction  est  N.  55^  E,  k  8.  36^  O.,  et  plus  loin,  vers  I'Ontonagon,  elle  est 
noUblement  diff<grente,  N.  Gd''  £.  k  S.  66''  W." 

Bitot,  Annaiee  dee  Minee,  5me  86rie,  yix.  pp.  210, 215. 

i  In  1847  the  magnetic  variation  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  was 
6°  36'  B.— WH1TTLB8BY  (F08TBB  &  Whitmbt'b},  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the 
Lake  Superior  Land  District,  ii.  p.  3*16. 
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Throughout  this  tortuous  course,  however,  it  maintains 
a  general  parallelism,  as  well  to  the  heds  of  sandstone 
on  either  side,  as  to  the  coast*  On  opposite  sides  of 
the  crystalline  rock,t  which  occurs  in  the  principal 
range,  the  beds  of  trap  and  conglomerate,  together 
with  the  sandstones  adjoining  them,  incline  opposite- 
ly;;{;  the  northern  and  north-western  portions,  towards 
the  north  and  north-west,§ — the  southern  and  south- 
eastern towards  the  south  and  south-east.  || 

The  central  crystalline  mass,  which  consists  of 
greenstone,  is  rarely  interlaid  by  other  rocks;  on 
both  sides,  however,  the  trap-rocks  frequently  alter- 
nate   with   broad   bands  ^   and   lenticular   bodies  of 

*  Foster  &  Whitney,  GeolofficeU  Map  of  the  Lake  Superior  Land  District. 
Bivot,  Annalee  dea  Mines,  5me  Serie,  tii.  PI,  VJI, 

t  '*  La  chalne  *  *  *  est  compos^e  de  trapp  crystalliD,  porphyritique  et 
sy^Ditique,  dispose  par.bandes  mal  d^finieB  et  qui  paraissent  paralUles  k  la 
direction  g^n6rale  de  tons  les  terrains." 

BiYOT,  Annaiea  dee  Mines,  6me  S^rie,  tii.  p.  208. 

X  Foster  &  Whitney,  Eq^ori  on  the  Qeologyofthe  Lake  Superior  Land  District^ 
I.  p.  69,  Fisi.  6,   BiTot,  Annates  des  Mines,  5me  S6rie,  Yii.  PL  VIIL  Figs.  2,  4. 

{  Foster  &  Whitney,  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Lake  Si^)erior  Land  District, 
I.  p.  63,  Fig.  4. 

**  Au  nord,  on  rencontre  d'abord  des  bandes  de  trapp  plongeant  vers  le  nord 
et  Ters  le  nord-ouest,  ensuite  des  couches  et  des  bancs  de  conglom^rat,  de  trapp, 
de  gr^s,  et  enfin  des  gr^s  pareils  k  ceuz  du  nord,  et  pr^sentant,  comme  euz,  une 
inclinaison  decroxssante  quand  on  les  obserre  en  des  points  plus  ^loign^s  de 
I'aze  du  soul^Tement." — Bitot,  Annates  des  Mines,  6me  S6rie,  Tii.  p.  208. 

I  **  Au  sud  *  *  4r  le  gres  s'appuie  sur  le  trapp  et  plonge  vers  le  sud  sous  un 
angle  asses  fort,  mais  qui  devient  de  plus  en  plus  faible,  kmesure  que  la  distance 
au  trapp  est  plus  grande." — Ibid,  p.  207. 

*'  Le  versant  meridional  plonge  vers  le  sud  et  vers  le  sud-est,  sous  un  angle 
assez  variable,  mais  compris  en  g6n^ral  entre  35°  ct  65°;  le  versant  septentrional 
pr6sente  Tinclinaison  inverse  vers  le  nord  et  nord-ouest,  sous  un  angle  de  30°  k 
36°.  Plus  I'ouest  Tinclinaison  est  plus  grande ;  et  dans  la  region  d*Ontonagon 
elle  atteint  66°r^Ibid,  p.  208. 

H  **  In  the  central  portion  of  the  range  *  «  *  beds  of  conglomerate,  of  very 
inconsiderable  thickness,  occur  between  heavy  masses  of  trappean  rock.    As  we 
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conglomerate.*     In  the  Keweenaw  district  thick  beds 


recede  *  4k  «  in  either  direction,  we  find  that  the  belts  of  trap  become  thinner, 
the  conglomerate  predominates,  but  gradually  disappears,  and  is  succeeded  by 
sandstone."-- Whitnbt,  Metallic  WeaUh  of  the  United  States,  p.  253. 

**  North  of  the  Little  Montreal  river  four  alternations  of  trap  and  conglomerate 
were  observed." — Fostbb  &  Whitney,  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Lake 
Superior  Land  Dittriet^  i.  p.  62. 

'*  Near  Copper  Falls  mine  *  *  «  there  are  not  less  than  five  repetitions 
of  [coarse]  sandstone  and  trap  withio  the  distance  of  2000  feet." — Ibid,  p.  63. 

**  Sur  les  plans  de  la  mine  de  Copperfalls  [Pointe  de  Keweenaw]  «  «  «  les 
^paisseurs  horizontales  des  bancs  et  des  couches  de  trapp,  de  conglom^rat  et  de 
gr^s,  sont  les  suivantes. 

Greenstone  ••• 500*00  mMres     273*3  ftns. 

Trapp  oompacte,  grenu,  amygdalo'ide  •  2,100*00    „         1,148*3    „ 

Conglom^rat     8*50    „               1*9    „ 

Amygdaloide     26*50     „              14*5    „ 

Conglom^rat  et  gr^s    32*60     „              17*8    „ 

Trapp  en  grande  parte  amygdaloide . .  130' 00    „             72*1     „ 

Conglom^rat  et  grfts    13*00     „               7*1     i, 

Amygdaloide     10*50    „                5*7     „ 

Or^ 8*25     „                4*5     „ 

Amygdaloide    110*00    „              60*1     „ 

Conglom6rat  et  grH    133  00    „             72*7    „ 

Amygdaloide    5800    „             31*7    „ 

Grande  zone  de  conglom^rat  et  gr^s..  1,660*00    „           907*7    „ 

Amygdaloide    • jusqu' au  lac." 

RiYOT,  Annates  des  Mines,  5me  Serie,  tii.  pp.  214—15. 
**  Aupr^s  du  lac  Portage  %  *  %  tiu  sud,  le  trapp  crystallin  et  porphyritique 
passe  presque  imm^diatement  sous  les  conglomerate  et  sous  les  grds ;  au  nord, 
li  est  recouvert  par  des  bancs  successifs  de  trapp,  compacte,  grenu,  amygdaloide, 
^pidotique,  s^par^s  les  uns  des  autres  par  des  lits  tr^s-minces  ou  par  des  couches 
de  conglomerate  et  de  gr^s."— /5ui,  p.  215. 

'*  In  township  50,  range  39,  the  trap  is  flanked  on  the  north  by  a  belt  of  con- 
glomerate, which  occupies  a  width  of  one-fourth  of  a  mile.  Numerous  alter- 
nating bands  of  igneous  and  aqueous  rocks  are  obserred." — Fostbb  &  Whitnbt, 
Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Lake  Superior  Land  District,  i.  p.  73. 

<'  Au  sud-ouest  du  lac  Portage  et  jusque  bien  au  delil  de  la  rividre  Ontonagon, 
la  disposition  g^n^rale  des  terrains  est  en  grande  partie  la  mdme  qu'  &  la  Pointe 
de  Keweenaw." — Bitot,  Annales  des  Minss^  5me  S^rie,  yii.  p.  215. 

Logan,  Report  of  the  British  Association  (1851),  Part  ii.  p,  60. 

*  '*  Interstratified  with  this  [the  northern  trap]-belt,  throughout  its  entire 
range,  we  observe  numerous  lenticular  masses  of  conglomerate,  which  appear 
to  affect  the  courses  of  the  veins,  as  well  as  their  productiveness." — Fostbb  & 
Whitnst,  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Lake  Superior  Land  District,  i.  p.  62. 
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of  chlorite  *  sometimes  divide  the  sandstones  and  con- 
glomerates from  the  trap  for  several  miles ;  but  near 
Ontonagon  layers  of  epidotef  prevail. 

The  anticlinal  axis,  of  crystalline  greenstone,  is 
flanked,  on  both  sides,  by  trap-rocks  which — whether 
of  granular,  compact,  or  crystalline  structure, — often 
interlie,  but  sometimes  enclose,  bodies  of  amygdaloid 
and  conglomerate.;]: 


*  From  the  cliffs  of  hornblende  and  labradorite  north  of  the  Montreal  river 

"  a  band  of  conglomerate  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  in  thickness  can  be  traced 

almost  uninterruptedly  for  a  distance  of  twenty-fiye  miles.    At  the  Cliff  and 

North  American  mines  abed  of  chlorite  rock  occupies  a  corresponding  position.*' 

FosTBB  &  Whitney,  Retort  on  the  Geology  of  the  Lake  Superior  Land 

Diitrict^  I.  p.  62  (Abridged). 

A  belt  of  chlorite,  which  expands  to  about  150  feet  in  thiekness,  between  the 
trap  and  sandstone  near  Lac  la  Belle  4b  *  4b  *'  is  found  to  continue  almost 
uninterruptedly  to  Portage  lake ;  always  preserving  the  same  relation  to  the 
rocks  above  and  below  it.    Such  occurrences  are  not  uncommon  in  this  district." 

Ihid,  pp.  65—6  (Abridged). 

"  A  red  and  green  chlorite  rock,  fissile,  but  not  stratified,  enveloping  masses 
of  amygdaloid,  is  seen  %  *  «  on  an  affluent  of  the  Torch  river."— 7ft«l,  p.  67. 

t "  In  township  50,  range  50,  west  of  the  Ontonagon  «  ♦  «  a  vein-like  mass 
of  epidote  can  be  traced  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  for  a  consider- 
able distance  along  the  course  of  the  formation;  «  «  «  It  has  no  perceptible 
walls,  and  on  either  side  it  may  be  seen  graduating  into  the  trap." — Ibid,  p.  74. 

"  On  section  35,  is  a  high  cliff  made  up  of  irregular  alternating  bands  of 
amygdaloidal  trap  and  amygdaloidal  epidote.''— J5i<f,  p.  75. 

}  "  The  usual  mineral  components  of  the  trap  are  labradorite  and  angite, 
with  a  smaller  proportion  of  various  other  minerals,  amongst  which  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron,  chlorite,  and  epidote  are  the  most  abundant^  with  smaller  quan- 
tities of  the  seolitic  minerals  and  calc-spar,  as  aecidentsl  ingredients.  The 
feldspathic  and  augitic  portions  are  usually  finely  granular,  and  form  a  compact 
homogeneous  paste,  in  which  the  others  are  embedded;  and  the  recognized 
differences  in  the  characters  of  the  different  trappean  beds  do  not  seem  to  depend 
BO  much  on  chemical  composition  as  on  mechanical  structure ;  as  they  seem  in 
most  cases  to  contain  the  same  or  very  similar  mineralogical  components,  in  very 
different  conditions  of  mechanical  aggregation." 

Whitmet,  MetaUic  WeaUh  of  the  United  States,  p.  253. 

**  Le  trapp  forme  des  banes  trds-diff£rents  lea  unes  des  autres  par  leur  aspect 
et  par  leur  structure.    La  roohe  paratt  6tre  un  melange  plus  on  moins  intime 
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The  central  portions  of  both  ranges  consist,  mostly, 
of  labradorite  and  hornblende;  yet  chlorite  is  also 
plentiful ;  and  epidote — though  of  merely  local  occur- 
rence— is  often'  abundant.  The  structure,  ordinarily, 
is  crystalline ;  but  distinct  crystals  of  either  principal 
ingredient  are  frequently  imbedded,  in  masses  of  the 
other,  and  in  mixtures  of  the  rest* 


d'amphibole  hornblende  et  de  feldspath  Labrador :  oes  min^ranz  sont  parfois 
en  cristauz  distinets,  parfois  en  grains  imperceptibles." 

Bitot,  A$males  dea  Mines,  5me  S^ie,  vii.  p.  225. 

*  Le  greenstone  est  «n  trapp  k  texture  eristalline,  contenant  beauconp  d'am- 
pkibole  et  de  chlorite ;  la  couleor  de  la  rocke  est  pins  ou  moina  fonc^e^  suirant 
la  proportion  assez  variable  du  feldspath."— Z&uf,  p.  228. 

'*  The  summit  of  the  Bohemian  mountain  $t  it  4t  consists  of  chlorite  and 
feldspar  of  a  highly  crystalline  texture.  *  «  •  Beds  [of  trap]  are  found 
dipping  firom  it  like  the  strata  of  detrital  rocks." — Fostbr  &  Whxtnbt,  Bepcrt 
en  the  Qeology  of  the  Lake  Superior  Lamd  Dietriet,  x.  p.  139. 

**  South  of  the  Phemix  mine  the  feldspar  predominates  oyer  the  hornblende, 
giying  the  rock  a  light  color.  «  *  *  The  Albion  range  is  capped  with  this  rock, 
which  appears  in  abrupt  precipices  two  or  three  hundred  feet  in  height.  At  the 
d|2f  mine,  the  upper  portion  of  the  precipice  is  composed  of  dark  crystalline 
greenstone— the  hornblende  largely  predominating,  which  exhibits  a  mottled  or 
varioloid  appearance.  At  the  Albion  mine  the  feldspar  again  predominates,  and 
the  rook  becomes  in  some  degree  porphyritic— ^/Me^^  pp.  64,  140. 

"  In  a  dark  crystalline  greenstone  from  the  summit  of  the  ridge  at  the  Cl{/^ 
nine,  three  distinct  minerals  were  recognised;  one  is  nearly  colorless^  or  slightly 
tinged  with  green,  and  appears  to  be  feldspathio,  another  is  of  a  dark-green  color, 
«nd  resembles  ehlorite,  while  the  third  is  apparently  pyroxene  or  hornblende. 
Occasional  crystals  of  magnetic  iron  occur. 
'*  Its  analysis  as  a  whole  gave 

Silica...; 50-20 

Alnmina 16*48 

Protoxide  of  iron  •  •  • .  1 3*79 

Lime.««» ••    5'47 

Magnesia 8*62 

Soda 4*75 

Water   174 


100.    "— i5*i,ii.pp.87— 8, 
**  At  the  Adveniwe  mine  the  rock  is  a  hard,  crystalline,  greenstone,  somewhat 
porphyritic,  traversed  by  occasional  strings  and  veins  of  calc-spar  and  epidote." 

Ibidf  I.  p.  141. 

Ill 
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In  composition  the  trap-rocks  differ  but  little  from 
the  greenstones;  except  that  chlorite  may  occur  in 
larger,  and  hornblende  in  smaller,  proportions ;  *  cal- 
careous-spar and  oxydulated  iron,  however,  appear  in 


•  V  At  the  NortMoett  mine  in  the  s«me  belt  of  trap  in  which  are  contained  the 
ellwand  North  American  mines  *  •  «  the  rock  is  a  dark  gray  compact  trap, 
occaBionally  amygdaloidal. — Fostbb  &  Whitney,  Beport  on  the  Qeohgy  of  th« 
Lake  BuperioT  Land  Di$triett  i«  P*  135. 

'<  In  township  56»  range  32  •  «  «  the  trap  consists  of  a  reddish  and  greenish 
chlorite  rock,  with  imbedded  amygdaloid."-*/6u{,  p.  67. 

"  The  only  Tariety  of  trappean  rock  occurring  in  the  Keweenaw  Point  range, 
in  which  the  ingredients  are  distinctly  visible,  •  4b  «  we  find  to  be  made  up  of 
■a  light-red  felspathic  portion,  having  the  character  of  labradorite,  of  a  dark- 
green  foliated  mineral,  which  is  probably  pyroxene,  chlorite  and  magnetic  iron«" 

Ihidf  II.  p.  90. 

**  At  the  Qmney  mine  *  <•  «  the  rock  oonsists  of  a  dark-brown  chlorite  trap, 
-vnih  beds  of  amygdaloid.  Between  the  junction  of  these  rocks  native  copper 
is  observed  in  sheets." — Ihid,  i.  p.  65. 

<<  Between  Portage  lake  and  the  Fire-Steel  river  4t  4t  •  the  following  varietieB 
«aay  be  recognised  ;•— 

**  Compaet'treg^^-^TBXjing  in  «olor  and  texture,  and  occasionally  taking  into 
its  composition  a  large  proportion  of  chlorite,  and  a  greenish  magnesian  mineral. 
Some  varieties  are  exceedingly  fine-grained  and  close  in  their  texture  «  •  • ; 
-others  contain  a  very  large  percentage  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.  «  «  •  The 
fiuctuations  of  the  needle  often  indicate  the  presence  of  the  trappean  rocks  where 
they  are  effectually  concealed  by  detritus  and  soiU  4t  fk  % 

"  Porphyritie  trap.  The  base  of  this  rock  oonsists  of  fine-grained  trap,  through 
^hich  are  diffused  long  and  distinct  crystals  of  white  fekpar.  4t  4t  % 

^'  EpidoU  trap  occurs  at  many  points  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ontona- 
gon river,  occupying  a  space  of  several  miles  in  length.  The  compact  trap  often 
passes  gradually  into  it,  the  epidote  replacing  the  hornblende.  Seams  of  quarts 
and  calc-spar  containing  copper  are  accompanied  by  epidote,  which  graduates  on 
either  side  into  compact  trap." — Ibid,  pp.  69,  79  (Abridged). 

**  At  the  Minnesota  mine  «  «  «  the  rock  is  a  dark  gray,  mottled  trap  of  a 
granular  texture,  with  occasional  almond-shaped  cavities  throughout  it.  It 
breaks  into  rhomboidal  blocks,  and  readily  yields  under  the  drill.  Its  constitu- 
ents are  hornblende,  feldspar,  and  chlorite."— l^^uf,  p.  134. 

'<  La  chlorite  et  le  fer  oxydul6  entrent  presque  toujours  en  notable  proportion 
dans  la  composition  du  trapp,  et  dans  les  cavit^  on  trouve  asses  fr^uemment 
des  cristaux  trds-beaux  de  prehnite,  d*analcime  et  d'^pidote. 

'*  La  chlorite  est  souveut  en  proportion  tellement  forte,  que  le  trapp  paratt  4tre 
njx  m^l^ge  de  feldspath  et  de  chlorite,  renfermant  tr^s-peu  d'amphibole." 

Bitot,  AnmUe  dee  Minesj  dme  S€rie,  yu,  p.  225. 
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notable  quantities ;  *  whilst  epidote, — perhaps^  associ- 
ated with  augite,t — exists,  at  intervals  only,  as  before. 
Some  portions  are  compact,  others  granular ; :]:  but 
certain  peculiarities  of  composition  and  structure, 
characterize  each  of  the,  rather  ill-defined,  beds§  in 
this  part  of  the  system.  The  compact  varieties,  how- 
ever, exhibit  now  and  then  traces  of  crystallization ;  % 
but  the  granular  layers  often  enclose,^  though  some- 
times they  pass  into,**  amygdaloid.    Of  this  important 


*  <*  Le  fer  ozydttl^est  presqae  toi^ours  en  petiU  cristaiu^oemabks,  qnelque- 
foiB  oependant  on  ne  pent  le  distinguer  il  la  Tue  simple;  mais  sa  presence  est 
tonjoursaooiM^  par  Taction  ^lergetiqaeproduitesurraiguilleaimant^e.  %  $t  4t 

**  L'^pidote  yerte  plus  ou  moins  m^lang^e  de  quarts  et  de  calcaire,  se  pr^sente 
en  masses  considerables  entre  les  bancs  de  trapp  et  p^n^tre  k  une  asses  grande 
distance  dans  la  roche  amygdaloide.  ♦  *  * 

<*  Les  cristaux  dSfinis  d'6pidote,  de  prehnite,  d'analcime,  ete.»  sont  en  relation< 
avec  les  fllons  qui  trayersent  le  trapp ;  lis  ont  6te  rencontres  plus  fir6quemment 
k  la  pointe  de  Keweenaw  que  partout  ailleurs."  Ibid,  pp.  225 — 6. 

t "  We  may  consider  it  to  be  demonstrated  that  augite  is  formed  wheneyer  tiie 
process  of  cooling,  and  consequently  of  crystalFization,  is  rapid ;  and  hornblende 
when  it  is  conducted  more  slowly. "^P^nny  Cyclopadia,  iii.  (Augite),  p.  85. 

t "  La  structure  des  bancs  de  trapp  pr^ente  de  nombreuses  yari^t^s. — Certaines 
bancs  sont  oompactes,  trds-durs  et  tr^-charg^s  d*amphibole ;  d'autres  ont  une- 
tezture  grenue  et  contiennent  beaucoup  de  feldspath,  yisible  en  cristaux  blancs 
et  roses  ;  ils  sont  aussi  dnrs  que  les  premiers  et  ne  sont  pas  consid^r^  comme 
exer^ant  une  bonne  influence  sur  la  richesse  des  filons.." 

BiyoT,  Afmales  dea  Mine^  5me  S^rie,  yii.  p.  226. 

}  ^  The  contoizr  of  the  bedded  trap  is  yery  different  from  that  of  the  unbedded 
trap.*' — FoeTBB  &  Whitkbt,  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Lake  Superior  Land 
Dittrid,  i,  p.  64. 

I  '*  A  I'est  le  trapp  cristallin  •  *  4b  est  remplac^  par  le  trapp  compacte." 

BiyoT,  Annalee  dee  Mines,  5me  S^rie,  vii.  p.  209. 

%  **  Between  Portage  lake  and  the  Montreal  riyer  %  It  %  the  amygdaloid  is 
found  irregularly  scattered  through  the  trap,  but  by  no  means  so  abundantly  as 
west  of  the  Ontonagon  river."— Fostbb  &  Whitney,  Report  on  the  Geology  of 
the  Lake  Si^oerior  Land  Dieiriet,  i.  p.  69* 

••  '<  On  the  north  of  the  conglomerate  belt  [which  extends  from  the  eastern  end 
of  Keweenaw  Point  to  the  CliJ^  mine]  the  greenstone  gradually  becomes  less 
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Buite  the  different  individualfl  closely  resemble  the  trap- 
rocks  respectively  adjoining  them,*  in  both  structure 
and  composition ;  except  that  they  are  frequently 
traversed  by  short  and  almost  microscopic  lines  of 
tremolite  or  some  similar  mineral ;  and  that  reniform 
cavities,  generally  less  than  an  inch  in  length,  occur 
at  unequal  intervals  throughout.  Some  of  these  are 
empty ;  but  in  various  places  many  are  lined  or  filled 
with  either  chlorite,  felspar,  quartz,  prehnite,  calcareous 


•rystalline  and  eompaot.    At  length,  by  an  impereeptible  efaange,  the  roek  i* 
lonnd  to  haie  become  amygdaloid." 

Whitmbt,  MHaUie  WtaUh  of  the  United  Statee,  p.  267. 

*  **  The  base  of  the  amygdaloidal  trap  is  generally  a  flne-grained^  homogeneous 
dark  coloured  mixture  of  hornblende  and  labrador,  with  numerous  amygdules— 
some  of  which  are  an  inch  in  their  longitudinal  direction— filled  with  different 
mineral  substances.  letween  the  Algonquin  location  and  Agogebio  lake,  epi- 
dote  frequently  accompanies  the  amygdaloidal  trap :  west  of  the  last-named  place. 
It  resembles  more  nearly  the  trap  of  Keweenaw  Point,  and  is  associated  with 
large  quantities  of  the  zeolites.  Where  epidote  fills  the  cayities,  it  presents  a 
radiated,  crystallised  texture.  %  It  *  Generally  the  yesicles  of  the  epidote  are 
occupied  by  quarts,  often  radiated.  The  quarts  is  frequently  coloured  green  by 
the  presence  of  epidote. 

**  The  seolitio  minerals  often  form  so  large  a  portion  of  the  roek  that  it  dis- 
integrates and  falls  to  pieces  after  a  short  exposure.  At  the  Atbu  location 
%  %  lit  they  are  so  abundant  that  they  are  found  not  only  in  all  the  Tesidea 
of  the  trap,  but  are  distributed  through  it  in  large  TeiU'like  sheets." 

FoSTsa  &  Whitmbt,  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Lake  Superior  Land 
Dietrictf  i.  pp.  69—70. 

**  LaTari^te  de  trapp  la  plus  remarquable  est  cellequ'on  nomme  I'amygdaloTde; 
elle  est  ^minemment  m^tallifdre,  c*est  &-dire  qu'elle  encaisse  les  parties  les  plus 
riches  des  filons  productifs  explores  jusqu'li  present.  Elle  est  en  g4n6ral  de 
couleur  trds-fonc6e,  agit  fortement  sur  Taiguille  aimant^e,  et  pr^ente  de  nom- 
breuses  cayit^  arrondies,  communiquant  entre  elles  par  les  fissures  presque 
imperceptibles,  remplies,  *  4b  *  par  des  min^raux  divers. 

"  C'est  une  roche  bulleuse  et  finement  fissur^e,  dispos^e  en  bancs  plus  irr^u« 
liers  que  ceux  des  antres  Tari^t^s  de  trapp.  i^  #  *  Les  min^raux  qui  remplissent 
les  csTit^s  sont ;  le  quarts,  hyalin,  I'agate,  le  feldspath^le  caloaire  blancspathique^ 
la  chlorite  fibreuse  et  rayonn^e,  T^pidote,  la  prehnite,  Tanaleime  et  mdme  le 
cuirre  natif. 

**  Chaque  banc  d'amygdaloi'de  a  ses  min^raux  particuliers :   h  la  pointe  de 
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spar,  epidote,  zeolite,  analcime,  Laumonite,  or  native 
copper*  often  encrusted  with  virgin  silver. 

The  conglomerates  which  frequently  interlie,  but 
are  sometimes  enclosed  in,  the  trap-rocks^t  consist  of 
rounded,  though  often  roughish,  masses ;  of  ordinary 
or  amygdaloidal  trap,  for  the  most  part ; ;};  but  blocks 
of  quartz-rock,  enveloping  small  crystals  of  ozydu- 
lated  iron,  occur  at  intervals.  The  greenish,  reddish, 
or  chocolate-coloured  cement  in  which  they  are  im- 
bedded, is,  usually,  trappean;  but  nests  and  thin 
strings  of   calcareous   spar,   and   traces  of  siliceous 

*  _  .  . 

Keweenaw,  au  nord  et  au  sud  da  GreexiBtone,  les  noyaux  sont  prxnoipalement 
form^  de  chlorite,  de  quarts  et  de  feldspath ;  au  milieu  de  la  xone  m^tallif&re  da 
Bord,  un  banc  d*amygdaloide  a  M  p^n^tr6  par  les  matidrea  des  fllons  Toisins, 
•  ••.»» 

"  Auprds  du  Portage  et  dans  la  contr6e  d'Ontonagon,  la  roche  amygdaloide 
est  de  m^me  p^n6tr6e  par  V^pidote,  le  calcaire,  le  quarts,  la  chlorite ;  le  cuiTre 
aatif  ne  se  pr^eente  que  dans  le  Toisinage  imm^diat  des  filons." 

RiTOT,  Annalet  des  Minetf  6me  S^rie,  yii.  p.  227. 

***At  the  Northwestern  mine  the  shaft  was  sunk  through  a  dark-brown 
amygdaloid,  with  little  adhesion  between  the  particles — the  amygdules  being 
filled  in  places  with  natire  copper,  exhibiting  occasional  points  of  silver.   South- 
ward [this  formation]  is  circumscribed  by  a  belt  of  hard  crystalline  greenstone." 
FosTBB  &  Wkitnbt,  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Lake  Superior  Land 
District,  i.  p.  138. 

t  '*  The  conglomerate  occurs  in  lentiform  masses  Tariable  in  number  and 
thickness.  On  Keweenaw  Point,— where  they  are  numerous,  possess  much 
regularity,  and  range  with  the  trap,— their  united  thickness  exceeds  five  thousand 
feet.  •  «  *  In  the  Ontonagon  district  they  are  less  numerous,  but  near  tha 
Montreal  riyer  they  expand  to  an  enormous  thickness.'*-^/iM{,  p.  101. 

<*  Limited  belts  are  occasionally  seen,  but  cannot  be  traced  continuously  foF 
any  considerable  distance." — Ibidf  p.  103. 

{  "  Nodules  of  trap  enter  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  conglomerates."' 
Bayvibld,  Quarterlif  Journal  of  the  Geological  Soei^,  i,  p.  453* 

**  The  conglomerate  consists  of  rounded  pebbles  of  trap,  almost  inyariably  of 
the  yariety  known  as  amygdaloid,  •  •  •  and  rounded  fragments  of  a  jaspery 
rook  *  *  *  the  whole  cemented  by  a  dark-red  iron  sand.  •  •  •  It  is  not  un- 
usual to  meet  with  strata  composed  entirely  of  arenaceous  particles  associated 
with  the  conglomerate  beds ;  and  where  these  expand  to  a  considerable  thick- 
ness the  associated  sandstone  appears  in  alternating  bands  of  white  and  red. 
The  trappean  pebbles  often  attain  a  magnitude  of  eighteen  inches  in  diameter. 
Their  surfaces  do  not  present  that  smooth,  polished  appearance  which  lesults 
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matter,  are  not  uncommon.  Most  of  the  kernels  and 
much  of  their  matrix,  seem  therefore  to  have  had  a 
common  origin.* 

The  rocks  of  Keweenaw  Point  are  traversed  by  two 
sets  of  joints ;  f  one  bearing  a  few  degrees  east  of  north 
and  west  of  south,  the  other  about  east  and  west. 
Towards  Ontonagon,  however,  the  meridional  series  is 
less  developed,  but  the  nearly  east  and  west  joints  are 
numerous. 

The  general  directions  of  the  trap-rocks,  joints,  and 
lodes^  are  shown  on  the  opposite  page. 

from  the  attrition  of  water.  At  we  recede  [from  the  trappean  range]  the  amjg- 
daloidal  pebbles  diiappear,  and  are  replaced  by  arenaoeouB  and  argillaceoos 
particles." — ^Fostbb  ft  Whxtnbt,  Report  on  the  Qeotogy  of  the  Lake  Superior 
LandDietriett  i.  pp.  99—100. 

**LeB  conglomerate  oontiennent  des  galets  arrondis  de  toute  grosseury  de 
trapp  compacte,  amygdaloide,  cristallin,  porphyritiqne  et  de  jaepe,  o'est  i-dire 
de  toutes  les  roches  dures  autres  que  le  granite  ezistant  dans  la  contr6e ;  ils 
sont  emp&t^s  dans  un  ciment  compacte  qui  paratt  dtre  compost  des  m^ea 
mati^res.  Les  grds  subordonn^s  dont  les  couches  sont  comprises  dans  la 
formation  des  conglom^rats,  sont  form6s  de  grains  de  quarts  et  do.  feldspath^ 
dans  un  ciment  ferrugineux.  •  *  * 

«  En  obserrant  attentivement  les  galets  arrondis  des  conglom^rats,  on  dis- 
tingue des  fissures  trds-fines,  remplies  par  du  calcaire  spathique,  qui  paraissent 
se  continuer  dans  la  p&te. 

**  Auoun  fossile  n'a  encore  M  signal^  dans  les  conglom^rats  •  •  •  ," 

EiYOTy  Annalet  des  Mines,  5me  S^rie,  Tii,  pp.  228—9. 

*  "  The  appearance  of  the  conglomerate  is  seen  to  be  allied  with,  and  suIh 
ordinate  to,  that  of  the  igneous  masses ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  a  result 
of  the  combined  action  of  the  two  classes  of  agencies  by  which  the  trap  and 
the  sandstone  were  formed.*' 

Whitnbt,  MetaUie  Wealth  of  the  United  States,  p.  2^3. 

**  Les  lits  de  conglomerate  et  de  gr^s  qui  s^parent  lea  bancs  de  trapp,  les 
altemanees  que  pr^sente  la  partie  sup6rieure  de  la  formation  trapp^nne,  et 
prineipalement  Timmense  6tendue  et  la  r6gularit6  de  ces  alternancesi  semblent 
indiquer  que  les  trapps  ont  6t6  produits  en  m6me  temps  que  la  formation  86di- 
mentaire  et  non  pas  post6rieurement  aux  d6p6ts  des  couches." 

Bitot,  Annales  des  Mines,  6m.e  S6rie,  Tii.  p.  234. 

t  '*  The  main  [joints]  fissures  pursue  a  course  yarying  but  a  few  degreea 
«  from  the  *  *  *  meridian. — Fobthb  ft  WHiTNBTy  Meport  on  the  Geohgy  of 
the  Lake  Superior  Land  District^  u  p.  108, 
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Owing  to  flexures  of  the  priocipal  trap-range, 
continuous  portions  in  the  neighbouring  metal- 
liferous districts  differ  in  direction*  somewhat 
more  than • 22^ 

Meanwhile  the  lodes  which  traverse  it  at 
Keweenaw  Point,  vary  in  strike  f  from  those 
which  interlie  it  at  Ontonagon,  no  less  than  •  •  • .  66^ 

At  Keweenaw  Point  the  angles  included}  by  the  lodei  and  trap-rocks  )  ^.o 

aTerage  about  f  '  ^  • 

Near  Ontonagon      ,,        §  ,,  „  17^ 


•  Foster  &  Whitney,  Geological  Map  of  the  Lake  SHpmor  Land  DUtriel, 
Whitney,  MeUaUe  WeaUh  of  the  United  States,  p«  262.  Birot,  Atmaiee  dee 
Mines,  5me  S^rie,  Tii.  pp.  210,  215.    Ante^  p.  396. 

t  The  directions  of  the  lodes  in  different  parts  of  Cornwall  and  DeToa, 

average— Saint  Just ••  36^  N.  of  W. 

Saint  Itss • 8^  N.  of  W. 

Marazion 1^  S.  of  W. 

Gwinear^fto 2°  N.  of  W. 

Helston.... 16°  S.  of  W* 

Camborne 20°S.^f  W. 

Kedruth,  Gwennap,  and  St.  Agnes. .  22°  S.  of  W. 

SaintAustell 13°  S.  of  W. 

Tavi8tock,&c 9°  S.  of  W. 

Mean   4°  S.  of  W. 

Hbkwood,  Cornwall  OeoL  TVioiw,  T.  p.  860. 

t  "  On  Keweenaw  Point  one  system  of  veins  is  well  defined.  Their  bearing 
is  north  of  west— the  mean  of  sereral  obserrations  giving  north  21 1  west.  So 
true  is  this,  that  no  permanently  productive  vein  has  been  discovered  thus 
far  which  varied  16°  from  this  course,  which  is  at  nearly  right  angles  to  the 
formation.*' — Foster  &  Whitnbt,  Geological  Export  on  ike  Lake  Si^erior 
Land  District^  u  p.  167. 

"  Dans  la  region  qui  s'^tend  depuis  I'extrteit^  orientale  de  la  Fointe  jusqu'i 
la  mine  Albion,  les  filons  transversaux  sont  extrdmement  nombreuz,  leur  dis- 
tance ordinaire  parait  comprise  entre  200  et  600  metres,  et  tons  sont  ii  pen  prds 
perpendiculaires  k  la  direction  du  trapp :  quelques-uns  paraissent  faire  exeeption 
«t  couper  les  bancs  sous  un  angle  plus  ou  moins  aigu  ;  mais  en  les  6tudiant  avee 
attention,  on  pent  reconnaltre  qn'ils  sont  des  veines  d6tach6es  d'un  filon  princi- 
pal ou  qu*ils  ne  s'^tendent  en  diagonale  qu'entre  deux  filons  normaux." 

RnroT,  Annates  des  Mines,  6me  S^rie,  tii.  p.  249, 

{  '*  In  the  Ontonagon  region  *  *  *  the  veins  run  with  the  formation  instead 
«f  cutting  it  at  right  angles,  like  those  of  Keweenaw  Foint." —  Fostbr  ft 
Whitnbt,  Geological  Report  on  ike  Lake  Sn^perior  Land  District,  i.  p.  168. 

**  The  mode  of  occttxrenoe  of  the  cupriferous  deposit!  of  the  Ontoni^oa 
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All  lodes  exhibit  many  flexures ; — as  well  vertical 
as  horizontal;*  and  in  some  instances  they  have 
different  bearings  f  in  the  same  neighbourhoods. 

The  following  columns  show  the  extreme  and 
average  dips  of  lodes  having  difierent  directions.:]: 


region  differs  materially  from  that  exhibited  by  the  yeini  of  Keweenaw  Point. 
They  are  characterixed  by  a  constant  parallelism  with  the  line  of  strike  of  the 
formation."— WamniT,  MetaOio  Wealth  of  the  United  Statee,  p.  286. 

"  Tons  les  gisements  explores  jusqn'ii  present  [dans  le  contr^e  d'Ontonagon], 
sont  dans  le  trapp,  et  sont  paralUles,  en  direction,  aux  terrains." 

Bitot,  Annaiee  dee  Minee,  6me  S^rie,  Tii.  p.  267. 


*  ''  At  the  Cliff  mine  belts  of  rock  form  parts  of  great  cnnres,  not  sensibly 
differing  from  straight  lines  in  short  distances,  bat  whose  diyergence  must  be 
quite  perceptible  in  an  extent  of  500  feet. 

Weitxcxt,  MetaHie  WeaUh  of  the  United  States,  p.  277. 

t  At  Lae  la  BeUe  mine  two  sets  of  Teins  hare  been  observed — one  bearing 
north  26|^  west,  which  appear  to  be  the  main  ones,  and  another  bearing  north 
80^  east."— FOBTBB  &  WHiTxni-z,  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Lake  St^erior 
Land  Dietriet,  i.  p.  139, 148—9. 

At  Copper  FaUe  "  seyeral  veins  are  nearly  parallel  with  each  other,  their  course 
being  north  22^  to  25^  west.  They  hare,  in  almost  every  case,  been  traced  across 
the  whole  width  of  the  belt  of  trap  north  of  the  greenstone,  a  distance  of  more 
than  a  mile.  *  «  ♦  Two  of  these-— the  Copper  Falls  and  Hill— -veins  only 
have  been  worked  to  any  extent.  «  «  • 

**  In  this  mine  a  remarkable  feature  has  been  discovered,  which  Is  unlike  any- 
thing yet  noticed  on  Point  Keweenaw.  This  is  the  occurrence  of  a  metalliferous 
bed  included  in  the  foimation,  and  parallel  with  it.  This  stratum,  which  has  been 
intersected  in  the  works  on  both  lodes,  is  about  100  feet  thick ;  and  a  fissure 
It  It  m  between  it  and  the  overlying  bed,— a  bluish  granular  trap,*-is  filled  with 
veinstone.  This  east  and  west  vein  is  distinctly  worked  on  the  surface  at  the 
Copper  FaUe  mine,  where  it  contains  small  bunches  of  copper.  The  bed  under- 
lying it  4t  *  •  is  of  a  brownish  color,  quite  soft,  snd  everywhere  filled  with 
copper."— Whithst,  MetaUie  WeaUhofthe  United  States,  pp.  264—5. 

Bivot,  Annates  des  Mines,  5me  S^rie,  tii.  pp.  265,  297 — 304. 

X  Foster  &  Whitney,  Report  on  the  QeoXogy  of  the  Lake  Superior  Land  District, 
I.  pp.  127—151 ;  ni.  pp.  760—4.  Whitney,  Metallic  Wealth  of  the  United 
States,  pp.  262—301.  Bivot,  Annates  des  Mines,  5me  S^rie,  yii.  pp.  245—326. 
Ante,  p.  405,  Note  {. 
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The  lodes  of  Eeweenaw  Point  have,  therefore,  an  ayerage  dip  of  77*^ ;  * — 
but  those  near  Ontonagon              „  „  66^  t  only. 

Of  53  lodea  in  the  Keweenaw  district,  37  (0*7)  ha^e  an  easterly, 
,,                       ,,                and  16  (0'3)  a  westerly  dip, 
whilst  65     „    at  Ontonagon (1  '0)  all  dip  towards  the  north. 

Other  obvious  influences  scarcely  need  recapitulation. 

The  following  columns  set  forth  the  extreme  and 
average  widths  of  lodes  having  different  directions 
and  dips. 

I 


Dips. 


li.E.    ( 
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feet 
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2-0^0 

2-2ir 


0*6§ 


2-4 


"  *  The  dip  of  most  of  the  yeins  in  this  district  is  nearly  perpendicular,  and 
generally  pretty  regular,  the  underlay,  or  deviation  from  a  vertical  line,  being 
rarely  more  than  8  or  10  degrees." 

Whztnbt,  Metallic  WeaUh  of  the  United  SicUes,  p.  260. 

t  At  Ontonagon  "  true  veins  coincide  in  direction  with  the  beds  of  rocks,  but 
dip  at  a  different,  and  usually  a  greater  angle,  in  the  same  direction  with  the 
formation." — Ibidj  p.  287- 

t  o.,  8.,  II.     Greatest, — smallest, — mean.         §  Single  observations, 
il  Lodes  having  similar  directions,  but  opposite  dips. 
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The  lodes  in  Keweenaw  Point,  thereforei  average  2*4  feet  in  width ; 
those  near  Ontonagon  ,y  „       8*2    ,,        „ 

The  following  columns  afford  a  comparison  of  the 
mean  directions,  dips,  and  widths,  of  the  lodes  in 
different  districts.* 

Directions.  Dips.         Widths. 

feet. 

Keweenaw 29°  Sa  of  B.  &  N.  of  W.f  ...  77n  ...  2-4  § 

Ontonagon S?**  N.  of  E.  &  S.  of  W.f  ...  56°$  ...  3-2  § 


*  The  average  directions,  dips,  and  widths  of  lodes,  and  cross-veiM  in  Cornwall 

and  Devon  are^ 

Dizections.  Dips.  Breadths. 

feet. 

Lodes 4°  Na  of  E.  &  S.  of  W about  70"^ 3-6i 

Cross-veina  . .  a .    38°  S.  of  E.  &  N,  of  W „     80° 4*03 

Henwood,  CornufaU  Geol.  Trans,,  v.  pp.  247,  260,  277, 279,  Tobies  CI.,  CIIL, 
ClV.f  CVI.i  Ante,  p.  309. 

t  Anie,  p.  406.        X  Ibid,  p.  407.        }  Ibid,  p.  409— Swpra. 
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The  ingredients  of  the  lodes^  and  their  relations  to 
those  of  the  adjoining  rocks,  may  be  conveniently 
described  together. 

Keweenaw  Point. 

(a.)  Immediately  north  of  the  crystalline  green- 
stone^* some  two  miles  and  a  half  south-east  of  Eagle 
river,  the  Meadow  mine  has  been  opened  in  a  coarse, 
granular  trap-rock,  composed  chiefly  of  labradorite 
and  hornblende,  but  containing  also  much  chlorite.t 
Small,  isolated,  masses  of  quartz  occur  at  intervals; 
and  short,  thin,  lines  of  calcareous-spar, — mixed  some- 
times with  epidote — here  and  there  traverse  the  other 
constituents.  A  few  of  the  beds — which  are  seldom 
well  defined — show  traces  of  amygdaloidal  structure. 

Within  a  width  of  forty  fathoms  three  lodes  were 
(in  1852)  wrought  J  to  a  depth  of  about  thirty  feet; 


viz.- 


Directions. 
Dips  .... 
Widths  .. 


North,  or  Ncrthreoit^ 


vetn. 


..  25'*— 46«»  W.  of  N.— E.  of  S. 


•  •  •  •  S»"^S.  »V.  68  —70     .•«.•• 


1 


one  vein  ,,  1*0  —  1*5  foot  \ 
two  veins..  0*6  &  0*8    „    > 


Middle  vein. 


26<*  W.  of  N.— 
E.  of  S. 

N.— N.E.  65°— 
70^ 

. ...  2*5  feet  . . . . 


South,  or  South- 
west, 


25«  W.  of  N.— 
E.  of  S. 

8.— S.W.  66°— 
75°, 

0-6— 0'8  foot. 


(  0-6— 0' 
(  Aline. 


In  all  these  the  most  abundant  ingredient  is  trap; 
which  sometimes  encloses,  but  is  frequently  enclosed 


•  Whitney,  Metattie  Wealth  of  the  United  States,  p.  255.    Ante,  p.  328. 

t  Ante,  pp.  399,  401. 

^In  1853  four  yeins  were  wrought.— Whitney,  Afeto^^  WeaUhoftJ^  United 
•     States,  p.  266. 
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\u,  quartz  or  calcareous-spar.  These  now  and  then 
occur  separately ;  but  more  commonly  they  are  mingled, 
though  unequally  in  different  places.  Smaller  quanti- 
ties of  chlorite  are  scattered  amongst  the  other  minerals; 
epidote  appears  from  time  to  time ;  and  in  narrow  parts 
of  the  lodes  Laumoiiite  prevails.  Mammillary  con- 
cretions of  prehnite  often  incrust  the  granules,  threads, 
plates,  and  masses  of  native  copper ;  which  are  numer- 
ous in  the  calcareo-siliceous  portions ;  especially  where 
the  neighbouring  (Country)  rock  is  of  amygdaloidal 
character. 

The  directions  of  these,  as  well  as  of  many  other 
hdesy  both  in  Keweenaw  Point  •  and  at  Ontonagon,"* 
may  be  traced  by  ranges  of  cuttings  t  and  heaps  of 


*  "  Upon  Keweenaw  Point  ancient  pits  have  been  found  extending  from  Sagle* 
river  eastward,  a  distance  of  tweWe  milesi  along  the  base  of  the  trap  range. 

"  For  a  distance  of  nearly  thirty  miles  [in  the  Ontonagon  district]  there  is 
almost  a  continuous  line  of  [similar  works]  along  the  middle  range  of  trap^ 
though  they  are  not  exclusively  confined  to  it." 

FosTBR  &  Whitmbt,  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Lake  Su^perior  Land 
DUtrict,  I.  p.  161. 

'*  Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  copper  region,  from  the  extremity  of 
Keweenaw  Point  to  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  Ontonagon,  •  «  « 
numerous  excavations  made  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  copper  have  been 
found,"— Whitnst,  MetalUe  Wealth  of  the  United  States,  p.  260. 

"  Les  vieux  travaux  sont  nombreux  au  nord  et  au  sud  du  greenstone,  dans  le 
district  de  la  poiote  de  Keweenaw ;  ils  sont  plus  nombreux  et  plus  importants 
dans  la  contr6e  d'Ontonagon,  k  Test  et  k  Touest  de  la  rividre." 

RivoT,  Annales  des  Mines,  5me  S6rie,  yii.  p.  280. 

t  The  Cliff  vein  "  has  been  traced  to  the  Lake,  and  found  marked  by  ancient 
excavators."— Whitney,  Metallic  Wealth  of  the  United  States,  p.  266. 

"  During  the  winter  of  1847—8  it  was  discovered  that  [at  the  location  since 
occupied  by  the  Minnesota  Company]  mining  operations  had  been  carried  on 
many  hundred  years  previously.  %  %  %  A  scries  of  open  cuts  had  been  made 
along  the  brow  of  the  hill,  *  ^k  *  from  which  had  been  taken  large  quantities 
of  rock,  and  probably  of  copper.**  The  line  "  of  ancient  excavations  was  quite 
perceptible,  even  under  a  covering  of  three  feet  of  snow;"  *  *  *  notwith- 
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rabbisb^''^  the  works  of  an  earlier  race  of  miners.  A 
few  of  these  ancient  openings  exceed  twenty  feet  in 
depth,t  but  many  are  less  than  ten  ; ;{:  traces  of  copper 
are  visible  in  most  of  them,  but  the  largest  masses  have 
generally  been  found  in  the  deepest  pits.§     Exhausted 


standing,  "  they  were,  in  great  measure,  filled  with  an  accumulated  mass  of  clayj 
sand,  and  mouldering  vegetable  matter." 

Jackson,  Report  on  the  Geological  and  Mineraloffical  Survey  of  Lands  in 

Michigan,  ill,  p.  745.   Whxtnxt,  MetaUic  Wealth  of  the  United  StaieSf 

p.  293. 

"  Near  the  Copper  FaUe  Mine  there  are  eztensiTe  ancient  workings  on  a 
metalliferous  belt;  which  is  of  a  brownish  color,  quite  soft,  and  eyerywhere 
filled  with  copper,"— Whitney,  MetaUic  Wealth  of  the  United  States^  p.  265. 

**  At  the  Forett  Mines  very  extensive  excavations  had  been  made  by  the  ancient 
miners,  and  quite  large  masses  of  copper  were  found  near  the  surface  in  cleaning 
out  the  old  workings,  of  which  there  are  four  parallel  rows  along  the  bluff." 

Ibid,  p.  297, 

Squier  &  Davis,  SmitJaonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  i.  pp.  279 — 81. 
Foster  &  Whitney,  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Lake  Superior  Land  District, 
I.  p.  159.  Henwood,  Reports  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  ComufoU,  xxzy.  ( 1853) 
p.  22.    Bivoty  Annales  dee  Mines,  5me  Serie,  vii.  pp.  278 — 82. 


*  **  The  rubbish  taken  from  the  mine  is  piled  up  in  mounds^  which  can  readily 
be  distinguished  from  the  former  contour  of  the  ground." 

Foster  &  Whitney,  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Lake  Superior  Land 
District,  p.  159. 

t  At  the  Minnesota  mine  '*  one  of  the  ancient  excavations  was  found  to  be  25 
feet  deep  on  the  vein,"  and  at  the  NcUional  Mine  **  a  shaft  had  been  sunk  in 
former  times,  to  a  depth  of  about  50  feet,  on  the  lode." 

Whitney  Metallic  Wealth  of  the  United  States,  pp.  293, 297. 

{  «  Les  vieux  travaux  sent  arr^t^s  k  une  faible  profondeur,  de  3  ik  12  mdtres, 
suivant  la  configuration  des  terrains,  et  n'ont  pas  '4t&  pouss^s  plus  bas  k  caostf 
des  eaux."— RiYOT,  Annales  des  Mines,  5me  S^rie,  vii.  p.  280. 

^  When  the  earlier  works  at  Minnesota  were  reopened  "  to  a  depth  of  18  feet, 
a  mass  of  native  copper  ten  feet  long,  three  feet  wide,  nearly  two  feet  thick,  and 
weighing  over  six  tons,  was  met  with.  It  had  been  raised  about  five  feet  firom  it» 
native  bed  by  the  ancient  miners,  secured  there  on  oaken  props,  and  abandoned 
apparently  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  raising  it  to  the  surface.  Every  pro- 
jecting point  which  was  accessible  had  been  taken  off,  so  that  the  exposed  surface 
was  smooth.    Below  this  the  vein  was  subsequently  found  filled  with  a  sheet  of 
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works  are  often  filled  with  broken  vein-stone.* 
Egg-shaped  and  reniform  masses  of  greenstone, 
porphyry,  and  quartzose-sandstone,  in  all  which  deep 
grooves  have  been  cut — probably  for  the  reception  of 
withes  or  thongs,  to  secure,  or  to  serve  as,  hilts, — lie 
scattered,  either  singly  or  in  groups,  amongst  the 
rubbish,t — as  well  in  the  underground  works  as  at 
the  surface — of  every  mine  in  both  districts.    They 


f> 


copper  fiye  feet  thick,  and  of  undetermined  extent  yertieallyandlongitadinallj. 

Jackson,  It^)ort  on  the  Geological,  and  Mineralogical  Survey  of  Lands  in 

Michigan,  iii.  p.  745.    Fosteb  &  Whitnbt,  R^aori  on  the  Geology  of  the 

Lake  Superior  Land  Dietrict,  I.  p.  159.    WHimBY,  M^dUie  Wealth  (f  the 

United  States,  p.  293. 

"  On  cleaning  out  an  ancient  shaft  which  had  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  ahont 

60  feet  at  the  National  Mine,  the  remains  of  stuUa  or  timbers  forming  a  scaffold- 

ing,  and  a  nearly  continuous  sheet  of  copper,  were  found." 

Whitnbt,  Metallic  Wealth  of  the  United  States,  p.  297. 

**  At  the  Central  Mine,  not  far  from  Eagle  Harbor,  a  mass  of  copper  was  found 
in  one  of  the  old  pits  that  weighed  forty-six  tons." 

Atlantic  Monthly  Magazine,  XT.  (March^  1865)  p.  310. 

*  "  These  primitive  workmen  seem  not  to  have  lifted  their  rubbish  to  the  surface, 
but  to  have  thrown  it  behind  them ;  thus  filling  their  abandoned  works  as  they 
proceeded*"— Hbnwood,  Reports  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall,  xxxv. 
(1853),  p.  22. 

"  At  the  Minnesota  Mine  an  ancient  opening  was  found  to  have  been  filled 
with  rubbish  as  the  miners  advanced."  Whittlbsbt  (Lecture  at  Montreal), 
Lake  Superior  Miner,  iii.  (12th  September,  1857)  p.  2. 

t  "  Large  quantities  of  stone  hammers,  or  boulders  of  an  ovoidal  shape,  with 
a  groove  cut  around  them  near  the  middle,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  attaching 
a  handle  with  a  withe,  were  found  buried  in  the  rubbish  which  filled  many  ancient 
works  at  the  Afinnesoto  Mine.  4s  %  4t  Furthermore  we  found  half-finished  scalp- 
ing-knives  and  spear-heads  in  the  soil  near  the  Eagle  river  copper  mine;  and  those 
instruments  bear  ample  evidence  of  their  Indian  origin."— -J ACKSOir,  Report  on 
the  Geological  and  Mineralogical  Survey  of  Lands  in  Michigan,  iii.  pp.  374, 745. 

**  The  amount  of  ancient  hammers  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Minftesota 
Mine  exceeded  ten  cart-loads.  «  4b  «  They  are  made  of  greenstone  or  por- 
phyry pebbles,  with  a  groove,  single  or  double,  cut  around,  by  which  a  withe  waa 
attached.  One  of  the  larger  class  weighed  39|  lbs. ;  smaller  specimens  were  of 
5  or  6  lbs.  each. 

**  In  addition  to  these  relics  a  copper  gad,  with  the  head  much  battered,  and 
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weigh  mostly  from  six  to  eight  pounds  each^  but  some 
are  much  heavier.  Notwithstanding  they  are  the 
hardest  pebbles  amongst  the  drifi,  in  the  beds  of  rivers^ 
and  on  the  lake-shores,  many  of  them  appear  chipped 
by  use.  Knives,  spear-heads,  a  goui  (wedge),  and  a 
chisel  of  hammered  copper ;  beside  a  broken  bowl  and 
some  shovels  of  wood;  have  bten  discovered,  from 
time  to  time,  in  and  near  the  mines. 

From  the  presence  of  wood-ashes  in  the  works,  it 
has  been  inferred  that  fire  was  occasionally  used  *  to 
soften  the  rock. 


a  copper  ohUely  with  a  sodut  for  the  reoeptioa  of  a  handle,  were  broiigkt  to 
light.  «  «  « 

*'  In  cleaning  out  one  of  the  pits  at  the  Foregt  mine  at  a  depth  of  ten  feet  the 
workmen  came  acroee  a  fragment  of  a  wooden  bowl  •  «  4k  ." 

F08TB&  &  WsxTNBTy  BqfOTt  on  the  Geoiogy  of  the  Lake  Stgterior  Land 
Duiria^  I.  p.  160—1. 

Sqttier  ft  Davie,  SmUhmmiim  Oonirihutioni  to  KnowUdge,  i.  p,  280.  Henwood, 
RgporU  of  ike  Rogial  ImtUtOion  of  CormcaO,  xzzt.  (1858)  p.  28,  Fig.  1,  2. 
Whitney,  MtiaiUe  WoaUh  of  tko  UmUd  SUUes,  p.  250.  Birot,  Atmak»  dot 
Mimop  5me  S6rie,  yu.  p.  279.  Laphan^  Smiikooman  ConinMkm$  to  JSunoIodgo, 
▼n.  pp.  74— -7.  Whittleeej,  Lake  Si^forior  Miner,  in.  (12th  September,  1857) 
p.  2.    AtkmHe  MmUMy  Midgaane,  xy.  (March,  1865)  pp.  308^10. 


*  "  Bemnante  of  charcoal  were  found,  at  numerous  places,  lying  on  the  but* 
face  of  the  rock."— Fostbb  ft  Wuitvbt,  Beport  on  tke  Oeohgg  of  tke  Lais 
Superior  Land  Diitrid,  i.  p.  161. 

**  Fragments  of  charcoal  haye  been  often  noticed,  indicating  that  the  method 
pursued  was  dmilar  to  that  still  employed  in  some  of  the  European  mines,  In 
the  use  of  fire  to  attack  the  rock." 

Wkitmbt,  MetaUie  Weafthofthe  Untied  8tate$,  p.  250. 

«  The  mode  of  mining  pursued  by  the  aborigines  was  to  buUd  fires  to  soften 
the  rock,  and  then  break  out  the  metal  by  means  of  stone  hammers." 

Whittlbsbt  (Lecture  at  Montreal),  Lake  Superior  MitteTf  nu 
(12th  September,  1857),  p.  2. 

Squier  ft  DaTis,  Smithtonian  Coniribuiione  to  i^un^edge,  i.  p.  280.  Bitot, 
Aimaiee  dee  Minee,  5me  S^rie,  vii.  p.  280.  AttanHo  Mofihfy  Magaxinef  XT. 
(March,  1866)  p,  811.    Ante,  pp.  51—2. 
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Pines  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter  were  still  growing 
on  ancient  heaps  of  rubbish,  at  the  Meadow  mine  in 
1862;  and  yet  older  and  larger  trees,  covered  the  earlier 
works  of  other  mines.* 

From  the  extent  of  the  earlier  works,t  and  from  the 
numbers  of  rude,  yet  serviceable,  tools  still  remaining,;]: 
it  may  be  inferred  that  a  large  population  was  once 
engaged  in  searching  for  copper ; — the  depths  of  nu- 
merous pits  §  show  that^n  them  at  least — operations 
were  long  continued ; — and  that  many  were  abandoned 
several  centuries  ago  is  shown  by  the  ages  of  the  trees  Q 


*  **  At  the  Vvletm  mine  extenelTe  open  cnts,  made  by  the  aadent  minen, 
hiTe  been  filled  nearly  to  a  level  by  the  aeenmnlation  of  soU»  and  we  find  trees 
of  the  laiigett  growth  itandlog  fn  the  depreadoni;  and  alao  find  that  tieet  of  a 
Tery  large  alie  have  grown  np  and  died,  and  deeayed  many  years  rinee  t  in  the 
same  plaees  there  are  now  standing  others  of  orer  three  hundred  years'  growth." 
SauxBB  ft  Datib,  Smithtamim  CfotUrikMmi  to  Siumtedff*,  i*  p.  280. 

**  Upon  an  [artifioial]  monnd  of  earth  we  saw  a  pine  stomp,  broken  fifteen 
feet  from  the  gronnd,  ten  Ibet  in  olroiimlBrenee,  whieh  mnst  hsTO  grown,  flourished, 
snd  died  since  the  earth  in  which  it  had  taken  root  was  thrown  out.  ICr.  Knapp 
[of  the  JltniMsola  mine]  counted  three  hundred  and  nine-five  annular  rings  on 
a  hemlock,  growing  under  similar  dreumstanoes,  which  he  felled  near  one  of  his 
shafts.  Thus  it  would  ^>pear  that  these  eiploitations  were  made  before  Golumbut 
started  on  his  voyage  of  diseoTsry/' 

Fosnot  ft  WHxnixT,  IU§HirimitheCMog^cfih$LtdUSiipeirioir 
LrndDiikidfUj^.  190. 

**  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  tiiat  the  timber  of  fiill  dse,  now  fiourishing  in 
the  old  excavationsy  is  of  the  second  growth  at  least  since  the  mines  were  deserted. 
*  *  *  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  same  species  of  tree  does 
not  immediately  succeed,  but  those  of  other  kinds  take  its  place." 

Whittibsbt  (Lecture  at  Montreal)  Lak$  Superior  Mimr,  nu 
<lSUi  September,  1857)  p.  3.  (Abridged.) 

Jackion,  Report  on  the  Oeoloffioal  and  Mimrahgieat  Survey  of  Lande  m 
Michigan,  nz.  p.  745.  Henwood,  Btporte  of  the  Royal  InetOntion  of  ComwaU^ 
XXXV.  (1853)  p.  23.  Whitney,  MetaUie  Wealth  of  the  United  Statee,  p.  250. 
Rivot,  Annalee  dee  Minet,  5me  S^rie,  vix.  p.  279.  Lubbock,  Pre-Hietorie  Timee, 
p.  202«    Atkmiie  MontMg  Uagasine,  xv.  (March,  1865)  p.  311. 


t  iln(0|  p.  412.       I /M,  p.  414.       {/W,p.413.       |  fihfim. 
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found  rooted  in  the  broken  vein-stone  and  other  nibbish 
with  which  they  were  mostly  filled  ;"**  but  whether 
all  were  wrought  at  the  same  time»t  or  by  the  same 
people,:);  is  unknown. 

Notwithstanding  the  extent  and  richness  of  the 
ancient  mine8»§  the  tools  and  weapons  of  copper,  yet 
discovered  in  and  near  them,  have  been  very  few ;  H 

•  AMi$,  p.  414. 

t  **  nana  tonte  U  contrte  dans  laqtieUe  lea  aiplonttona  rioentea  ont  algnal^ 
la  cui?ra  natify  on  a  eonatat^  rezistenea  d'aadena  traTauz  d'azploitation :  *  «  * 
en  d*antrea  pointa  lea  ezcatationa  paralaaent  bien  plna  modameayek  alNUidonte 
tout  r^oemmenU"    Sitot,  AimalM  de$  iftfiet,  toe  S6rie,  vn*  p.  279. 

'*  From  the  amount  of  work  aeoompUahed  hj  the  ancient  minora,  and  their 
want  of  iacilitiea,  their  operationa  mnat  have  extended  through  a  period  of  Ato 
hundred  yeara.  From  the  fiwt  that  no  remaina  of  houaea  in  that  aerere  dimata 
are  found,  no  roada  or  other  improrement  made  by  permanent  inhabitanta,  the 
oonduaion  aeema  inevitable  that  the  minea  were  wrought  only  in  aummer,  and 
that  by  aome  people  who  came  hither  for  the  purpoee,  and  departed  with  the 
approach  of  winter."—  WBimMBT  (Lectnra  at  Montreal),  Lake  Superior 
Minett  ni.  (13th  September,  1867)  p.  2. 

Ailmtie  MmUU^  MagttdmB^Ty.  (SCaxch,  1866)  p.  812, 

t  '*  An  will  aaaiga  to  theae  ezearationa  a  high  antiquity ;  but  whether  they 
were  made  by  a  race  diatinct  from  the  Indian  now  inhabiting  the  region,  ia  a 
matter  of  extreme  doubt"— FoeTnt  &  WHimBT,  Rtport  on  tha  Qeolog^  ^  Me 
XdU  Superior  Land  Dittriei,  i.  p.  162. 

*'  No  remaina  of  haUtationa  or  burial-plaoea,  which  might  Itimiah  a  due  to 
the  race  by  which  thia  work  waa  done,  haye  yet  been  found," 

WHmnnr,  MsUOie  Wealth  of  the  UnUed  SUatee,  p.  260. 

**  Bn  rapprochant  cea  faita  dee  renaeignementa  rapportte  par  lea  miaaionnairea 
j^auitea  et  lea  plua  andena  Toyagenra,  on  pent  condure  que  lea  minea  de  euivie 
natif  ont  M  de  tout  tempa  exploit^ea  par  lea  Indiena  peaux  rougea,  r^dant, 
en  laiaaat  aeulement  dea  exeuraiona  dana  la  contrte." 

Bitot,  Armalee  dee  Minee,  6me  S^rie,  vn.  p*  280. 

«•  Upon  a  general  conaideration  of  the  earth-worka  in  Wiaconain,  we  are  led 
to  the  inference  that  the  men  who  built  them,  and  thoae  who  flzat  opened  the 
Lake  Superior  copper  minea,  were  one  and  the  aame  people ;  and  that  they  were 
none  other  than  the  anceatora  of  the  preaent  race  of  Indiana." 

Lafham,  Smiiheoman  Coniribuiione  to  Showledge,  tu.  p.  26. 

Atlantic  Monthfy  Magaeine,  XT.  (March,  1866)  p.  312. 

i  Ante,  p.  413.  |  Jbid,  p,  416. 
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but  from  aboriginal  earthworks  in  Wisconsin/  Ohio,t 
and  Canada :{;  also,  axes,§  chisels,  ||  borers,^  tubes,^*^ 
knives^ttf  spear^heads,;)::}^  arrow-heads,§§  bracelet8»||| 
gorgets,^^  buttons,^**  and  beads  fff  a^,  from  time, 
obtained.    The  metal,  generally,  is  remarkable  for  its 

purity ;  "^Xt  ^^'  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  granules  of  native  silver 
are  embedded  in  the  copper,§§^ — ^a  mode  of  association 
peculiar  to  this  region. 

*  LaphuB,  8mith9onkm  ConiHb%diim$ to  KnowUdgtt Tn.pp.  1*92.  VHiittlaMy 
(Lacttira  at  Montreal),  Lake  S^penor  Ummr.  nx«  (12Ui  September,  18ft7)  p.  9L 
AikmtM  MmMff  Magemm^  zr.  (Maroh,  1865)  p.  812. 

t  Squler  ft  Dayb,  SmUkmmum  drntribyHom  to  Knowltdg;  z.  pp.  1— -800. 
Wbittlefex,  Ldko  Superior  Mimer,  xti.  p.  2.  AOmHe  JlonM^r  Jfayoma,  xt. 
p.  812. 

i  Sqoier  ft  DaTis,  Smiihtoman  ConiriMioni  to  XnoioUd^^  x.  p.  201. 
§  Rid,  X.  p.  197,  FSff.  81,  82. 

I  Lapham,  Ibid,  m.  p.  88,  JF^.  80. 

n  Sqoler  ft  Datlfli  liid,  x.  p.  200,  Fig.  86. 

—  Ibid,i.p.2Xn,Fi0.n. 

tt  Ibid,  I.  pp.  201—2,  Fijf.  87—8. 

it  iMd;  pp.  201—2,  Fig.  86—1, 2 ;  87—1, 2. 

H  Lapham,  iKd,  TU.  p.  77,  J^.  3, 4. 

II  Squier  ft  DaTii,  Ibid,  x.  p.  204,  Fig.  88. 
ITf  Ibid,  u  pp.  205—6,  Fig.  80,  90. 

••♦  Ibid,  X.  p.  207,  Fig.  94. 
ttt  i»«i  1.  p.  207,  Fig.  96. 

m  **  The  axes  were  found,  upon  analysis,  to  be  pure  copper, — unalloyed,  to  any 
peroeptible  extent,  by  other  metals."— iMd;  i.  p.  202. 

"  A  slice  of  copper  from  the  great  mass  at  the  Copper  Falle  mine,  was  found 
on  analysis  io  be  pure  copper.  «  «  «  A  strip  from  one  of  the  largest  masses 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Cliff  mine  was  dissoWed  in  pure  nitric  acid,  and  left 
♦  «  #  but  a  minute  portion  of  silez.  «  «  • 

**  A  piece  sawn  out  of  a  large  crystal  from  the  Cliff  mine  when  dissolved  ia 
pure  nitric  add  and  distilled  in  water  left  scarcely  0*00107  ito  weight  of  silez." 
JACXSOif,  Heport  on  the  OeohgicaX  and  Minerahgieal  Survey  of  lamde  m 
Miehigon,  iii.  pp.  476 — 6. 

{{{  As  the  copper  discotered  in  ancient  mounds  of  earth  "  is  occasionally  found 
combined  with  silTer  in  the  pecuUar  manner  characterixing  the  natite  deposits 
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All  these  tools,  weapons,  and  ornaments,  however, 
are  of  native  copper ;  for — notwithstanding  the  earlier 
miners  often  applied  fire  to  the  rocks,* — no  trace  of 
molten  t  metal  has  been  found  either  in  the  earthen 
mounds  or  in  the  mines. 

(i.)  The  North  American  mine  (Table  XI. )^ 
about  three  miles  and  a  half  south-west  of  Eagle  river. 


upon  the  ahores  of  Lake  Soperior,  we  are  led  to  eondade  tliat  it  was  prindpaU  j, 
if  not  wholly,  derived  from  that  region." 

SavixB  &  Datm,  SmUhwman  CotUriMioni  to  Kno^eUdge^  i.  p.  279. 

"  In  the  oopper  took  found  in  Ohio,  are  seen  spots  of  natiTO  sUver ;  a  iaot  well 
known  in  relation  to  Lake  oopper." 

WHimLBBST,  LakB  Supwicr  Miner,  in.  p,  2. 

*'  In  these  eopper  relics^  blotches  and  grains  of  native  silver  are  found." 

Atltmtic  MoniMjf  Magazine,  XT.  p.  309. 

**  The  natf TO  siher  is  seattered  through  the  metallic  eopper,  of  the  Lake 
Superior  region,  in  such  a  manner  that  each  metal  remains  entirely  free  from 
alloy  with  the  other,  although  the  junction  of  the  two  at  their  edges  is  a  per- 
fect one."— Fo8ra»  &  Wbitmxt,  B4g^  m  th$  Gtofogy  qf  ih»  Lai*  Superior 
LandDiiiria,up.l7S. 

•<  In  the  Lake  Superior  veins  native  silver  occurs  inUmately  united  with  copper^ 
being,  as  it  were,  soldered  to  it,  or  forming  blotches  and  specks  within  it,  but  the 
two  metals  are  never  found  alloyed  together." 

Whitxxt,  MeUMt  WeaUh  of  tho  United  States,  p.  278. 

Bivot,  AmkUei  dee  Minee,  5me  SMe,  yii.  p.  314« 

*  Ante,  p.  415. 

t "  Considerable  quantities  of  wrought,  and  some  small  fragments  of  un- 
wrought  native  copper,  have  been  extracted  from  the  mounds.  «  •  ♦  The 
metal  appears,  in  all  cases,  to  have  been  worked  in  a  cold  state." 

SauiBB  &  Davis,  SnUthaonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge^  i.  p.  279. 

'<  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  race  by  whom  the  tomuli  were  built  poesessed 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  metallurgic  art  to  reduce  and  purify  the  ores  of 
copper." — ^FosTBB  &  WHimxT,  Rtport  on  the  Qeologif  of  the  Lake 
LandDittrietf  i.  p.  158. 

"  The  Ohio  people  of  the  Mound  Epoch  did  not  possess  the  art  of  smt 
copper." — ^Wkittlbsxt,  Lake  Superior  Miner,  xii.  p.  2. 

Lubbock,  Pre-'Hietorie  Times,  p.  418. 

**  I  have  never  seen  a  copper  relic  [from  this  region]  that  had  the  appearance 
of  having  been  melted.  They  invariably  appear  to  have  been  out  and  hammered 
into  shape  from  masses  of  native  copper." 

Atkmtie  Monthly  Magazine,  xt.  p.  309. 
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has  been  wrought  in  the  granular  and  amygdaloidal 
trap  immediately  south-east  of  the  greenstone,  to  a 
depth  of  nearly  seventy  fathoms,  on  a  iode  which  bears 
38o—45o  8.  of  E.— N.  of  W,— dips  60*^— 86'  N.R,— 
and  varies,  from  less  than  an  inch  to  about  six  feet, 
in  width.*  On  the  north«east,  however,  two  nearly 
parallel,  though  subordinate  (branchesX  veins  unite 
with  it  at  different  levels :  f  but  neither  of  them  has 
been  traced  through  the  greenstone.^ 

Their  more  abundant  ingredients  are  calcareous- 
spar,  quartz,  and  prehnite ;  but  Laumonite,  chlorite, 
epidote,  hornblende,  and  disintegrated  felspar  (?  labra- 
dorite), — though  generally  present  § — occur  in  smaller 
quantities.  Most  of  them  are  more  or  less  mixed; 
but — here  and  there — one  or  other  is  separately  aggre- 
gated. Sometimes,  also,  blocks  of  trap  are  imbedded 
in  and  transfused  with  the  other  components  of  the 
vein-stone.     A  cellular  structure — oblique  to  both  the 


•  Jackson,  Foster,  &  Hill,  Rfportm  <A«  G§o!ogieal <md Mmerakgioai Smve^ 
of  Landi  m  Mickifftm^  lu.  pp.  4^,  760.  Foster  ft  Whitney,  lUpori  m  ike 
CMogffofih9lMkea^penorLandDi$ina,l^p.lZ2,lia.  VTUXnej,  MetaUie 
WdoUk  of  tke  United  SkUM,  ^.  279.  mwQt,  AmuUee  dee  Mmei,6mie8fyAe,Jiu 
p.  815. 

t  **  Near  the  166  foot  level  a  small  vein  or  feeder  unites  with  the  lode,  [which 
Immediately]  below  increases  In  width,  and  becomes  highly  metalliferovs.  At  n 
depth  of  276  feet  another  feeder  eomes  in,  and,  like  the  former— enricheB  and 
expands  the  lode  still  Aarther/'— Fostbb  ft  WHimBT,  Report  on  the  Oeolog^  of 
the  Lake  St^terwr  Land  LHstrict,  i«  p.  132;  Weriibt,  iUtaiUc  Wealth  qf  the 
United  Statee,  p.  277. 

X  **  The  Tein  was  not  exposed  in  the  face  of  the  cliff/* — Jaoksok,  Report  on 
the  Geological  and  Mineralogical  Survejf  of  Lande  in  Mtehiffon^  la.  p.  468. 

^  **  The  vein-stone  consists  of  calc-spar,  laumonite,  prehnite,  chlorite,  apophyl- 
lite,  and  drusy  quarU."— Fostbb  ft  Whitnbt,  Btport  on  the  Geology  of  the 
Lake  Siuptrior  Land  Dittrict,  i.  p,  146. 
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dip  and  direction  of  the  lode — is  assumed,  at  intervals, 
by  portions  in  which  every  cavity  is  encrusted  with 
minute  crystals  of  quartz. 

Fig.  36.  n»  icoktb  AMmuN  mini. 

Mattivt  ami  etHiihr  fuvit^riitkttdiDilk  native  ecpper. 


Longitudinal  joints  fi*equently  divide  the  lode  into 
parallel  (combs)  slices,*  which  are  now  and  then 
characterized  by  either  the  proportions  or  the  disposition 
of  their  constituents. 

Wherever  the  adjoining  (Country)  rock  is  of  amyg- 
daloidal  structure,  the  lode  contains  native-copper; 
usually  in  grains  and  small  lumps,t  but  occasionally 

•  Boua,  Primary  Ototomy,  p.  ITS,  Butt,  Vmm^  Hevitii,  m.  (18S61  p.  SST> 
Fax,  Btport  of  t/tt  Soyat  Paiyttehnie  SocUtf  of  CantKaO,  IT.  (1836)  p.  S9. 
De  U  Beehe,  Report  on  (A«  Otology  nf  Comma,  DwM,  and  Wnt  SOmarml,  p. 
339.    HenwDod,  Comtoaa  Otoi.  TVibu,  t.  p.  179. 

t "  Throagb  the  antire  Icnglh  of  the  lo««i  l«Tel  [ISO  fMt  tioa  llie  nrfua] 
Ibfl  lode  luu  been  fonnd  good,  conUlnlng  In  lome  pltoM  nuM  copper.  From  tn 
•umhutlon  kt  the  depth  of  05  feat.  It  ti  Infrared  that  the  Telnatoae  la  S  or  3^ 
per  oent.  riaher  than  that  taken  tarn  the  aeeond  level  [60  foet  deep].  The  ttamp- 
work,  at  pieaent  jlelda  abont  7  par  oent,  •  •  •  From  ararj  bnnok  of  on 
eontalning  30  tone  there  are  taken  4  torn  of  what  tl  called  baiiel-work,  yielding 
40  per  cent  of  copper,  and  the  addition  of  the  maaee*  at  60  pa  oent.  *111  Bake 
the  average  yield  of  the  emtenti  entire  not  tu  tnaa  9}  per  oent." 

roSTU  ft  WHimr,  Bmrt  on  the  Qtobaw  of  Oe  Lake  amerier  Land 
WtfriW.i.  p.  133. 
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in  masses  of  many  hundred-weight,  and  at  times — 
though  less  frequently, — of  several  tons,  each.  The 
largest  bodies  of  metal, — which  are  most  numerous  in 
the  south-western  (lower)  part  of  the  lode^* — enclose^ 
however,  considerable  quantities  of  vein-stone. 

(c.)  The  aiff  mine  (Table  XZ/J— immediately 
north-east  of  the  North  American  **  location," — was, 
in  1845,  opened  beneath  the  precipice  f  of  crystalline 
(greenstone),  hornblende  labradorite,  and  chlorite;  j: 
and — ^having  been  continuously  worked  ever  since — is 
now  (1865)  one  hundred  and  thirty  fathoms  deep.§ 
The  crystalline  mass  is  conformably  underlaid  by  trap- 
rocks  ;  of,  perhaps,  much  the  same  composition,!!  but 
generally  of  granular,  and  frequently  also  of  amyg- 
daloidal,  ^  structure.  The  varieties  alternate  **  in 
somewhat  ill-defined  layers  of  unequal  thickness ;  all, 

*  "  At  180  feet  below  the  surface,  a  sheet  of  native  copper ,  one  foot  in  diameter, 
was  seen  to  ocenpj  the  foot  wall,  and  to  extend  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
gallery.  The  other  portion  of  Uie  yein,  one  foot  in  thiokneM,  waa  oomposed  of 
ealo-epar,  quarts,  chlorite,  and  epidote,  filled  with  small  spangles  of  copper." 

FosTBB  ft  WamrET.  Report  ontike  Geology  of  tU  Lakt  SwmorLand 
DUtrid,  I.  p.  182,  PA  /X 

t  Ibid,  I.  PI.  VIII.;  II.  pp.  87—8. 

~    X  Ante,  pp.  898—9. 

^  Mining  Joumai  (2nd  September,  1865),  xxxT.  p.  567. 

I  Whitney,  MeiaOie  WeaUh  of  the  United  Statee,  p.  258.  BtTot,  Annoiet  dee 
Mine$,6me  Serie,  vii.  p.  225.    Ante,  pp.  898 — A02. 

IT"  The  Boolitic  minerals,  so  common  in  the  Telns,  and  often  filling  the  amyg- 
daloidal  cavities  of  the  trap,  do  not  appear  to  form  an  essential  ingredient  of 
the  compact  trappean  rocks." — Fostb&  ft  Whitnst,  Seport  on  the  Qeoiogy  of 
the  Lake  Superior  Land  Distriet,  u.  p.  90. 

**  **  At  the  foot  of  the  bluff  «  «  «  lies  a  fine-grained  trap-rock,  through 
which  ran  numerous  and  parallel  belts  of  amygdaloid,  varying  in  thickness  from 
S  to  12  feet.'*— AftnMV  Journal  (2nd  Sept.,  1865),  zxzy.  p.  567. 
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however,  dipping  25"— 30"»  N.— N.W-  The  im- 
bedded minerals  are,  generally,  either  calcareous-spar, 
chlorite,  felspar-clay,  hornblendic  matter,  or  prehnite ; 
but  neither  Laumonite,  zeolite,  nor  native  copper  is 

uncommon.t 

The  only  lode  yet  discovered  bears  about  2  T  W.  of 
N.— E.  of  S.,  dips  70'*— 85'  E.,— and— varying  from 
an  inch  to  five  feet, — averages  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
inches,  in  width .;]; 

The  principal  earthy  ingredients  §  are  quartz,  cal- 


•  Whitney,  UMBic  WtiUh  of  ih$  United  States^  p.  277.  Rirot,  AfmaU$ 
dea  Mine»t  5me  S^rie,  Tii.  p.  812.  Mmmff  Jaurnalf  xxxy.  p.  567.  Table  XII. 
oolamn  6. 

t  Foster  &  Whitney,  Report  on  the  Oeology  of  the  Lake  Superior  Land  Distriei^ 
I.  p.  188.    BiTot,  Annalee  dee  Minee,  5me  S^e,  vii.  p.  227.    Ante,  pp.  402*8. 

i  '<  The  lode  hears  north  27^  east  CeicJ ;  underlie  10**  to  the  east,  arerage 
width  18  ins."-^  J1.0KBON,  Fostbk,  ft  Hixx,  Report  on  the  Qeohgioat  tmd 
Minertdogieal  Smrvejf  of  Lmde  in  MiMgm^  iix.  p.  7G0. 

<*  The  lode, — hardly  more  than  an  inch  or  two  wide  at  the  surface— is  ahout 
16  inches  wide  on  the  STerage ;  hearing  north  27^  west,  with  an  underlie  of  10* 
to  the  east— FoBTSB  ft  WEmrar,  R^^  on  the  Geology  of  the  Lake  Superior 
Land  Dietriet^  x.  p.  146. 

**  The  Tein  is  remarkably  regular  In  its  course,  which  is  about  north  Sf  west, 
and  iu  underlay  is  about  10^  to  the  east.  In  the  lower  leyels  its  dip  is  more 
▼arying,  Some  parts  of  it  expand  to  three  or  four  feet  in  width,  other  portions 
are  pinched  up  to  a  few  Inches,  but  its  sTcrage  width  is  probably  from  15  to  18 
inehes."— Whitnbt,  UetaUie  Wealth  of  the  United  Statee,  p.  277. 

«  Le  seul  filon  de  Cliff-lf  ine  «  «  «  est  dirig^  N.  27''  O.  «  «  «  H  plonge 
Ters  Test  sous  un  angle  de  75'  i  85' ;  sa  puissance  est  tris-yariable ;  eUe  atteint 
8  mitres  et  mteie  8  mitres  aux  renflements  et  ^  la  reunion  des  yeines,  et  descend 
parfois  k  On  25.**— Bitot,  Annalei  dee  Misiee,  5me  8Me,  711.  p.  811. 

<*  The  yein  varies  in  sise  firom  1  to  5  feet,  bears  a  little  west  of  north,  tad 
underlies  a  little  east." — Mining  Jownal,  xxxy.  p.  567. 

%  **  The  Tcinstone  is  composed  of  sereral  gangues ;  dnisy  quartz,  calc  spar, 
chlorite,  and  prehnite  predominate/'— J acxboh,  Fobtbb,  &  Hill,  Report  on  the 
Oeologieal  and  Mineralogical  Survey  of  Lamde  in  Michigan,  iii.  p.  761. 

<*  Near  the  surface  the  gangue  was  mostly  prehnite*  «  «  *  Further  down 
the  yeinstone  consisted  of  a  series  of  reticulations  of  laumonite ;  [and  at  still 

M  M  Sf 
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careous  spar,  chlorite,  and  prehnite ;  but  Laumonite, 
zeolite,  and  felspar-clay  are  less  plentiful ;  and  epidote 
exists  in  yet  smaller  proportion.  AH  these  often  occur 
intimately  mixed ;  but  sometimes  particular  minerals 
are  associated  with  certain  others  only ;  and  less  fre- 
quently one  or  another  is  segregated  ^  from  the  rest  Of 
the  quartz,  when  thus  separate,  considerable  portions  < 
are,  at  the  same  time,  of  both  cellular  and  crystalline 
structure.f  Masses  of  trap — simply  granular  in  some, 
but  amygdaloidal  in  other,  places,  yet  always  resem- 
bling the  neigbouring  (Country)  rock — are  frequently 
enveloped  in  the  veinstone.  Some  of  these  (Horses) 
are  of  such  dimensions  that  they  rather  split  the  lode 

into  branches^X  ^^^  ^'^^^  integrant  parts  of  it ;  others, 
however,    are   so   small,    that   they   are   thoroughly 


greater  depths  of  ]  druij  quarts,  calo-spar,  laumonite,  prehnite,  and  chlorite." 
FosTBB  &  Whitnbt,  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Lake  Superior  Land 
District,  i.  pp.  128,  146. 

The  Teinstone  is  principally  quarts,  ealc,  spar,  and  the  seolitic  minerals,  and 
is  characterized  by  an  abundance  of  finely-crystallised  mineral,  of  which  drusy 
quartz  is  the  most  common ;  it  is  associated  with  apophyllite,  prehnite,  and  cale- 
spar,  in  yarious  crystalline  forms." 

WHZTiniT,  MetaBie  Wealth,  of  the  UnUed  States,  p.  277. 

*'  La  gangue  est  eomposie  de  quarts,  chlorite,  calcaire  et  de  matiire  rouge, 
pr^sentant  toutes  les  vari^t^s  de  disposition.  4k  «  «  Les  veinules  de  laumonite 
et  d' Epidote  sont  assez  fir^quentes,  et  les  g^odes,  qui  se  trouvent  asses  souvent 
dans  les  parties  puissantes  du  fllon,  sont  remplies  par  Targile  et  tapiss^es  de 
tr^s-beaux  cristaux  de  quartz,  d'analcime,  de  baryte  sulfat^e,  de  prehnite  et 
mSme  de  cuivre  natif."— Rivot,  Annales  dee  Mines,  5me  S6rie,  yii.  p.  311. 

*  Sedgwick,  Proceedings  of  the  Geoloffioal  Society,  i.  p.  283. 

t  Ante,  p.  420. 

}  Boase,  Primary  Oedhgy,  p.  179.  Burr,  Mining  Review,  in.  (1836)  p.  227. 
Henwood,  Edinburgh  New  PhiL  Journal,  xxu.  pp.  166,  166 ;  Cornwall  Geol, 
Trans.,  v.  pp.  210—12.  Fox,  Report  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society, 
IV.  (1836)  pp.  99, 124.  Ante,  pp.  20,  23,  181, 191,-3,-4,  261-9,  812,-17,-28, 
381. 
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penetrated  and  pervaded*  by  its  calcareo-siliceous 
constituents.  The  adjoining  amygdaloid,  on  the  con- 
trary, includes  nodules  of  many  different  vein-stones. 
Longitudinal  joints  occasionally  divide  the  lode  into 
(Combs)  slices  ;'f  each  of  which — from  some  pecu- 
liarity in  the  nature,  proportion,  or  disposition  of  its 
ingredients — possesses,  commonly,  a  character  of  its 
own. 

Every  part  of  the  lode  yet  seen  has  contained  native 
copper;:};    mostly   in   C Stamp-work^)   particles  and 


*  Fox,  Report  of  the  Royal  ComtoaU  Polytechnic  Society ,  ly.  p.  99.  Henwood, 
Cornwall  Geol  Trans,  v.  pp.  211^12;  Ante^  pp.  194,  250,  312,  381. 

t'*In  the  Clijf  rein,  there  are  two  combs.** — Fostbu  &  Whxtnbt,  Report 
on  the  Geology  of  the  Lake  Superior  Land  District,  x.  p.  172. 

X  "  The  copper  occurs  here,  as  in  some  other  mines  of  this  region,  in  masses 
of  great  size,  from  a  few  hundred  pounds  up  to  nearly  one  hundred  tons,  and 
the  vein  is  not  only  rich  in  these,  but  also  furnishes  a  large  quantity  of  stamp- 
work,  containing  an  unusually  high  percentage  of  copper." 

Whitney,  MetaUic  WeaUh  of  the  United  States,  p.  278. 

§  "  Stamp-work — which  forms  a  large  part  of  every  vein — is  prepared  [for  the 
stampitig-mill'}  by  being  calcined  and  broken  into  small  fragments.   The  roasting 
is  eifected  in  the  open  air.    The  rock  is  arranged  in  alternate  layers  with  billets 
of  woody  and  then  fired,  and  allowed  to  smoulder  for  forty-eight  hours.     Care 
has  to  be  taken  to  distribute  the  heat  as  uniformly  as  possible,  and  not  to  allow 
any  part  of  the  copper  to  become  fused  and  oxidized,  as  a  loss  would  thus  ensue." 
Foster  &  Whitney,  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Lake  Superior  Land 
Dutrict,  I.  p.  183.    Whitney,  Metallic  WeaUh  of  the  United  States, 
p.  261. 

Jackson,  Report  on  the  Geological  and  Mineralogical  Survey  of  Lands  in 
Michigan,  xii.  p.  468. 

*'  La  gangue  contient  une  forte  proportion  de  cuivre  en  petits  grains,  ct  rend 
jusq*  &  5  p.  100  de  m^tal  k  la  preparation  m^chanique." 

Rivot,  Annates  des  Mines,  5me  S^rie,  yii.  p.  311. 

Whitney,  ilf^^  Wealth  of  the  United  States,  p.  278. 

**  As  the  country  becomes  settled,  and  the  price  of  labor  falls,  and  greater 
method  is  introduced  into  the  works,  a  rock  containing  a  smaller  percentage  of 
copper  may  be  profitably  worked." — Foster  &  Whitney,  Report  on  the  Geology 
of  the  Lake  Superior  Land  District j  i.  p.  183. 

«  Throughout  this  district  the  stamp^head  is  always  shod,  so  that  instead  of 
using  the  heads  until  they  are  worn  light  enough  to  be  of  little  service,  as  soon 
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of  many  tons  each.     Some  of  the  largest  consist,  here 
and  there,  of  parallel  sheets ;  varying — from  a  fraction 


gager  au  toit  et  au  mur,  en  ne  laissant  de  ce  cdt6  qu'uD  Tide  pea  large  du  c6ti 
du  mur.  8i  lea  dimensiona  en  hauteur  ne  aont  pas  trop  grandea,  on  fait  tomber 
la  maaae  d*un  seul  morceau  sur  le  nireau  inf^rieur  au  moyen  de  barila  de  pondre 
plac6a  derri^re.  Si  au  contralre  la  matae  de  cuivre  a'^tend  d*un  niyeau  k  Tautre, 
on  la  diyise  au  eiseau  en  grands  morceauz  qu'on  puisse  detacher  d'une  pi^ce,  et 
en  cholsisaant  pour  lea  lines  de  diyiaion  lea  pointa  les  moina  ^palf  •  On  fait  en- 
auite  tomber  k  la  poudre  les  morceaux  coupes  suecessiTement,  en  eommen^ant 
par  la  partie  sup^rieure.  Une  fois  la  masse  ou  sea  grands  morceaux  abattua  sar 
le  sol  d'un  niTeau,  on  les  coupe  en  fragmenta  dont  le  poida  rarie  de  1  9i  2  tonnes; 
la  section  est  faite  au  eiseau,  en  pratiquant  dea  rainurea  par  TenliTement  de 
copeaux.  On  place  les  fragments  sur  des  ohariota,  et  on  roule  sur  chemins  de 
fer  jasqu*au  poita  ap^ial  deatin^  k  TenliTement  dea  maaaea,  et  muni  d'un 
cabeatan  k  deux  ou  quatre  chcTaux." 

Bitot,  Annulet  des  Htnee,  6me  S^e,  Tii.  pp.  28i— -6. 

Jackaon,  Report  on  tKe  Geoloffieal  and  Minertdogical  Survey  of  Lande  •» 
Michigan,  xii.  p.  435.  Whitney,  MeUdUe  WeaUh  of  the  United  Statee,  pp.  260-1. 
Mining  Journal,  xxxv.  p.  667. 

*'  At  thia  time  [1849]  the  minera  receire  10  dollars  (£2  :  1 :  8  Stg.)  per  square 
foot  of  cut  surface,  meaauring  on  one  side  of  the  out,  for  dividing  the  large 
maaaes  of  copper  into  pieces  capable  of  being  transported." 

Jacxbon,  Report  on  the  Geological  and  Mineralogieal  Stervey  of 
Lands  in  Michigan,  lit.  p.  485. 

"  The  Superintendent  of  the  Copper  FaUe  mine  states  that  there  being  no  rock 
in  a  mass  of  copper  which  weighed  seven  tons,  he  was  enabled  to  cut  it  up  bj 
meana  of  a  erote-eut  saw,  at  a  cost  of  only  6  dollars  (£1:5:0)  per  square  foot 
of  cut  surface."— JMe^y  p.  437. 

*'  The  cost  of  cutting  is  from  six  to  seven  dollars  (£1:5:0  to  £1:9:2  Stg.) 
per  square  foot  of  aurface  cut  through. — FoeTsa  &  Whitxbt,  Report  on  the 
Geology  of  the  Lake  Siq>erior  Land  District,  x.  (1850)  p.  181.  Whitnbt,  Metallic 
Wealth  of  the  United  States  (1854)  p.  261. 

"  Le  travail  est  trda-long  et  coClte  fort  cher,  de  45  a  75  fr.  (£1 :  16  :  0  to 
£3  Stg.)  par  pied  quarr^  de  aurface  couple." 

RiYOT,  Annales  des  Mines,  5me  S^rie,  Yix.  (1855)  p.  285. 
*'  Copper  cutters  are  paid  fifteen  dollars  (£3  :  2  :  6  Stg.)  per  superficial  foot." 

Mining  Journal,  xxxt.  (1865)  p.  567. 
*'  The  prices  now  (I860)  paid  for  cutting  copper,  are 
at  the  Minesota  and  National  mines ....  ten  dollars  (£2  :  1  :  8)  ((^  aquare  foot; 
f ,     Clif  , twelve     „  (£2 :  10 : 0)  „  ; 

„      /*<hU  Stoe^  where  the  metol )      .      .  ,^0    iq    a\ 

is  harder  . . . .  J  • '  ^°"'*««^  »  (^^ '  ^^  •  *> 

**  Three  men  take  ten  hours  to  cut  a  groove  nine  inches  long  and  nine  inchea 

deep  with  a  three-quarter  inch  chisel." 

Captain  J.  T.  Buown,  Manager  of  the  Ontonagon  Copper  Mine,  MSS. 
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of  an  inch  to  several  inches — in  thickness,  and — from 
a  few  feet  to  many  fathoms — in  length  and  depth.  In 
various  parts  of  their  range,  however,  the  selfsame 
sheets, — are  separated  by  thin  slices  (Horses)  of  the 
different  vein-stones, — touch,  but  slightly  cohere, — and 
unite  to  form  masses  of  considerable  thickness.  These 
are  mostly  of  either  fibrous  or  granular  structure ;  * 

*  It  was  ascertained  by  Dr.  Jackson  that  the  specific  gravity 
of  a  chip,  supposed  to  have  been  condensed  in  process  of  being  cut,  from  one  of 
the  largest  masses  found  at  a  depth  of  40  fms.  in  the  Cliff  mine, 

was  8-8900 

of  a  crystal  from  the  C/(^  mine „    8  9300 

of  a  slice  from  a  large  mass  at  the  Copper  FcUls  mine     „    8*9308 

Mean....   8*9169 
Report  on  the  Qeologieal  and  MineraXogieal  Survey  of  Lande  in  Michigan, 
ni.  pp.  474—6. 

(a.)  Ordinary  smelted  copper,  examined  at  different  stages  in  the  process  of 

(poUng)  refining,  yaried  in  specific  gravity  from  8*2980  to  8*6540. 

Napisa,  London^  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Phil,  Mag,  4th  Series 
(1853),  Y.  pp.  489—90. 

(a — 1.)  "  The  specific  gravity  of  electrotype  copper,  melted  under  charcoal  and 

treated  in  various  ways,  is  shown  in  the  following  table  ;— 

Cast  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  therefore  I  ^        o  caita  ^    o  eoen 

vesicular... )     •'  from  8*5050  to  8-5350 

„    in  a  mould  containing  charcoal  enough  to  *! 

cover  the  surface  and  exclude  all  action  of  >    ..      „    8*9220  „  8*9520 
the  air ,  j 

Poured  through  a  current  of  coal-gas  which  en-  )  o  ojoa      o  aiioa 

tered  and  filled  a  covered  mould J     " '      "    ^*^**°  »•  ^'^^^ 

DiOK,  London,  Edinimrgh,  and  Dublin  Phil,  Mag,,  4th  Series, 
(1856)  zi.  pp.  424—5.    Pbbot,  Metallurgy,  u  p.  286. 

**  The  difference  occasioned  by  pouring  the  metal  through  an  oxidizing  me- 
dium like  atmospheric  air,  or  a  reducing  pne  like  coal  gas,  was  observed  many 
times ;  and  it  was  found  easy  %  it  it  to  cast  from  the  same  crucible  one  ingot 
of  copper  which  should  be  porous  and,  immediately  afterwards,  another  which 
should  be  perfectly  free  from  porosity,  it  it  it  , 

**  Steam  it  it  it  exerts  neither  an  oxidising  nor  a  reducing  action." 

Dick,  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  PhiL  Mag,,  4th  Series, 
ZI.  p.  428.    PsBOT,  MetaUurgy,  i.  pp.  267,  277. 

(a — 2.)  Copper  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  (cement- 
copper)  and  melted  under  common  salt,  varied  in  a  specific  gravity  from 
8*8850  to  8*9070.  Specimens  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  suitable  appara- 
tus underwent  the  following  changes ; — 
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but  some  of  the  lai^est  and  richest  contain  (vrighs) 


BpMllle  f  iVTlty 

eonproMlon* 
8*8910 

PreHara. 

Ibt.  r  Avoir,) 

per  iquara  indu 

100  13 

Bpoclfle  gniTitj 
niter 

•eOOBpfMSUNI. 

8-9220 

1l«tlo. 

UneompraiNd 

metelo-l- 

1-008487 

8-8990 

ti 

8-9190 

1*002247 

88850 

150-20 

8-9280 

1*004840 

89070 

800*40 

8-9310 

1-002696 

Mabohaicd  &  SoHBSBBH— PamoT»  MtttMm^,  i.  pp.  284^6  (abridged). 

(6.)  "The  following  are  the  appearances  which  copper  in  different  stages  of 
poKng  hat  under  the  microscope ;— - 
1st.  Ready  for  poling.    Bed-brown  colour,  Titrifled,  sandy  fracture.    8p.  gr. 

8-491. 
2nd.  Slightly  ^wM.   Colour  redder  than  the  last,  sandy  fracture,  a  less  ritre- 

ous  appearance.    Sp.  gr.  8*626 . 
Srd.  Colour  lighter  with  more  lustre,  fracture  hard,  not  sandy  but  Titreous. 

8p.gr.  8-481. 
4th.  Longer  jwM.    Colour  brighter,  with  more  metallic  lustre,  less  ritreous, 

and  having  minute  cavities.    Sp.  gr.  8*897. 
6th.  Near  to  tough  piieh.    Colour  still  brighter,  fracture  frill  of  minute 

cavities  as  if  the  metal  had  9et  whilst  gas  was  escaping,  slightly  vitreous. 

Sp.  gr.  8*682. 
6th.  Tough  pUeh^    Colour  Tery  bright,  lustre  metallic,  the  cavities  seemed 

collapsed,  giving  a  fracture  resembling  a  honey-eomb,  strongly  compressed. 

Sp.  gr.  8*664. 
7th.  A  little  overpoM.    The  collapsed  oeUs  extended ;  some  of  the  cavities 

oval,  as  if  a  gas  had  escaped.    Sp.  gr.  8*694. 
8th.  Further  ovmrpoitd.    Full  of  cavities,  fraotoze  crystalline  and  vitreous. 

Sp.  gr.  8*618. 
9th.  Much  overpoM.  Very  hard  and  vitreous,  fracture  like  a  eryttalline  net- 
work.   Sp.  gr.  8-298. 
"  These  appearances  seem  to  indicate  the  changes  going  on  within  the  metal 
during  poUng,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  each  corresponds  with  its  appearance." 
Napibb,  London,  EdMurgh^  and  Dublin  Phil.  Mag.,  4th  Series, 
T.  pp.  489—90  (abridged). 

**  When  copper  at  iough  pitch  is  cast  into  a  narrow  open  ingot  mould  *  ^  * 
and  the  Ingot  is  broken  in  two  cold,  its  fractured  surface  is  even,  close-grained, 
free  from  fibres  or  cavities,  presenting,  especially  towards  the  centre,  numerous 
shining  grains  of  bright  metallic  lustre."— Fbbct,  Metallurgy^  i.  p.  266. 

'*  When  tough  pitch  copper  is  kept  melted  under  charcoal  during  a  sufficient 
time,  and  is  then  laded  into  a  narrow  open  mould  *  *  *  it  is  more  or  lesa 
brittle,  so  that  the  ingot  may  be  easily  broken.  Its  fractured  surfrtce  is  more 
uneven  than  that  of  tough  pitch  copper,  and  it  appears  fibrous  throughout." 

Itnd,  p.  268. 

^  Copper  from  different  works  may  differ  a  little  in  the  diameter  of  the  cells, 
and  consequently  In  the  number  contained,  but  the  general  range  seems  to  be 
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cavities,  lined  with  crystalline  facets,  more  frequently 
than  with  perfect  crystals,  of  copper ;  encrusted,  now 
and  then,  with  quartz,  calcareous-spar,  and  other  earthy 
substances.*  Such  portions  of  the  vein^stones  as  adjoin, 

from  500  to  1000  in  the  linear  inch.  «  *  •  The  partiUons  between  the  ceUs 
are  so  thin  that  there  seem  to  be  openings  from  each  one  to  its  surrounding  cells ; 
so  that— 4M  In  silTer-^there  is  an  internal  communication  throughout  the  entire 
mass."«»TmAN,  Report  of  the  BrUieh  Aaaoeiation  (1861),  Part  it.  p.  85. 

*'  When  melted  copper  is  oxidised  by  exposure  to  the  air,  41  *  #  the  oxide 
formed  is  dissoWed  in  the  metaL" 

Mapibb,  Londorh  Edinburgh^  and  DtibUn  Phil.  Uag,^  ^th  Series,  v.  p.  287. 

"  Copper  in  a  state  of  fusion  has  the  property  of  dissolying  dioxide  of  copper 
to  a  considerable  extent.  When  it  contains  this  oxide  to  the  maximum,  it  is 
technically  called  dry  copper,  «  «  «  An  ingot  of  copper  in  its  drieet  state 
«  «  *  contained  from  9*34  to  10*21  per  cent,  of  dioxide." 

Fbbot,  MetaUurgy,  z«  pp.  264—5* 

«« The  highest  amount  of  dioidde  detected  [in  tough  pitch  copper]  was  2*96 
per  cent."— iW,  p.  266. 

{b — 1.)  "Electro-deposited  copper  shows,  under  the  microscope,  no  trace  of 
Tesicular  structufe."— Jambs  Napibb,  Esq.,  of  Glasgow,  MSS. 

'*  The  copper  precipitated  from  mineral  water,  on  scraps  of  wrought  iron  and 
shreds  of  tin-plate,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gwennap  Adit  in  Cornwall  ( Cornm 
Qeoi,  Traau,  t.  pp.  89*,  422—3),  at  the  Parye  and  Mona  mines  in  Anglesea 
(Aimaiee  dee  JInms,  xin.  (1826)  pp.  229-36),  and  at  Croiubanei  BaUygahan^ 
BaUymurtagh,  and  Cormorree  in  Wicklow  (Beoorde  of  the  School  of  Mmee,  x.  p. 
878),  as  well  as  the  natire  copper  of  this  country,  of  South  America,  and  of 
Cuba^  is  slightly  mixed  with  particles  of  ruby-copper,  and  mostly  crystalline; 
but  of  Tesicular  structure  it  shows  no  trace. 

"  The  natire  copper  of  Lake  Superior  is  sometimes  thinly  inyested  with  ruby- 
copper,  at  the  surface ;  but  nerer  at  gpreater  depths.  The  extremities  of  the 
larger  masses  are  here  and  there  crystalline;  but  their  internal  structure  is 
always  granular  or  fibroxu." 

WzLUAK  YiTiAN,  EsQ.,  Manager  of  the  Parye  Mine,  MSS. 

The  foregoing  comparisons  are — in  a  theoretical  point  of  Tiew— highly  sugges- 
tive. 

According  to  M.  GustaTus  Rose,  molten  gold  is  of  higher  specific  gravity  than 
native  gold.- iiitfioZM  dee  Minee,  8me  S^rie,  v.  p.  168.    Ante.  p.  335,  Note  J* 

*  "  At  the  Cliff  and  North  American  mines  perfect  crystals  of  copper  occur 
only  in  the  cavities  of  the  matrix." — Fosteb  &  Whitbbt,  Report  on  the  Geology 
of  the  Lake  Superior  Land  District,  i.  p.  173. 

"  The  finest  crystals  which  we  have  obtained  were  from  the  Cliff  mine,  where 
they  are  frequently  thrown  out  with  the  gangue,  which  is  generally,  where  the 
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and  are  encompassed  by,  these  ample  sheets  and  heavy 
masses,  are  interlaced  with  filaments,  threads,  and — 
so  to  speak — thick,  crooked,  gnarled  branches,  often 
studded  with  granules,  scales,  and  crystals,*  of  native 
copper.  But  much  as  various  parts  of  the  earthy 
matrix  may  differ  in  composition,  as  long  as  they 
maintain  an  uniformly  compact  structure,  the  threads 
of  metal  with  which  they  are  reticulated  preserve 
the  same  character.  In  regularly  crystallized  vein- 
stones, however,  the  copper  mostly  follows  the  faces 
of  crystallization ;  f    though  sometimes   it  ramifies 


«opper  ocean  crystaUised,  dnuy  qiuirtB  astoeUted  with  caleareons  spar.  These 
eryttalfl  are  generally  tetrahexahedra ;  the  largest  whioh  we  hare  is  ome-fonrtk 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  4i  it  H  The  crystals^  howcTcr,  are  rarely  perfect,  being 
almost  always  much  distorted;  and,  often,  only  one  or  two  crystalline  planes 
are  to  be  recognised  on  the  extremity  of  a  shapeless,  elongated  mass*  We  hare 
seen,  from  the  Cliff  and  Copper  Falls  mines,  octohedral  crystals,  some  of  which 
were  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter;  eabical  crystals  also  occnr  at  the  last  named 
locality.'*— FoBnn  &  WBmnnr,  Beport  m  t^  Q^aHogy  of  the  Lak$  St^pmrwr 
Land  Diiiriei,  n.  p.  99. 

**  Les  grandee  masses  do  cnlTre  contiennent  des  noyanz  de  tontes  dimendons, 
de  la  gangne  des  filons,  du  calcaire  spathique  m61ang6  avee  dn  qoarta,  dn  fold* 
spath,  et  des  firagments  de  trapp  non  alt^ri." 

EnroT,  Atmalei  des  Mi$i«t,  5me  S6rie,  Tii.  p.  200. 

*  "  But  few  good  crystals  haye  come  into  our  possession,  as  they  are  highly 
Talued  by  those  interested  in  the  mines,  and  of  course  difficult  to  be  obtained." 
FOSTBB  &  Whitioit,  lUport  on  the  Geology  of  the  Lake  Si^erior  Land 
Diitriet^  n.  p.  99. 

I  The  miner-^as  well  abroad  as  at  home— considers  cTery  rare  and  beautiful 
mineral  he  may  discoTcr  as  his  own  peculiar  privilege ;  and  accordingly  appro- 
priates it  at  once.  Crystals  of  native  copper,  and  specimens  of  virgin  sflver  are, 
therefore,  unobtainable  at  the  mines  or  in  the  neighbouring  villages ;  but  in  the 
collections  of  most  English  mineral-dealers,  both  are  abundant. 

t  *'  We  find  copper  deposited  in  thin  plates  between  the  joints  of  crystalliied 
quarts."— FoBTBB  &  Whithbt,  Beport  on  the  Qeohgy  of  the  Lake  Superior  Land 
District,  i.  p.  173. 

'<  A  compound  group  of  twin-crystals  [of  copper]  lay  within  a  crystal  of  trans- 
parent calc-Bpar ;  the  individuals  of  which  had  assumed,  in  reference  to  the  main 
stem,  the  angle  of  the  rhombohedral  crystal  in  which  they  were  enclosed." 

Ihidf  II.  p.  99. 
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through,*  and  occasionally  it  envelopes,')'  perfect  crys- 
tals of  various  earthy  minerals.  Slickensides — ^some- 
times simply  polished,  but  more  frequently  grooved 
with  either  straight  and  parallel,  or  curved,  crooked, 
and  divergent  striae,:); — are  numerous  in  both  the  stony 
and  the  metallic  ingredients.  But  on  opposite  sides  of 
a  longitudinal  joint  in  the  lode^  both  the  character  of 
the  matrix  and  the  disposition  of  the  metal  are  often 
materially  different;  the  lower,  or  western,  portion 
containing  the  (Masses)  largest  bodies,  the  upper, 
or  eastern,  small  nuggets^  and  particles  (Barrel  and 
Stamp-work)  only ;  §   yet  Masses  occupy  the  entire 


'*  At  the  CliiF  mine  natlTe  copper  was  found  impressed  with  crystals  of  prehnite, 
of  oalc  spar,  and  of  quarts." 

Jackson,  Report  on  the  Geological  and  Mineraloffioal  Survey  of  Lande 
m  Mtehigan^  iii.  p.  407. 

*  «  We  find  small  specks  of  copper  enclosed  in  obtuse  rhomboidal  crystals  of 
calc-spar,  variously  modified." 

FoBTSB  &  Whitkbt,  Reportontho  Otology  of  the  Lake  St^terior  Land 

DisiHct,  u  p.  178. 

**  Crystals  of  analdme  occur  ♦  *  •  completely  filled^  throughout  their  whole 

faiterior,  with  delicate  ramifications  of  metallic  copper,  so  that,  if  the  silicious 

material  were  dissoWed  out,  the  form  of  the  crystal  would  still  be  recognised  by 

the  mass  of  metallic  matter  remaining."— i^ttf,  ii.  p.  99. 

t'^  At  the  Copper  Falls  mine  «  «  |k  we  find  natiye  copper  deposited  a^vund 
crystals  of  analdme  and  calc-spar,  taking  the  form  of  the  faces  of  the  crystals, 
eyery  line  and  waye  being  faithfully  represented,  as  in  the  electrotype  process.'* 

Ibid,  I.  p.  173. 

i  Foster  &  Whitney,  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Lake  Stgterior  Land  District^ 
I.  p.  168.    Whitney,  MetaUic  Wealth  of  the  United  States,  p.  260. 

Kenwood,  Edinburgh  New  Phil.  Jottmal,  xxu.  p.  161 ;  Cornwall  GeoL  Tram,, 
V.  pp.  53, 172,-81 ;  Ante,  p,  13,  Fig,  2. 

}  *'  In  the  Cliff  mine,  there  are  two  combs— that  attached  to  the  foot  wall 
containing  most  of  the  masses,  while  the  other  carries  disseminated  copper." 

Foster  &  Whitiibt«  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Lake  St^mior  Land 
District,  i.  p.  172. 

"  The  sheets  of  native  copper,  as  a  general  thing,  though  not  invariably, 
occupy  the  foot-wall  of  the  vein."— /6u/,  p.  172. 
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width*  in  some»  whilst  Stamp-wwk  oocurs  alone  in 
other,  places. 

From  1848  to  1852  the  different  qualities  of  vein- 
stuff  were  obtained  in  the  following  quantities  and 
proportions  ;t — 

Wd^tf*     Propoftloot* 
tons.  fA9»J 
IfojtM,  estimated  to  contain  60  per  cent  of  copper,  2ylOS*64  ..  0-189 

BamlUtork,  »  ^        »•  ..  I»2d0«tf»«  0081 

Stamp-work^  „  6        ,,  ,,         11,828*16  -  0*780 

Total 15,167*04  ••  1* 


According  to  these  estimates,  the  quantities  and  pro- 


**  Lee  petites  masses  sont  dans  la  matidre  argilense  rouge ;  les  grandes  sent 
sonvent  entoni6es  de  ealcaire  spathique.*' 

BWot,  AnnaUB  de*  Mine$t  6me  86rie,  vii.  p.  260. 

*  *'  Sheet  copper  often  occupies  the  entire  Tein." 

FosTBR  &  WuxTNBT,  lUppft  OH  the  Oeoloffyofthe  Lake  Superior  Land 
District,  i.  p.  146. 

'*  The  greatest  thickness  of  a  solid  mass  of  copper,  withont  seam  or  break , 
obserred  by  ns  was  two  feet  four  Inches*    This  was  at  the  Cliff  mine." 

Ibid,  p.  182. 

**  J'ai  TU  dans  la  mine  des  masses  de  plus  de  2  mdtres  (6  feet  6J  inches) 
d'^psisseur."— BiTot,  Annaiei  dee  Minee,  5me  S^rie,  vii.  p.  811. 

t  **  The  relatire  amount  of  the  various  kinds  of  mineral  raised  from  the  mine, 
for  fiTC  years  in  succession,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table  :— 

JtoMMt,  Barra-fo&rk,  Stamp^nork, 

••tlmated  to  contain  wtimated  to  contain  ettimatad  to  contain 
Tflsis.        00  per  osnt  of  copper.  60  percent,  of  copper,  ft  percent,  of  coppsii  Totals. 

Tons  {Av.)  Toni(Ao.)  Tont(il«.)  7ont(ilv.) 

1848 d40*ll 217-18 1,731*87 2,48916 

1849  481*29 252*81   2,49308   8,22709 

1850 816-98   216*32 2,743-80   8,275*60 

1851  ......  873-39  23012 2,729*46 3,332*97 

1852 391*86 314*22  2,125*44 2,832*22 


Totals 2,103*54  1,230-35  11,823,15  15,157*04 

Proportions..       0*139  0081  0*780  1* 


'Whitnbt,  MetaOie  Wealth  of  the  United  States,  p.  278  (Bnlarged). 
As  the  nayigation  of  Lake  Superior  is  periodically  interrupted  by  ice,  the 
produce  of  the  mines  during  winter,  does  not  reach  the  market  until  the  follow* 
ing  summer.    (Postea,  p.  440.) 
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portions  of  fine  copper  were — 

in  the  Masses 1,262-12  tons  (^t;.). .  0-51 1 

Barrel-work.     615-17        „         ..  0-249 
Stamp'Work.     59M6        „         ..  0-240 


9» 


Total 2,468-45        „         ..   1. 


The  vein-stuff  extracted  contained,  therefore,  on  an 
average,  about  0*163  its  weight  of  copper. 

Some  8,270  square  fathoms  of  the  hde  * — obtained, 
from  1845  to  1853,  between  the  surface  and  a  depth  of 
(83-3  fathoms)  500  feet— afforded 

ilsM^Ln   A    i  \  ^^  ^"^®  "***'^ » **»  ^^  **  averigo,  1»425  lb««  of  fine  copper  per 
i8»aoi*9B  torn  A9.J  >  square  fathom; 

which  yielded 

6,208,678  lb8.t     i^/fl„«^^««-,,.  ^,  t/;i  n.- 

As,  however,  the  hde  averaged  no  more  than  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  width  ;j;  the  portion 
wrought  measured — 

eobic  ftiif.  Mm.  IIm. 

ftrom  um-m,  whkb  eontalMd  from  0^840  of  cmde  metal,  and  thb  ytoldMl  ftom  8,006  of  fine 

oopner, 
to  ^Ml-eo,  „  to  fi^TOO  »  .  »  to  8^004     «    » 

per  tethom. 


•  •<  The  remarkable  and  uitfonn  richneaa  of  the  yein  may  be  inferred  from  the 
faet,  that  no  part  of  it  ia  ao  poor  aa  not  to  be  worth  taking  down,  and  ao  far  aa 
the  work  haa  been  earried,  hardly  a  fathom  of  ground  baa  been  left  atanding  in 
it.  On  calculating  the  number  of  fathoms  of  the  yein  removed  in  the  drifta, 
ahafta,  and  atopea,  I  find  it  to  be,  approximately,  8,270 ;  and  there  haa  been 
prodaoed  an  average  amount  of  761  pounds  of  copper  per  fathom,  a  result  which 
is  truly  astonishing,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  vhoU  of  the  Tein  has  been 
taken  down."— Whitnbt,  Metailie  WeaUh  of  the  United  Statee,  p.  277. 

**  On  estime  que  dans  toute  la  partie  ezploit^e,  cheque  m^e  carr^  (10"76 
square  feet)  de  surface  lat^rale  a  rendu  plus  de  100  kilogrammea  (220  lbs.  AvJ) 
de  cuivre  pur."— Bitot,  Annates  dee  Minee,  5me  S^rie,  Yii«  p.  318. 

t  Ibid,  p.  278.    8.  T.  Snow,  Esq.,  of  the  Revere  Copper  Works,  Boston,  MSS. 

X  Rivot,  Annt^  dee  Minee^  dme  S^rie,  vu.  p.  277.    Amle,  p.  423. 
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font,  (ilv.)  r  of  crude  ^  f  and  1 1  ^"'^  ^""^ 

(betwMaJ  \   ^    J  ««FIW5* 

whilst 
14,091-00  „  sat       and      IM-O,       „      0,SSM5,  «  0^961  „  ;  t 

and 

lMM-47  M  tlMtarfeM   and     180«0,       „    19,0S*«I, «  <>«19  h 

The  average  proportions  of  fine  copper  contained  in 
crude  metal  from  the  difierent  depths,^;  therefore,  are — 

between  the  sorfaoe  and  a  depth  of  83*3  fins.  ••  •  •  1* 

„         88-3  and 130*0  „      ....  1*2435. 

Particles,  grains,  and  small  masses  of  virgin-silver 
frequently  bestud,  and  are  imbedded  in,  native  copper, 
as  well  as  in  prehnite  and  calcareous  spar ;  the  silver, 
however,  is  more  plentiful  in  a  metallic  than  in  an 
earthy  matrix,  and  in  the  shallower  than  in  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  hde ;  yet,  ultimately  mixed  and  closely 
united  as  the  metals  often  are,  they  never  form  an 
alIoy.§ 

«  Pm<m,  p.  440. 

'*  Frit  de  U  surface,  les  masMS  de  ouivre  ont  M  plot  nombrevaes ;  aux  dnq- 
ui^me  et  aixi^e  niTeauz,  les  mosses  sent  plus  fortes  et  la  proportion  de  mati^ 
h  bocarder  semble  augmenter  asses  rapidement.*' 

RiYOT,  Annates  de»  Ifmst,  6me  S^rie,  yu.  p.  813. 

t  Small  quantities  of  crude  metal  were,  of  course,  still  obtained  from  the  upper 
kveU, 

XAnU,  pp.  120—1,  179,  205—6,  286—6,  828—31,  383. 

^  **  NatiTO  silTer,  more  or  less  associated  with  the  copper,  is  most  abundant 
near  the  cross-oourse."— Jaoxbon,  Fostxb,  &  Hill,  Rtport  on  ik$  Geoloffieal 
and  Mineraloffioal  Survey  qf  Lands  in  Michigan,  iii.  p.  760. 

**  Two  specimens  [specific  gravity  10*146  and  10*188  respectlTely]  were  found 
to  contain  small  particles  of  copper  scattered  through  them,  but  the  copper  was 
not  alloyed  with  the  silver.  These  specimens  were  found  mixed  with  the  Tetn- 
stone,  associated  with  natiTC  copper.  They  were  in  grains  from  the  sise  of  a 
mustard-seed  to  pieces  of  more  than  an  ounce  in  weight  «  •  *  The  singular 
fact  of  the  occurrence  of  siWer  implanted  in  masses  of  solid  copper,  or  dotting 
its  surfiftce  like  buttons  dropped  upon  the  copper  and  united  by  a  metallic  solder- 
ing or  perfect  metallic  adhesion  at  the  points  of  contact  is  obserred  in  this  mine, 
as  also  at  the  Copper  Falls,  Lake  Superior,  North  American,  and  Northwest 
Companies'  mines.  I  have  analysed  hundreds  of  specimens  without  finding  any 
true  alloy  of  the  copper  and  silver.*'— Jaoksov,  Ibid,  iii.  p.  476. 
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Wherever  the  adjoining  rocks  are  of  amygdaloidal 


"  In  asunple  of  the  Teinstone  blasted  from  the  Cliff  mine  •  «  «  the  silyer 
amounted  to  663*64  grains  per  ton  [0*000042  the  weight]  of  rock." 

**  Native  silver  occurs  by  no  means  unfrequently,  at  various  points  of  the 
trap  rangOy  from  one  extremity  of  the  district  to  the  other.  It  has,  however, 
been  found  in  the  greatest  quantity  at  the  Phcenix  (formerly  Lake  Superior), 
Cliff,  Copper  Falls,  and  Minnesota  mines,  4i  %  %  but  is  most  abundant  near 
the  junction  of  [different  rocks] .  •  *  •  The  silver  is  often  interspersed  in 
the  mass  of  copper,  so  as  to  form  a  species  of  porphyry,  the  former  metal 
occurring  in  small  patches  and  particles  perfectly  soldered  to  the  enclosing 
mass  of  copper,  yet,  chemically  speaking,  entirely  distinct  from  it.  The  native 
sflver  seems  to  occur  specially  in  connexion  with  a  soft  greenish  magnesian 
mineral,  also  with  calc-spar  and  prehnite,  and  has  never,  so  far  as  we  know, 
been  found  distinctly  crystallised,  as  the  copper  often  is." — ^Fostbh  A  Whitmbt, 
Report  on  the  Qeology  of  the  Lake  Superior  Land  District,  i.  pp.  146, 178. 

*'  The  largest  mass  of  silver  obtained  up  to  this  time  weighed  more  than  six 
pounds," — Ibidf  ix.  p.  108. 

**  The  amount  of  silver  obtained  from  the  Cliff  mine  has  sometimes  been  quite 
considerable.  Barly  in  the  history  of  its  operations,  a  great  excitement  was 
raised  on  the  subject  •  #  4^  a  rich  pocket  of  it  having  been  met  with ;  but 
experience  has  uniformly  shown  that  in  the  Lake  Superior  veins  these  bunches 
of  silver  are  of  limited  extent.  4t  iit  %  The  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  silver 
is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  copper;  like  that  metal  it  is  found  only  in  the 
native  state.  •  •  •  The  argentiferous  portion  of  the  lodes  seems  to  be,  in 
general,  near  the  plane  of  contact  of  two  beds  of  different  lithological  character* 

"  The  silver  rarely  forms  lumps  of  more  than  a  few  ounces  in  weight,  although 
some  pieces  weighing  several  pounds,  and  nearly  pure,  have  been  obtained. 
Unfortunately  such  pieces  are  often  looked  upon  by  the  miners  as  their  especial 
property,  and  the  amount  received  by  the  companies  from  this  source  is  con- 
siderably less  than  it  ought  to  be, 

**  The  annexed  is  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  silver  obtained  at  the  Cliff 
mine ;  it  is  mostly  picked  out  by  hand  from  the  coarse  metal  which  is  taken  out 
from  under  the  stamp-heads. 

1846 25*16  lbs.  Troy.  1849 24«76  lbs.  Troy. 

1847 82-50      „        .  1850   23*90       „ 

1848   81*25      „  1851   84*83       „ 

V ^ ; 

Total  ....  221*39 lbs. Troy." 

Whitnbt,  MetaUic  WeaUh  of  the  United  States,  pp.  278—9. 

"  L'argent  natlf  est  asses  abondant  vers  la  surface,  mail  presque  to^jours  asses 
intimement  m61angl  avec  le  cuivre ;  on  n'a  pas  encore  constat^  dans  quelles 
parties  du  filon  l'argent  est  plus  ordinairement  en  forte  proportion ;  il  est  dans 
les  veines  de  calcaire  spathique,  m^ang4  de  feldspath  et  de  quarts,  qui  sem- 
blent  r€pondre  k  la  separation  des  bancs  de  trapp  de  texture  difffirente,  male 
cette  loi  est  bien  loin  d'etre  certaine.     «  *  «    La  mine  n'a  pas  livr4  plus  de 
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structure  the  lode  contains  copper ;  *  but  in  the  hard 
and  crystalline,  as  well  as  in  the  soft  and  porous,  beds, 
it  is  frequently  made  up  of  several  narrow  veins,  and 
these  are  seldom  rich«t 

The  more  or  less  metalliferous  vein-stones  form 
shootSy  ribands,  or  stripes  of  various  qualities ;  which 
— declining  from  the  far  distant  :|:  granite,^  but  co- 
inciding in  position  with  the  contiguous  bands  of  more 
or  less  congenial  amygdaloid — have,  within  the  hde^ 


110  kilogrumnes  (29474  lbs.  Troj)  d'argent  en  six  ana  de  1846  h  1861|  et  on 
lie  peut  pas  esp^r  on  meillenr  r^ultat  pour  rayenir." 

Bitot,  AntuUei  dca  Minn,  5me  S^rie^  tii.  pp.  311, 314. 

Daniel,  Mmmg  JmmuUf  xxxt.  p,  667.    Ante,  p.  419* 


*  '*  The  most  farorable  rook— that  in  which  a  yein  is  best  developed— is  a 
granular  trap,  with  occasional  amygdules  scattered  through  it  of  a  Urelj  color, 
and  possessing  a  good  degree  of  firmness.^— Fostbb  ft  WHiTNSTy  Espori  on 
the  Qeohgy  of  the  Lake  Superior  Land  Dietriet^  i.  p.  170. 

"  The  true  copper-bearing  rook  is  «  4^  •  of  a  fine  textorOi  not  too  crTStal- 
line,  and  with  occasional  amygdules  scattered  through  iU" 

Whithbt,  MetaUie  Wealth  qf  the  United  Statee,  p.  258. 

Ante,  p.  402,  Note. 

t  '*  Where  the  vein  exists  in  the  greenstone  or  hard  orystalline  rock  it  is 
pinched ;  where  it  enters  the  soft  porous  amygdaloid^  it  becomes  scattered  and 
ill-defined.— FosTsa  &  Whitnbt,  Report  on  the  Geciogy  of  the  Lake  Siqmior 
Land  District,  i»  p.  170. 

<*  nans  le  greenstone  on  ne  distingue  plus  de  yeines  prindpales,  les  filons  ae 
dirisent  en  un  grand  nombre  de  Yeinules." 

Bitot,  Annalet  dee  Minee,  6me  S^rie,  th.  p.  251. 

"  Whether  the  rocks  be  gpranite,  slate,  or  etvan,  their  hardest  portions  are 
always  quartsose,  and  in  these  the  lodee  are  seldom  rich ;  $t  %  4i 

"  Where  both  the  rocks  and  lodee  are  very  soft,  the  hdee  are  usually  large ; 
and  under  such  circumstances  they  almost  always  split  into  strings,  which  oom* 
monly  consist  of  iron-pyrites  and  frequently  die  away  in  the  Country" 

Hekwood,  ComtoaU  Qeol,  TVaiu.,  t.  pp.  220, 231. 

X  Oeoloffical  Map  of  the  Lake  8ig>erior  Land  Diatriet,  by  J.  W.  Foster  and 
J.  D.  Whitney.    Biyot,  Annates  dee  Mines,  5me  Sferie,  vii.  PI .  VII. 

i  Henwood,  EdtrUmrgh  New  Phil  Journal,  xxii.  p.  157 ;  ComwaU  Geol. 
7Van$.  T.  pp.  41,  64, 87*,  129, 193. 
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an  endlong  dip,*  of  about  28''  towards  the  north.f 
The  crystalline  greenstone  of  the  precipice  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  granular  and  amygdaloidal  trap-rocks 
beneath  by  a  conformable  bed  J  (the  Slide)  of  chloritic 
conglomerate,  from  three  to  about  twelve  feet  in  thick- 
ness,— which  heaves  the  lode  about  two  fathoms  (L. — 
S.A.)  towards  the  left-hand.^ 

Although  the  works  are  but  one  hundred  and  thirty 
fathoms  deep,  a  man-engine  ||  has  been  already  erected. 

♦  Henwood,  Edinburgh  New  Phil.  Journal,  xxii.  p.  167 ;  Cornwall  Geol. 
Trana,  v.  pp.  41,  64,  87»,  129,-93 ;— vi.  pp.  146,-94.  Tregaskis,  Report  of  the 
Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society,  iv,  p,  96.  Ante,  pp.  122, 206— 7,— 16,— 16, 
224,— 34,— 68,  323,-6. 

t  "  The  roining  ground  *  4r  «;  [dips  towards  the  north]  below  the  cliff  of 
greenstone,  in  a  belt  of  amygdaloidal  trap."— Fosteb  &  Whitnby,  Report  on 
the  Geology  of  the  Lake  Superior  Land  Districtf  i.  p.  129. 

*'  The  beds  of  rock  dip  at  an  angle  of  about  28**  to  the  north,  consequently  the 
extent  of  ground  in  that  direction  %  %  %  ia  increasing  as  each  successive  level 
extended  northward  from  a  greater  depth." 

Whxtnby,  Metallic  Wealth  of  the  United  States,  p.  277. 

"  A  Cliff  et  k  South-Cliffy  les  masses  sont  abondantes  et  de  tr^s-grandes  di- 
mensions k  une  faible  distance  de  la  surface ;  elles  se  continuent  dans  la  profon- 
deur,  en  formant  des  colonnes  inclin^es  irr^guUSrement  vers  le  nord,  k  peu  pres 
comme  les  bancs  du  trapp;  la  gangue  du  filon  estimpr^gn^ede  cuivre  et  foumit 
du  mineral  de  bocard  assez  riche."-RivoT,  Annales  des  Mines,  Sme  S^r.,  vii.  p.  261. 

X  **  Between  the  crystalline  greenstone  and  the— occasionally  amygdaloidal — 
granular  trap  there  is  a  thin  belt  of  slaty  chlorite  about  twelve  feet  in  thickness. 
sk  %  sk  In  the  granular  trap  the  vein  is  about  twelve  feet  to  the  east  [of  its 
place  in  the  greenstone]  showing  that  it  had  been  subjected  to  that  amount  of 
heave  or  dislocation." — Foster  &  Whitney,  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Lake 
Superior  Land  District,  i.  pp.  127—8  (Abridged). 

"  At  the  foot  of  the  Cliff,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  slide — the  slide  of  the 
district — lies  a  fine-grained  trap-rock,  through  which  run  numerous  and  parallel 
belts  of  amygdaloid.  This,  with  the  amygdaloid  and  slide,  dips  north  under  the 
greenstone  at  an  angle  of  about  28°.  %  *  *  The  copper-ground  is  about  1,000 
feet  in  length,  being  limited  north  by  the  slide,  and  dipping  at  the  same  angle 
with  it  under  the  greenstone." — ^Daniel,  Mining  Journal,  xxxT.  p.  667. 

§  Table  XIL 

II  *'  A  man-engine  works  in  Avery's  shaft,  raising  the  men  from,  and  lowering 
them  to  the  100  fathom  level ;  it  is  contemplated  to  carry  the  rods  to  the  130, 
when  the  shaft  is  sunk  to  that  depth." — Daniel,  Mining  Jourttal,  xxxv.  p.  66, 

ooo 
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From  1844  to   1865  the  Pittsburgh  and  Boston 
Mining  Company  obtained 

20|359*56  tons  of  crude  metal,*  containing  (0*6227  its  weight) 

12,679*37    ,,    of  fine  copper,  which  realised     £1,443,039 

The  expenditure,  meanwhilci  amounted  to  ..••«.•..         963,179 

A  net  profit  of , £479,860 


*  The  prodnofl 

of  the  mine  and  the  financial  operationB  of  the  CompanT.  from 

1844  to  1865,  are  shown  in  the  following  colnmni 

'^^^m 

m^^^ 

Oiide 

Proportloo 
or  fine 

Fine 

• 

Y«m. 

maUL 
Tons  (ile.) 

oopper 

ia  crude 

ndal. 

copper. 
Tout  (ile.) 

Proccedfof 
copper. 

Bxpeaditare 

LOM 

Profit 

1844 

—» 

^^ 

_^ 

^^^ 

£    689 

£  639 

„^ 

5 

14-81 

0-6000 

8*88 

£      618 

5328 

4710 

•M 

6 

48-56 

0-3458 

16-80 

1848 

13776 

11928 

^m 

7 

325-82 

05629 

183-38 

14786 

18626 

3840 

«.« 

8 

738-97 

0-6020 

444-85 

84668 

21983 

--> 

£  12735 

9 

1020-11 

0-5611 

572-38 

82339 

22285 

— . 

10054 

.1850 

67919 

0-4697 

319-04 

36884 

24747 

^■^ 

12137 

1 

68285 

0-5538 

377*90 

36444 

26588 

m^ 

9856 

2 

741-22 

0-4995 

370-25 

33733 

23527 

— 

10206 

8 

1010-35 

0-4733 

478*25 

60968 

38669 



22299 

4 

1041*35 

0-5639 

587-19 

66830 

44501 

.» 

22329 

5 

1337-43 

0-6249 

836-70 

99148 

53941 

—. 

45207 

6 

1469-30 

0-6748 

991*49 

111634 

59687 

«« 

61947 

7 

1501-59 

0-7028 

1055-29 
31-93a 

1  103723 

66415 

— 

87308 

8 

1421-02 

0  7101 

1009-12 

100432 

59843 

i_ 

40589 

9 

981*98 

0*6433 

681-70 

60938 

56703 

.. 

4235 

1860 

1252-48 

0-6571 

822*94 

72978 

57561 

^ 

15417 

1 

1385*55 

0-6212 

860-72 

85102 

70650 

— . 

14452 

2 

1411-81 

0-6340 

895«07 

108320 

67355 

_ 

40965 

8 

1343-99 

0-6977 

937-66 

149818 

61226 

... 

88592 

4 

944-64 

0-6386 

603*27 

131251 

85181 

m^ 

46070 

5 

1007-09 

0*6400 

644-56 

100577* 

88998* 

— 

16579 

ToUls. 

20,359-56 

— 

12,679*37 

£1,443,039 

£963*l79c 

£21,117 

£500,977 

Mean 0-6227  Lois 21,117 

Net  Profit  ..  £479,860 
a  **  RaeoTcred  at  thli  time  from  the  Blafi  of  former  yean."  dBttimatc*. 

e  "  Br  the  tonni  of  the  [earlier]  leaiee  the  applicant  wae  required  to  •  •  e  nnder  to  the 
United  Stetee  elx  per  cent,  of  ali  the  oree  ryied>-WiimiaT.  JfeCoWe  Wtaltkoftk§  UmUtd 
SUUm,  p.  S48.— "  In  1868,  howerer,  the  General  Xow  of  Mieklgmm  impoeed  a  tax  of  one  dollar 
(four  ■hllllnge  and  two  pence  Sty.)  on  each  ton  (9^000  lbe«  A9,J  of  copper  or  mineral  ohtnbicd 
•  •  •  in  ilea  of  all  State  tazei.'' 

TlM  aooounteof  the  llrtt  nine  jrean  hare  been  compiled  from  the  ttatementeof  Ma.  WnrsBT 
rUgtame  WgaUh  of  fhs  UnUod  Statm,  p.  878.)  and  M.  Bitot  (AtmalM  dt$  Minm,  Ome  6«rlc^ 
Tii.  p.  818) ;  but  thcee  of  tlie  twelre  laet  hnre  been  prepared  fh>m  particnlare  conrteeaily 
tupplied  by  T.  M.  Howe,  Eeq ,  Treesurer  and  Secretary  of  the  PIttiburg  and  Bocton  Mlnlnf 
Oompany,  and  8.  T.  Snow,  Beq.,  of  the  Rerere  Copper  Oompaay,  on  application  flrom  the 
Author's  fHende,  Bbeneser  North  Wlllcoz,  Biq.,  of  white  Woode,  near  Detroit,  and  Joeeph  P. 
Cooke,  Jnn.,  Esq.,  Profemor  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  in  the  UnlTersity  of  Oambridfs, 
Uassachusettf 
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therefore  accrued  to   the  fortunate   shareholders. 


A  comparison  with  these  results  with  those  ohtsined  in  other  rich  mines  may 
not  be  deemed  impertinent. 

The  CoiuoKdated  Copper  Mines,  of  Co^e,  near  Santiago  de  Cnba,  have  been 
worked  in  **  highly  calcareous  porphyritib  rocks,  passing  into  and  associated  with 
basalts  and  a  peculiar  conglomerate"  (Amstbd,  Quar,  Journal  of  the  Geological 
Society,  XII.  p.  146),  with  unequalled  success;  of  which  the  following  particulars 
haTc  been — by  permission  of  the  Directors,  copied  from  official  records. 


Toan. 

Copper^ 
o«ro. 

TtOB  iA9,) 

Prooeedi. 

EzpenditurSi 

^ 

PfOflt. 

1836  

8478 
4766 
6084 
10519 
13616 
23279 
24668 
20146 
20266 
22526 
17469 
15291 
16693 
21762 
19773 
17903 
16605 
11078 
13000 
16680 
17631 
14617 
13325 
13008 
13812 
13602 
18249 
11796 
14966 
13248 

£68634 
80442 
100221 
199429 
203028 
344479 
829030 
234696 
242217 
238821 
193417 
163270 
191644 
217968 
243291 
229144 
217937 
187781 
214003 
266668 
271688 
217031 
184161 
162046 
191796 
183463 
167037 
131519 
144728 
148261 

£40464 
86709 
96846 
117702 
166167 
221620 
266800 
223108 
212806 
223776 
183092 
161234 
168632 
171847 
159900 
160504 
134677 
111444 
160083 
160644 
172784 
178713 
149122 
135954 
141032 
145784 
145624 
141977 
140911 
135114 

lii  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  nil  1 

£  23170 

6  

7  

8  

8376 
81727 

9  

36861 

1840 

122969 

1  

72230 

2 

11493 

3  

29411 

4  .... 

16046 

5      

10326 

6  *  •• 

7  .,... 

2036 
23012 

8 

46111 

9  

83391 

I860  

78640 

1  

83260 

2  

76337 

3  

63920 

4  

106024 

6 

98804 

6  

38318 

7  

36029 

8  

26091 

9  

60764 

I860  •• •.... 

37679 

1  

11518 

2  

3  

3817 

4  

13147 

Totals.... 

453,661 

£6,941,629 

£4,673,866 

£16,725 

£1,283,489 

Each  ton  of  ore,  therefore,  cost  on  an  )  >.,  ^    »    . 

arerage  J  **"•«•  ^ 


Loss    16,726 


If 


»i 


was  sold  for     14  :  0 :  0    Net  profit  . .  £1,267,764 


For  this  interesting  document  the  Author  is  indebted  to  his  friend  Fjudb&xck 
Bamxabt,  Eaa.,  of  the  Red  Jacket  Copper  Worke^  near  Briton  Ferry. 
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Each  ton  of  fine  copper  therefore  cost £  75  19    3  Stg. 

and  was  sold  for  •••. 113  16     3  ,, 


The  &iockmah(m  Iftnet,  between  Dungarvan  and  Tramore,  in  the  county  of 

Waterford,  are  largely  wrought  by  the  Mining  Company  of  Ireland,  in  the  elate- 

series,  near  the  coast,  and,  to  some  extent,  beneath  the  sea  (Weaybr,  GeoL 

Traru.,  O.B.,  Y.  p.  248.    Oldham,  ReporU  of  the  BrUuh  Asaoeiation  for  1844, 

p.  221.) 

**  From  the  beginning  of  1826  to  the  end  of  1866 

The  Copper-ores  obtained  were  sold  in  Swansea  for   £1,399,232 

„    Salaries,  wages,  materials,  &c.,  amounted  to £865621 

„    Royalties  (Dues) „  64468 

Profito 489163 

£1,399,232 


»f 


RoBBRT  Hbron,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Company,  HSS. 

The  following  particulars  relate  to  mines  in  yarious  parts  of  Cornwall  and 
Beyon. 

The  Saint  Just  Distbxct.  (Borlase,  Natural  Butory  of  Cornwall,  pp.  101, 
—62,— 66,— 62,  206,-9.  Fryce,  MineraJogia  ComubieruiM,  p.  21. 
Berger,  Geol.  Trant,^  o.s.,  i.  pp.  161,-76.   Davy,  Cornwall  Geol.  Tram., 

I.  pp,  20 — 6.  De  Luc,  Geological  Travels^  m.,  pp.  267,-60.  Rashleigh, 
British  Minerals,  i.  pp.  31 — 3.  Folwhele,  History  of  Cornwall,  xi.  pp. 
133 — 5.   Lysons,  Cornwall,  p,  coyi.    Hawkins,  Cornwall  GeoL  Drans,, 

II.  pp.  29—80.  Came,  Ibid,  ii.  pp,  87—8,  103,-10,-21,-2,  290-368; 
n  III.  Fig.  10  ;—  VII, ;  Ibid,  YX.  pp.  28— 9, 47— 9.  Forbes,  Ibid,  ii. 
pp.  176—81,  249,-66—8,  PI.  VI.  T.  F.  Barham,  Ibid,  iii.  p.  161. 
Michel],  Manual  of  Mineralogy,  pp.  24—6,  30— 2,— 4,— 8,  62,-8,-9, 
73.  De  la  Beche,  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Cornwall,  &c,,  pp.  160, — 8, 
283—4,  308—9.  Fox,  Reports  of  the  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society,  xy. 
pp.  86,  93.  Hcnwood,  Cornwall  Geol.  Trans,,  y.  pp.  7 — 16,  389—90, 
464,  Tables  I—XII,,  PI.  I.,  II.  Sorby,  Quarterly  Journal  of  the 
Geol  Soe.,  xiy.  p.  488,  PL  XIX.  Fig.  118.  Charles  Thomas,  Remarks 
on  the  Geology  of  ComutaU  and  Devofi,  p.  6.  Salmon,  Mining  and 
Smelting  Mag,,  i.  pp.  42—6;  y.  p,  260.  Oarby,  Cornwall  Geol,  Trans,, 
Yii.  pp.  76,-6,  81,— 3,— 6.— 7.  Higgs,  Ibid,  vii.  p  449.  Maskeljne, 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  xiv.  p.  400.) 

'*  Levant  afforded  between  1830  and  1866  a  profit  of  rather  more  than  £200,000, 
but,  the  particulars  are  now  unknown,  as  many  of  the  accounts  were  accidently 
burnt" — Hbnbt  Bobrow,  Esq.,  of  Truro,  Purser  of  the  Mine,  MSS. 

At  BotaUack  seyeral  lodes,  ha%'ing  different  directions,  yield,  for  the  most  part, 
tin-ore  whilst  in  granite,  but  copper-ores  when  in  slate, 

"  From  1802  to  1836  the  mine  was  worked  by  fire  Adventurers  only,  who 
shared  amongst  them  a  clear  profit  of  £34,000." 

Mr.  Richard  Wellington  of  Chyandour,  Accountant  at  the  Mine,  MSS. 
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The  mine  is  still  largely  and  profitably  wrought  by 
the  original  proprietary. 


'*  From  the  beginning  of  1836  to  tbe  end  of  1865  the  present  Shareholders  have 

paid  for  their  "  plant,"  and  at  intervals  of  diminished  produce £  18|250 

obtained  tin-ore which  realized  .  •  £321 734 

tt       copper-ores    ..••••.• „  ••      183011 

504,746 

and  sold  sundries  (old  materials,  &c.)  •  •  „  8,720 

£631,715 

The  working  expenses  (salaries,  wages,  materials,  &c.)  have 

amounted  to..  £406086 

„    Royalties  (Dues) „  ..        23602 

„    Dividends,  paid  to  the  Shareholders..  „  102160 

f,    Balance  (nominal)  in  the  Purser's  hands     •••.••••«.  878 

£631,716 


Stbfhbn  Haryist  James,  Esq.,  Purser  of  the  Mine,  MSS. 

Tbv  Saikt  Ivbs  DiSTBicr.  (Berger,  GeoL  Trans,,  o.s.,  i.  p.  162.  Forbes, 
Comtoall  Geol.  Tratu.^  ii.  pp.  181—6,  269—64,  PI,  V,  VI.  Carne, 
Ibid,  II.  p.  344.  Ljsons,  Cormwall^  p.  cczi.  Michell,  Manual  of 
Mineraloffy,  p.  32  ;  Cornwall  Geol,  7Van«.,  v.  p.  19.  De  la  Beehe, 
Report  on  the  Geology  of  Comtaall,  &c.,  pp.  160, 288,  306,>23,  611,— 
13.  Henwood,  Cornwall  Geol,  Trans.,  v.  pp.  16—26,  390—1,  436—6, 
—65,  Tables  XIII.^XXIIL,  PL  II, ;  /Wrf,  vii.  pp.  179—84.  Tt^le 
I„  PL  VIII,  Penberthy,  Ibid,  ti.  pp.  106—7.  Sorby,  Quarterly 
Journal  of  the  GeoL  Soc„  xiv.  pp.  476,-93-4,  PL  XVII,  Fig,  63—6. 
Charles  Thomas,  Remarks  on  tJie  Geology  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  pp. 
16, 19.  Oarby,  Cornwall  Geol,  Trans,,  tii.  pp.  86 — 9.  Salmon,  Mining 
and  Smelling  Magazine,  iii.  pp.  139 — 48,  Fig,  11 — 14;  Ibid,  t.  pp. 
260—1.) 

The  Saint  Ives  Consolidated  Iftnet— worked  in  granite,  on  several  separate 
lodes,  as  well  as  on  (the  CarbonaJ  an  excrescent  mass  of  vein*stone  connected 
with  one  of  them,  afforded 
from  1827  to  1834 a  profit  of  £24^676a 

{yielded  10.368  64  tons  of  tin-ore, 
wbirh  reftlixcd—at  an  average  of 
£50  :  7  r  1  per  ton-     £932,100  . 
rtheLord'fdu6t,Mlariee,  ^  which  left       „  86,o03 

'*  **      I  waget,  and  cost  of  ma- 

l  terlaU  amounted  to ...  •  435,597 

Net  profit....  £111,178 


Mb.  John  Vivian,  Accountant  at  the  Mine,  Mining  and  Smelting  Magazine^ 
III.  pp.  146—8,  MSS. 

a  The  accounts  for  this  period  were  accideutally  burnt. 
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The  extraordinary  richness  of  this  comparatively 


In  the  Providenee  Mines  several  lodet  yield  copper-orety  aocompanied^in  one 
instance  by  a  small  quantity  of  pitch-blende,'  — in  the  hornblendic  slates ;  but 
in  the  granite  they-  as  well  as  (the  CarhonaJ  an  excrescence  of  rich  Tein-stone, 
adjoining  the  northern  side  of  Wheal  Laity  north  (branch J  lode,  afford  tin-ore 
alone. 

The  CapiUl  invested  from  1832  to  1848  amounted  to £11,570 

From  1882  to  1865  the  mines  gave 

400&n  tons  of  UD-ora,  which  |  ^Ji^^^f  |  ^1 :  ^  *  7  PW  too)  ra«Us«l  •  •  /tM368 

9790-00     „      eoppar-oit,  „  A:  10:0       „  „  80010 

•07     f,      plteh>bleiMi«,  (at  ftom  00.  to  £S  p«r owt.) 06 

Bundrlts     • ••• 0700 

406,867 

£416.937 
The  salaries,  wages,  materials,  &c  during  the  same  period  1  £31 2071 

amounted  to  y 

„    Royalty  riHwt^ >,  „  14780 

„  Shareholders  received ,,  „  90020 

„    Balance  in  the  Purser's  hands        „  „  66 

£416,937 


**  The  success  of  this  Adventure  inay  be  mainly  attributed  to  the  judicious 
policy  of  the  Lords,-->Mr.  Praed,  the  Basset  family,  Mr.  Stephens,  and  Mr.Davies 
Gilbert, — in  giving  up  their  Dues  for  a  time,0  which  enabled  the  Shareholders  to 
prosecute  the  mines  and  bring  them  to  their  present  profitable  state." 

General  Siaiemente,  cireulated  amonffet  the  Shareholdere, 
by  Saxubl  Hioos,  Eoa.,  Purser  of  the  Mines. 

Thb  OwiKBAJt  DisTEiCT.  (Hitchins,  Phil.  TVwu.,  xci.  (1801)  pp.  159-^64, 
Pk  XI.  Berger,  OeoL  Tram,,  0.0.,  z.  pp.  169, 171—7.  Lysons,  CormoaU, 
p.  ooix.  William  Phillips,  OeoL  Tram.,  0.0.,  u.  pp«  146 — 52,— 57,--60, 
PI.  VI.  Fig.  e,—  rill.  1,  2.  De  Luc,  Oeohffioal  Tranele,  ni.  p.  277. 
Hitchins  &  Drew,  History  of  Cornwall,  11.  p.  556.  Came,  Phil.  TVotw., 
xorn.  (1807)  pp.  293—5,  PI.  XVIIL;  CormoaU  Geol.  Trafu.,  i.  pp.  99— 
102;  n.  pp.  105,— 6,— 8,— 10,— 18,— 14^20— 4,  PL  III.  Fig.  17;  Ibid, 
ni.  pp.  69,  79.  Miohell,  MamuU  of  Mm&ralogy,  p.  12.  Moyle,  Annals  of 
Philosophy,  ▼.  p,  86;  Ibid,  yiii.  p.  448.  Edmonds,  ComwaU  OeoL  2Vwm., 
III.  p.  332.  Oregor,  Ibid,  p.  338.  Boase,  Ibid,  it.  pp.  809—10, — 47—8. 
De  la  Beche,  Report  on  the  Geology  of  ComwaU,  &e.,  p.  306.  Henwood, 
Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society,  1.  p.  405 ;  Cornwall  OeoL  TVans.,  T. 
pp.  35—42,  Tables  XXXIII-^XLII.,  PL  III.  IV.  BundeU,  Ibid,  tix. 
pp.  37, — 8.  Salmon,  (htarterly  Journal  of  the  Oeol.  Soc.,  XTii.  pp. 
517—22.) 

a  Conildenible  qoantltlM  of  the  Mma  ort  had  been  prtvlooslj  obtained  at  Wheel  TremeUk, 
■n  adjoining  nine.^HrawooD,  Commatt  OeoL  Trtms,  v.  p.  10»  Note. 

b  From  March,  1840,  to  lUy,  1840,  amounting  altogether  to  about  jOi,000. 
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small  spot,  evoked  a  spirit  of  speculation ;   at  least  as 


At  Wheal  Alfred  two  lodes — ^baring  different  directions,  and  traTersing,  as 

well  the  day-slate,  as  the  elwm  intersecting  it, — were  wrought  from  40  to  130 

fathoms  deep,  by  boUom-etopes,    Between  1804  and  1815  they  afforded 

88,337  tons  of  copper-ore,  which  (at  an  average  of  £8  :  11  :  8  I    ^mj/-  aaq 

per  ton)  realized  J   ^''^^t^^ 

The  Salaries,  wages,  materials,  &c.,  amounted  to  £604175 

„    Royalties  ('DtiM,  one-tenth)  „  ••••••       71623 

„   Profits  shared  by  the  AdTentoreri    „  189681 

£716,229 

From  Accounts  obligingly  furnished  by  Gboeob  M.  Millbtt-Datib,  Esq., 
of  Treneere. 

The  Alfred  ConeoUdaied  IfuiM— which  adjoin  Wheal  Alfred  and  were  worked 

in  similar  rocks — yielded — from  September,  1844,  to  February,  1861 — 

42,820*6  tons  (Avoir.)  of  copper-ore  which  (averaging  1 

£6  :  18  :  1  -f  per  ton)  \  £292262 

realised   •  ) 

blende,  which  realised  719 

lead-ore  „ 116 

tin-stone         „  • 66 

£293,152 

The  Salaries,  wages,  materials,  &c., amounted  to  £179000 

„    Royalties  f^Dttet^ „  16104 

„    Profits  divided  amongst  the  Shareholders        „  98048 

£298,162 


For  this  Account, — ^prepared  by  Mk.  T.  W.  Robinbok,  Purser  of  the  Mine,— 
the  Author  is  indebted  to  Mb.  J.  Sampbox  Coir&TirBTy  of  Poltair. 

At  Chdolphm  (Bridge)  the  copper- ores, — obtained,  within  ninety  fathoms  of 
the  surface,  from  different  parts  of  one  lode^  in  the  slate-formation,— afforded, 
early  in  the  present  century,  a  net  profit  of  £66,000. 

William  Williamb^Bbq,,  of  TreguUow,  MSS. 

Thb  Hblbtom  Dibtbict.  (Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall^  pp.  13, 163.  Borlase, 
NiUural  Bieiory  of  ComtoaUt  P*  161.  Jars,  Voyagee  M^taOuryi^uet,  iii. 
p,  194.  Klaproth,  Mtnerahyieal  OUervtOione,  p.  31.  De  Luc,  Oeoloyieal 
Travele,  iii.  pp.  270,-3.  Hitchins  ft  Drew,  Hieioryof  Cornwall,  ii.  p. 
116.  C.  f.  Onbert,  Biatorieal  St$rvey  of  ComtoaU,  ii.  p.  760.  Sedgwick, 
Cambridge  Phil.  Tram,  i.  pp.  111—14,-29.  Caame,  Cornwall  OeoL  Trane,^ 
I.  p.  102;  /Krf.  II.  pp.  66—119;  /Wrf,  m.  p.  77.  Fox.  Ibid,  li.  PI.  II. ; 
Ibid^  m.  p.  318 ;  Phil.  Trane.,  axx.  pp.  407,-11.  Hawkins,  Cornwall 
OeoL  Trane.,  n.  pp.  31,  380.  Forbes,  Ibid,  li.pp.  186—9.  T.F.  Barham, 
Ibid,  in.  p.  151.  Michell,  Manual  of  Mineralogy^  p.  71.  Moyle,  Cornwall 
OeoL  Trane.,  n.  pp.  406,-11 ;  Annale  of  PMloeopky,  ti.  p.  90.  Yon 
Oeynhausen  ft  von  Dechen,  PhiL  Mag.  ^  AnsMle,  t.  pp.  243,-6.  Boase, 
Cornwall  Oeol.  Trane.^  iv.  pp.  348—55;  Primary  Geology,  p.  66.  Richard 
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fierce    and   indiscriminating    as   that   too  frequently 


Thomas,  Mining  Review,  ni.  p.  30.  Be  la  Beehe,  Report  on  the  Geology 
of  Cornwall,  &c.,  pp.  162,— 62,^71,— 5,  284,  307,— 28, —41.  Henwood, 
Edinburgh  New  Phil.  Journal^  xxii.  p.  154 ;  Cornwall  Geol,  Trane.,  t.  pp. 
43—56,  394,  467—8,  Tablet  XLIIL- XLVllL,  PL  V,;  Reports  of  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Comwallf  XLI.  pp.  22— 3  ;  Annates  des  Mines,  5me 
S^rie,  XYI.  pp.  571 — 3.  Charles  Thomas,  Remarks  on  the  Geology  of  Corn- 
wall and  Devon,  pp.  2, 15,  16, 19,  21,-2,-3.  Salmon,  Mining  and  Smelting 
Magazine,  II.  pp.  14—18,  84  -7 ;  IHd,  ▼.  pp.  287,  328.) 

Wheal  For— for  many  years  the  richest  tin-mine  in  Cornwall— was  worked 
mostly  in  slate,  but  to  some  extent  in  the  granite  also.  The  principal  opera- 
tions  were  confined  to  one  lode  ;  but  other  lodes,  as  well  as  metalliferous  floors, 
which  extended  from  one  of  them  to  another,  were  likewise  wrought, 

The  mine,  which  had  been  worked,  at  least  twice,  before,  was  reopened  in 
1810,  and  prosecuted  without  interruption  until  1847.  As  late  as  1850,  indeed, 
the  (leavings)  poorer  ores,  previously  brought  to  the  surface,  were  still  (dressed) 
treated  with  advantage. 

"  From  1822  to  1850  the  profit,  divided  amongst  the  shareholders  amoanted 
to  £119,346."— John  Ksndall,  Esq.,  Banker  of  the  Company,  MSS. 

In  1853  operations  were  resumed;  but  in  1860  the  deeper  works  were  once 
more  abandoned.  At  Wheal  Metal  immediately  south,  however,  a  parallel  lode 
still  yields  great  profit. 

During  the  thirteen  years  1853-1865,  the  mine  has  afforded 

5167'3  tons  of  tin-ore,  which  (at  an  average  of  £6S :  15 : 6 }  £355337 

per  ton  have  realixed .  •  $ 

To  March,  1860,  the  loss  amounted  to    194326 

£549,713 

The  Salaries,  wages,  materials,  &c.,  have  amounted  to..  £471029 
„    Royalties  ^2>t/e9^ „  ..        18110 

„    Profit  from  March,  1860,  >  ro'?7a 

toDecember,  1865....  J     "  "        ^^^'* 

£549,713 

Geo&ob  N0A.KB8,  Esq.,  F.O.S.,  Chairman  of  the  Company,  & 

M&.  William  Argall,  Accountant  at  the  Mine,  MSS. 

Thb  Camborne  and  Illooan  District.  (Borlase,  Natural  History  of  Corn- 
wall, pp.  168—70,  PI.  XVIIL  Fig,  1,2.  Pryce,  Mineralogia  Comubi- 
ensis,  pp.  170 — 2,  PL  IV.  Jars,  Voyages  MitaUurgigues,  iii.  p.  221. 
Klaproth,  MineralogiccU  Observations,  pp.  27,  31,  61—6.  Warner, 
Tour  through  Comxodll,  pp.  131—5.  Berger,  GeoU  Trans,,  o.s.,  i.  pp. 
146,— 54,— 66,— 70.  De  Luc,  Geological  Travels,  in.  pp.  286—94. 
William  Phillips,  Geol.  Trans.,  o.s.,  II.  pp.  152—5,  PL  VII,  Fig.  2; 
Phil.  Mag.  S^  Annals,  ii.  p.  286.  Rule,  Cornwall  GeoL  Trans.,  i.  p. 
225;  Ibid,  vii.  pp.  161—3.  Lysons,  Cornwall,  p.  coix,  Hitchins 
&  Drew,  History  of  ComwalL  11.  p.  140.  Richard  Thomas,  Survey 
of  the  Mining  District  from  Chasewater  to  Camborne,  pp.  30—77. 
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displayed   in   this  countfy   under  the  like  circum- 


Sedgwiok,  Cambrit^  PkU.  TVxwM,  i.  p.  122.  Came,  CormoaU  G^oL 
Tram.,  ii.  pp.  96—9,  102—5,  PI  IL  Fig.  9.—///.  Fig.  16 ;  Ibid,  in. 
p.  84.  For]»e8,  Ibid,  u.  pp.  189—91.  Hawkins,  Ibid,  pp.  876—82; 
Ibid,  TV,,  p.  6.  Pendanree,  Ibid,  m.  pp.  838 — 4.  Michell,  MimntU 
of  Mtneniogy,  pp.  20,  85—6,  52.  Faraday,  PhU.  Mag.  ^  Atmali, 
II.  p.  287.  Fox,  Cornwall  GeoL  3>ofW.,ii.  pp.  20,-8,  PI.  I.;  Ibid, 
TO.  pp.  818,— 19,— 28,--*7;  PhU,  2VafM.,  olx.  pp.  404,— 10,— 11.-* 
12 ;  BepofU  of  the  Comtoall  Polyteckmo  Society,  it.  pp.  85,-91 — 
2;  Ibid,  xiy.  pp.  1—8;  BeporU  of  the  BriHth  Asioeiationy  1884,  p. 
572;— 1887,  pp.  185— 7;— 1840,  pp.  809— 19;— 1857,  pp.  96— 101. 
BoaM,  Cornwall  OeoL  TVafM.,  it.  pp.  811—12;  Primary  Qoohyy, 
pp.  184,-90.  De  la  Beche,  B^tori  on  the  Gookngy  of  Cornwall,  Ac, 
pp.  176,  288,  306,-24,  PI.  VII.,  VIII.,  IX.  Henwood,  PhU,  Mag. 
i  Annate,  z.  p.  860 ;  ReporU  of  the  British  AesociaHony  Yx.  1887. 
p.  74 ;  Cornwall  Geol  Trane.,  ▼.  pp.  57—68,  895—6, 482 — 4,-68—9, 
Tablee  -KLllL-LVII.,  PI.  V.,  VL,  VI.*;  Proeeodinae  of  the  Boyai 
Society,  vr. p.  817;  lUporte  of  the  Bayal IntHiution  i^ CorwwaU,  tluu 
pp.  22—8 ;  Anmalu  dee  Minee,  5me  S^rie,  XTI.  pp.  571—8,  Leifchild, 
Bneyelopmdia  Britannioa,  XT.  pp.  228—4.  Sorbj,  QMorterly  Journal 
of  the  Geol  Soc,,  xiT.  p.  474.  Oarby,  Cornwall  Geol.  Trane.,  ti.  pp. 
194—5;  Ibid,  Tii.  pp.  73—4, 82—92.  Charles  Thomas,  Remarke  on 
the  Geology  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  p.  6,  PI,  /.,  II.,  III.  Pearoe, 
Beporte  of  the  Royal  InetOntion  of  Cornwall,  XLiii.  p.  85.  Sahnon, 
Mining  and  Smetting  Magaeine,  i.  pp.  46—7,  316—18,-84  -8,  PL  V. ; 
Ibid,  u.  pp.  74—8,  800—1;  Ibid,  iii.  pp.  82—9;  Ibid,  T.  p.  829. 
Matthews,  Ibid,  u,  p.  837,  Report  of  CommieawMire  on  Minee  m 
Great  BrUam  (Appendix  B)  Sections  of  Cgndmrow  and  Eaet  Pool.) 

Zkieoaih  has  been  worked— with  but  one  short  interTal — from  beyond  memory 
to  the  present  time, — ^in  both  the  granite  and  slate,  as  well  as  in  the  ehan 
(fekpathio  and  quartsose  porphyry)  intersecting  them, — on  soTeral  lodee ;  which 
haTO  yielded  natiTe  silver  (Ante,  pp.  112 — 18),  together  with  seTeral  ores  of 
silTer,  nickel,  and  cobalt;  but  have  afforded,  and  yet  continue  to  afford,  the  ores 
of  copper  and  tin  in  much  greater  abundance. 


Dates. 

Yalaeoforw 
■old. 

Royalty 
(Dim)  paid. 

Proflti 
diTlded. 

Calls. 

From  June  1800,  to  end  of  1819 . . 
„  end  of  1819  „    Apr.  1885.. 
„  April,  1885  „    Oct  1849.. 
„  Oct.  1849    „  end  of  1865.. 

£1,285,575 
767,282 
289,666 
745,310 

£54,843 
32,236 
DiMsgiTenap 
82,776 

£92,636 

61,890 
Neither  AH- 

nor  ooOf 
145,08ft 

^  £45,252 

4 

Totals 

£3,087,832 

£119,355 

£299.065 

• 

Calls 45,252 


Net  Profit..  £253,818 

Amount  of  Royalty  (Dues)  giTen  up  by  the  Lords ....     £28,847. 

"  A  tradition  remains  that  in  1788  (^nie,  p.  146,  Note)  the  aggregate  prod^we, 

PPP 
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stances.    For — with  little  regard  to  the  characters  of 

—mostly  of  copper-ore,— ^hftd  already  realiied  two  miliums  Sterling;  but  in  thit 
year  the  Adtenturers — beliering  tbej  had  extracted  cTerything  worth  remonl— 
abandoned  the  mine ;  which  had  reached  a  depth  of  186  fathonu.  In  1800, 
howoTor,  operations  were  resumed;  and— with  the  aforegoing  results^thej 
hare  been  continued  until  now  (1866)." 

CAPTAiir  CsABLBS  Thohas,  Manager  and  Purser  of  the  Mine,  H8S. 

Mr.Pryoe's  section  of  the  works  (Mineralaffia  Comuhientit,  Pl.IV, J  pub- 
lished in  1778,  shows  a  depth  of  rather  less  than  90  fathoms.  His  Piroqwetoi 
(of  which  a  copy — perhaps  the  only  one  remaining — ^is  in  the  Author's  possession) 
states,  however,  that  **  it  is  now  three  and  twenty  years  since  [he]  first  attended 
the  transactions  of  the  most  capital  copper  mine  (Dol-Coath  or  BuUen-Oarden) 
in  this  county,  which  [he]  was  authorised  to  do  by  holding  a  small  ]>art  in  it; 
•  •  •  during  which  time  [he]  made  such  enquiries  and  obserrations,  u  for- 
nished  a  large  share  of  the  present  materials.  By  so  doing  in  two  or  three  yetri 
they  increased  on  [bis]  hands :  [he]  had  therefore  no  better  method  to  pursue, 
than  to  throw  them  into  the  form  of  a  book."  It  would  seem,  from  this,  that 
the  section  was  made  about  1768. 

Mr.  Bttle's  weU-known  seeaon— published  (PU  VIII, J  in  Mr.  De  la  Beche'i 
JUport  Oft  <Ae  Otology  of  ComwaU,  DepoH,  and  WeH  Sommntt^^^  prepared  in 
1824,  when  the  mine  had  reached  a  depth  of  nearly  240  fathoms. 
From  (t)  1768  to  1788,  tbersfore,  ths  worki  had  bean  d«epen«d  (bj  Utttom-^topna)  OBftnt-;  sod 

1800..  18M,  „  „         (o«»€^)  »»   • 

They  are  now  340  fathoms  deep. 

ThB  Cam  Brea  Minss  yield  the  ores  of  tin  and  copper,  on  seTcral  todsi,  wbiai 
are  wrought  in  the  granite  and  slate  formations,  as  well  as  in  the  ekfon^eounu 
which  are  common  to  both.  In  the  course  of  thirty-one  years  (1884 — 1864)  the 
shareholders  hare  realised  profits,  which^yarying  from  £2,000  to  £20,000  per 
annum, — have  amounted  to  £273,500. 

<*  The  cost  of  acquisition  of  the  mines,  and  the  expenses  of  working,  up  to  the 
payment  of  DiTidend,  was  £15,000. 

«  Besides  the  Dividends  paid,  the  Mines'  produce  created  the  plant,"  so* 
valued,  as  if  to  be  broken  up,  at  £40,000,  but  which  must  have  cost  nearer 
£100,000." 

Teihtt -FIFTH  Repobt  OF  TBS  D1&BCTOB8;  presented  at  the  Yeairl^  Uetiing 
of  the  Adventurers,  27th  May,  1865. 

For  this  document  the  Author  is  indebted  to 

B.  H.  PntB,  Esq.,  Purser  of  the  Mines. 

North  Roskear  and  Wheal  Crojfy  are  prosecuted,  on  different  lodest  in  rocks 
composed  chiefiy  of  felspar  and  hornblende;  irregularly  sprinkled  with  qutf^> 
nnd— at  times — ^with  calcareous  matter. 

Early  in  the  last  century  a  profit  of  about  £45,000  was  made  firom  copper- 
ores  obtained  at  shallow  levels  towards  the  east. 

a  Pryee,  MtnenO.  Comu^,,  p.  161.    Came,  Cormratt  GeoL  IVvtw.,  lix.  p.  00.   Buk,  i"^ 
p.  146,  Note. 
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the  lodes — and  the  nature  of  the  rocks, — mines  were 

From  the  beginning  of  1818  to  the  end  of  1853  the  mines  have  afforded — 
toDt  { (lold  at  an  *)     per  ton 

142,963-8  of  copper-ore  which  }    arerage   V£5  18  7}  realised  £847,808 

144-2  „  tin-ore  „  „  44  6    8)      „  6»395 

26-1  H  blende  „  „  2  7  11)      ,»  63 

830-8  „  arsenic         „  „  2  13  4)      „  884 

£855.150 

Sundries  (old  materials,  &c.)  sold 4,100 

Calls,  at  interrals  of  diminished  produce    11,200 

£870,450 

^*  "''!!!SJ!'?;;irJf '*'^''  "^  ""^^^  \  ••  •counted  to    £717,393 
wornng  expenses    ••••• .) 

„    Royalties  (^DiMf^ „  52,378 

„   Dividends  shared  amongst  the  Adventurers        „  100,679 

£870.450 

WiLLLUC  Cock  YiriAX,  Ebq«,  Manager  of  the  Mines,  MSS. 

Wui  Wheal  Sgton  has  been  worked  flrom  1844  until  now  (1866)  in  an  e/roti- 
eourte,  seen  underground  in  Wheal  Seton  and  at  the  surface  in  North  Ro$kear, 
as  well  as  in  the  same  slate-rocks,  and  on  the  same  lodes^  as  Eati  Wheal  Crqfly, 
Wheal  Crofiyt  and  Wheal  Seton,  with  the  following  results;— 

Proceeds  of  tin  and  copper  ores  sold £454,836 

Amount  of  salaries,  wages,  &c £186,768 

„  Machinery  and  materials 79,418 

£266,186 

Royalty  (Duet)  paid  the  Landowner 30,322 

Profit  divided  amongst  the  Adventurers •••••     158,328 

—  £454,836 
«<  The  PJmU  is  worth  at  least  £5,000."  

BBJTJAif  ur  Matthbwb^  Eso,,  of  Saint  Day,  Purser  of  the  Mine,  MSS. 

Weet  Wheal  Baetet,  in  the  granite  of  Cam  Kye,  has  been  largely  wrought  on 
liMn>— and  Ims  extensively  on  several  other^fodiM,  with  the  undermentioned 


In  1850— 2  the  outlay  amoiroted  to  •      £9,000 

From  January,  1850,  to  March,  1856,  the  mine  yielded 
toas(il9.)  per  ton 

78,216  of  copper-ore,  which  (averaging  £6  1  ll-|-)  realised  £476,838 

26  „  tin-ore,            „            „           65  13  4-|.) 
tin-stone,        „     ••• • 

Sundries  (old  materials,  ftc.)  ••  • 

486,976 


» 

1,464 

»> 

7,202 

l» 

1,471 

£495,975 
The  payments  for  Salaries,  Wages,  Ac,  amounted  to  ....  £210,598 

Machinery,  tools,  &  materials    „     •  • . .        77,559 

Royalty  ri>»M^    ,     ....        31,233 

Sundries  (Rates,  taxes,  &c.  •     „     •.••  8,357 


99 
99 

>f 


Carried  forward   £327,747 
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opened   on   all  sides.     Within   twenty   yean   more 


Bronglit  forward £827,747 

Costs  of  Law-suits  with  thel 
Shareholders  in  an  a^oin-  \         „        . .  7,621 

ing  nine    •••••«««a»«»*y 
Baluee  of  Cash  in  the  Treasurer's  hands  i  ^  ^m 

amounted  to •  •  (  ' 

168,228 

£405,975 


Thb  Bbdbuth  AifB  OwmmrAP  Dutbiot.  (Borlase,  Naiural  Eistoiy  of  Corn- 
watt,  pp.  174, 205.  Pryoe,  Mineralogia  ConuAiennt,  pp.  83, 192,  281,^ 
80,  PL  VIL  Jars,  Voyagn  Mitatturffigtm,  iii.  pp.  192—4.  Klaproth, 
MinmUogical  OhMrvationt,  pp.  8, 10,  25—8,  80,  59.  Maton,  Obterva- 
Hom  on  the  WnUim  Cbtm^MS,  i.  pp.  242 — 8.  Thomson,  AfmaU  of 
PhUotopky,  n.  p.  850.  De  Bonmon,  Pkil,  Dram.,  xol  p.  169. 
Cheneviz,  Ihid,  xoi.  p.  193.  Oregor,  Ibid,  zoix.  p.  195,  Warner, 
Tour  thtvuffh  Cornwall,  pp.  176,— 90.  Berger,  GeoL  IVan*^  O.B.,  i. 
pp.  146,— 62— 6,— 70— 7.  De  Luo,  Qeologicai  TraveU,  nz.,  p.  825. 
William  Phillips,  QtoL  Tram,,  o.s.,  ii.  pp.  155—6,  PL  VI^  Fig,  1. 
Smith,  Ihid,  nr.  p.  58.  Williams,  Ibid,  pp.  142—5,  PL  F/.,  Fig.  1. 
Hitohins  &  Drew,  History  of  Cornwall,  n.  p.  305.  Riohard  Thomas, 
Swveg  of  (he  Mining  Distrid  betwoen  Chaaewaier  to  Camborne,  pp. 
6—76 ;  Hietorg  if  Fabnovih,  pp.  81—8.  Bees,  Cgekptedia,  xxin., 
Article  Mzkino.  Came,  Comwatt  Oeol,  TVcifM.,  Z.  p.  108 ;  n.  pp.  76«- 
9,  82—90,  121 ;  ill.  pp.  65,-7,  74,-7,-9,  81,-8,-4.  Fox,  Ibid, 
n.  pp.  20—1,-5,  PL  I.;  lit.  pp.  314—17,-24—6;  Phil,  Trane., 
oxx.  pp.  401,— 7,— 10,— 11, — 18,-14;  lUports  of  the  Comwatt  Polg- 
teehme  Soeieitg,  nr.  pp.  90—6, 124;  xnr.  p.  1;  Seporteofthe  BriHah 
Aeaoeiatum,  1884,  p.  572 ;  1837,  p.  185 ;  1840,  p.  809 ;  1857,  p.  96. 
Sedgwick,  AwnaU  qf  PkOoaophg,  ix.  p.  249.  Moyle,  Comwatt  QeoL 
Trane,,  ii.  pp.  205—6.  Boase,  Ibid,  nr.  pp.  290—2,  304 — 7 ;  Pnmarg 
Geology,  pp.  181,-^,-8.  BennetU,  Phil.  Mag,  ^  Annate,  m.  pp.  17 
-18.  Burr,  PnwHeal  Geology,  pp.  286—8,  PL  IF.  V. ;  Miming  Beoiew, 
in.  pp.  226,-32.  De  la  Beche,  Geology  of  Comwatt,  ^.,  pp.  176— 
7,  805— 7,— 10,— 24,— 9,— 33,— 7,— 40.  404.  Henwood,  Proeeedinge 
«  of  the  Geological  Society  i.  pp.  405—6;  Comwatt  Geol,  TVoim.,  in.  pp. 
208—7,  829—31 ;  I7.  pp.  57—60 ;  t.  pp.  69—92*,  896—9, 417—26.— 
82—4,-70—1,  Tablee  LVIIL-^LXIX.,  PL  VIL,  VIII.  Michell, 
Manual  of  Mineralogy,  pp.  27—40, 52,  63,  85 ;  Comwatt  Geol.  7)rane^ 
m.  p.  838.  Evan  Hopkins,  Connexion  of  Geology  with  Terreeirial 
Magneiiem,  p.  50,  PL  VIII.  Francis,  Gwennap,  pp.  4, 11,  21,  88,  68. 
94.  (Captain)  William  Francis,  Eeporte  of  the  Cornwall  Pciyteehnie 
Society,  xiv.  p.  4.  Sorby,  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  GeoL  Soc„  xiy. 
pp.  485—6,-92—4,  PL  XI2C.,  Fig.  107-8-9.    Ghirby,  Comwatt  Geol. 
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than    one    hundred   Companies  were  organized   for 

jTVofM.,  Ti.  p.  265 ;  Yii.  pp.  73—5,  81—92.  Charles  Thomas,  Remarki 
on  the  Geology  of  Comwall  and  Devon,  pp.  4,  14, 16,  20,-2.  Salmon, 
Mining  and  SmeUing  Magasine,  i.  p.  816 ;  u.  pp.  140—8 ;  v,  p.  828. 
Smyth,  Ibid,  ▼.  pp.  193—6;  Reports  of  the  BriHah  Auoeiation,  1864, 
Fart  II.  p.  70.  Lyell,  Ibid,  p.  lxy.  Miller,  Ibid,  Part  ii.  p  85.  Pearee, 
Journal  of  the  Royal  InstUutian  of  Cornwall,  I.  p.  53.  Report  of  Com- 
mieeioners  on  Mines  in  Great  Britain,  Appendix  B,  Section  of  Workings 
in  Poldice  (St.  Day  United  Mines).    Ante,  p.  114.) 

At  Wheal  Bullet,  one  of  the  lodes,  wrought  in  granite,  from  July,  1849,  to 
May,  1861,  yieUled— 

tODf  per  ton 

82,609*4  of  copper-ore,  which  (ayeraging  £5  15  8+)  realised  £477,886 

621-8  „  tin-ore,          „             „          69    9  2+)         ,i  43,180 

beside  tin- ffto^J  stone  „      „  2,235 


£523,301 


The  Royalties  (Dues,  for  great  part  of  the  time  l-16th,  ] 

but  towards  the  last  l-30th  of  the  produce),  together  >     £279,909 
with  the  salaries,  wages,  materials,  Stc,  amounted  to  ) 
„    Profit  divided  amongst  the  Shareholders        „         . .       243,392 

£523,301 

RiOHABD  Daybt,  Esq.,  li.P.,  F.O.S.,  of  Bochym,  MSS. 

Dresavean — wrought  in  granite  on  a  single  /o(i9— yielded,  from  the  beginning 

of  1828  to  October,  1838,  copper-ores  which  realised •••...  £720,338 

The  Saluies,  wages,  materials,  and  other  worldng  costs,  >   £30 a  203 

meanwhile,  amounted  to )  ' 

„    RojtAty  (Dues) „  ..        36,381 

„    Profit  shared  amongst  the  {  oao  akh 

Adventurers    ^  »  ••      348,466 

,,    Balance  remaining  in  the  {  ^  „  .^ 

Purser's  hands    '  "  ••  ^'^*^ 


£720,338 


Mb.  Hugh  Phillips,  Accountant  at  the  Mine,  Cormoall  Geol.  Trans.,  y,  p.  88*. 

The  granite  of  Cam  Marth,  the  slate  on  its  northern,  eastern,  and  southern 
slopes,  and  the  elvan-courses  common  to  both,  are  alike  traversed  by  many  lodes; 
which  yield,  generally,  tin-ore  near  the  surface,  but  copper-ores  at  greater 
depths. 

The  following  list  of  profits  made  in  the  neighbourhood  from  1800  to  1840 
has  been  compiled  from  the  books  of  the  respective  mines;  all  which  have 
since  been  abandoned. 

Mines.  *  Roeki.  Profits. 

WhealDamsel Granite   „. £250,000 

WhealJewel ,       400,000^ 

Wheal  Garland ,       , ,        60,000 

Treskerby Granite,  slate,  and  eJean 105,000 

Ting  Tang    Slate  and  e/oon , 42,000 

Wheal  Maid Slate  200^000 

£1,057,000 


Sib  William  Williams,  Babt.,  of  Tregullow,  MSS. 
QQQ 
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working  copper-mines  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior. 


The  ConaoHdeUed  Mine*  have  been  worked  in  the  clay-«late  and  In  the  elvan9 
which  traverse  it ;  on  several  Zocfej,  consisting  chieflj  of  quarts ;  mixed,  near 
the  sarfaoe,  however,  with  ttn-ore  and  the  rarer  compounds  of  copper ;  but,  at 
greater  depths,  with  copper-pyrites  only. 

The  cost  of  bringing  the  mines  into  profitable  condition  >  £  g k  aaa 
amounted  to I  ' 

In  twenty-one  years  (1819—1840),  however,  they  yielded — 

toDi  per  ton 

299, 184-8  of  copper-ore,  which  (averaging  £7  0  4-{-)  realized  2,099,485 

At  the  end  of  that  term  the  Plant,  stores,  &c „  90,000 

£2.254,485 

During  the  same  period,  the  ^*|;^J^«jJj;«Jf^  ^  £l.61i;i90 

Royalties  (Dum)  „  87,153 

„  Sundries  (expenditure  at }  tKoaa 

the  United  Minet,  9k.)  ]  "  70,»»0 

„  ,,  Dividendi  chared  amongwt )  ^qa  ira 

theAdrenturen......)  n  480,166 


fi  ft 


£2,254,486 

Compiled  from  Accounts  of  the  Mines,  by  Hbnrt  Thomas,  Esq.,  F.G.S., 
of  London. 

At  Wheal  Unity — worked  late  in  the  last,  and  early  in  the  present,  century— 

in  the  slate  series  immediately  east  of,  and  on  the  same  copper-/o(2M  as,  WheaJ 

Oorland,  the  Adventurers  shared  a  net  profit  of £370,000 

beside  maintaining  operations  on  parallel  tin-lodeB  in  rocks  of  the"^ 

same  system  at  PokUee;  an  a4joining  mine,  wrought,  at  the  same  >      130,000 
time  by  the  same  parties,  at  a  loss  of  nearly J 

The  total  profit  at  Whe€U  Unity,  therefore,  approached  half  a  million  Sterling. 

RiCHABD  Datet,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.O.S,,  of  Bochym,  M8S. 

Between  Camon  and  Potn/^near  the  head  of  Restronguet-creek  a  navigable 
branch  of  Falmouth  harbour — a  rich  and  extensive  deposit  of  (detrital)  stream- 
Hn-^^re  has  been  wrought,  at  intervals,  for  great  part  of  a  century. 

The  earlier  works —  protected,  as  well  from  the  river  as  the  tide,  by  a  strong 
embankment,  and  open  to  the  day  a — were  abandoned  in  1811 — 12,  after  having 
yielded  a  profit  ^  of  rather  more  than  £50,000. 

Mb.  William  Trsbilcook,  (of  Carhcarack),  an  Accountant  at  the 
Works,  MSS. 

In  1824^5  a  shaft  was  sunk  immediately  north  of  the  creek ;  and  (galleries) 
/eve/.ff— which  at  one  and  the  same  time  grazed  the  (thelf)  slate  beneath,  traversed 

« **  For  removing  the  itterbwrthent  of  mud,  tand,  and  gravel,  the  workmen  received  two 
■billings  and  tenpenee  per  eubie  fkthom."~Ma.  William  Tbbbilcock,  1188, 

h  **  The  Oabxov  Stream  Works  *  *  *  are  nearly  a  mile  in  length  and  three  bundrad 
yards  In  breadth.  The  number  of  men  and  boyi  employed  amounted  to  at  least  one  hundred 
and  fifty;    *  *  •    the  proprietors  gaining  at  least  three  thousand  pounds  per  annum." 

Maton,  Observation*  on  th§  Wtstem  Counties  (1794—0),  x.  p.  174. 
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Of    these,   however,   great  numbers  have  been  from 


the  tin-ground,  and  skirted  the  overlying  beds  a— were  extended  towards  the  south. 
This  experiment  afforded,  in  two  or  three  years,  a  profit  of  £28,000. 

Mb.  Edmund  Miohbll,  of  Tresavean,  a  Shareholder,  MSS. 

Operations  were  resumed  in  1833|  but  so  far  down  the  inlet  that,  even  at  low- 
water,  the  surface  was  never  dry.  Through  a  mound  of  rubbish,  purposely 
heaped  up  in  mid-channel,  an  iron-bound  shaft  was  opened  to  the  ore ;  and  in 
levels f  extended  on  all  sides,  people  worked  day  and  night,  whilst  ships  passed 
and  re-passed  overhead.     In  1843  the  undertaking  was  abandoned. 

The  entire  produce  realised    £62,615 

„    Working  expenses  amounted  to  about     £65,692 

Royalties  (Due».)  2,923 

68,615 


»i 


A  loss  was  therefore  incurred  of  some     « £16,000 

Mb.  Nicholas  Sampson  Cloak,  Accountant  at  the  Mine,  MSS. 

The  Saint  Agnes  and  Pbbban-zabulob  Distbict.  (Tonkin,  Notes  to  Careto's 
Survey  of  Cornwall — Lord  De  Dunstanville*s  Edition,  pp.  33 — 4, — 6. 
Borlase,  Natural  History  of  Cornwall,  pp.  76,  110,-— 65,--88,*  207. 
Pryce,  Mineralogia  Comubiensis,  pp.  20,  58,  84,  107.  Klaproth,  Min- 
eraloffical  Observaiione,  pp.  7,  9,  21,  58.  Warner,  Tour  in  ComtDaU, 
p.  291.  Maton,  Observations  on  the  Western  Counties^  I.  pp.  248 — 54. 
Berger,  Geol.  Trans,  o.s.,  i  pp.  155,— 62,— 64, — 71.  Gregor,  Annals 
of  Philosophy,  0,8.,  vni.  p.  277.  William  Phillips,  Geol  Trans,  o.s., 
IV.  pp.  129—37;  P/.  VIL  Fig^  8.  Lysons,  Cornwall,  pp.  ccv., — vni. 
Polwhele,  History  of  Cornwall,  it.  pp.  133—4.  Conybeare,  Geol* 
Trans,,  o.s  ,  iv.  pp.  401—3  ;  PI.  XXIIL  Fig,  2,  3.  Hitchins  &  Drew, 
History  of  Cornwall,  IL  p.  18.  G.  8.  Gilbert,  Historical  Survey  of 
Cornwall,  i.  pp.  219,-59.  Rashleigh,  British  Mifterals,  i.  pp.  6,  9— 
13,38,  40,-8,50;  II.  p.  19.  Sedgwick,  Cambridge  Phil,  Trans.,  i. 
pp.  131 — 2.     Came,  Cornwall  Geol,  Trans.,  i.  pp.  120—21 ;  ij.  pp. 

a  Similar  operatloni ,  on  a  tmall  latersl  extension  of  the  tame  deposit  below  Perran  Wharf, 
permitted  the  decomposition  of  incumbent  vegetsble  matter,  and  the  consequent  escape  of  in- 
flsramable  gas ;  of  which  exploeions  sometimes  scorched  the  workmen. 

b  **  The  richest  tin-mine  I  have  erer  heard  of,  as  to  the  quality  of  the  ore,  is  one  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Agnes  *  «  «  called  Polberou.  Several  parallel  and  contlfuoas  veins,  mostly  of  laife- 
f  rain  crystals,  make  the  treasure  of  tin  in  such  quantity,  that,  in  the  year  17fi0,  they  ooold 
not  get  horses  enough  to  carry  the  tin  from  the  mine  to  the  melting-honse,  but  carried  it  in 
ploughs  "  (wains drawn  by  oxen),  **  a  very  unusual  sight  (though  doubtless  a  more effectoal  and 
easy  draught,  where  the  ways  will  admit  of  wheels.  Great  part  of  the  ore  was  so  rich  that  it 
needed  not  to  be  stamped,  and  the  lode  was  so  large  that  it  afforded  vast  rocks  of  tin;  one 
rock,  in  March,  1750,  was  brought  to  Killinlck  meltingrhouse  near  Truro,  which  weighed  064 
pounds,  and  it  brought  11^  for  iW,  in  the  stone;  [another]  weighed  1,900  pounds.  It  has  been 
Judged  that  the  late  Kr.  Denithome,  who  had  tlae  whole  adventuxe,  and  worked  it  at  his  sole 
expenie,  in  a  few  years  last  past,  got  at  least  £40,000  clear  1^  the  mine." 

BoBLASB,  Natural  HUioryt  p.  I8S. 
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time  to  time  abandoned,  after  short — and,  perhaps. 


65,  74.  80,—6— 92,— 4— 6.— 7,  103.— 4,— S.—ll— 18,— 20.— 6— 7; 
III.  pp.  69.  77,  229.  John  Michell.  Manual  of  Mineralogy ^  pp.  9.  11, 
12.  19. 20,~6,  32.-7,  61—2,73.  85.  Hawkins,  Cornwall  Oeol.  Trant., 
lit.  p.  11.  Fox.  Phil.  TVdiM.,  oxx.  pp.  401,— 11.— 13 ;  Cornwall  Choi. 
Traru.,  iii.  p.  314.  von  Oeynhausen  ft  von  Deohen,  PhiL  Mag»  ^  AnnaU, 
T.  pp.  169—70.  Boue,  Cornwall  Qeol.  TVatu..  lY.  pp.  293—304,-97 
—405;  Primary  Geology ^  pp.  169,-87.  De  la  Beche,  B^9oH  on  the 
Geology  of  Cornwall,  ftc.  pp.  162,-77 — 8,  283, — 4,-8,  305,^16, — 
17. — 27,— -36,  511.  Sedgwick  ft  Mnrchiton.  Cteol.  TVoiw.,  N^..  t.  pp. 
667 — 8.  Davey.  Cornwall  Qeol,  TVoiu..  it.  pp.  484—5.  Henwood, 
Proceedinge  of  ike  Geol,  Soc^  i.  p.  405 .  Beporta  of  ike  Britiik  Atao- 
cialion,  ti.  Part  ii.  p.  74 ;  Edinburgh  New  Phil,  Journal,  xxii.  p.  155  ; 
Cornwall  Geol.  TVoiw..  ▼.  pp,  93— 1 14, 399  —400.-72—8.  Tablee  LXX. 
-^LXXXIIL  PI,  IX.  Fig.  1—9;  Reports  of  the  Royal  InatUtdum  of 
Cornwall,  xxv.  pp.  54—6.  Whitley,  Ibid,  pp.  34—7.  Richard  Thomas, 
Mining  Review,  n.  pp.  265—74  ;  Cornwall  Geol.  TYane.  v.  pp.  98,  111 
—12.  Robert  Michell.  Ibid,  p.  268.  Williams,  Ibid,\i.  p.  181. 
Tweedy,  Reportt  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall,  zzi.  p.  44. 
Haslam.  Perran-tabuloe,  pp.  40—1.  Oarby,  Cornwall  GeoL  Trans., 
vn.  pp.  76—9,  81—8,  21—2.  Smyth,  Ibid,  pp.  332—5.  Anindell. 
Pick  ^  Gad,  i.  pp.  2.  51—4.  111.  Charles  Thomas,  Remarks  on  tk^ 
Geology  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  pp.  19.  20.  Pearce,  Reports  of  tke 
Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall,  xliii.  p.  34.  Blight,  Churches  of  West 
Cornwall,  pp.  89—90.    Ante,  pp.  110 — 11.) 

Wheal  Towan — worked  until  1815,  in  slate,  and  mostly  on  one  iMfe— yielded 
a  profit  of  £  127.000 ;  of  which  the  late  R.  A.  Daniel,  Es^,  of  Trelissick  in  Feock, 
received  three-quarters. 

Captaxk  Nioholas  Vivian- sometime  Manager  of  the  Mine— MSS. 
Bast  Wheal  /?o»«— wrought  in  clay-slate- yielded,  between  June.  1834.  and 

April.  1855,  lead  and  silver  ores  which  realised , £799,588 

The  Salaries,  wages,  materials,  ftc.  amounted  to £471,850 

Royalties  rZ>w»;..... ,  53,178 


II 


„    Profit  (ranging  from  £2.944  (  „^ .  -^- 

to  £52,928  per  annum ....  J         '»  274.560 

£799,588 

Edwakd  Michbll.  Esq..  of  Mitehell  HUl,  near  Truro, 
Purser  of  the  Mine,  MSS. 

The  St.  Austell  Dist&ict.    (Borlase.  Natural  History  of  Cornwall,  pp.  96, 
151,— 62— 3,— 89,«  214.    Pryce,  Mineralogia  Comubientis,  pp.  32,  68, 

a  "  The  mioe  which  hai  tnmed  out  the  moit  gain,  and  the  gr«ateit  quantity  of  Un  yet  known, 
Ii  *  Polgooth'  In  the  pariah  of  8t.  Hewan.  where  It  appean  by  the  old  hooka,  that  the  adven- 
turera  have  got  JW.OOO  annually  for  a  great  number  of  yean  rollowlng.**'^LeUer  J^vm  Ma. 
W.  ROSWAKW  of  Truro,  Feb.  11.  1766,    BoRLASa,  Natural  Bistory,  p.  189. 
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insufficient — trial ;    although  many  are  still  wrought 


123.  Jars,  Voyages  M^tciUvargigues^  iii.  pp.  108, — 90.  Klaproth, 
Mineralogiccd  ObaenxUiofUf  pp.  10,  13.  Warner,  Tour  in  Cornwall^ 
pp.  96—102.  Polwhele,  Hittory  of  Cornwall,  in  p.  10 ;  lY.  pp  133-5. 
Thomson,  Annab  of  PhUoaophyt  ii.  p.  347-  Oregor,  PkU,  Trans., 
ZCY.  p.  331 ;  Cornwall  Geol.  Trans,,  i.  p.  224.  Maton,  ObssrvaUons 
on  the  Western  Counties,  i.  pp.  151—69.    BasUeigh,  British  Minerals, 

I.  pp.  1—8,  11, 17,  48;   II.  p.  20,  PL  XXI.',   Cornwall  Geol.  Trans,, 

II.  pp.  281 — 4.  Berger,  Geol,  Trans ,  o.fl.,  i.  pp.  125,-62,-9, — 79. 
H6ron  de  Yillefosse,  Richesse  Mineral,  n,  p.  354.  De  Luo,  Minera" 
logical  Travels,  iii.  pp.  339 — 49,  Lysons,  ComwaU,  pp.  ccv,, — xi. 
PI,  II,  Sedgwick,  Cambridge  Phil.  IVans,,  i.  pp.  104—5,-8;  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Geol,  Soc^  i,  p.  283 ;  Phil,  Mag,  4r  Annais,  nc.  p.  284 ; 
Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geol,  Soo.,  vxii.  pp.  9 — 11 ;  Geol.  Trans,,  v. 6., 
in.  pp.  482—4.  Smith,  Geol.  Trans,  o.s.,  iy.  pp.  404 — 8.  Hitchins 
&  Drew,  History  of  Cornwall,  ii.  pp.  61—71.  C.  8.  Gilbert,  Historical 
Survey  of  Cornwall,  i,  pp.  219, — 27, — 48.  Hawkins,  Cornwall  Geol. 
Trans.,  i.  pp.  143—53,  PI.  V, ;  ii.  pp.  285—9;  iy.  pp.  475—80. 
Majendie,  Ibid,  i.  p.  237.  Carne,  Ibid,  ii.  pp.  87—9,  90—4,  103—7, 
—11,-18,-27.  Michell,  Manual  of  Mineralogy,  pp.  21,-5,-8,  39, 
50—1,  62—4,  71,-3,  82,-5.  Davis,  Mining  Review,  iy.  p.  111.  Yon 
Oeynhausen  &  vonDechen,  Phil,  Mag,  Sf  Annals,  y.  pp.  241-3.  Colenso, 
Cornwall  Geol,  Trans,,  iy.  pp.  21—30,  PI,  I.  Boase,  Ibid,  pp.  235— 
52,-80—1,  379—82,  404;  Lond.  Edin.  8i  Dublin  Phil.  Mag.,  YU.  pp. 
379,  450 ;  X.  p.  350.  De  la  Beche,  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Cornwall, 
&c.,  pp.  81—3,  159— 60,— 81— 3,— 5,— 9,  284,-8,  302— 5,— 10,— 27 
-»9,_-32,— 4,— 46— 7,— 67,  401—3,  501,-61-2,  603—5,  PI.  X.  XI, 
Sedgwick  &  Marchison,  Geol,  Trans.,  v.B„  Y.  pp.  664—9.  Winn, 
Reports  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  ComuxiU,  xzi.  Henwood,  Edin, 
New  Phil.  Journal,  xxil.  pp.  54, — 6 ;  Reports  of  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Cornwall,  xxi.  pp.  54 — 6;  Cornwall  Geol.  2Van*.,  iy.  pp,  60—4;  y. 
pp.  115—30,  400,-74.  Richd.  Taylor,  Ibid,  yi.  p.  99.  David  Williams, 
Ibid,  pp.  334 — 6.  Stocker,  Reports  of  the  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society, 
XX.  pp.  77 — 96.  Sorby,  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geol.  Soc.,  xiy.  pp. 
86—7,  492—4,  PI.  XIX.  Fig,  111,-17,-19.  Charles  Thomas,  Re- 
marks on  the  Geology  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  pp.  16,  20 — 1.  Arnndell, 
Piek  %  Gad,  i.  pp.  2,  53, 108—9.  Pearce,  Reports  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution of  ComwaJl,  xliii.  p.  35 ;  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Cornwall,  i.  p.  224.  R.  H.  Williams,  Reports  of  the  Royal  InstiHUion 
of  Cornwall,  xxxix.  p.  32;  xly.  pp.  44 — 7,  PI.  V.;  Salmon,  Mining 
and  Smelting  Magazine,  y.  p.  330 ;  Maskelyne,  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society,  xiy.  pp.  86—9,  392—400.    Ante,  p.  118.) 

The  Crennis  lode — which  was  wrought  in  clay-slate,  immediately  beneath 
certain  long-known  fossiliferous  strata, — afforded  in 

RRR 
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with  reasonable  prospects  of  success.     But,  amongst 


■nlt«  toiia  IMF  tan 

Itll.  atpMi  thM  14  *JJ«JJ^«  j  s,i8e-4  of  eopper-ore,  which  (■▼•nfliiff  itl    8  0)  naUiad  £10.189 

'"*•  ^M i!!1 1  ••  ^•^  '^•*~'  -  "  8    8  7)  „  081188 

1818.           „          84  „  6,804'5  „  „  6  10  0)  ,.  7M00 

1814,           M          88  M  10.S51-9  ..  •.  8    1  4)  „  8M70 

1810,           ..          50  „  7,180  0  „  „  5  17  8)  »  48,140 

1818,  (Omonthi)    „  „  9,965*8  „  ,,  0  14  8)  h  17,181 

39,247,8         „  n      £7  12  1+)      „   £208616 

The  profit  was  about  £120,000. 

Wood  (Hitchins  ft  Drbw's),  HUtory  qf  Cornwall,  n.  p.  70  (Abstract). 

Whilst  the  Property-tax  (of  ten  per  cent.)  continued,  the  Duet  were  (1-8  ft 
1-80)  ele Ten-eightieths,  but  on  its  abolition  (in  1814)  thej  were  reduced  to  one- 
eighth,  of  the  produce. — William  Pbthbrick,  Bsa.,  of  St.  Austell,  M8S. 

The  Fowey  ComoUdaUd  Minet  have  been  worked  from  1816  until  now  (1866) 
on  many  lodet,  in  clay-slate,  alternating,  here  and  there,  with  thin  beds  of  mss- 
sive  felspar. 

From  1816  to  1842  they  afforded 
tout  psr  ton 

234.486*4  of  copper-ore,  which  (averaging  about  £6  1  4)  realiied..  £1,422.634 

The  Landlords  received  as  Eoyalties  (Duet) £96,61 1 

„  „        for  damage  to  the  surface. .      2,436 

£98,047 

„    Machinery,  maUrials,  ftc,  cost 237,706 

„    Salaries,  wages,  ftc,  amounted  to £902,191 

„    Medical  attendance  cost 4,694 

906,886 

„   Profits  divided  amongst  the  Adventurers ....  £1 73,914 

„       „     deposited  as  a  Reserve  fund. 6,082 

■  179,996 

£1,422.634 

*'  In  1842  the  engines,  tools,  and  material  on  the  mines  were  worth  £60,000." 
Petition  to  Parliament  by  Josbph  Thomas  Tbbffby,  Esq.  (Abstract). 

Thb  Casai>on  Dutbict.  (Borlase,  Antiptitiee  of  ComwiUl,  p.  173,  PI.  XIL, 
Fig.  1.  Lysons,  ComwaU,  clxxxiy.,  198,  PL  VIIL  Mac  Culloch, 
OeoL  Trane.,  o.B.,  n.  p.  169.  C.  8.  Gilbert,  Hietorical  Survey  of 
Cornwall^  i.  pp.  171—3,  247;  ii.  p.  479.  Rogers,  Comwatt  GeoL 
Trane,  ii.  pp.  218—21.  Bond,  Eietorieal  Sketehee  of  Eaet  and  Wmt 
Looe,  pp.  203—16.  Boase,  ComtoaU  Geol,  TVotM.,  it.  pp.  208 — 10. 
De  la  Beohe,  Report  on  the  Geology  of  ComuHdl,  ftc,  pp.  IdOf-^Sd* 
Whitley,  Oeoloyieal  Map  of  the  Caradon  Mining  Dietriet,  Allen, 
History  of  Lieheard,  pp.  4,  27,  83,  204,  394—402,^18^32.  Thomas. 
Remarks  on  the  Geology  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  p.  16.    ArundeU, 
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them  all,  no  more  than  eight   have  hitherto   given 


Pick  and  Gad,  pp.  3,  64, 108.     Giles,  Cornwall  Oeol.  Trans.,  vxi.  pp. 
158, — 98,  207.     Salmon,  Mining  and  Smelting  Magastine,  ii.  pp.  78 — 
83,  342;  in.  p.  364;  ▼.  p.  331.    Ante,  p.  120,  Postea.J 
Souih  Caradon  is  worked  in  the  granite,  on  several  lodet,  which  contain  copper 
and  its  ores  in  abundance. 

During  the  past  thirty  J  ^^  ^^^     ^       amounted  to   £1,001,636 

years   (1836 — 66..'  *      ' 

,y  „  „   working  expenses  have  been .  •  £676,088 

„  „  „    Royalties  ^DttM^        „        ..       64,931 

„  „  „   ProfiU  „        ..      271,6  f; 

£1,001,636 


Pbtbr  Cltmo,  Esq.,  Manager^and  Purser  of  the  Mine,  MSS. 

The  Callinoton  and  Tatistook  Dist&xot.  (Holinshed,  Chronicle  (Edit. 
1837),  IX.  p.  646.  Polwhele,  Hietorieal  Siirvey  of  Devonshire,  i.  p.  110 ; 
History  of  Devonshire,  i.  pp.  69—72 ;  History  of  Cornwall,  iv.  pp. 
133—6.  Maton,  Observaiions  on  the  Western  Counties,  i.  pp.  296—300. 
Berger,  GeoL  Trans,,  O.8.,  i.  pp.  120 — 2, — 68,-73.  Thomson,  Annals 
of  Philosophy,  ii.  p.  361.  Lysons,  Cornwall^  pp".  covi. — x. ;  Devon' 
shire,  I.  pp.  coLxxx. — xo.  Taylor,  Geol.  Trans.,  o.s.,  iv.  pp.  147 — 62, 
PI,  VIIL  Sedgwick,  Cambridge  Phil  Trans.,  i.  p.  96.  Carne,  Com- 
wall  Geol.  Trans,,  i,  pp.  122—4;  ii.  p.  104.  Rees,  Cydoptsdia,  xziii. 
Article  Minimo;  xxxii.  Article  Silvbr.  C.  S.  Gilbert,  Historical 
Sttrvey  of  Cornwall,  i.  pp.  172—3,  219.  Bond,  Historical  Sketches  of 
East  and  West  Looe,  p.  110.  Michell,  Manual  of  Mineralogy^  pp.  11 
21,-8,  32,-8,-6,  79,  88,-9.  Prideaux,  Transactions  of  the  Plymouth 
Institution,  i.  pp.  23,-6 — 30.  Bray,  Borders  of  the  Tamar  and  Tavy, 
I.  pp.  240,  310.  Fox,  Cornwall  Geol.  Trans,,  iii.  pp.  314,-21.  Boase, 
J  bid,  IT.  pp.  220-3;  Primary  Geology,  p.  186.  DelaBeche,  Researches 
in  Theoretical  Geology^  pp.  219,  386 ;  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Com- 
waU,  &c.,  pp.  61-2,  117,— 19-22,— 41-3,— 66-7,— 83-6,  296.  301-2, 
401, — 98 ;  Inaugural  Discourse  at  the  Government  School  of  Mines,  p. 
10.  Burr,  Mining  Review,  iii.  pp.  228,-32.  John  Phillips,  Pakeozoio 
Fossils  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset,  pp.  198,  201.  Tooke, 
Mining  Almanack  for  1849,  pp.  241-9.  Sedgwick  &  Murchison,  Geol. 
Tnms.,  N.8.,  V.  pp.  669-70, — 86-6,  Henwood,  Proceedings  of  the 
Geol.  Soc.,  I.  p.  406;  Cornwall  Geol.  Trans,,  it.  p.  26;  t.  pp.  131 — 
42,-68,  400-1,-76-6,  Tables  XCL— VIIL,  PI.  X,  Rowe.  Perambu- 
lation of  Dartmoor,  pp.  8,  232,-91-8  (Moore,  Appendix  I.J,  249-67. 
Leifchild,  Encyclopesdia  Britannica,  xt.  pp.  226-6.  Ormerod,  Quarterly 
Journal  of  the  Geol,  Soc„  XT.  pp.  16-23,  189-90.  Arundell,  Pick  and 
Gad,  I.  pp.  3,  61, — 4, 106-6.  Charles  Thomas,  Remarks  on  the  Geology 
of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  pp.  7,  8,  16,  20.  Pengelly,  Reports  of  the 
British  Association  for  1861,  Partn.  pp.  127-9 ;  Cornwall  Geol.  Trans., 
Tii.  p.  419.  Salmon,  Mining  and  Smelling  Magazine,  t.  p.  331 .  Report 
of  Commissioners  on  Mines  in  Great  ^rttom  (Appendix  B),  pp.  313-21. 
Ante,  pp.  109-10,— 14-16,— 44.) 

''  Gunnis  Lake — ^worked  in  granite,  immediately  west  of  the  Tamar-*  afforded 
a  profit  of  £37,000."— SxH  William  Williams,  Bast.,  of  TreguUow,  MSS. 

The  Devonshire  Great  Consolidated  Co^ijMr- Aftnet— which  have  been  worked 
in  clay-slate  with  the  following  results,— are  still  the  richest  copper-works  in 
Europe. 
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dividends;     and    even    of    these    seven    only    have 


Copper- 

ore. 
Tom.  Av. 

t  ■ 
Proceeds. 

Receipts. 

» 

Expenditure. 

Ye«n. 

Sundrlet. 

Total!. 

r 
Salftriei 

and 
Wagef. 

Matorlalt 

and 
fundriM. 

1 
Royalty 
(Dumj 

Totals. 

Profit. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1855 

401 

4314 

1024 

5338 

2605 

7 

— 

2612 

2726 

6 

13957 

116069 

2437 

118506 

30590 

6154 

8322 

45066 

73440 

7 

15118 

^3610 

3252 

96862 

49110 

15377 

7189 

71676 

25186 

8 

15134 

102933 

3884 

106817 

57085 

15661 

7882 

80628 

26189 

9 

17410 

101032 

1473 

102505 

51810 

14242 

7628 

73680 

28825 

1850 

16204 

104555 

620 

105175 

49897 

11683 

7906 

69486 

35689 

1 

18155 

117408 

724 

118132 

52509 

12344 

8960 

73813 

44319 

2 

19894 

118334 

601 

118935 

51931 

12605 

9027 

73563 

45372 

3 

21931 

147647 

930 

148577 

68269 

12992 

10966 

92227 

56350 

4 

25598 

153837 

1586 

155423 

75115 

15268 

12117 

102500 

52923 

6 

24073 

152489 

875 

153364 

64862 

14693 

11686 

91241 

62123 

6 

25119 

140844 

1054 

141898 

63023 

12991 

10770 

86784 

55114 

7 

30278 

159432 

1465 

100897 

61777 

10663 

11625 

84065 

76832 

8 

26431 

138357 

2074 

140431 

• 

53387 

22448 

11377 

87212 

53219 

9 

24729 

119497 

11861 

131358 

47572 

26546 

9557 

83675 

47683 

1860 

23981 

115285 

3598 

118883 

• 

50084 

18730 

9288 

78102 

40781 

1 

22925 

108366 

2376 

110742 

43349 

11052 

9117 

63518 

47224 

2 

21898 

103330 

1446 

104776 

41595 

8923 

8521 

59039 

45737 

8 

25854 

118480 

1666 

120146 

42396 

10256 

9594 

62246 

57900 

.  4 

28176 

130175 

2035 

132210 

51420 

14219 

10504 

76143 

56067 

5 

27075 

134796 

3888 

138684 

56310 

12923 

11220 

80453 

58231 

Totalf 

444,341 

2,480,790 

48,869 

2.529,659 

1,064,696 

279,777 

193,256 

1,537,729 

991,930 

Ahsiiract  of  the  Annual  AeeountSffnm  the  commeneemeni  o/operaihns  te  the  end  of  1865 ; 
priniedfor  circulation  (unongH  the  Shareholders* 

On  an  average,  therefore  each  ton  of  ore  cost £3    9     3. 

„  „  „  was  sold  for  ....      5  11     8. 

For  this  important  account  the  Author  is  ohliged  to  Joseph  Matthews,  Esq.,  of  Tavistock. 
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yet   yielded   profit  to   the  shareholders.* 


WhMl  Friendthip^  is  wrought  in  oUy-slate ;  interlaid,  at  intervals,  with  thtn 
beds  of  earbonaeeous  matter.  The  earliest  and  largest  works  were,  in  great 
measure,  confined  to  one  lode,  but  of  late  a  second  has  been  opened  to  advan- 
tage. Both  are  intersected  by  seyeral  croaa-courtes  ;  one  of  which  has  afforded 
great  qoantities  of  lead-ore,  both  here  and  in  (Wheal  BeUy)  an  adjoining  mine. 

From  the  beginning  of  1800  to  the  end  of  1866  the  returns  were— 

Copper-ore    146,803*1  tons  (Av.) 

Lead-     „      1,170-4 

Tin-        „      1620 

Arsenio-„      4,842*7 

The  maehlnery,  materials,  salaries,  wages,  &c. ,  amounted  to  £970,263 

„    Royalties  fZHies^ „  111.883 

„    Profit  divided  amongst  the  Adventurers  „  289,80a 

£1,871.964 


tt 


which  reaHied..  £1,371,964 


Joseph  MATTHSwa,  Esq.,  of  Tavistoek,  Purser  of  the  Mine. 

*  '<  Within  the  last  twenty  years,  something  over  a  hundred  different  companies 
have  been  organised  for  the  purpose  of  mining  on  Lake  Superior,  and  calls  have 
been  made  on  their  stockholders  to  the  extent  of  about  thirteen  million  dollars 
(£2,708,333 Stg.);  out  of  them  all,  only  eight  have  ever  made  any  dividends; 
not  because  of  the  price  of  copper,  but  for  want  of  sufficient  product.  These 
eight  companies  have  called  for  and  returned  the  following  amounts.— 

AnttimtnU,  DMdmdt, 

Pittsburff  &  I  dollan  £  dollars  £ 

Boston . .  S  ^°'"'  OomiNuiyp  110,000  (  22,917  Stg.)  2,160,000  (    460,000  Stg.) 


Minnesota 
QuiDcy  . . . 
Pewabic  ..• 
National ... 
FrankHn... 
Central  . . . 
Copper  Falls 


I* 
If 
i> 

9t 


>f 


ft 


366,000  (  76,260 
200,000  (  41,666 
76.000  (  16,625 
110.000  (  22,917 
170.000  (  36,417 
100,000  (  20.833 
490,000  (102,083 


If 


II 
>i 
II 
II 
If 


)  1,760,000  (    366,667 


) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 


700,000  (  146,833 
380,000  (   79,167 


280,000  ( 

220.000  ( 

160,000  ( 

60,000  ( 


68,333 
46,833 
31,260 
12,600 


If 
II 
fi 
ff 
ff 
fi 


) 
) 

; 
) 

) 


,w>..yi  AteenrnenU  ....   1,621,000(337,708   „    ) 

^^^l  Dividends 6,710,000(1,189,683  „   ) 

Memorandum  of  the  Smeltere  and  Manufacturere  of  Copper;  tubmitted  to  the 

EepreeetUativee  of  the  United  States,  by  S.  T.  Skow,  Bsq.,  of  the  Revere 

Copper  Company. 

a  **  Statsmsxt  ov  Batb  ov  Profit  fib  Cbvt.  ox  Rbobifti,  ajis  Pbopobtxov  of 
Dubs  oh  Pboffi^ 


OoBfolIdatadUin«g.. 
Wh«al  Priendfthlp   .. 

Ditto 
Lbburne  Mines   •••• 

BastOiiimlt    

Cam  Brea ••.. 

South  Tolgui    


90 

7 
M 

6 
II 
17 

8 


Amount 

of 
Baceipte 


£ 

8,090^401 

148.854 

1.107,008 

178.857 

808,156 

1,080,819 

88,817 


i  mount 

Rat« 

Amount 

of 

of 

of 

Profit 

Coit. 

Duat 

DUM 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1,611,840 

1-94 

87,458 

488.161 

118.861 

1-18 

18.818 

86.103 

778,885 

»f 

06,810 

860.574 

1 10.894 

1-10 

16,110 

68,868 

854.448 

>f 

88.000 

07,718 

790.563 

1-84 

45.406 

948.750 

88.817 

1-15 

9,548 

15^400 

Rate  of 

Propor- 

Profit 

tion  of 

on 

Duel  on 

BeceipU 

Profit 

percent. 

per  oeDt 

88  85 

1701 

84  88 

88-88 

88-85 

85-86 

86-88 

85-68 

87-74 

88-75 

88-08 

18-86 

40-90 

16'54 

**  Mean  rate  of  profit  on  receipts 
"       Ditto        dues  on  profit    .  • 


86-6  per  cent* 
880    diUo.    " 


SSS 


Phxlufs  *  Dablxxotob,  Steordt  of  Mining  and  MetaUwrgwt  P>  853. 
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(d.)  At  the  South  Cliff  mine  (Table  XIIL),  a 
deposit  of  (drift)  boulders,  shingle,  gravel,  and  sand, 
of  more  than  fifty  feet  in  thickness,  overlies  the  rocks  ;* 
which — like  those  of  the  Cliff  mine  immediately  north, 
— consist  of  alternating  and  somewhat  ill-defined  bands 
of  granular  and  amygdaloidal  trap ;  dipping — as  they 
also  dip — 250-30"*  towards  the  north.f  But,  inasmuch 
as  the  boundary  between  the  mines  is  a  vertical  one, 
the  upper  parts  of  certain  beds  are  in  one  mine,  and 
the  lower  in  another. 

The  only  lode — of  which  the  adjoining  portion  is 
wrought  in  the  C?t^mine — still  bears  21*  W.  of  N. — 
E.  of  S. ;  dips  TS^'-SS**  E. ;  J  and — varying  from  about 
twenty  inches  to  three  feet  and  a  half— averages  nearly 
two  feet,  in  width. 

Calcareous-spar,  quartz,  and  chlorite  are  abundant ; 
and  prehnite  is  a  large — sometimes  indeed  it  becomes 
the  largest — ingredient ;  but  Laumonite,  zeolite,  labra- 


In  the  LUibumi  iead^minei  (CardfganiMre)  the  pTodaeci«  expenditure,  |&d 

proilta  daring  1867» — 8, — 9,  were 

AiroirvTs. 


ProdoM. 

r ■  -       '—   ^       \ 

Workloff-oofts.    RoyaltiM  CJhmJ, 

Profit 

£109,007 

487,801                   40,816 

PBOrOBTIOBS. 

£94,800 

!• 

0^008          I          OHMS 

0-8410 

Hoi88BNvr,  Afmate9  d&t  JImim,  6me  S^rie,  n.  p.  182. 

*  "  A  shaft  wu  rank  through  from  8  to  12  feet  of  sand,  and  then  through 
quiokeand,  until  the  itratum  of  hard-pan  was  straek  lying  directly  on  the  rock, 
which,  itself,  was  62  feet  from  the  surface." 

WHTTirsT,  MtidUio  W0ailh  <^  ika  UnHed  StaUif  p.  280. 

"  Les  premiers  trsTauz  ont  eu  traTcrsft  les  18  metres  (69*8  feet)  d'alluTions 
qui  eouTrent  la  Tailed."— Bitot,  Annak$  du  Muta§,  6me  S^e,  Tii.  p.  816. 

'*  Many  loose  masses  of  natire  copper,  some  of  which  contained  silTer,  and 
were  of  large  siie,  were  picked  up." 

Wkitxst,  MaUaUe  Wealth  qf  the  Umtad  Statee,  p.  249. 
t  ilfil#,  p.422.    J/Mff,  423. 
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dorite,  hornblende,  and  epidote  are  of  merely  local 
occurrence.*  Large,  rough,  lenticular  bodies  of  trap, 
here  and  there,  divide  the  forfe;t  aod — especially 
where  the  adjoining  (Country J  beds  are  granular, — 
smaller  masses  of  kindred  rocks,  cemented  by,  and 
impregnated  with,  the  other  vein-stones,  give  it  a 
brecciated  character.;};  Both  the  included  masses  and 
the  contiguous  bands  of  trap,  are  traversed  by  short, 
narrow,  veins  of  crystallized  prehnite.  Amongst  them- 
selves the  aggregated  prisms  generally  preserve  a 
tolerable  parallelism ;  though  small  groups  of  divergent 
crystals  occur  at  intervals;  for  the  most  part,  however, 
they  are  disposed  at  considerable  angles  to  the  (walk) 
sides.§  Minute  wedge-shaped  bits  of  trap,  and-*ia 
and  near  the  longitudinal  joints — granules  of  copper, 

•  AnUf  pp.  428—4. 

t  "  Vers  le  nord,  le  filon  est  divis^  en  deax  Teines  qui  reunissent  Ters  le 
miliea  de  U  partie  explored,  en  pr^sentant  un  renflement  eztrdmement  riche." 

RiTOT,  Annaiet  det  MtrtM,  6me  Sktie,  yil  p.  816. 

%  "  Many  of  the  veins  have  a  more  or  less  brecciated  character ;  that  is,  they 
appear  to  be  made  np  in  a  considerable  degree  of  fragments  of  the  adjoining 
rocks,  cemented  by  the  same  Teinstone  as  occurs  in  other  yeins." 

Whitxbt,  Metallic  WeaUh  of  the  United  States,  p.  259. 

*'  Dans  le  trapp  compacte,  gienu,  amygdaloide,  la  gangue  est  formed  de  eal- 
eaire,  de  quartz,  de  feldspath,  de  chlorite,  et  des  fragments  et  ddbris  des  roches 
encalssantes." — Bitot,  Atmales  dee  Mines,  6me  Sdrie,  Yxi.  p.  264. 

i  "  The  quarts  in  the  cross-courses  is  very  peculiar  in  its  crystalline  struoture. 
Laving  a  fibrous,  striated,  or  radiated  appearance,  with  the  axes  of  the  crystals, 
when  not  much  radiated,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  sides  of 
the  veins.  «  •  •  The  cross-course  spar  usually  shows  divisions  or  joints  at 
right  angles,  and  consequently  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  veins,  as  represented 
hyjiff.  18,  Plate  VI." 

Fox,  Report  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society,  it.  p.  89. 

De  la  Beche,  Report  on  the  Qeoloyy  of  ComtoaU,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset^ 
pp.  389 — 42.  Phillips,  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia^  Oeoiogt,  ii.  p.  182.  Henwood, 
Corntcall  Geol,  Trans.,  v.  p.  261. 
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are — scr  to  speak — entangled  in  the  crystaU  of  prefa- 
nite.» 

Fif   27.  TBB  aODTB  CLIFF  MINB. 

A  vein  of  prtAniU  Mtmm  114II1  of  tn^. 


(Sctle— one-h«lf.) 
The  (n»11  dark  trUiiBlt,  nilbin  the  gioap  of  nditting  crriudi,  repmcsu  a 
mlnule  mdgc  of  ti*p. 
Olher  ipott  denote  grilni  or  uliTe-oopper. 

No  Other  part  of  the  district  has  afforded,  at  similar 
depths,  so  many  large  masses  of  copper  as  the  upper 
levels  o(  this  miDe;t  the  heaviest  occurring  in  those 

■  "  Tbe  Teinttoce  at  tbia  mine,  dmt  the  surftce,  furniihed  beautiful  (pedinetia 
of  prehnile  with  cryitalliud  copper.  An  interetting  apecimea  of  the  fonner 
mineral  in  radiaud  nodulea  ia  perfectlj  pure  meullic  copper  (Fig.  23)  ii  well 
worthj  of  notice,  as  throwing  light  on  (he  origia  of  the  metal  in  the  *eina." 

Whitnet,  UetaUic  Weailh  of  tht  VnUtd  Staitt.  p.  3S1. 

t  In  Febmai;,  18JS1,  "  tbe  whole  amount  of  ground  opened  in  driving  ma 
TKfeeti  croH-CDlting,  76  feeti  iinliiDg  in  lock  438  feet;  atoping  126  falhonu. 
From  thue  Horklngi  the  eitiaordiuarj  amount  of  fiD6,OD0  Iba.  (2268  0  toni  Av.'i 
at  ituff,  }'l6lding  67J  per  cent,  of  copper  had  been  taken. 

"  The  largeit  mau  [unlil  then]  obaened  on  Lake  Superior,  vu  thrown  down 
in  thli  mine  on  1th  Julr,  18fi3  1  it  wa«  about  40  feet  long,  20  high,  and  aappoaed 
to  aTGiage  3  in  thiekneai.     Iti  weight  was  eatimiled  at  bom  ISO  to  200  torn." 

Ibid,  p.  280. 

"  Lei  maMti  de  ouiTre  aont  nombreoiei  et  de  grandei  dimenaion*.  J'ai  tu. 
en  place  daoa  la  mine,  un  groa  block  dlji  d£gag<  aur  entiron  30  mitm  (16'4 
faihoma)  en  hauteur  et  7  i  6  mitrea  (3-S  to  4'9  (athoma)  en  direction ;  aon  £p«4*- 
Bcur,  tics-Tariable,  atlcinl  2mitiea(0'S  feet]  en  plutsiera  pointi." 

ItivoT,  Aniialo  da  iliitet,  5me  EJrie,  vii.  p.  SIS, 
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rich  shoots  of  vein-stone  which — situate  on  the  boun- 
dary— belong  to  the  South  Cliff  ait  and  near  the  sur- 
face, but  to  the  Cliff  at  greater  depths. 

Ontonagon. 

(c.)  The  Toltec  mine— some  twelve  or  thirteen 
miles  south-east  of  the  harbour  (mouth)  of  Ontonagon 
— is  opened  in  alternating  beds  of  granular  and  amyg- 
daloidal  trap;  composed  mostly  of  hornblende  and 
labradorite,  mixed  often  with  either  epidote  or  chlorite, 
and  sometimes  with  both. 

The  principal  lode — maintaining  much  the  same 
strike  as  the  adjoining  trap-rocks,  but  more  highly 
inclined  than  they, — bears  slightly  N.  of  E. — S.  of  W. ; 
dips  66** — 66**  N. ;  and  varies  in  width,  from  a  few 
inches  in  dome,  to  several  feet  in  other,  places.  Its 
chief  ingredients  are  quartz  and  calcareous-spar;  but 
prehnite  is  not  uncommon,  and  chlorite  occurs  at 
intervals.  Angular  blocks  of  trap,  often  imbedded  in, 
and  sometimes  transfused  with,  the  other  constituents, 
give — when  small— a  brecciated  character  to  the  lode: 
but — when  large —  they,  so  to  speak,  divide  it  into 
branches.  Native-copper  is  irregularly  sprinkled 
through  all — save  the  crystalline  and  trappean — parts 
of  it ;  but  rather  in  (Stamp-work)  grains  and  (Barrel-- 
work)  small  bodies,  than  in  heavy  masses.* 


«  •  The  character  of  the  lode  varies  very  much  in  different  parts  of  the  mine. 
At  [one  spot]  it  dips  64^,  and  is  about  3  inches  wide ;  at  [another],  it  has  an 
inclination  of  56^,  and  is  20  inches  wide,  and  well  filled  with  copper,  a  mass  of  a 
ton  in  weight  has  been  found  here.  At  other  points  it  is  from  2  to  3  feet  wide, 
and  very  variable  in  richness.  *  %  %    The  gangue  of  the  vein  is  almost  ex- 
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(/)  The  Fire- Steel  lode  bears  10—20'  E.  of  N.— 
W.  of  S. ;  inclines  66**-80**  W. ;  ranges  from  six  inches 
to  three  feet  in  breadth;  and  consists,  for  the  most 
party  of  calcareous-spar,  quartz,  prehnite,  epidote,  and 
chlorite,  irregularly  charged  with  particles  and  small 
nuggets  of  copper.  Its  western  side  is  bounded  by  a 
smooth  (hanging-wall)  face  of  fine-grained,  crystalline 
trap;  towards  the  (foot-wall)  east,  on  the  contrary, 
it  passes  gradually  into  an  amygdaloidal  rock,  in  which 
the  joints  are  frequently  lined  with  copper. 

(£.)  In  the  Indiana  location  trial  has  been  made  of 
three  lodes^  which  traverse  the  fine-grained  trap-rock 
from  N.E.  to  S.W. ;  dip  40^-60"  N.W. ;  and  vary,  from 
about  three  inches  to  as  many  feet,  in  breadth  at  difier- 
ent  parts  of  their  range.  Trap,  in  various  states  of 
disintegration,  is  commonly  the  largest,  and  sometimes 
the  only,  constituent ;  though  grains,  small  bodies,  and 


cloiiTcly  quarts,  often  well  erystalliaed,  and  oecadoiially  associated  with  fine 
speeimens  of  prehnite." 

Whitney,  MettMie  WeaUh  of  the  United  StateM,  p.  291. 


<i 


On  a  form^  deux  puita  principaux  et  trois  puits  secondaires  dans  nn  filon 
tris-irr^gnlier,  dirig^  N.  60**  E.,  et  plongeant  Ters  le  nord  sons  un  angle  de  90* 
environ.  •  *  •  La  puissance  du  fllon  est  eztrdmement  Tariable,  de  O'^OS 
&  2  mitres  (2*3  indies  to  6*5  feet)  et  plus ;  des  veines  secondaires  ont  M  eon- 
stated  en  plusieurs  points.  •  4  ♦  Dans  les  4tranglement8,  le  filon  est  trd«- 
qnartieuz ;  dans  les  renflements,  il  est  rempli  par  du  quarts,  de  la  chlorite,  du 
ealcalre  spathiqne,  da  I'epidote  yerte,  de  la  mati^re  rouge  et  des  fragments  du 
trapp  enoaissant,  formant  des  brftches  k  grandes  parties.  On  a  constat^  dec 
▼einules  de  lanmonite,  mais  je  n*ai  vu  nulle  part  ce  mineral  en  reines  on  pea 
puissantes.  Les  renflements  pr^sentent  souvent  dee  g^odes  en  partie  rempUea 
par  de  Targile  rouge  et  tapise^s  de  cristauz  de  quarts.  •  •  «  Dans  les  traTaux 
totuels,  on  a  trouv^  quelques  petites  masses  de  cuirre  et  ee  m6tal  diss^min^  en 
grains  dans  la  gangue ;  la  matiire  k  bocarder  paralt  tenir  de  2|  li  6  p.  100  de 
cuiTre  dans  les  parties  richrs." 

Bitot,  Annates  det  Minest  dmt  S^rie,  vii.  p.  321. 
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short  thin  veins,  of  quartz,  calcareouR-spar,  epidote, 
prehnite,  Laumonite,  and  chlorite,  either  mixed  or 
separate,  occur  at  intervals*  Granules,  masses,  and 
reticulated  threads  of  copper  are  imbedded  in  all  the 
earthy  ingredients,  but  least  frequently  in  the  trap. 

Many  ancient  mine-works  and  tools*  have  been, 
from  time  to  time,  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood. 

(A.)  The  What  Cheer  mine  has  been  opened  on  two 
lodes^ 

one  bearing  35<'>40''  E.  of  N.— W.  of  8. ;  &  dipping  ^S^-^ei^  N.W. ;  width  un- 

known ; 
the  other,,      6*»-12®      „  „  „  60®        W.;         „ 

Both  are,  in  great  measure,  composed  of  coarse- 
grained trap ;  but  they  also  contain  Laumonite,  cal- 
careous-spar, epidote,  quartz,  prehnite,  and  chlorite, 
as  well  as  jaspery  and  earthy  red  iron-ore.  Particles 
Ka'Si  nuggets  of  metal,  thinly  invested  with  the  green 
carbonate  of  copper,  are  sparingly  scattered  through 
the  vein-stone. 

(i.)  The  Douglas  Houghton  or  Henwood  mines  f 
{Table  XV.;  Fig.  28,29.)  had  reached  a  depth  of 
more  than  seventy  fathoms  in  1856,  and  they  are  but 
little  deeper  now  (1866). 


*'  Meases  of  ioe  which  had  accvmnlated,  at  depths  of  16*6  and  23*3  fathoms 
in  the  mine,  during  the  winter  of  1866 — 6,  remained  unmelted  on  the  11th  of 
July  following. 

«  AnU,  pp.  412—19. 

t  (<  The  mining  operations  of  this  Company  hare  been  mostly  confined  to  the 
north-western  comer  of  Section  22,  [Range  87,  Township  61,  where]  low  rldget 
of  trap  nin  a  little  to  the  east  of  north  and  present  a  steep  face  on  the  south 
eastern  side*  %  %  %  The  trap,  which  is  a  dark  compact  variety,  occasionally 
amygdidoidal  in  its  structure,  is  divided  at  intertals  of  3  or  4  feet,  though  ir- 
regularly, by  seams,  which  are  filled  principally  with  quarts  and  calcareous 
spar  in  very  Varying  thicknesses*    ♦  •  ♦  When  exposed  on  its  mural  faoe,  it 
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riff.  28. 


THB  I>OUOLA88  HOVOHTOXf,  Or  KBHWOOD|  KIMBS, 
ONTONAGON — MICBIQAN. 

LongitudinBl  feetioii. 


S-W 


Scale  40  fathoms  to  the  inch. 

The  rocks  generally  consist  of  hornblende  and 
labradorite ;  but  chlorite  is  also  a  frequent,  and  epidote 
is  an  occasional,  ingredient.*  Isolated  masses  and 
short  narrow  veins  of  quartz, — mixed  sometimes  with 
calcareous  matter,  but  perhaps  as  commonly  with  one 


appears  to  be  divided  by  a  number  of  teams  which  follow  the  general  direetion 
of  the  ridge ;  and,  of  course,  haye  mostly  a  rather  east  and  westerly  direction. 
These  are  rarely  continuous  for  any  great  length,  yet  they  may  in  some  instances 
be  traced  for  a  considerable  distance.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  decide  on 
the  identity  of  any  two  portions  of  one  of  these  seams,  unless  the  rock  is  ex- 
poeed  continuously  along  the  whole  eourse  of  them.  [Their  dip]  is  inTariably 
with  that  of  the  rock  itself— generally  at  an  angle  of  about  46^.  At  many 
points  of  their  eourse  they  are  accompanied  by  native  copper,  which  sometimes 
occurs  in  very  large  masses." 

Jaojcson,  Report  <m  the  Oeohgiedl  and  Mimenralogieal  Survey  of 
Lande  in  MioMffon,  m.  p.  743. 


*  "  The  rook  is  a  compact  chlorite  trap.*'^FosTBB  &  Whitnnt,  Report  on 
ike  Geohgy  of  the  Lake  Superior  Land  Dietriet,  pp.  142—^0. 

The  rock  adjacent  [to  the  vein]  contains  a  large  amount  of  epidote." 

Wbitnbt,  MetaOie  WedUh  of  the  United  Statee,  p.  239. 
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or  other  of  the  surrounding  substanceB, — occur  pt 
intervals.  Within  short  distances  of  the  lode  particles 
and  flakes  of  copper  are  scattered  thinly  and  irregu- 
larly through  them  all.  The  structure  is  mostly  coarse 
and  granular ;  by  degrees,  however,  it  becomes  fine- 
grained and  crystalline  in  some,  but  amygdaloidal  in 
other,  places.  The  entire  (Country)  formation  is 
disposed  in  somewhat  ill-developed  beds;  which  are 
intersected,  at  about  right-angles,  by  well-marked 
joints. 

From  the  lode  to  the  neighbouring  (Country)  rocks 
gradual  transitions  sometimes  take  place ;  but  nearly 
parallel  joints  frequently  form  smooth  divisions  between 
them.* 

The  principal  lode  f  bears  about  N.E. — S.W. ;  and 

• 

•  Henwood,  ComwaU  Geol,  Tram.^  y.  p.  181. 

t "  The  Tein  «  #  «  is  about  three  feet  in  width,  ninniiig  nearly  north  and 
eonth,  confonning  to  the  general  direction  of  the  ridge  at  this  place,  and  dipping 
west  60^  They  ha^e  driven  a  level  about  25  feet  along  its  course,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  copper  has  been  obtained.  The  Tein-stone  remoyed  was 
rich  in  disseminated  and  string  copper,  and  will  yield  from  8  to  12  per  cent,  of 
metal*  Quarts,  #  *  «  forms  the  principal  portion  of  the  matrix,  which  is 
traTersed  by  numerous  seams  of  chlorite.  The  yein  is  well  defined,  and  affords 
indications  of  preying  highly  yaluable." — Fostxb  ft  WHirvxT,  lUpari  on  the 
Geology  of  ^  Lake  Superior  Land  Dieiriet,  i.  p.  142. 

**  The  yein,  at  the  surface,  appeared  between  two  and  three  feet  wide,  with  a 
quartsose  yehistone,  and  was  quite  well  filled  with  copper.  At  that  point,  it  had 
two  perfectly  defined  walls,  separated  from  the  rock  by  selvages  of  argillaceous 
matter,  and  a  gangue  distinct  from  the  rock.  In  the  workings  of  the  mine, 
however,  it  has  not  so  much  regularity  as  would  be  desirable :  in  some  places  It 
is  two  feet  in  width,  and  well  charged  with  copper ;  and  in  others  it  becomes 
entirely  lost,  and  can  with  difiloulty  be  traced.  There  is  a  break  or  fault  inter- 
secting the  vein  vertioallyy  #  «  #  and  displacing  it  to  the  amount  of  14  feet. 
Two  slides  have  also  been  found  to  traverse  the  rocks,  and  haye  shifted  and 
deranged  the  vein  along  their  course.  4t  4t  4t  About  6  tons  of  barrel-work  and 
mass  copper  were  shipped  in  1858,  and  20  barrels  of  stamp  and  barrel-work, 
and  four  masses,  amounting  to  25  tons  in  all,  were  ready  for  shipment  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1864."-.WHiTZfXT,  MetaUic  Wealth  of  the  United  Statee,  p.  290. 
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ifl  represented  in  various  places  by  either  slight  traces 
of  vein-stone  or  the  mere  contact  of  (walb)  fieioes  of 
trap-rock,  yet  often  attains  a  width  of  at  least  three 
feet ;  its  average  dimensions^  however,  do  not  exceed 
fourteen  inches.  The  narrower  parts — peculiar  to  the 
fine-grained  and  crystalline  trap  (Country)  alone — are 
usually  composed  of  Laumonite  or  chlorite,  but  now 
and  then  they  contain  copper.  The  wider  portionsr-* 
natural  to  the  coarse^  granular,  and  amygdaloidal  rocks 
only — abound  in  quartz;  largely,  but  unequally^ 
mixed  with  calcareous-spar,  as  well  as  with  smaller 
proportions  of  epidote,  chlorite,  hornblende,  and,  per- 
haps, a  few  other  minerals.  Isolated  blocks  of  trap 
occur  here  and  there.  All  these  enclose  copper,*  in 
grains  and  rough  shapeless  nuggets  of  a  few  pounds 
each ;  but  the  siliceo-calcareous  matrix  only  yields  also 
masses  of  many  hundred-weight  The  richer  portions 
are  separated,  by  comparatively  worthless  vein-stones, 
into  two  distinct  shoots;  hoih  which  dip  endlong 
towards  the  south-west.  Undulating  joints — ^not  al- 
ways quite  parallel  to  the  (walb)  sides  in  direction 
and  dip— <livide  certain  parts  of  the  lode  into  (combs) 
slices  or  subordinate  veins ;  which — at  times  enveloping 
lenticular  bodies  of  trap — are  commonly  diaracterized 
by  diversities  either  of  composition  or  of  structure. 


•  "  A  mMB  of  copper  recently  takea  from  the  beek  of  the  fifth  Iwrel  weighied 
1000  to  1200  Ibe.  «  •  «  A  piece  btely  obteined  ftbere  the  fourth  loTel  weighted 
ebore  1600  Ibe.  •  •  « 

«  Orer  the  back  of  the  tiiird  lerel  the  etemp-work  now  befaig  remoTed  le  of  * 
higher  per  centage  than  the  arerage  of  itamp-Teine,  cay  2|  to  8  per  oent" 

LtOe  8t9>mor  Iftfier  (24th  ICaroh,  1860)  zi.  p.  224. 
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Such  joiots  are  occasionally  filled  either  with  disin- 
tegrated vetH'Stuff  aud  earthy  red  iron-ore,  or  with 
thin  sheets  of  copper;  of  which  the  glossy  faces  are 
sometimes  deeply  grooved.*  On  their  opposite  sides, 
however,  they  are  now  and  then  fluted  in  different 
directions ;  and  even  within  short  distances,  on  the 
same  sides,  the  strise  are  frequently  curved,  crooked, 
interrupted,  and  divergent. 

Fig.  29.        sonoLiM  novouioir,  or  hbmwood,  mimbs. 
Qnxnai  lurfaet  of  Mtit-itoM  and  acpptr. 


Natural  liic. 

Some  of  the  quartz  contains  cavities  lined  with 
crystals ;  and  much — like  that  of  various  gold-mines 
in  Brazil  f — abounds  in  cracks,  crevices,  and  flaws ; 
in  such  instances  copper  is  SGarce.:^: 

The  following  columns — compiled  from  accounts 
kept  at  the  mines — show  the  quantities  of  vein-stone 

•  Henwood,  CbnMMlJ  OtoJ.   3>wm.,  t.  pp.  173,— 81,— 3,   Taih*  XVIII., 
XCV.  i  AnU,  pp.  13, 90,  433. 
t^KMiPp.  ISl— 2. 
t  Ilenwood,  Camvalt  Gtol,  TVoni.,  t,  p.  206. 
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extracted  from  different  parts  of  the  mines,  and  the 
weights  of  (crude)  copper  separated  from  it,  during 
1854,  1855,  and  1856.* 


•  The  National  Mine  hu  been  worked  in  the  same  diitrict  (Whitney,  MetalUe 
WeaUh  qf  the  Untied  StaU$,  p.  297.  Ante,  p.  414),  with  the  nndermentioned 
resnlti. 
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Yttart 

Lode, 
Square  fathomi  extracted 

Crude  « 

Bopper  obtained 

r 
from 

shafts 

and 

wmz€§ 

from 

Iweii 

(gallsriM) 

from 

9tOp9$ 

Totals 

t 
Total 

quantity 

tons 

Per 

sq.ftn. 

oiU)d€ 

lbs. 

Per 

cubic  ftn. 

of  lode 

lbs. 

1854... 
o**. 
6... 

40-0 
27-0 
33-8 

59-6 
75-0 
50-5 

307-6 
285-6 
156-2 

407-2 
387-6 
240-5 

2522 
22-70 
10-34 

139 
131 

97 

738 
695 
515 

Totals ... 
Msaiis  ••• 

100-8 

185-1 

749-4 

1,035-3 

•68-26 

126 

669 

During  this  period,  therefore,  each  square  fathom  of  the  )  1Im«    ^ 

bde  yielded  )  294  of  crude  copper ; 

and  as  the  hde  was  about  |  ^,..  ma 

three  feet  wide,  $    »'    ^"*     "         "  ^® 

The  Maeeee — ranging  from  a  few  hundred-weighf) 

to  eight  tons,  and  aTeraging  (0*555  ton)  Informed  0*448  of  the  entire 

1,243  lbs.  each    j  produce ; 

Barrel-work „      0*260        „  ; 

Stamp-work „      0*292        „ 

From  the  1st  of  November,  1863,  to  the  81st  of  October,  1864,  6,330  Avoir. 
(7,090  UnUed  SUUee)  tons  of  veuiretone  yielded  at  the  Stampe  140*57  tons  Avoir 
—each  ton  thus  affording  49*74  lbs.— (0*022206  the  weight)  of  crude  metaL 

Each  etamp-kead  crushed  on  an  average  2,964  lbs.  of  vein-etone  in  twenty*four 
(working)  hours.    fAnU,  Tables  VIL  column  14,  IX.  Note  m;  p.  426,  Note). 

The  miners — ^whose  numbers  varied  from  86  to  130  and  averaged  114— 

broke— one  with  another — 52-8  square  fathoms  >   «.qq  a^-.  /  ^-.  \  .  ««•*  ^i^^ . 

of  lode/yihich  yielded  J   ^^^  *°"»  <^*->  '  ^^  ^^ ' 

andeamed —        „         — £11 :  0  :  4  per  month       „    • 

The  labourers  ranged  from  48  to  50,  and  received  >  ^^    , «    . 

on  an  average  J  »»'  •  ^«  •  *        »» 

Chtnowbtk  (Report  of  the  National  Mining  Company),  Lake  Superior 
Miner,  xi.  (7th  October,  1865),  pp.  32 — 4. 

90*35  tons  (Avoir)  of  crude  metal  from  the  National  Mine,  yielded — from  the 

1st  of  May  to  the  12th  of  July,  1866, 
66*39    „        „        (0-7348)  its  weight)  of  fine  copper. 

PoMTALBA,  Detroit  Free  Preee,  xzz.  (28th  July,  1866)  p.  1. 

A  comparison  between  the  proportions  of  copper  in  the  lodee  near  Lake  Superior, 
and  of  tin-ore  in  those  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  can  scarcely  be  uninteresting. 
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In  1856  the  entire  produce—except  from   masses 


s 


MlaM 


1866.. 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  •  • 


Birch  T^r  (Dstom) 

Condurrow 

Wmdrtm  CcmciU 

BoBoanMll,  •  •  < 

BotaUaek 

Balletwidden 

SahU  Ivu  Co9Uob 

Ortat  Work 

Whsai  BassH  S[  ChyUi^  1865 

Trefyon  Conaok  •• 

Bo§OBttn  •••• 

Camfortk  

Promdemca  •••• 

Ding  Dong 
WhtalMary 

Cam  Brea  •  • 


SS 


Cook*9-kUohm 
DdeoaihJL 


5  1865.. 
I  1866.. 
1868.. 


{ 


1865.. 


TinerqfijL 

North  Boik§ar  ▲       

PoUUm  (Si.  Da^  United)    . 

Lanivei  ▲  1868|-4t-5. 

MuBmryHitt 

yoHh  WhmLRaXmUpvwixtC) 

Polbenrow  ▲  .... 

Drake  WalU  

FurMe  Hill  Wood  (Dbyon) 
Prosper  United  .... 

WhealBuay  

Wheat  Vor  .... 

Par  Conaok  .  • 

Cuddra 


lbi.of  par 
or 


(it».) 


1120 
650 


1120 
1844 


700 
1176 


112 


61 
192 


15-2 


160 

204 
560 
784 


20 


12 
7 


14 

15 


22 


9-8 
18 


7-6 


9 
14 
88 
11 
15 


a  Joseph  Matthews,  Esq. 
t  Mr.  Biohard  Wellington. 
e  W.  Q.  Hill,  Esq. 
d  H.  C.  York,  Esq. 
«  S.  H.  James,  Esq, 
/Capt.  John  Taylor. 
g  P.  H.  ApUn,  Esq. 
h  Capt.  6.  TredianidK. 


28 
28 
28 
84-2 
40 
45 
45 
56 
60 
68 
68*8 
60-5 
70 
70 
101*5 


86 
87 
40 
65 
60 
44 
50-4 


i 


23-8 
80 

2-5 

5-25 

8 

9-84 
11 
20 
26 
47 
144 


PinportloBS 


0*5000 
03000 


0-5000 
0-8000 


0*0089 


0*0054 
0-0381 


0*8120  0*0068 
0-6250  00067 


00500 

00272 
0*0157 


0*0068 


0*0714 

0-0911 
0*2500 
0-3500 


00093 

0-0044 
0*0058 


0-0034 


0-0040 
0*8063 
0*0375 
00049 
00067 


r 

•4 


I 


0*0126« 

0*0126^ 

0-01260 

0*01584 

0*0170* 

0*020iy 

0*020l# 

0*0250* 

0*0268< 

0-0804  i 

0*0306  I  d 

0-0310  I 

0*0312* 

0-0312* 

0*04501 

0*016lM 

0.0165 1 

0*0179 

0*0245  L 

0*02681 

0*0196J 

0.0225* 

0*0106l» 
0*3l34ff 

0*0011 1  r 

0*0023  > 

0-0085* 

0*0044* 

0*0049< 

0-0089« 

0-0116» 

0*0210* 

0-06431* 

-V 


▲uTBoums. 
i  Capt  8.  B.  WUkin. 
J  Capt.  Edward  Poole j. 
*  Capt.  W.  Hollow,  Jr. 
i  Capt.  Thomas  Roberts. 
m  B.  H.  Pike,  Esq. 
n  Capt.  Charles  Thomas. 
0  ITM^iirttMiLV.  (Feb.  9,1866) 

p  W.  Cock  Yiyian,  Esq. 


tf  Capt.  Joseph  Cook. 
r  Edwin  Carter,  Esq. 
«  M.  Moroom,  Baq.  AnU.  p.9Ql 

<  Capt.  Thomas  Gregory. 
«  Capt  John  NichoUs. 
V  W.  J.  Bawlings,  Esq. 
f*  Mr.  WilUam  Aj^. 
»  Wm.  Polkinghorne,  Esq. 


A**  Th«  quantity  of  tln-ora  It  small  compared  with  tha  talaelew  matter  with  which  it  It  mixed 
ThU  will  be  evideot  from  the  foUowlBK  statement  of  tha  quantltlat  of  tin-ore  contalaed  in  the  maie, 
aa  It  b  brought  to  the  surface,  from  the  mines  named :— 
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which  weighed  together  1,032  lbs.  (0*46  ton  ^i;.) — 
consisted  of  Stamp*  and  Barrel  work.'\ 

The  shafts,  winzes,  and  levels  comprise  the  entire 
width  of  the  lode,  and  frequently  also  some  of  the 
(Country)  rock  adjoining  it;  the  stopes — except  on 
rare  occasions — are  opened  on  the  lode  alone. 

The  average  cost  of  opening  a  square  fathom  in 
each  was  as  follows :— 


Yean. 

Shafts  &  wintet. 

Lewia. 

Slopes. 

1854   .. 

5  .. 

6  .. 

£16    6  11 

18  II     3 

19  16    0 

£12    2    6 

11  15  11 

12  5  10 

£5    7  11 
5    2    1 
4  17    3 

Means . . 

£18    2    0 

£12    0    0 

5    '3    6 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  as  the  proportion  of  copper 
declined,  the  cost  of  stoping  also  diminished ;  but  the 
expense  of  opening  shafts,  winzes,  and  levels,  at  the 
same  time,  increased. 

TheM  toliiiiuui  rekkto  to  tia-oM  tmif ;  wbereu  TMb  XIV.  oonp nlwndi  th« 
whole  prodnoe  of  the  adnet.  JBTo  comptriioii  can  therefore  be  made  between 
thenia 

♦  "  At  the  Bmwood  ainee  the  new  eteem^tejipe— fpur  betttrjee,  l<head«--> 
•re  of  the  heaTieet  pattern,  1050  lbs.  to  the  head." 

JLoJb  S^tperiar  Miner,  zi.  (24th  March,  18M),  p.  224. 

t  "4*S8  tone  fii«o«r,>  of  erode  metal  from  the  BMiDO$d  mineft  yielded  S-#l 
tone  (0*6966  its  weight)  of  fine  eopper." 

PovTALBA,  Detroit  FHe  Prme,  zzx.  (S0th  July,  1S66)  p.  1. 


•*  BiMl  Kitty,  St.  AgBM 84  Ita.  Of  oxide  of  tin  In  eftiy  ton. 

DolMathf  Ounbone   •  M  w  •» 

Tlnaoft,  „       95  „  „ 

Mortli  Botk«ar,  n       ^  »  n 

Hoel  Vnj  »  n  »» 

BMtOMaBre^M       1*  ■»  » 

PoIlwRO  Gonaolib  St.  AgB«0     •...    14  „  „ 

Kq#1  OoetMi  99  •■••Om  ft 

LanlTtt • 4  m  9$ 

QlturUriff  Jewmai  of  Sdmct,  in.  ( Janiuur,  1806)  p.  108L 
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Some  thirty-six  fathoms  from  the  surface  a  joint,' 
ranging  nearly  S.E. — N.W. —  intersects  one  of  the 
narrowest  and  poorest  parts  of  the  hde,  which  it 
(heaves)  displaces  about  eight  feet  (L. — R.A.)  towards 
the  lefUhand.^  On  opposite  sides  of  the  joint,  how- 
ever, both  the  width  and  general  characters  of  the  lode 
are  materially  different. 

At  a  depth  of  forty-eight  fathoms,  the  lode-^^rndxa- 
taining  an  uninterrupted  course  from  the  N.E. — abuts 
on  a  nearly  vertical  cross-vein  of  disintegrated  ferru- 
ginous trap,  about  six  inches  wide,  and  thenceforth  its 
normal  direction,  towards  the  S.W.,  is  denoted  by  a 
few  small,  unconnected,  masses  of  vein-stone  only; 
and  cross-  (cuts)  drifts  on  both  sides  have  failed  to 
detect  parallel  branches. 

The  Conglomerate  stands  S.E.  of  the  Principal 
lodCf  takes  much  the  same  direction,  and  dips  the  same 
way ;  at  so  different  an  angle,  however,  that  they  are 
as  much  as  fourteen  fathoms  apart  at  the  surface,  but 
no  more  than  five  feet  at  the  seventy-one-fathom  leveL 
The  shallower  portions,  which  are  about  eighteen 
inches  wide,  consist  generally  of  trap,  in  various  stages 
of  disintegration ;  enclosing,  however,  many  angular 
and  spheroidal  bodies  of  much  the  same  composition, 
but  of  harder  texture,  and  rounded  stones  of  quartz- 
rock  containing  small  crystals  of  oxydulated  iron; 
calcareo-siliceous  matter  occurs,  here  and  there,  in 


•  Henvood,  ComwaU,  Geol  TVant,,  y.  pp.  25,  827.     Ante,  Table  XV. 
t  "  In  the  Ontonagon  District  the  heavee  are  commonly  towards  the  left-hand. 

EnsBSOir,  Lake  Superior  Miner,  ii.  (30th  May,  1857)i  p.  2« 
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shapeless  lamps,  and  short,  thin  veins,  but  frequently 
also  it  pervades  the  trap.  At  seventy-one  fathoms 
deep  it  is  only  half  as  wide,  yet  consists  still  of  dis- 
integrated trappean  matter,  including  reniform  masses 
of  trap  and  of  quartz-rock  near  the  sides,  but  traversed 
by  narrow  calcareo-silieeous  veins  towards  the  middle. 
Grains,  flakes,  and  slender  threads  of  copper  are  nu- 
merous in  the  wider  parts ;  and  particles  may  be  readily 
extracted  from  the  narrower,  by  crushing  and  washing 
the  matrix. 

But  operations  on  this  formation  have  been  induced 
— less  by  the  proportions  of  metal  it  has  yielded  than — 
by  an  expectation  that  the  Principal  lode  and  the 
Conglomerate  would  afford  at  their  contact,  similar 
results  to  those  which  take  place  where  productive 
lodes  fall  in  with  the  cupriferous  conglomerates  of 
neighbouring  mines.*    Such  contact,   however,  can 


*  "  At  the  Minmwta  mine  •  •  •  the  ranges  of  trap  run  in  a  N.E.  &  S^W. 
direction  fk  %  4t  and  are  flanked  by  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  dipping 
northerly,  besides  containing  intercalated  beds  of  these  detrital  rocks." 

FoBTBR  &  WHirxTBY,  lUpoTt  on  the  Geology  of  the  Lake  Superior  Land 
District,  I.  p.  183. 

The  extent,  appearance,  and  produce  of  the  ancient  works  have  been  frequently 
and  folly  described."— ^nto,  pp.  412,— 13,— 14,— 16. 

"  In  1849  «  •  «  a  drift  was  extended  eighteen  feet  in  length  and  at  thirty- 
eight  feet  below  the  surface,  on  (the  North  lode  J  a  rein  about  eight  feet  wide, 
almost  entirely  filled  in  with  sheets  of  native  copper.  Shoots  branch  off  from 
the  main  mass,  occupying  the  fissures,  so  as  to  interpose  a  brasen  barrier  to 
further  driring."— Fobtbs  &  WHmiBT,  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Lake 
Sti^^erior  Land  Distrietf  z.  p.  133. 

« In  January,  1864,  the  whole  number  of  fathoms  of  yein  remored  amounted 
to  4,152  fathoms;  and  the  yield  of  copper  was,  approximately,  582  lbs.  per 
fathom."— Whitnbt,  Metallic  Wealth  of  the  United  Statee,  p.  295. 

**  En  Janvier  1854,  on  avait  enlev^  dans  la  mine  environ  16,500  mitres  earr^s 
(5030*5  square  fathoms)  de  surface  lateral^,  sur  une  ^paisseur  variable  aveo  la 

uuu 
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result  onTy  at  a  greater  depth  than  the  works  have  yet 
attained. 


poiManoe  d«  llloiif  ct  retir6  It  kfloyraauBM  (158*7  Ibi.  Awrit.)  de  ooItto  par 
mdtre."— RiYOT,  Aimdle9  d$a  Jltnet,  5me  S^e,  Tn.  p.  818. 

«<  During  the  ranmior  of  1862  a  large  qoaatitj  of  copper  was  taken  from  (tlie 
South  kkU)  a  vein  lying  between  a  belt  of  conglomerate  and  the  trap;  m  m  m 
and  on  driTing  by  the  aide  of  the  conglomerate,  large  masaes  of  copper  were 
fonnd*  In  .1853  there  was  a  lode,  in  acme  placet  5  feet  wide,  and  filled  to  a 
diatanoe  of  40  feet  with  an  afanoat  eontinnona  maaa  of  copper." 

WsmrBT,  JIWelKc  W^aUh  of  ths  UmUd  Statm,  p.  296- 

"  In  Jannaxy  1857  at  a  part  of  the  20  fathom  IctcI  where  a  maw  of  copper  from 
12  to  18  inchea  thick  had  been  obtained  from  the  /boi^waU  of  the  South  hdo, 
atringa  of  copper  were  Ibnnd  to  branch  from  it  into  the  conglomerate.  Theae 
were  followed,  and  led  immediately  to  Tory  large  maaaea.  One  of  theae  eo 
thick  that  it  conld  not  be  handled  in  the  mine  until  it  had  been  diTided  longi- 
tadinally— preaented,  when  cut  by  the  ehiad,  a  thickneaa  of  three  feet  and  nine 
inchea." 

Below  the  flcfcVfawlintfae  aouth-weatem  part  of  the  nine,  howerer,  atnUar 
threads  of  oopper  were  at  the  aame  time  traeed  from  a  prodvctiTe  part  of  the 
lodop  through  the  regular  fbot^wMU,  into  the  conglomerate  beneath ;  where  they 
united  with  a  aeries  of  rich  *'  masses  going  up  and  down,  with  a  north-eaaterly 
inclination  for  70  or  80  fret,  and  atill  continuous  aboTa  and  below.  At  a  con* 
Tcnient  point  the  rock  behind  (beneath)  the  largest  body  of  oopper  was  remored 
by  sucoessiTc  iond-^Uuts  (Ante^  p.  427,  Note  a)  ;  but  charges  which  were  gradu- 
ally increased  firom  125  to  550  lbs.  failed  to  dialodge  it.  At  length  80  htgot  or 
750  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  were  securely  tamped  beneath  it  and  Sred.  When  the 
smoke  and  dust  had  disappeared,  a  mass  of  about  the  following  dimensions — 

Length  Bmdth  (hdght).         ThlekiiMi. 

Extreme. •«•••••..  46*  feet.  ••••  18*5  feet 9*  feet. 

Ayerage*.**...^..*      —        ••*•  12*5   „     ••....  8*5  „ 
wu  found  to  haye  been  lifted  from  its  placci  irithout  flexure  or  crack* 

**  These  dimensions  ghre  it  a  cubic  content  of  nearly  2,000  feet,  and  a  weight 
of  about  500  tons." 

As  many  men  as  the  siae  of  the  mass  and  the  width  of  the  works  permitted 
(on  one  occaaion  as  many  aa  42)  were  employed  for  acTcral  months  in  cutting  it 
into  pieces  of  manageable  alae.  ^  In  most  of  the  longest  and  deepeat  cute  the 
copper  was  as  bright  as  a  new  penny;  but  in  some  places  large  pieces  of  rock 
were  found  enclosed. 

'*  This,  we  respectfrdly  submit,  is  the  largest  mass  of  metal  of  any  kind  erer 
yet  exhibited  in  a  single  piece  upon  this  planet." 

Bimsov,  LaHto  Suporior  Jftner,  n.  (28th  February ;--21st  March;— 4th 
April ;— 4th  June ;— 4th  July ;— 15th  August ;  1857).  Abridged. 

"  The  largest  mass  of  natire  oopper  eyer  disooyered  was  taken  out  of  the 
Jlimiesola  mine  in  1857—8. 
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When  the  surfaee  is  covered  with  frozen  snow/  the 
influx  of  water  rarely  exceeds  a  thousand  gallons 
(163-2  cubic  feet)  per  day;  but  when  a  thaw  sets  in» 
and  during  rain^t  the  quantity  is  often  trebled.    In- 


Ito  avenge  length  wu  abotit  • 86  feet 

„        „      width  (height)  y, 14 

ff       u      thiohneas         „  •..., 8|,,  ; 

„  greatest        „  „  r 7*,,  ; 

f»l«Mt  n  ft  Ifoot. 

Its  weight  exceeded  400  tone  (uleotr.>;  and  in  dividing  it,  foi  oonTede&ee  of 
lemoTaly  about  15^  tons  of  ohips  (AnU^  pp.  427 — 8)  were  cut  out. 
«  The  mass  afforded  8^  per  oent  of  fine  copper." 

CAFTiJN  X  T.  Bbowk,  Hanager  of  the  OtUtmagon  Copper  Mine,  H8S. 

^Maay  masses  occur  in  the  conglomerate  north-east  of  the  great  mass.  There 
is  no  one  piece  as  large  as  the  great  mass,  but  the  amount  of  copper  exposed  in 
masses  of  immense  siae  is  Tery  much  greater  than  that  will  jield.  Enormous 
sheets  from  a  foot  to  sereral  feet  in  thickness  are  stUl  going  almost  horisontallj 
into  the  conglomerate.  Being  one  aboTC  the  other,  with  some  regularity  of  oo- 
currenocy  they  seem  to  form  great  steps  wider  the  foot-wall  of  the  Tcin.  How 
iSsr  these  sheets  penetrate  the  rock  can  only  be  ascertained  by  following  them." 

EnHBSOK,  Lak$  Superior  Mmer,  iz.  C^th  April,  1867)  p.  3. 

In  the  NaiiotuU,  a  neighbouring,  mine,  the  conglomerate  likewise  affords 
similar,  though  smaller,  masses  of  copper.  Whitney,  MstttUie  Weaith  of  the 
United  Staiea,  p.  297.  Emerson,  Lake  Superior  Miner,  zx.  (80th  May,  1857)  p. 
2;  United  Statee  Minima  Journal,  x.  (27th  June,  1867}  p.  6.  Chynoweth, 
Lake  Superior  Miner,  xz.  (7th  October^  1866)  p.  32. 

*  At  Fort  Wilkins,  on  Keweenaw  Point,  the  temperature,  observed  at  9  ajn., 
8  p.m.y  and  9  pjn.,  between  June,  1844,  and  May,  1846^  ranged  from  18^16  to 
72^-08,  and  ayeraged  41'^46, 


Betume  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  Armjf»  Fobtbb  ft 
WazTNBT,  Beport  on  the  Qeology  of  the  Lake  Superior  Land  Dietrict, 
I.  p.  48. 

^Tke  temperature  of  the  water  of  Lake  Superior  during  the  summer,  a  fathom 
or  two  below  the  surface,  is  but  a  few  degrees  abore  the  (reeling  point.  In  the 
western  portion,  the  water  is  colder  than  in  the  eastern— the  surface  flow  becom- 
ing warmer  as  it  approaches  the  outlet."—/^  p.  64. 

t "  From  obserrations  made  by  the  Army  Surgeons  at  Fort  Brady— Sault  Ste. 
Maiie  it  was  ascertained  that  the  mean  annual  fall  of  rain  during  the  years  1837» 
—8,-9  amounted  to  81—89  inches.— iWd;  ix.  p.  338. 
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deed,  a  single  long  and  heavy  shower  *  has  sufficed  to 
fill  the  deepest  (level)  gallery  for  several  days.  Neither 
steam  f  nor  water  J -power  has  yet  been  applied  to  the 
drainage ;  which  is  still  effected  with  buckets  drawn 
by  a  horse- K;At97i. 

A  mass  of  ice,  some  eighteen  inches  thick,  which 
had  accumulated  at]the  thirty-six-fathom  levels  between 
the  first  and  second  shafts,  in  the  winter  of  1855-6, 
remained  unmelted  in  the  following  July.§    During 


•  «  The  6th  of  July,  1866,  forme  a  memorable  epoch,  ae  the  date  of  the  greatest 
flood  that  oyer  Yiaited  our  country.  The  rain  commenced  in  the  after  part  of  the 
day  previoas,  increasing  to  torrents  before  midnight  and  so  continued ;  the  heart- 
est  fall  being  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  depth  of  rain  whieh  fell 
was,  «-at  Ontonagon  Tillage ....    4|  inches  in  14  hours ; 

,,  Ogima  mine 9       „      >i  12    »,      ; 

„Bockland„    10       „      ,,12    „     ." 

Cbosibr,  Lake  Superior  Miner,  x.  (8th  July,  1865)  p.  358, 

t  Coal  brought— by  water  some  seren  hundred  miles— from  Cleveland  in  Ohio, 
is  found  a  cheaper  Aiel  for  the  steam-engines  at  Keweenaw  Point,  than  wood 
grown  on  the  spot. 

M.  W.  Kbubbt,  Ebq.,  Superintendent  of  the  North  American  mine,  HSS. 

t  ArUe,  p.  477,  Note  f. 
§  Ante,  p.  466,  Note. 

"  The  ^afiofui^ mine  is  opened  and  mainly  worked  by  adits.  «  •  •  The  lower, 
or  third,  is  the  present  working  adit ;  as  the  mouths  of  the  other  two  are  eloeed 
for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  warm  air  of  the  mine  through  the  engine-shaft, 
to  prcTent  the  pump  from  freezing.  A  large  building  has  been  erected  at  the 
mouth  of  this  adit,  whieh  affords  abundant  room  for  a  warming-house,  a  mineral- 
house,  and  in  the  upper  story  a  changing-house.  It  is  warmed  by  a  large  stoT« 
which  completely  disposes  of  all  the  ice  by  which  they  were  formerly  troubled, 
and  Tentilates  the  pump-shaft  with  warm  air^  so  that  it  is  kept  from  freesing 
without  difficulty  in  any  weather." 

EVBASON,  Lake  Superior  Miner,  u.  (21st  March,  1857)  p.  2. 

"  Ordinary  work  in  the  mines  is  carried  on  in  winter  as  in  any  other  season  of 
the  year,  the  greatest  trouble  arising  from  the  accumulation  of  ice  in  the  shafts : 
this  has  frequently  to  be  cut  away,  otherwise  pumping  and  hoisting  must  stop. 
Special  care  has  to  be  taken  to  preyent  the  water  in  the  pumps  from  freesing. 
The  lift  is  commonly  boxed  up,  and  surrounded  with  some  non-conducting  sub- 
stance. Trap-doors  are  placed  in  the  levels  ;  and  with  these  precautions,  and  the 
engine  stopping  only  haU-an-hour  at  a  time,  in  the  mine  where  I  was  employed, 
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the  warm  weather,  however,  water  oozing  from  above 
had  thawed  a  shallow  channel  in  its  surface. 

(J.)  The  Algonquin  mine,  three  or  four  miles  north- 
east of  Douglass  Houghton^  has  been  opened  to  a  depth 
of  fourteen  fathoms,  in  rocks  of  hornblende,  labradorite, 
and  epidote ;  *  which  are  often  coarse-grained,  and 
sometimes  amygdaloidal. 

The  only  hde  examined — bears  45**-50**  N.  of  E. — 
S.  of  W.,— dips  40M5'  N.W.,— is  from  four  to  eight 
feet  wide, — and  consists  of  disintegrated  trap  and  epi- 
dote, often  transfused  with  siliceous  and  calcareous 
matter,  but  sometimes  enclosing  both  masses  of  quartz 


the  water  in  an  9igii\Aa^  phmger4%ft  was  firoien  solid  for  sixty  feet  down  from 
the  coUar^launder  in  one  night." 

Danibl,  Mining  Journal,  xxxyi.  (23rd  June,  1866)  p.  890. 

oe 

'*  At  Boraas  in  Norway  the  lower  chambers  are  so  oold,  that  ice  appears  eyery- 
where  in  large  masses,  or  in  isicles  hanging  from  the  roof,  and  from  the  ladders 
fixed  in  the  shafts ;  the  steps  of  which  are  coTered  by  ice^as  to  become  thereby 
slippery  and  dangerous." 

Clajbxb,  Travela  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  z.  p.  187. 

**  At  Persberg,  large  masses  of  ice  appeared,  coyering  the  sides  of  the  preci- 
pices, as  we  descended  further  from  the  surface.  Ice  is  raised  in  the  buckets 
with  the  ore  and  rubble  of  the  mine :  it  has  also  accumulated  in  such  quantity  in 
some  of  the  chambers,  that  there  are  places  where  it  is  fifteen  fathoms  thick,  and 
no  change  of  temperature  aboye  preyents  its  increase/' — Ibid,  p.  491. 

Browne,  lee^aves  of  France  and  StoHterland,  passim. 

*  ^  The  Algonquin  Company  haye  examined  the  surface  at  seyeral  points 
along  a  bluff  which  runs  nearly  in  a  N.B.  &  S.W.  direction,  the  steep  side  of 
the  ridge  facing  to  the  N.W.  The  trap  is  tolerably  compact,  and  much  mixed 
with  epidote.  About  half  a  mile  N.E.  of  the  house,  copper  has  been  found 
sparingly  intermixed  with  quarts  and  epidote.  One-fourth  of  a  mile  further  on, 
an  open  cut  has  been  excayated  about  35  feet  in  length  and  10  feet  deep ;  its 
direction  is  nearly  N.  60^  E.  From  this  excayation  a  considerable  quantity  of 
metallic  copper  has  been  taken,  mostly  intermixed  with  quarts  and  epidote." 
J^cxBON,  Bepori  on  the  Qeohgicdl  and  Uinerdlogical  Surtey  of  Lande  m 
Michigan,  HI.  p.  741. 

Foster  &  Whitney,  Beport  on  the  Geohgy  of  the  Lake  Superior  Land  Distriei, 
I.  pp.  71, 142.    Whitney,  MetaUiG  WeaUh  of  the  United  States,  p.  289, 


^ 
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and  crystals  of  calc-spar.  AH  these — ^but  espeeially 
the  two  last — are  irregularly  sprinkled  with  (Stamp 
and  Barrel-work)  particles  and  small  lumps  of  copper^ 
as  well  as  with  much  smaller  quantities  of  malachite. 

Whether  the  joints  are  longitudinal  or  transverse^ — 
peculiar  to  the  lock,  or  common  alike  to  it  and  to  the 
(Country)  rock, — they  frequently  ccmtain  thin  sheets^ 
and  dendritic  plates  of  copper. 

(A.)  At  the  Rockland*  mine, — adjoining  the  Jftniie- 
Joto,t — ft  bed  of  conglomerate,  consisting  of  globular, 
spheroidal,  and  reniform  masses,  mostly  of  hornblende 
and  labradorite  but  now  and  then  of  quartz-rock,  ce- 
mented by  trappean  and  siliceo-calcareous  matter, — 
is  separated  from  the  ordinary  coarse-grained,  and 
somewhat  amygdaloidal,  rock, — which  forms  the  sur- 
face,—by  a  lode,  vein,  seam,  or  bed,  bearing  35''-^5'' 
N.  of  E.— S.  of  W.,  dipping  46—66'  N.W.,— oc- 
casionally  as  thin  as  paper,  but  in  some  places  two 
feet  wide,--compo8ed,  generally,  of  disintegrated  trap, 
chlorite,  epidote,  quartz,  and  calcareous  spar ;  but,  at 
intervals,  almost  entirely  of  copper.  Its  outcrop  pre- 
sents a  mere  (parting)  joint  faced  with  chlorite ;  but 
-rapidly  widening — it  shortly  includes  a  small  {horse) 
mass  of  trap ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  traces  of  siliceo- 
calcareous  matter  appear  between  it  and  the  (foot-^ 


*  The  Soekkmd  mine  '^  a^ioini  the  Miimeflote  mine  on  the  east  •  •  *  In 
1808  a  large  and  rieh  lode  was  opened  here,  which  appeared  to  be  identleal  in 
eonrse  and  mineralogical  character  with  the  If  innetota  tein.  The  dip  of  the 
lode  iS|  near  the  surface,  48|*^,  and  its  whole  line  of  ontcrop  is  marked  by  nunerons 
ancient  exeaTations."~WHnHXT|  MMaUio  WtaUh  qfthc  UfUM  BUiUi,  p.  296. 
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toall)  conglomerate.  The  trap  is  gradually  replaced 
by  quartz ;  tinged  in  different  places  with  chlorite  or 
epidote;  and,  at  unequal  distances,  implanted  with 
rough  crystals  of  calc-spar.  Such  ingredients  form 
the  matrix  most  congenial  to  copper ;  which  occurs— 
at  first  thinly  sprinkled  and  in  particles; — ^next  in 
larger  grains ;— soon  in  clustered  nuggets ; — shortly 
in  thin  ragged  plates  ;*-and  at  length  in  slabs  varying 
from  less  than  an  inch  to  more  than  a  foot  in  thickness, 
and  of  several  fiithoms  in  length  and  height.  These 
are  often  made  up  of  many  parallel  sheets,  and  some- 
times they  envelop  bodies  of  vein-stone ;  but  frequently 
solid  masses  of  metal  occupy  almost  the  entire  width 
of  the  lode.  Commonly,  however,  a  narrow  line  of 
Stamp'Work  rests  on  the  (foot-wall)  conglomerate.* 

In  1856  a  mass  of  copper,  some  ten  fathoms  long, 
three  fathoms  high,  and  from  one-twentieth  of  an  inch 
to  fourteen  inches  thick,  was  discovered  above  the 
€ulit.  It  was  cut,  as  it  lay,  into  pieces  of  convenient 
size ;  which  were  lowered  to  the  koel  by  means  of 
blocks,  and  drawn  to  the  surface  on  a  tram-way. 

♦  «  The  undennentioned  qvantitiet  of  erode  copper  were  obtained  from  the 
mine  in  1866 :—  UwiwHytto) 

January  end  Febnury    •• 6*64  Tons 

Haroh  and  April     ..• ..»••• 16*49    » 

May  , 18*67    „ 

Jane 17*17    ,, 

July  ....r 26*87    „ 

Augut .••••• .•...•.••  27*81    „ 

September    • •••• r...*.*.  84*62    „ 

October     27*26    „ 

NoTcmber    ••« ••....• 19*91    ,, 

December •••. 19*96    ,, 

208*29 
of  wbioh  the  SUmnM^ork  amonnted  to  (0*2082  ita  weight)  r.  ••  42*38   ",  •*' 

BxBBgON,  Lak$  SypeH^r  IfiPMr,  zz,  (17th  Janniry,  1867)  p.  3. 
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The  lodes  of  Keweenaw  are  characterized  by  prehnite 
and  various  zeolitic  minerals ;  those  of  Ontonagon  by 
epidote ;  but,  in  both,  quartz  and  calcareous-spar  are 
prevalent  vein-stones.  The  proportions  and  aggrega- 
tions of  crude  copper  are  shown  in  the  following 
columns. — 


DiiMeU  sad  MiBM. 
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tp    Dongkui  Ho^ffhtan  IT 

From  this  it  seems  that  the  narrow  and  highly 
inclined  veins  of  Keweenaw,  which  intersect  the  trap- 
range  in  about  a  meridional  direction,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  presence  of  prehnite  and  zeolite, 
contain  larger  proportions  of  copper  than  the  larger 


•  Whitaer,  MOaUie  WeaUh  of  the  UnUed  SkUet,  p.  227.    AfiU,  pp.  434—5. 
t  Whitney,  MetaUio  WeaUh  of  the  United  Siatet,  p.  280.    AniOf  pp.  460—3. 
t  Whitney,  MetaUic  Wealth  of  the  United  States,  pp.  265—6. 
}  Chynoweth,  (Report  of  the  National  Mining  Company ),  Lake  Smperiar  Miner, 
XI.  (7th  October,  1865)  pp.  83—4.    Ante,  pp.  470—1,  Note. 

II  Chynoweth  (Heport  of  the  Mass  Mining  Company),  Lake  Stg^eriar  IfifMr, 
XI.  (14th  October,  1865)  p.  42. 

IT  AnU,  p.  471. 
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and  flatter  lodes  of  Ontonagon,  which  are  nearly 
parallel  to  the  adjoining  beds  of  trap  in  direction,  but 
are  oblique  to  them  in  dip ;  strike  east  and  west  in 
some — but  rather  north-east  and  south-west  in  other, 
places ;  and  abound  in  epidote  everywhere.  The  ex- 
amples yet  recorded,  however,  are  too  few  to  warrant 
general  conclusions,* 

The  writer  was  prevented  from  visiting  several  con- 
siderable mines,  which  he  had  been  invited  to  examine, 
in  the  two  principal  copper  districts.  The  neighbour- 
hood of  Portage  Lake  has  become  important  since  his 
last  mission  to  America. 


The  thick  beds  of  transported  matter  which  overlie 
great  part  of  this-still  insufficiently  explored -region,t 


*  "  The  Central  mine,  about  14  miles  eaat  of  the  Cliffy  is  opened  upon  a  «  «  • 
lode  consisting  of  a  series  of  alternations  of  red  laumonite  strings^  with  large 
lenticular  expansions  containing  copper.  The  original  discovery  of  this  lode 
was  made  in  an  old  Indian  working,  [but]  only  a  small  amount  of  metal  has  been 
found  immediately  below  this  point  in  sinking ;  but  further  north,  below  the 
greenstone,  under  similar  conditions  to  those  observed  in  the  Cliff  mtne,  a  very 
rich  run  of  ground  has  been  discovered.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  oalcspar  in  the 
vein,  and  the  finer  copper  appears  rather  in  sheets  than  in  shots.  At  the  50- 
fkthom  level  the  largest  mass  that  has  yet  been  discovered  on  the  lake  was  struck; 
it  measured  50  feet  in  length,  30  in  height,  and  about  4|  feet  in  greatest  thick- 
ness and  yielded  somewhere  over  500  tons  of  copper." — Baitbbman,  Quarterly 
Journal  of  the  Gooiogieal  Society,  zxii.  ^November,  1866)  p.  457. 

t  "  The  region  of  the  great  lakes  may  be  considered  as  the  headquarters  of 
the  North  American  drift.  From  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  borders 
of  Lake  Superior  there  is  hardly  a  spot  where  the  drift  deposites  are  lost  sight  of. 
There  is,  however,  no  place  where  these  formations  are  more  extensive  than  on 
the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior ;  where,  they  not  only  constitute  the  only 
visible  formation  for  nearly  one  hundred  miles,  but  they  also  attain  an  astonishing 
thickness,  «  «  «  forming  in  some  places  cliffs  not  less  than  three  hundred  and 

XXX 
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contain,  at  intervals,  considerable  quantities — and,  in 
some  places,  large  masses*— of  copper.  These  seem 
to  have  been  discovered  by  an  earlier  race  of  inhabi* 


lizty  feet  bigli.    •  •  »  The  drift  of  Lake  Superior  maj  be  dlTided  into  four 
depositee,  which,  in  ascending  order,  exhibit  the  following  eharacteristies  :— 

let.  *'  A  layer  of  eoarse  materials,  *  *  *  generally  a  mixture  of  loam  and 
fragments  of  rock  of  different  siset,— sometimes  worn,  bat  more  frequently  an- 
gular. As  a  leading  feature,  it  is  almost  exclusively  composed  of  fragments  of 
the  rocks  in  iiiiL  #  «  «  The  whole  mass  is  nowhere  more  than  thirty  feet 
thick." 

**  '2Qd.  A  layer  of  clay  resting  either  on  the  coarse  drift,  or,  where  this  Is 
wanting,  on  the  rock.  «  4k  «  It  is  difficult  to  determine  its  average  thickness, 
from  the  fact  that,  in  many  places  where  it  is  highly  developed,  it  sinks  below 
the  waters  of  the  lake,  and  in  other  cases,  where  its  base  is  visible,  its  top  has 
been  partly  washed  away.  «  •  «  It  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  loam  and 
clay,  and  its  colour  is  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  the  red-sandstone  and  trap 
from  which  it  has  been  derived.  Though  the  main  mass  Is  composed  ef  yery 
finely  comminuted  substances,  and  often  of  an  almost  impalpable  powder,  yet 
many  pebbles  are  interspersed,  and  even  boulders  of  considerable  sise,  generally 
rounded  and  smoothed.  Fragments  of  metallic  ores  and  native  copper  occur 
occasionally  in  it — the  latter  sometimes  weighing  several  hundred  pounds.  It 
was  by  these  that  the  attention  of  the  early  travellers  was  first  attracted  to  the 
copper  mines  of  the  region.    %  4t  * 

**  3rd.  A  deposite  of  sand,  gravel,  and  pebbles,  irregularly  stratified,  %  %  it 
not  only  covers  the  clay  deposite  in  most  of  the  localities  where  the  latter  has 
been  observed,  but  also  extends  over  many  places  where  this  does  not  reaoh. 
•  •  •  Layers  of  fine  sand  alternate  in  every  possible  way  with  layers  of  peb- 
bles,—sometimes  by  a  gradual  transition,  at  other  times  abruptly.  The  pebbles 
themselves  are  composed  of  all  kinds  of  stone*— some  from  the  Immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, others  from  plaees  more  remote.  They  are  generally  rounded  and 
smoothed.  The  same  is  the  case  with  boulders  imbedded  in  the  mass,  of  which 
there  are  many  from  five  to  six  feet  through.  «  *  «  Ite  greatest  thickness 
we  found  to  be  «  *  *  about  three  hundred  feet  «  •  « 

*'  4th.  A  considerable  number  of  isolated  boulders,  scattered  over  the  whole 
region,  form  the  uppermost  portion  of  the  drift  deposites.  «  «  «  As  to  their 
mineralogical  composition,  there  is  every  variety  of  rocks  to  be  found,  and  in 
many  instances  they  may  be  traced  to  their  origin  at  no  very  great  distance." 

F08TB&  &  Whitnst,  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Lake  St^perior  Lemd 
Dietrici,  i.  pp.  186—91.  (Abridged.) 

*  "  It  is  well  known  that,  south  of  Lake  Superior,  transported  masses  of 
native  copper  arc  occasionally  met  with,  in  the  diluvial  deposite  which  are  so 
abundantly  spread  over  the  country.  «  *  *  The  source  of  these  transported 
masses  has,  heretofore,  been  somewhat  obscure  %  %  %  but  without  doubt  a 
Tery  considerable  of  them  had  their  origin  from  true  veins,    it  %  m    The 
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tants  than  the  Indians  v^ho  now  people  the  country ;  * 
— they  attracted  the  attention  of  practical  miners  more 
than  ninety  years  ago ;  f — and  are  still — as,  perhaps, 


great  transported  mass  of  native  copper  on  the  Ontonagon  river,  which  contains 

about  four  tons  of  metal,  has  all  the  characters  of  the  other  loose  masses/' 

D0VOLA88  HouGHTOiTy  Proceedings  of  the  Association  of  Americaa 
Geologists ;  SiUimanU  Journal^  XLi.  p.  29. 

"  The  copper-rock  or  boulder,  which  lies  in  the  yard  between  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  in  Washington,  has  an  extraordinary  history.  It  was  brought 
from  the  banks  of  the  river  Ontonagon,  and  has,  it  is  said,  been  known  over  two 
hundred  years.  The  Jesuits  who  first  visited  that  part  of  the  country,  heard 
of  it  from  the  Indian  priests,  who  however  refused  to  conduct  the  missionaries 
to  the  spot  where  it  lay,  on  account  of  a  superstitious  belief  that  when  the  white 
man  had  seen  it  the  Indians  would  be  destroyed.  *  «  • 

'*  During  the  visit  of  General  Cass  to  this  region  in  1820,  he  sent  a  party  of 
men  to  fetch  it  They  burnt  a  large  pile  of  wood  over  it,  with  the  intention 
of  breaking  or  divesting  it  of  rock,  but  its  great  weight  prevented  them  from 
getting  it  away. 

"  In  1827  Mr.  George  Johnston  visited  it ;  but,  as  the  river  was  high  at  the 
time,  it  was  pretty  much  covered.  He,  however,  succeeded  in  raising  it  on  8kid$t 
and  in  cutting  firom  it  some  fifty  pounds  of  specimens.  In  the  summer  of  1841 
or  1842  Mr.  Paul  and  an  educated  half-breed  named  Nicholas  Mindeer,  built  a 
cabin  over  it,  with  the  intention  to  secure  possession.  After  a  time,  when  their 
claim  seemed  to  be  undisputed,  it  was  removed,  with  great  labour  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Ontonagon  river ;  where  it  remained  during  the  greater  part  of  a  summer, 
and  was  finally  sold  to  Mr.  Eldred.  It  was  afterwards  claimed  by  the  Agent  of 
the  United  States,  and  was  finally  removed  to  the  seat  of  Government.  %  %  % 
By  order  of  Congress  Mr.  Eldred  was  paid  the  sum  of  five  thousand  six  hundred 
and  fifty  five  doUaas  (£1,178  :  2  :  6  Stg.)  for  his  services.^ 

Lake  Superior  Minor,  ii.  (26th  September,  1857)  p.  21. 

"  About  [18C4]  two  years  since  [a  mass  of  copper],  which  weighed  about  18 
tons,  was  found  loose  on  the  drift  covering  the  rock  in  the  Mesnard  location  near 
Portage  Lake.'' 

Baubbman,  QuarUrly  Jcumdlofthe  Geohgieal  Society,  xxii.  (1864)  p.  452. 

*  **  Claude  AUoiies  [who  visited  Lake  Superior  in  1666]  states  that  pieces  of 
copper,  weighing  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  are  frequently  found  by  the 
savages." 

Jaoxson,  Report  on  the  Qeoloffical  and  Mineraloyical  Survey  of  Lande  in 

Michigan,  in.  p.  377. 
FosTBB  &  Whxtkst,  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Lake  St^perior  Land 

District,  i.  p.  7. 

Ante,  pp.  412^19. 

t  "  The  first  actual  mining  operations  within  historical  times  were  commenced 
near  the  Forks  of  the  Ontonagon,  in  1771,  by  Alexander  Henry.    Having 
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they  were  by  the  aborigines — sought  as  guides  to  their 
parent  lodes.^  But  less  generally  distributed,— or  more 
correctly  speaking — perhaps  less  frequently  met  with, 
than  either  the  Shades  f  and  the  Stream  tin-ore  %  of 
Cornwall,  or  the  (Cascalho)  auriferous  detritus^  of 
Brazil,  they  have  themselves — because  of  their  market 


worked  wiUkont  snecets  for  %  while  at  this  point,  eearohing  in  the  elay  blufie 
which  line  that  river  for  maeses  of  native  copper,  operations  were  transferred  in 
the  next  year  to  the  north  shore  of  the  Lake ;  bat,  as  might  have  been  expected 
wider  the  oircnmstancesithey  proved  entirely  abortive." 

Whitnit,  MetaUic  WedUh  of  Ihe  Vhited  8tate$,  p.  847, 
"  On  the  side  of  a  rivulet,  ten  leagues  to  the  south  of  Lake  Superior  in  Nortli 
America,  there  is  a  single  lump  of  native  oopper,  about  four  tons  weight,  free 
from  any  mixture  but  a  few  small  black  Stones  of  an  Iron  nature,  and  some  very 
fine  grains  of  CrjrstaL  *  •  *  No  vein  of  copper  was  disoovered  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Lake,  near  this  lump ;  but  some  few  very  small  ones  on  the  north 
tide,  not  worth  the  pursuit.  This  I  had  from  two  credible  Miners  of  Bedruth, 
who  were  sent  over  to  make  discoveries  in  oonaequenoe  of  this  singular  appear* 
ance.*'^PsTCB,  Mtmralogia  CammbienMit  (published  in  1778),  p.  61» 


•  Ante,  p.  460. 

t  <*  Tin  is  found  disseminated  on  the  sides  of  hills  In  single  stones,  which  we 
call  Shodea,  sometimes  a  furlong  or  more  distant  from  their  lode»,  and  sometimes 
these  loose  stones  are  found  together  in  great  numbers  •  •  •  which  we  call 
a  Stream, — Borlabs,  Naharai  Hietcry  of  ComwaUf  p.  161. 

**  In  certain  situations  the  Shodee  are  in  greater  quanUties  in  valleys,  than  on 
the  tops  or  sides  of  hills ;  but  such  are  smaller,  and  more  easily  carried  down  by 
water,  and  formed  into  strata,  which  furnish  our  Stream'toorke,  m  *  %  The 
heaviest  stones  are  nearest  to  the  lode,  and  the  lighter  are  protruded  %  %  even 
to  five  miles  distance." — Fbycx,  Minenilogxa  Comubierme,  p.  125. 

}Maton,  Obeervationi  on  the  Western  Countiee,  i.  pp.  l/>9— 74.  Bashleigh, 
British  Minerals,  u.  p.  26,  PL  XXI. ;  Cornwall  QeoU  Trans^  n.  pp.  281—4. 
Hawkins,  Ibid,  i.  p.  235,  Smith,  Geol  TVons.,  o.s.,  xv.  pp.  404—9.  Colenso, 
ComtDoU  Qeol,  Trans,^  iv.  pp.  29 — 89.  Carne,  Ibid,  pp.  45—56.  Henwood, 
Jbid,  pp.  57—69 ;  Y.  pp.  90*,  110,  129.  Winn,  Beports  of  the  Boyal  InstUMtion 
of  ComteaUf  xzi.    Ante,  pp.  452 — 3. 

^  Mawe,  Travels  in  Braxil,  p.  268.  Be  Saint-Hilaire,  Voyage  dans  le  district 
des  Diatnans  et  surle  littoral  du  Brisil,  i.  pp.  127»  201.  von  Eschwege,  Annales 
des  Mines,  viii.  p.  409;  Pluto  Brasiliensis,  pp.505— 6.  Soviihey,  History  of 
Brazil,  xii.  p.  827.  Claussen,  Bulletins,  de  VAcadimie,  Royale  de  BruxeUes,  Tin. 
Ire  Partie,  p.  335.    Ante,  pp.  342—51 
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value — been  in  but  a  single — and  that  an  unsuccessful 
—instance,*  the  object  of  special  pursuit. 

In  1819  and  in  1823  Commissioners  were  appointed 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  examine 
the  entire  territory ;  f  and  in  1841  a  Report  on  its 
metallic  products  was  presented  to  the  Legislature  of 
Michigan  by  Dr.  Douglass  Houghton.jl  It  was  not 
until  the  cession  of  several  extensive  tracts  by  certain 
tribes  of  Indians  in  1843,  however,  that  permission  to 
search  for  minerals  and  to  work  mines  was  granted  by 
'  competent  authority ;  §  but  within  three  years  nearly 
a  thousand  concessions  were  made.|| 

•  AnU^  p.  485,  Note  t. 

t  Foster  &  Whitney,  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Lake  Superior  Land  Dietrid, 
I.  p.  13.  Whitney.  Metallic  Wealth  of  the  United  States,  p.  247.  Bivot,  Annalee 
dee  Minee,  5me  S^rie,  vii.  pp.  179—81. 

}<'In  1841  Dr.  Douglass  Houghton,  State  Geologist,  published  an  account 
of  his  obserYations,  in  the  form  of  an  Annual  Beport  to  the  Legislature  of 
Michigan,  in  which  the  first  definite  information  with  regard  to  the  occurrence 
of  native  copper,  in  place,  on  Lake  Superior,  was  given  to  the  public ;  which 
did  more  than  anything  ebe  towards  awakening  an  interest  in  that  region,  and 
directing  towards  it  the  attention  of  explorers." 

Whitnst,  MetaUie  WedUh  of  the  United  StaUe,  p.  248. 

Foster  &  Whitney,  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Lake  Siqferior  Land  Dietriet, 
I.  p.  13.    BiTot,  Annalee  dee  Mines,  5me  S^rie,  yzi.  p.  180, 

{  Foster  &  Whitney,  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Lake  Superior  Land 
District^  i.  pp.  14—15.  Whitney,  Metallic  Wealth  of  the  United  States, 
p.  248. 

1  '*  The  whole  number  of  permits  granted  under  the  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  War  amounted  to  about  one  thousand — nine  hundred  and  sixty  one 
were  located.  Sixty  leases  for  tracts  of  three  miles  square,  and  three  hundred 
and  seventeen  for  tracts  of  one  mile  square  were  perfected,  and  mining  com- 
panies organised  under  them." — Fostbb  &  Whitney,  Geological  Report  on 
the  Lake  Siqterior  Land  District,  1*^.16. 

**  In  the  summer  of  1844  «  «  *  the  first  mining  operations  were  commenced 
on  leases  secured  the  year  before  m  %  *  and  discoveries  of  veins  and  deposits 
of  copper  in  the  rock  were  made.  When  these  facts  were  reported  in  the  eastern 
cities,  of  course  with  many  exaggerations,  a  great  excitement  or  copper  fever 
was  the  resulty  and  in  1845  the  shores  of  Keweenaw  Point  were  whitened  witlk 
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The  following  columns — compiled  from  every  avail- 
able source  of  information,— contain  an  approximate 
account  of  the  produce,  from  the  autumn  of  1844  to 
the  end  of  1865. 


TeMW. 

Copper. 

'— r^ » 

Fine. 

Tons  Atotr, 

Tears. 

Copper. 

Crude. 
Tons  Avoir, 

Fine. 
Tons  Avoir. 

1845  

12*tt 

1862  

— 

792  •tl 

1846  

26MI 

1863  

— 

1,297  •tt 

1847  

213 't: 

1854  

2,064  \ 

1,663  § 

1848  

461  ^t: 

1866  

2,864  t 

2,366  § 

1849  

672  •tl 

1866  

5,112  t 

3,214  § 

1850  

572  •  t : 

1857  

6,142  t 

3,884  § 

1851  

779  •tt 

1868  

6,264  : 

3,680  II 

the  tents  of  specuUtors  and  Bo*eaUed  geologists.  Many  hundred  jMrmite,  or 
rights  to  select  and  locate  on  tracts  of  land  for  mining  purposes,  were  issued  by 
the  Department,  and  three  hundred  and  serenty  seven  leases  were  granted. 
Most  of  the  tracts  coyered  by  these  were  taken  at  random,  and  without  any 
explorations  whatever ;  indeed,  a  large  portion  of  them  were  on  rocks  which 
do  not  contain  any  metalliferous  veins  at  all»  or  in  which  the  veins,  when  they 
do  occur,  are  not  found  to  be  productive.  In  1 846  the  excitement  reached  its 
climax;  and  the  speculations  were  continued  as  long  as  it  was  possible  to  find 
purchasers.  %  %  %  But  every  such  mania  must  have  an  end,  and  in  1847 
the  bubble  had  burst,  and  the  country  was  almost  deserted.  Only  half  a  dosen 
companies,  out  of  all  that  had  been  formed,  were  actually  engaged  In  mining." 

Whitnbt,  MetaUie  WedUh  of  the  United  Statee,  p.  249. 

Bivot,  Annalei  dee  Uinee,  5me  86rie,  m.  p.  181.     Snow,  AnUe^  p.  4^9« 
Note*. 

«  Whitney,  MetdOk  WeaUh  of  the  United  States,  p.  304. 
t  Bivot,  Annales  dee  Mines,  6m»  S6rie,  tii.  p.  327. 

X  Report  of  a  JoitU  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  JRepresentoHves  to  the  Leffie* 
kOure  of  Miehiffon,  xiz.  (1861)  p.  6. 

{  John  Simpkins,Bsq.,  of  New  York,  Metal  Broker,  MSS. 

I  New  York  Daily  TrUtme,  19th  January,  18^9.    Mining  Journal,  zxix. 
(12th  February,  1859;  p.  108. 
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Copper. 

Years. 

Copper. 

Tears. 

Crude.          Fine. 
Tons  Avoir.  Tom  Avoir, 

r 

Crude. 

Tons  Avoir* 

Fine. 
Tons  Avoir* 

1859  ... 
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4,643  § 

1863   .. 

7,632  tt 

5,842  *♦ 

1860  ... 

7,674*1 

5,889  § 

1864   .. 

7,645  «§§ 

5,352  **§§ 

1861  .. 

9,229  II 

6,607  II 
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8,904 110 

6,233  *♦ 

1862  .. 

8,064  ir 

5,645  *♦ 

Thus,  in  less  than  twenty-two  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  systematic  mining,  this  region  has 
yielded  some  58,542  (Avoir.)  tons  of  fine  copper. 


•  Export  of  the  Senate  and  Eepresentatioei  of  MicMffon,  zix.  (1861 )  p.  5. 
f  The  Joint  OommUim'\ 

the  DetroU  DaO^  TrUnme) 

TlM  PartaiM  Lak4  M1niMg\ 
Oaz4tU,  III.,  <e  the  UnUsd  I 

8tam  BaUroad  ^  Mininay 0,041  „  S,8M  ,» 

BtgUt^r,  T.  (Snd  Feb.  1801)  \ 
No.87, ) 

X  The  UniUAStatM  HaU-'i  ttatef  the  retami') 
MMV  end  Mining  BtgitUr,  \     in  1800  to  have  {  8,578  „  7.800  » 

▼.  (ted Feb.  1801)  No.  87..)     been ) 

TlM  DttroU  DeiiM  Tritme n    ^JS^  n 


„   Partoife  Zaks  Mining  GoMtite  \  ahia 

in.  (i8oi)....7r7:. )  ••  ^"* 

8,900 


n 


7,071 
7,001 

8.SU 


t« 


„  Jelni  Committteof  the  SenaW) 

end  BeprmtntaUeM  qf\,*    • vysw  ,, 

jrteM^m»zix. 3 

{  "  8,543*4  tons  of  rough  are  equal  to  6,000  tons  of  ingot  oopper. 

United  Statee  Raikoay  and  Mining  Regiiter,  T.  (2nd  Feb.,  1861)  Ko.  87. 

I  Bupee,  Beck,  and  Sayles.    Portage  Lake  Mining  Oaeette,  iii. 

IT  The  Mining  Jeufnalf  \  itatee  the  retumt  \ 
zzixiii.  (nth  April,  180S) }    in  1808  to  hare  }  0,018  United  Statee,  or  6,040  Avoir^  Tons. 
9-  208, )     been ) 

The  Mining  OoMtte     , 0,010  „  8,008  „ 

„    Ontenagon  Miner    , 0,008  „  0,001  „ 

**  Crude  metal,  estimated  to  yield  70  per  cent,  of  fine  copper. 

ft  Ontonagon  Miner. 

Xt  Lake  Superior  Mining  Journal.    Mining  Journal^  xxxt.  (8th  April,  1865). 

{{  Bauerman,  Quarterig  Journal  of  the  Qechgioal  Society^  xxii.  (Not.  1866), 
p.  456. 

m  Mining  JoumalfXXiYi,  (Feb.  3rd,  1866),  p.  66. 

For  most  of  these  particulars  the  Author  is  indebted  to  his  Friend;  Ebeneser 
North  Wlllcox,  Esq.,  of  White  Woods,  near  Detroit. 
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On  the  Metalliferous  Deposits  of  Gloucester, 

IN  New  Brunswick. 

Notwithstanding  great  part  of  Gloucester  is  still 
covered  with  virgin  forests,  many  natural  sections  of 
the  granite,  slate,  sandstone,  conglomerate,  and  shale 
are  exposed  on  the  coast,  and  in  the  banks  of  several 
rivers,  which  converge  towards  Bathurst  the  County- 
town.* 

(I.)  The  granite  rises  from  beneath  other  rocks  near 
the  Bay  de  Chaleur,  and  extends  thence  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  to  the  confines  of  the  Province.f 

*  **  The  town  of  Bathurst  is  situated  on  either  side  of  a  harbour,  or  bay,  some 
six  or  eight  miles  in  depth,  and  four  or  fire  wide,  which  is  formed  by  tKe  mouths 
of  three  rivers — the  Tatagouche,  the  Middle,  and  the  Nepisigait — which  fall 
into  it." — JoHNBTON,  Notet  on  North  Americck,  ii.  (1845)  p.  260. 

t  Lyell,  TraveU  in  the  UtUUd  State$,  ii.  (1845)  p.  260,  PI,  IL 
*'  The  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica-slate  form  a  broad  riband  extending  across 
the  Pronnce,  between  two  bands  of  clay-slate  rocks." 

JoHNSTOH,  Report  on  the  Agrumiiural  capabUitiee  of  New  Bruntwiek 
(Second  Bdition,  Fredericton,  I860),  p.  8. 

"  The  primary  rooks  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica-slate,  form  a  broad  belt 
extending  directly  across  the  ProTince,  near  its  centre,  in  a  north-easterly 
direction,  «  »  «  It  enters  the  Province  from  the  United  States  above  Wood- 
stock, embracing  Mars  Hill  near  the  Des  Chutes  river,  and  the  range  of  hills 
known  as  the  Tobique  mountains,  all  which,  however,  are  less  than  2,000  feet 
in  height,  except  one  which  rises  to  the  height  of  2,170  feet.  At  the  western 
end,  this  belt  of  hilly  country,  is  supposed  to  be  40  miles  wide ;  but  it  narrows 
gradually  in  its  north-easterly  course,  and  the  hills  decrease  in  height,  until 
they  finally  disappear  before  reaching  the  Bay  of  Chaleur  near  Bathurst." 
Pbblet,  Hand  Book  of  Information  for  EmigranU  (London,  1857),  p.  81. 

"  A  low  range  of  granite  stretches  from  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Maine  to  the 
Bay  of  Chaleurs."— Hind,  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Geology  of  New  Bnme- 
wiek  (Fredericton,  1865),  p.  41. 

"  The  great  central  belt  [of  granite],  entering  the  Province  from  the  State  of 
Maine,  passes  through  the  counties  of  York,  Northumberland,  and  Gloucester, 
and  extends  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleur,  at  Bathurst.  " 
Bailbt,  Observatums  on  the  GeoHogy  of  Southern  New  Brunswick 
(Fredericton,  1865)|  p.  84. 
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It  occurs  on  both  the  Little  and  the  Middle  (Ne- 
pisiguit)  rivers ;  and  has  been  traced  along  the  banks 
and  in  the  bed  of  the  (Big^river)  Nepisiguif,  at 
intervals,  for  nearly  twelve  miles  towards  the  south. 
Greyish-white  or  pale-pink  felspar,  semi-translucent  or 
milk-white  quartz,  and  dark  mica,  are  the  common 
ingredients.  The  structure  is  mostly  granular ;  though 
now  and  then  it  becomes  porphyritic,  as  large  crystals 
of  flesh-coloured  felspar  abound.  Sometimes,  however, 
these  preserve,  among  themselves,  a  certain  parallelism; 
and  the  rock  then — opening  in  somewhat  ill-defined 
beds — assumes  rather  the  character  of  gneiss.* 

At  GIendinning*s  island,  near  the  last  rapid  in  the 
Rough-waters  of  the  Nepisiguit,  a  broad  felspathic 
dyke  of  porphyritic  structure  f — bearing  20" — 30**  W. 
of  N.-E.  of  S. — intersects  the  ordinary  granite.  And 
at  the  falls  of  the  Pabineau  as  well  as  at  the  Middle 
Nepisiguit  the  prevailing  rock  is  traversed  by  narrow 
veins  of  quartzose  granite;  J    of  which  the  greater 

•  **  The  granite  is  first  seen  near  the  coast  on  Middle  riyer,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  west  of  the  Nepisiguit,  and  an  eighth  of  a  mile  from  the  Harbour.  It 
appears  on  the  Nepisiguit  at  the  Rough  Waters  [which  for]  more  than  two  miles 
flow  OTer  it.  tit  4t  %  Two  and  a  half  miles  above  the  Pabineau  falls  granite 
also  occurs  in  low  domes  on  the  north  side  of  the  Nepisiguit. 

<*  At  Rough  Waters  it  consists  of  white  felspar,  black  mioa^  and  translucent 
quarts." — 

HiMD,  Preliminary  Beport  on  the  Oeoh^  of  New  Brwuwick,  pp«  42—3. 

'*  The  curious  and  beautiful  channels  of  the  Pabineau  Falls  are  formed  of  nearly 
flat  and  water-worn  masses  of  pinkish  granite,  which  probably  forms  a  great 
anticlinal  axis.*' — Bailbt,  Ob$9rv<Uion»  on  the  QeoHogy  of  Southern  New  Brunt- 
wick,  p.  11  (abridged). 

t  **  At  the  foot  of  the  Rough  Waters  there  is  a  felspar  dyke  containing  red 
crystals  of  the  same  mineral." 

Hind,  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Geology  of  New  Brunewick^  p.  44. 

{Henwoody  Proceedinge  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London^  ixi.  (1841), 
p.  454. 

YY  Y 
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number  bear  26M0"  S.  of  E.— N.  of  W^  but  some 
range  20*-26''  W.  of  N.— E.  of  S.* 

Earthy  brown  iron-ore  (gossan) — largely  mixed 
with  quartz  in  one  of  these — is  the  only  metaUic 
mineral  yet  found  in  the  granite.f 

The  granite  of  different  localities,  is  divided  by 
joints,  in  the  undermentioned  directions. 

LooalitiM.  Direotions.^ 

LItUeNepWguit    { ^IVofB'. 

iMoUoy.  ....{2^^^'^M P 
„8eoond8pot     J«a*N.« 
^  —  B.  of 

i^Thirdfpot  • 1^ 

PtlUofthel  f20*»W.ofN.  26«N.  ofW.  2fi'E.ofH. 

Pabln«»u  J  i  -  E.  of  8.  -  S.  of  B.  -  W.  of  ft 

NtpWg^t      ....^    „8aoo.i4,patpO-W.ofN.  25-N.ofW. 

I  —  E.  of  S.  —  8,  of  B. 

Eom^h.w.ter.P"W.ofN.  M-H.f  W.  «»N.ofB. 

(  —  B.  of  8.  —  8.  of  B*  ^  8.  of  W. 

(IL)  The  slate  series  is  of  varied  character. 

(a.)  A  fine-grained  though  an  irregular  admixture 
of  felspar  and  hornblende,  thinly  sprinkled  with  small 
crystals  of  felspar,  forms  sometimes  a  crystalline,  but 
more  frequently  a  thick  lamellar,  slate,  of  green,  grey» 
or  brownish  hue ;   which  dips  towards  the  west,  and 


80^'N.ofB. 

S.of  W. 
SO^N.ofB. 
W. 
26<'E.ofN. 

W.  of  8. 


*  **  la  1840  the  Magnetic  deelinfttioii  obeerred  at  Dalhoaiie  (Heron)  island  in 
the  riTer  Beatigouohe  was  20"  16'  West/' 

BATrau),  PMl,  3Vww,  ozxxiz.  (1849)  p.  211.    Sabinb,  Ibid,  PL  XIV. 
t  *<  Beyond  their  application  for  building  purposes  *  *  «  the  rocks  of  tins 
series  are  without  economical  ralue." 

BiJUT,  ObmvtitioM  on  ih$  Gtolo^  of  Southern  New  Brtmiwickf  p.  SO. 
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either  overlies,  alternates  with^*  or  is  penetrated 
by  highly  felspathic,  and  occasionally  hornblendic^ 
granite^t  in  various  parts  of  the  Middle  river. 

The  slate  contains  much  quartz ;  which  occurs  now 
and  then  in  isolated  masses,  but  more  commonly  in 
veins.  Most  of  these  are  only  a  few  feet,  but  some  are 
several  fathoms,  in  length ;  and  though  usually  less 
than  an  inch,  one  here  and  there  is  three  or  four 
inches,  in  width.  Notwithstanding  their  somewhat 
variable  direction,  they  often  affect  two  distinct  series ; 
one  bearing  20'— 25"  E.  of  N.— W.  of  S.,  the  other 
about  E  and  W,  The  first  coincides  with  one  system 
of  joints  in  the  granite  below  ;  %  but  both  are  oblique 
to  the  cleavage.  Where  they  interfere — a  few  unite ; 
— some  are  simply  intersected  by  others; — and,  oc- 
casionally one  is  (heaved)  displaced  by  another ;  but 
the  displacements — even  of  similar  parallel  veins  by 
the  same  intersecting  vein — are  frequently  in  opposite 
directions.^    And  sometimes  the  vein  which  intersects 

•  "  The  granite  consists  of  a  series  of  very  narrow  belts  (at  least  ten  in  number 
on  the  Miramichi)  with  sohists  and  metalliferous  slates  between  them." 

HilfD,  PrBliminary  Beparton  the  Geology  of  New  Brunatoiek,  xiii. 

Be  Lue,  Geological  Travele.  m.  p.  293.  William  Phillips,  Geol,  Tram,,  0.8., 
u.  pp.  152— 6.  Sedgwick,  Cambridge  PML  TVane,  i.  p.  122.  Richard  Thomas, 
Survey  of  the  Dietrict  between  Chaeewater  and  Cambomey  pp.  10,  34,  44.  Came, 
Cornwall  Geol,  TVmw.  11.  p.  74.  Hawkins,  Ibid,  p.  378.  Ton  Oejnhansen  & 
Ton  Deohen,  PAt7.  Mag,  ^  Annate,  y.  pp.  241 — 2.  Boase,  Cornwall  Geol,  Thxnt,, 
IT.  p.  803.  Henwood,  PhU,  Mag,  ^  Annale,  x.  p.  360 ;  Cornwall  Geol,  IVane., 
▼.  pp.  50,-8,  61,  71,  96, 148,  Tables  VIL,  XXI,,  XLIIL,  LIIL,  LrilI.,.Pl. 
VI.  fig,  6, 

t  **  At  the  Middle  riTer  the  granite  is  OTerlaid  by  thick-bedded  greenish  slate  i 
which  is  traTcrsed,  near  the  junction  by  numerous  Teins  of  granite." 

Hbnwood,  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  ill.  p.  454, 
t  Ante,  p.  492. 

i  Thomas,  Survey  of  the  District  between  Chasewaier  and  Camborne^  p.  22. 
AnU,  p.  183,  Note. 
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in  one  spot,  is  itself  intersected  in  another.  All  these, 
however,  are  severed  by  beds  and  narrow  veins  of 
granite. 

In  the  same  neighbourhood  a  broad  band  of  felspar 
porphyry  *  interlies  the  slate,  conforms  to  its  cleavage, 
and  shades  into  it  gradually  on  either  side. 

Neither  metal  nor  ore,  of  any  kind,  has  yet  been 
found  in  the  vicinity. 

(6.)  At  Long  Meadow,  on  the  Nepisiguit,  many 
irregular  concretions,  and  short,  crooked,  veins  of 
quartz,  are  enveloped  in  a  thin  body  of  much-contorted, 
green,  chloritic  slate,^  which  separates  the  granite;}: 
from  the  sandstone. 

From  the  Middle  Landing  to  the  Red  Brook  the 
slate  still  abounds  in  chlorite ;  but  disintegrated  felspar 
is  not  uncommon,  and  scales  of  red  iron-ore  often  face 
both  the  planes  of  cleavage  and  the  joints. 

(c.)  At  Daly's — an  eastern  settlement — on  the  Tat- 
tagouche  §  — the  slate  is  homogenous,  deep-blue, — and 
of  silky  lustre.  Its  planes  of  cleavage — which  dip 
towards  the  north-west — are  interlaid  by  short,  thin, 
conformable  beds  and  small  concretions  of  quartz, 
slightly  sprinkled  with  iron-pyrites,  and  minute  quan- 
tities of  yellow  copper-ore. 


*  Hen  wood,  Proeeedinffa  of  the  RoytU  Geological  Society  of  ComwaU,  0th  Oct., 
1840. 

t "  Near  the  Long  Meadow  a  greenish  slate-rock  is  in  contact  with  the  granite." 
Hbnwood,  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  m.  p.  454. 
i  Ante,  p.  401. 

{  In  the  Maps  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  (130—1) 
this  river  is  called  the  Jittingouche. 
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(e/.)  About  eight  miles  north-west  of  Bathnrst  the 
Tattagouche  rushes  through  a  wooded  ravine,  scarcely 
a  stone-throw  in  width,  but,  perhaps,  one  hundred  feet 
in  depth ;  where — from  the  different  hardness,  and  the 
unequal  wear,  of  various  parts  of  its  bed, — it  forms  a 
singularly  beautiful  cascade. 

The  rocks  immediatelv  below  the  fall,  and  their  con- 
tinuation  in  either  bank,  consist  mostly  of  greenish 
chlorite  irregularly  banded  with  brown  felspar ;  open- 
ing—obliquely to  such  bedding — in  a  somewhat  im- 
perfect lamination,  which  dips  towttrds  the  south. 

The  precipice  is  flinty-slate  of  chocolate  hue; 
divided,  by  short  curved  joints,  into  small  lenticular 
masses,  of  cgmpact  structure  at  the  surface/  but 
slightly  schistose  underground. 

The  succeeding  rocks  are  generally  thick  lamellar, 
but  occasionally  they  are  fissile ;  their  colours  are  of 
every  variety  between  chocolate-brown  and  light-pink, 
yet  sometimes  they  are  either  shaded  with  green,  or 
mottled  with  black  and  white.  Isolated  cubic  crystals, 
as  well  of  vitreous  copper-ore  as  of  iron-pyrites,  occur 
at  considerable  intervals;  and  from  this  part  of  the 
series,  —  but  from  no  other,  —  a  few  specimens  of 
Crinoidea  have  been  obtained.f     The  grey  and  black 

*  '*  Close  to  an  interesting  fall  of  the  Tatagonche,  where  it  partly  euta  its  way 
through,  and  partly  falls  OTer,  the  edges  of  hardened  slate-rocks,  a  manganese 
mine  [was  formerly  wrought]." — Johnston,  Note9  on  North  America^  ii.  p.  10. 

t "  In  a  reddish-hrown  slate  near  the  Tatagouche  falls  some  portions  of  an 
EnermUe  were  found." 

Hbnwood,  Proc^edinga  of  the  Geologkal  Society  of  London,  iii.  p.  454. 

'*  At  the  falls  of  the  Tattagouche  *  •  «  the  beds  of  slates  are  highly  colored, 
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oxides  of  manganese  are  often  separately  aggregated, — 
but  are  occasionally  mixed  with  brown  iron-ore, — in 
short,  narrow,  lenticular  masses,  small  shapeless  lumps^ 
and  thin  strings  of  quartz  flecked  with  slaty  matter ; 
which — generally  conforming  to  the  planes  of  cleav- 
age, though  now  and  then  throwing  oflf  branches  oa 
either  side, — are,  at  intervals,  enclosed  in  the  slate,  for 
a  width  of  several  fathoms.* 

(e.)  The  rocks  next  in  succession  have  much  the 
same  composition  and  structure,  but  are  of  bluish- 
green  hue,  and  silky  lustre.  They  alternate,  at  wide 
intervals,  with  bands  of  greenstone ;  which,  unlike  the 
flinty-slate  at  the  falls, — are  compact  underground, 
but  schistose  at  the  surface.  Both  the  clay-slate  and 
the  greenstone  are  interlaid  by  conformable  beds  of 
rather  different  character ;   which  are  usually  several 


in  Bome  parts  red,  in  others  deep  brown  or  blacky  and  strongly  resemble  tli06« 
near  the  Falls  of  the  Neplsiguit.  They  cross  the  stream  with  a  strike  £.  10^  S., 
haying  a  dip  of  about  50**  towards  the  South." 

.  Bailbt,  Rep^t  on  the  Minn  and  Minerala  of  New  BrunttneX^  p.  12. 

Hzin>,  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Oeohgy  of  New  Bruntwiekf  p.  149. 


*  "  At  the  Tattagouehe  falls  a  reddish-brown  slate  contains  many  small  yer- 
micular  and  nodular  masses  of  the  oxide  of  manganese." 

Hbhwood,  Proeeedinffe  of  the  Qeohpeal  Society  of  London,  ui.  p.  454. 

*'  Grey  oxide  of  manganese,  highly  crystallized  and  of  fine  quality,  has  been 
worked  to  some  extent  on  the  Tattagouehe  riyer,  near  Bathurst,  and  thence 
shipped  to  England.'' — Pbblbt,  Hand  Book  of  New  Brunawiekt  p.  86. 

**  The  manganese  is  found  in  yeins  of  yarious  sizes,  imbedded  in  quartz,  and 
running  without  much  regularity  through  the  slates,  which  are  eyerywhere 
stained  with  it.  The  manganese,  which  is  the  black  oxide,  is  highly  crystallised 
and  affords  yery  handsome  and  brilliant  specimens,  the  crystals  being  sometimes 
as  much  as  half  an  inch  long,  and  grouped  in  fibrous,  radiating,  and  stellate 
forms.  The  lode- stone  of  the  manganese  is  both  heayy-spar  and  quarts,  the 
lode- walls  being  slates." 

Bailet,  Biport  on  the  Mines  and  Minerals  of  New  Brtmswick^  p.  13. 
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fethoms — though  at  times  of  but  a  few  feet — in  length  ; 
and  commonly  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches — yet 
now  and  then  of  three  or  four  feet — in  width.  Their 
central  parts  consist  mostly  of  quartz;  but  towards 
their  extremities  they  shade  gradually  into  the  slate, 
and  are  no  longer  identified.  Several  of  these^  and  a 
few  of  the  joints,  contain  quantities  of  iron-pyrites ; 
sometimes  slightly  mixed  and  thinly  sprinkled  with 
yellow  copper-ore.* 

(/.)  Near  Clarke's  camp,  an  upper  part  of  the  same 
river,  and  at  Armstrong's  brook,  one  of  its  tributaries, 
homogenous,  blue,  clay-8late8,t  which  alternate  with 
narrow  bands  of  greenstone,  are  interlaid  by  conform- 
able beds  of  quartz  mixed,  more  or  less,  with  slaty 
clay-,  calcareous-spar,  and  galena,  as  well  as  with  iron 
and  copper  pyrites.  Several  such  beds  have  been 
opened  at  both  places^  but  in  vain. 

Of.)  Within  a  short  distance  of  Bathurst  the  Little 
(river)  Nepisiguit  falls,  in  a  picturesque  cascade,  over 
a  broad  bed  of  greenstone ;  disposed  in  layers  alter- 
nately of  compact  and  of  schistose  structure;  fine- 
grained in  some,  but  coarse  and  porphyritic  in  other, 
places.    The  cleavage  of  the  rather  fissile,  homogenous, 

•  «  Tlie  copper  lodeg  do  not  ftppioftoli  tliOBO  of  mangaaeBe,  although  both  art 
imbedded  in  metamorphio  alatea.  There  is,  howeyer,  a  marked  differeace  of 
colLoT  between  them }  the  manganeie  rooks  being  reddish  and  approaching  black, 
while  those  bearing  oopper  are  of  a  bluish  tint.  The  two  are  oon/ormable*-t,e. 
their  planes  of  stratification  are  parallel— the  manganese  being  superior.  Both 
are  inclined  at  a  very  high  angle.  •  •  ♦  The  lodes  containing  the  oopper  ore 
are  numerouS|  there  being  no  fewer  than  seren  within  sixty  feet.  •  «  •  The^ 
are  composed  of  quarts,  rocks  called  fiugcm  and  gossan  by  the  miners,  with 
wwrndia  or  iron  pyrites,  and  the  ore,  oopper  pyritee.''— Bailxt,  Rtport,  p.  13* 

t  Heawood,  Proce$dm^  of  the  Geofogieai  Soeietjf  of  London^  ni.  p.  454. 
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glossy,  bluish-grey,  slate  it  interlics  is,  on  both  sides, 
parallel  to  that  of  the  schistose  greenstone.  Both 
above  and  below  the  fall,  the  clay-slate,  for  a  width 
of  several  fathoms  on  either  side  of  the  broad  band, 
is  likewise  interlaid  by  conformable  beds,  composed 
chiefly  of  quartz,  yet  here  and  there  mixed  with  slaty 
matter,  scaly  red  iron-ore,  and  iron  pyrites.*  After 
short  ranges,  however,  all  such  beds  merge  in  the 
(Country)  slate. 

(A.)  From  ten  to  twelve  miles  up  the  Middle  (river) 
Nepisiguit  the  quartzose  clay-slate  which  prevails  is 
interlaid  by  lenticular  bodies  of  quartz ;  but — ^though 
enclosing  isolated  masses  of  slate — they  afford  no  trace 
of  ore. 

(i.)  At  the  Narrows  of  the  (Big  river)  Nepisiguit 
homogenous,  glossy,  deep-blue  clay-slate  alternates 
with  broad  bands  of  quartz,  here  and  there  friable, 
but  generally  of  granular  structure.  These  are,  in 
many  places,  heavily  charged  with  iron-pyrites;  which 
has  yielded  to  atmospheric  influence  and  deeply  tinged 
its  matrix.f 

*  "  Among  the  specimens  shown  me  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  formerly  Sheriff  of 
Gloucester  County,  was  one  of  auriferous  quarts,  which  he  had  found  upon 
Grant's  Brook,  a  branch  of  the  Little  Nepisigait  seToral  years  ago.  Its  surfsee 
exhibited  numerous  branching  veins  of  gold,  and  promissed  to  yield,  by  crushingi 
oonsiderably  more.  He  had  since  hunted  for  more  in  the  same  locality,  hat 
without  success." 

Bailtbt,  Report  on  the  Minn  and  MineraU  of  New  Brunnoiekf  p*  1^* 

t  Bed  slates,  similar  to  those  which  are  found  near  Woodstock,  are  seen  s 
little  above  Nine  Mile  Brook.  The  river  runs  on  the  strike  of  the  rock  here, 
and  the  purple-red  slates  which  occur  five  miles  higher  up  the  stream,  ^^ 
repetitions  of  the  red  slates,  more  deeply  colored  with  manganese  than  iron. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  for  a  distance  of  six  miles  the  river  appears  to  flow 
on  or  close  to  the  belt  of  red  slates,  with  their  iron  and  manganese  ores." 

Hind,  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Oeotoyy  of  New  Brunewickt  p*  1^^' 
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(j)  In  the  crumpled  and  contorted  chloritic  slate,* 
which  prevails  near  the  Middle  Landing,  disintegrated 
felspar  is  occasionally  a  large  ingredient.  The  joints 
are  often  fieiced  with  minute  crystals  of  quartz,  and 
filled  with  earthy  red  iron-ore. 

(^.)  Between  the  Middle  Landing  and  the  Portage- 
brook  spheroidal  concretions  of  argillaceous  matter 
abound  in  certain  beds  which  alternate  with  the  ordi- 
nary thick-lamellar,  bluish-grey,  clay-slate.  At  and 
near  the  water's  edge,  it  contains  a  few  thin  layers  of 
quartz  sprinkled  with  iron-pyrites;  but,  after  very 
short  courses,  they  dwindle  and  disappear. 

(/.)  The  Chain  of  Rocks  consists  of  fine-grained 
greenstone-slate. 

(m.)  The  Grand  fall  of  the  Nepisiguit  has  worn  a 
deep  pit  in  the,  slightly  quartz-veined,  dark-blue  clay- 
slate  at  its  foot.f 

(n.)  At  the  edge  of  the  fall  globular  and  reniform 
masses  of  quartz,  crystals  of  felspar,  and  lamellar 
hornblende  form  thick  beds ;  interlaid  by  a  band  of 
similar  ingredients,  but  of  compact  structure,  in  one 
spot ;  and  by  lenticular  bodies  of  quartz,  said  to  con- 
tain copper-pyrites,  in  other  places.;]: 

•  Ante,  p.  494. 

t  **  Below  the  Falls,  and  dote  to  the  first  Salmon  Pool  there  is  a  belt  of 
glistening  talcose-micaceous  schist,  •  «  *  of  a  brilliant  and  lustrous  golden 
color."— Hind,  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Geolhgy  of  New  Brwuwiek,  p.  148. 

'*  All  the  rocks  in  this  yicinitj  are  highly  ferruginous,  the  slates  being  some- 
times micaceous,  and  at  others  containing  cubical  crystals  of  the  sulphuret  of 
iron." — Bailby,  Report  on  the  Mines  and  Minerals  of  New  Brunswick,  p.  10. 

In  this  pool  two  Indian  boatmen,  who  accompanied  the  writer,  speared,  by 
torch-light,  twenty-three  salmon  in  an  hour. 

%  **  The  slates  just  below  the  Falls  are  porphyritic,  but  a  curtory  examination 
failed  to  detect  in  them  any  traces  of  copper.  *  *  • 

zzz 
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The  following  columns  show  the  strike  and  dip  of 
the  cleavage/ as  well  as  the  directions  of  certain  joint?, 
in  the  slate-rocks  already  mentioned. 
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I— W.ofa  t  — N.of 

LitUo Nepidgult    p'^B.ofN.    8.W.70-     .. 

(— W.  of  8. 

Middle  NepUiguit f^**®' **'^* 

(— N.ofW. 

fNirrowi....  (^^•^^•^^'N-    ^'^' 

(  *  B.  of  8. 


Nopisiguit 


LoBff  Meadow  f         ^  Contorted. 

.40«W.ofN. 
Kiddle  Luidiaft 


(M^w.orM. 
—  B.  of  8. 


'<  At  the  Orand  Falls  a  highly  siliceous  rock,  of  slaty  character,  was  seen  to 
contain  specks  of  sulphuret  of  oopper." 

HiKD,  PrtUminarjf  Report  cm  <Ae  Geology  of  Nom  Bnmmridk,  p.  147—8. 

**  Contorted  slates  form  the  wild  scenery  of  the  Nepisignit  Falls." 

BAiLBTt  Rtpoii  on  the  Minee  and  Mmorale  of  New  Bruneufiek,  p.  10. 

«<  On  the  lower  Nepisignit,  near  the  Orand  Fa11S|  I  collected  the  sand  and 
graTcl  which  had  been  lodged  in  crcnees  on  the  side  of  a  deep  decllTity  down 
which  a  small  stream  flows  in  spring  and  antumn.  I  washed  aboat  one  gaUoa 
of  the  sand  and  found  seyersl  email  grains,  two  filamente,  and  some  Tory  line 
gold.*'— Hind,  PreHmmarp  Report  on  the  Geology  of  New  Bnmewiek,  p«  224. 

*  **  These  beds  of  slate  •  *  *  cross  the  stream  with  a  strike  B.  10^8.,haTing 
a  dip  of  about  60**  towards  the  south."— Bailbt,  Report ,  p.  13. 


t  '*  Pursuing  our  way  from  the  Falls,  we  pass  over  sandstones  and  slates  dip- 
ping westward."— /6i(f,  p.  10. 
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Localitiet.  Cleavage. 

Direction.  INp. 


r * ^  t ^ > 


Aft.rIoa,Mowl*0"W.ofN.     8,W.  60M0 

Onmd  FiU*..  (  —  B.  of  8. 

MO^W.ofN, 

I— B*of  S. 

«      ^»«       (40'»W.ofN.    S.W.70* 
^QrandFall  ..  { 

I— E.ofS. 


Nepwiguit /  (  40^  W.  of  N,    S.  W.  70* 

**  ^  Below  G.FaU*  ' 


(III.)  The  succeeding  rocks  are  conglomerates,  sand- 
stones, and  shales. 

(a.)  About  two  furlongs  below  Blackstock's  mill  on 
the  Tattagouche,  the  conglomerate — which  abounds  in 
rounded  masses  of  slate  and  quartz, — rests,  in  almost 
horizontal  beds,  on  a  fissile,  greenish,  but  somewhat 
variegated,  slate;  of  which  the  cleavage  dips  about 
70**  towards  the  S.W.f 

(bs)  The  thin  stratum  of  contorted  slate,  which 
rests  on  granite  at  the  Long  Meadow,;]:  is  overlaid  by 
nearly  horizontal  beds  of  congIomerate,§  and  these 

*  "  Below  the  Falls,  the  talco>micaceout  schist  [has]  an  easterly  dip." 

HiMD,  PreHminarjf  Report  on  the  Geology  of  New  Brtmnoiek^  p.  148. 

t "  The  elay-slate  «  •  •  which  forms  both  banks  of  the  Tattagouohe  •  *  • 
is  oTcrlaid  near  Blackstock's  mill  by  the  •  #  #  conglomerate  of  the  coal- 
measures/'— Hbitwood,  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society,  ixi.  p.  454. 

'*  The  country  over  which  we  passed  [between  Dalhousie  and  Bathurst]  con* 

sisted  of  the  highly-inclined  upper  Silurian  beds,  with  occasional  limestones 

occurring  among  them,  4k  •  #  •    Over  these  rocks,  in  many  places  were 

spread,  in  patches  more  or  less  extensire,  horisontal  old  red-sandstone  beds," 

JoHMSTOM,  Notes  on  North  Ameriea,  ii«  p.  2. 
i  Ante,  p.  494. 

§  **  Near  the  Long  Meadow  a  Tery  much  contorted  greenish  slate-rock,  which 
rests  on  the  granite  is  oTcrlaid  by  a  coarse  quartiose  conglomerate,  with  appa- 
rently a  ferruginous  basis." 

HamrooD,  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society,  m.  p.  464. 

"  Two  miles  below  the  Second  Landing  [nearly  horizontal  strata  belonging  to 
the  Bonaveniure  formation]  coTcr  up  rocks  belonging  to  the  Qu^ee  Group;  and 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river  they  form  cliffs  20  feet  high,  consisting  of  brick- 
red  shales  and  sandstones,  resting  upon  a  coarse  conglomerate." 

Hind,  Preliminarg  Rqwrt  on  the  Geology  of  New  Snmswich,  pp.  57,-9. 
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are  succeeded  by  layers  of  siliceous  sandstone  deeply 
tinged  with  iron. 

(c«)  From  the  Red  Brook  upward  a  similar  con- 
glomerate rests  almost  horizontally  on  the  granite.* 

Notwithstanding  a  dyke  of  porphyry  and  veins  of 
granite  traverse  the  granitic  mass  within  a  short  dis- 
tance^t  and  similar  veins  penetrate  the  slate  at  the 
Tattagouche,J  neither  one  nor  other  enters  either  the 
conglomerate,  sandstone,  or  shale. 

((/.)  A  few  fathoms  above  the  high-road  from 
Bathurst  to  Miramichi  the  left  bank  of  the  Nepisiguit 
presents  the  following  section  § ; — 


«  "  From  within  a  mile  of  Bathurst  to  tho  Pabineau  falls  the  granite  is  svr- 
moanted  by  oonglomerates  and  sandstones  of  the  coal-measures ;  the  beds  of 
which  are  almost  exactly  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  rock  beneath." 

Hem  WOOD,  Proceeding$  of  the  Geological  Society  ^  nx.  p.  464. 

'*  The  Bough  Waters,  more  than  two  miles  long,  flow  over  granite,  but  on 
either  side  the  Boriaventwre  [conglomerate  and  sandstone]  formation  may  be 
recognised  reposing  horisontally  upon  it,  and  filling  all  depressions.*' 

HiMD,  Preliminary  Beport  on  the  Geology  of  New  Bnmewiek,  p.  69. 

Messrs.  Bind  and  Bailey  describe  Tarious  parts,  and  tributaries,  of  the  Ne- 
pisiguit by  names  different  from  those  by  which  they  were  known,  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Bathurst,  and  to  the  Indian-boatmen  who  accompanied  the  writer  on 
that  riyer,  in  1840. 

t  Ante,  p.  491. 

t  AnU,  p.  494. 

i  '*  This  formation  was  seen  at  Bathurst,  by  Sir  William  Edmond  Logan,  and 
described  by  him  in  the  Geology  of  Canada,  *  »  4k  The  foUowSng  section  of 
the  strata  occurs  at  and  near  the  abandoned  mine,  on  the  Nepisiguit  ;-*- 

1*  Chocolate-red  micaceo-arenaceous  shale,  with  casts  of  shrinkage  cracka  •  90* 

2.  White  quartzose  conglomerate,  the  thickest  part  of  which  is  two  feet, 

diminishing  in  one  direction  to  two  inches,  in  the  space  of  16  yards. 
The  bottom  is  very  white,  and  contains  quarts  pebbles,  some  which  are 
an  inch  in  diameter   , !• 

3.  Whitish-red  argiUo-arenaceous  shale,  formiog  a  passage  to  the  next  bed 

below  ....  • , 0.6 


Carried  forward 81*6 
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North— north-east.  South— south- west. 

feet.     3  feet. 

1.  Drift,  containing  pebbles  of  a       1.  Drift,  eontaining  pebbles  of 

granite,  slate,  &  quarts  ..         2    |  granite,  slate,  &  quartz  ..         2 

2.  Beddish-brown  siliceo-mica-  ^       2.  Reddish >brown  siliceo-mica- 

ceous  sandstone 30    ^  ceous  sandstone 30 

o 

3.  QuA&TZOSB  COKOLOMBAATB.       1    ^       3.  Blue  argillaceous  ehale,  con- 

I  taining    lignite    and    the 

ji  remains  of  plants,  impreg- 

^  nated  in  some  places  tHth 

'  copper-ores •  0 — 3 

4.  BkiB  arpiUateona  ehaXe,  con-  &       4.  Qxta&tzosb  oonolombratb.        1 

taining    lignite    and    the  ^  . 

remains  of  plants,  impreg-  ^  ;§ 

nated  in  some  places  with  j^ 

copper-ores 0 — 8  r.'S 

6.  Siliceous  sandstone  ..   thickness   -ig    6.  SUiceons  sandstone  ••  thickness 

unseen.    !J  unseen. 

(c.)  About  two  furlongs  further  up  the  river,  the 
materials — in  a  lower  part  of  the  bank — are  somewhat 
differently  disposed ; — 

feet. 

1.  Dr^ftt  containing  pebbles  of  granite,  slate,  and  quarts  •  • 2* 

2.  Coarse  quartsose  conglomerate • 1*5 

8.  Beddisb-brown  siliceo-micaceous  sandstone    •• ••••   ••         1*5 

4.  Quartzose  conglomerate,  interlaid  by  a  few  thin  beds  of  sandstone..  8 — 5* 

5.  Brownish-red  sandstone,  interlaid  by  thin  beds  of  greenish  hue    ...         1*5 

6.  Blue  argillaceous  shale,  containing  lignite  and  the  remains  of  plants; 

slightly  penetrated  in  some  places  with  copper- ores 1-^4* 

7.  Quartzose  conglomerate • thickness  unseen. 

feet. 
Brought  forward  .......  t  8 1*5 

4.  Whitish-red  argillo-arenaceous  shale  in  parallel  layers ;  this  bed  thins 

ont  about  30  yards  up  the  stream.  It  is  charged  with  the  remains  of 
broken  plants,  some  of  which  are  replaced  by  the  vitreous  sulphuret 
of  copper,  coated  with  a  thin  covering  of  green  carbonate.  Some  are 
in  part  replaced  by  the  copper  ore,  and  partly  oonrerted  into  eoal. 
Small  nodules  of  the  sulphuret  of  copper  also  occur,  chiefly  in  the 
lower  part,  and  traces  of  nickel  are  said  to  have  been  found  in  them. 
The  greatest  thickness  of  the  bed  is  four  feet ;  its  average     •     2* 

5.  White  quartzose  conglomerate,  similar  to  that  of  the  summit.    This 

does  not  thin  out  in  the  distance  examined,  about  50  yards    • 4' 

6.  Bed  Sandstone  conglomerate  with  white  quartz  pebbles ;  of  which  some 

would  weigh  three  ounces  [each]    •••••• •• 6' 

7.  Bed  Shale 6- 

8.  Bed  Sandstone  conglomerate,  with  quartz  pebbles^  some  weighing  a 

pound  and  a  half  [each] 10* 

59*5 
HiNP,  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Geology  of  New  Brufutcick,  pp.  57, — 9. 
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In  those  portions  of  the  shale,  which  are  numbered 
3  on  the  S. — S.W.  side  of  the  joint  and  4  on  the  N. — 
N.E.  side  of  it  in  the  first  section,  two  (levels)  drifts — 
one  about  twenty,  the  other  nearly  thirty,  fathoms 
long — have  been  opened ;  in  the  part  marked  6  in  the 
second  section  another — though  a  much  smaller — 
opening  has  been  made ;  and,  at  some  distance  from 
all  three,  a  shaft  was  sunk  to  the  same  horizon. 

The  shale  presents  many  slight  undulations ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  it  dips  &" — lO""  towards  the  E.  Its  thick- 
ness seldom  exceeds  four  feet,  and  is  generally  between 
two  and  three ;  but  iu  at  least  one  instance  it  gradually 
dwindles  and  at  length  dies  out ;  a  second  thin  bed, 
of  nearly  similar  character,  however,  appears  a  few 
feet  above  the  last  traces  of  the  first.  The  rock,  when 
newly  broken,  is  often  thick-lamellar;  but  a  slight 
exposure  developes  its  fissile  character ;  and,  under  the 
influences  of  heat  and  moisture,  it  is  rapidly  degraded. 

The  principal  bed  of  shale  is  rich  in  the  remains  of 
plants;  but  they  are  often  broken  and  decomposed. 
Amongst  them,  however,  the  following  have  been  iden- 
tified by  William  Lonsdale,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  and  Robert  Etheridge, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S. :  viz. — Pinnularia  capillacea^* 
Pecopteris  Cistiij*  P.  ovata*  P.  pleroides,*'\  P. 
wittncflte,*t  -P*  Sillimani  (?),f  Neuropteris  Loshii^* 
Sphenopteris  eleganSy^  S.acutifoliaj*  S.  Honinghausi/^ 

•  Named  by  Robert  Etheridge,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E.,  F.Q.S.,  PalsBontologist  to  Ui« 

Geological  Surrey  of  Great  Britain. 

*  f,         Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Bt.,  D.C.L.,  F.B.8.,  Travels  in  North  Amerka, 

First  Series,  ii.  pp.  198,  201,--2. 
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Catamites  Suckomi^*  C  dubius^ ;]:  Lepidodendron/^ 
X.  undutatum^'^'^  Asterophyllites  longifolia^*  A*  equi- 
setiformisj*  A.  cuneata,*  A.  tuherculata.^  Other 
genera  and  species  have  since  been  found,  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  by  Sir  William  Edmond  Logan,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.§ 

{f.)  At  Parrof  8-brook,  near  the  Capes,  an  erect  fossil 
tree,||  of  about  fourteen  inches  in  diameter  and  some 
twenty-two  feet  in  length,  was  (1840)  exposed  in  the 
face  of  the  cliff.  It  was  rooted  in  a  thick  bed  of  argil- 
laceous shale,  which  rested  on  a  thin  seam  of  coal ;  but 
at  different  heights  its  trunk  was  enveloped  in  alternate 

•  Named  by  Eobert  Etberidge,  Esq.,  F.R.S.B.,  F.O.S.,  Palsontologist  to  the 
Geological  Surrey  of  Great  Britain. 

t        „  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Bt.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.y  TraoeU  in  North  America 

First  Series,  ix.  pp.  198,  201,-2. 

X        „         William  Lonsdale,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  late  Assistant  Secretary  and 
Curator  of  the  Geological  Society. 

{  The  nndermentioned  plants  haTC  been  diicoTered,  near  the  Bay  de  Chaleur, 
by  Sir  William  Edmond  Logan,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  Director  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Surrey  of  Canada :  yix. — CalamiUi  OisHi,  AHerophyUiU$  grandu,  Anmh 
laria  galoidsM,  SphenophyUvm  taxifrayijbliwn,  S.  emarffinatvm,  Nmggerathia 
di^oTf  Nmuvpterit  rarinerviit  N.LoiMi,  OdotUcpterit  SchlotMmii,  SphtnopUriM 
Canadefmi,  S.  oUwiloba  (?),  AlethopUrii  nervoia,  A»  SerUi,  A,  grandist  Beiner" 
Ha  Oappertit  Lepidodendron  twffict'/tottim,  Cordaitei  bora$nfolia» 

DAWSOir,  QuarUrijf  Journal  of  the  Qeoiogicdl  Soeiety,  zxii.  pp.  151^164. 

I  Jackson  ft  Alger,  Mineralogy  &o.  of  Nova  SooHa,  (1882)  pp.  69, 70.  Gesner, 
Qoohgy  &o.  of  Nova  6!ro<ta  (1836),  p.  158.  lindley,  Penny  Cyelopmdia,  tiz.  p. 
294.  Binney,  ReporU  of  the  BriHah  AeeoeiaHonfor  1842,  Part  ii.  p.  60.  Lyell, 
Dravele  in  North  America,  First  Series,  u.  p.  196 ;  Proeeedinya  qfthe  Oeoktyieal 
£toc»0ty,  IT.  p.  176.  Dawes,  iMI,  p.  292.  Binntj,  Lond.,  Edi$t.,  %  DtOUn  PhU. 
Mag,,  xxiY.  p.  167.  Binney  ft  Harknets,  Ibid^  xxTn.  p.  241.  Dawson,  QmrUrfy 
Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  n.  p.  1Z6.  Lyell,  i6«f,  p.  171.  Binney, /M; 
p.  890.  Brown,  Ibid^  p.  893.  Lyell,  Ihid,  m.  p.  262.  Brown,  Ihid,  rr.  p.  46 ;  T. 
p.  864.  Binney,  Ibid,  Ti.  p.  20.  Brown,  Ibid,  p.  128.  Dawson,  Ihid^  Tii.  p.  124. 
Jaekson,  Stport  on  the  Albert  Coal  Mine,  p«  8.  Dawion,  Quarterly  Journal  of 
the  Oeologioal  Society,  x.  p.  1.  Logan,  Ibid,  p.  89.  Dawson,  Acadian  Geology, 
pp.  129,— 59,— 61— 86.  Phillips,  Qmrterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society, 
xiY.  pp.  90,-8.  Dawson,  Ibid,  XT.  pp.  67,  685 ;  XTZ.  p.  269 ;  XTii.  p.  522  ; 
XTiii.  p.  5  ;  XXII.  pp.  104, 108— 25,— 28,— 32,— 34,-'50— 1,— 9. 
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layers  oF  carbonaceous  shale  rich  iu  the  remains  of 
plants,  and  of  almost  barren  ferruginous  sandstotie; 
fragments  of  both  which  strewed  the  beach.  *  One 
well-marked  system  of  persistent  joints  bears  about 
25**  E.  of  N. — W.  of  S. ;  but  innumerable  others,  in 
different  directions,  though  of  shorter  range,  give  some 
of  the  surfaces  a  tessellated  aspect.* 

Lignite  is  largely  mixed  with  the  other  remains  of 
plants  in  the  shale  wrought — as  already  mentioned — 
at  the  Victoria  mine  near  Bathurst;  but  pieces  of 
more  than  a  few  inches  in  length  are  rarest    Whether 

•Jakes,  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Oeokgieal  Soci&ty,  ixi.  p.  248. 

t  **  Wherever  traces  of  woody  fibre  occur,  in  the  soft  bluish  shale,  oopper- 
appears  to  have  been  deposited.  The  largest  quasUty  of  ore  occurs,  however, 
in  small  eoncretionsi  the  inner  parts  of  which  are  tfsually  composed  of  vitreous 
copper  and  the  outer  of  copper-pjrites,  or  the  reverse ;  whilst  a  few  nodules 
consist  of  vitreous  copper,  and  still  fewer  entirely  of  pyrites.  Thin  scales  of 
the  green  and  blue  carbonates  of  copper  invest  the  other  ores.  Although  this 
impregnation  has  been  found  over  a  considerable  tract,  the  ores  obtained  have 
not  repaid  the  expense. 

"  Some  portions  of  the  shale  give  out,  on  being  broken,  a  most  powerful  odour 
of  garlic." — Hbnwood,  Proceeduhga  of  the  Oeohgical  Society^  iii.  pp.  454 — 5. 

*'  The  Gloucester  Mining  Company  expended  much  labour  and  money  in 
searching  for  copper  at  the  mouth  of  Uie  Oreat  Nepisiguit" 

Gbsnbr,  New  Brtautoidk,  p.  198. 

"  Grey  sulphuret  of  copper  has  been  found  in  small  quantities  *  *  •  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Nepisiguit,  near  Bathurst,  and  a  Company  was  formed 
some  years  since  to  work  the  deposit ;  but  the  irregular  distribution  of  the 
mineral  rendered  their  operations  uncertain,  and  the  mine  has  been  abandoned." 

Pb&let,  Hand  Book  of  New  Brunewickt  p.  87. 

«<The  Bonaventnre  strata  contain  fossil  plants,  which  about  a  mile  above 
Bathurst,  on  the  Kepisiguit,  have  been  replaced  in  part  by  sulphuret  of  copper, 
which  again  has  become  converted  into  the  carbonate  at  the  surface.  #  •  « 
The  replacement  of  vegetable  matter  by  the  ores  of  copper  is  by  no  means  un- 
common ;  it  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Dawson  as  occurring  «  •  «  in  some 
of  the  lower  beds  on  the  Joggins  coast  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  Sir  William  Iiogan 
states  that  a  combination  of  ccal  and  grey  sulphuret  of  copper  occupies  the  forms 
of  vegetable  remains  in  a  regular  eigh teen-inch  bed  which  seems  to  crop  out  all 
around  a  considerable  mounuin  in  the  Spanish  Pyrenees."— Hind,  Pr^minairy 
Report  on  the  Geology  of  New  Brtauioick,  pp.  57^-8  (Abridged). 
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it  has  been  derived  from  a  single,  or  from  more  than 


"  In  light  bluish  shalet,  sandstones,  and  both  fine,  coarse,  and  crumbling 
conglomerates,  •  #  #  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Nepisiguit  bridge, 
copper  was  found  and  remoTcd  to  the  extent  of  20  or  30  tons.  It  consisted  of 
grey  copper  and  the  green  carbonate  intimately  associated  with  the  mineral 
called  lignite,  a  peculiar  Tariety  of  coal*  «  #  #  The  distribution  of  the  ore, 
being  found  irregular,  and  the  whole  deposit  uncertain  in  its  character,  the 
enterprise  was  abandoned.  At  the  time  of  my  yisit  very  little  of  the  pure  copper- 
bearing  lignite  could  be  found.  The  few  specimens  obtained  were  removed  from 
a  fine  bluish  clay,  interstratified  with  the  sandstones  and  conglomerates.  These 
latter,  like  the  lignite,  are  charged  with  copper,  and  a  general  greenish  appear- 
ance, due  to  the  weathering  of  that  metal,  is  seen  along  the  bank  for  a  consider- 
able distance." 

Bailbt,  Report  on  the  Mines  and  Minerals  of  New  Brunswiek,  p.  11. 

"  On  the  banks  of  the  Carriboo  river,  two  miles  from  where  it  empties  itself 
into  the  Oulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  occurs  a  bed  of  copper  ore,  included  between 
the  strata  of  sandstone  passing  into  coarse  conglomerate.  It  is  associated  with 
lignites  of  enormous  sise,  which  generally  lie  over  the  copper  ore.  #  •  4k  The 
lignites  are  black,  and  some  of  them  resemble  common  charcoaL  Some  are 
fibrous,  and  exhibit  evident  traces  of  the  organised  structure  of  plants.  %  %  it 
The  lignite  forms  thin  layers  over  masses  of  the  copper  ore,  which  sometimes 
presents  substitutions  or  casts  of  culmiferous  plants.  The  lignite  sometimes 
contains  minute  flattened  crystals  of  red  oxide  of  copper.  Oreen  and  blue 
carbonates  of  copper  invest  some  of  the  lignites,  fill  interstices  in  the  sandstone, 
and  encrust  the  masses  of  vitreous  copper  ore.  This  valuable  substance  occurs 
in  beds  of  from  two  to  four  inches  thick,  which,  covered  with  lignites,  alternate 
with  each  other,  the  lowest  bed  being  thickest  and  most  compact  The  most 
compact  variety  is  6'7,  but  the  granular  varieties  seldom  exceed  4*8  or  6'  in 
specific  gravity.    This  ore  yielded  by  our  analysis 

Copper  79*5 

Sulphur 18-0 

Iron   2*5 
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Jaokbon  &  Alqsb,  Qeology  and  Mineralogy  of  Nova  Seotia,  pp.  73—6. 
(Abridged.) 

"  About  eight  miles  north  of  Pictou,  on  the  banks  of  the  Carriboo  Biver  there 
Is  a  bed  of  copper  ore,  enveloped  and  intermixed  with  lignites.  Large  trees,  in 
some  instances  retaining  the  vegetable  fibre  of  the  wood,  and  impressions  of  the 
leaves,  bark,  and  all  those  figures  so  common  on  the  surface  of  the  living  pUnt, 
are  sometimes  wholly  transformed  into  lignite,  [whilst]  in  other  cases  the  ancient 
herbage  of  a  productive  climate  [has  become]  half  stone,  half  coal.  *  #  #  In 
breaking  open  masses  of  these  once  majestic  trees,  now  transformed  into  jet  and 
bituminous  lignite,  the  green  carbonate  of  copper  often  appears,  forming  an 
efiiorescence  in  their  creviees.  The  blue  carbonate,  and  the  red  oxide  of  copper, 
also  appear  occasionally,  both  in  the  lignite  and  the  sandstone.    The  copper  ore 
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one,  kind  of  wood  has  not  been  ascertained.    In  many 


b  depoiltod  in  narrow  Ttins,  flrom  mi«  to  four  Inebot  in  thiokneis,  «nd  altor- 
nating  with  the  %nito  and  aanditoao.  •  #  •    Compact  manea  [aro]  of  the 
ipoeiflo  gravity  of  5*6/'— Omren,  Btmmki  on  iht  Ooolo^  ond  MintnJo^  of 
Nimt  aooUtt^  pp.  1S9.-40.  (Abridged.) 

Near  **  Seaman's  Brook  in  Mill  Core  •  •  •  we  tee  in  the  low  eliff  and  in 
the  ahore  reelb  beds  of  reddish  and  greyish  sandstone,  altemattng  with  reddish 
shales.  •  •  •  In  a  few  places  we  find  amongst  these  beds  layers  of  gypsuiu 
and  of  sandy  limestone.  In  sereral  of  the  grey  beds  there  are  iiragments  of 
tnmks  and  branehes  of  trees,  conTorted  into  eoal ;  [and]  asseeiated  with  these 
remains,  we  find  in  four  of  the  beds  small  quantities  of  the  grey  snlphnret  and 
green  earbonate  of  oopper."-»DAwso]r,  AeaSitm  Oeolo^,  p.  124. 

"The  prindpal  fossils  found  near  Piotou  are  CakmUes,  Lepidodendnm^ 
Sndoff0mts8,  coniferous  wood,  ferns,  ArHna,  and  carbonised  fragments  of  wood 
impregnated  with  iron  pyrites  and  with  snlphurel  and  carbonate  of  copper.'* 

i6ii,p.252. 

*'  In  the  coast-section  westward  of  the  entrance  to  Pictou  harbour  «  #  * 
much  red  sandstone  appears ;  and  a  bed  of  limestone  from  two  to  three  feet 
thick,  and  a  small  bed  of  coal  have  been  discoTered.  Some  grey  sandstones 
also  appear :  in  one  of  which  there  are  numerous  fragments  of  carboniied  wood, 
containing  snlphuret  and  carbonate  of  copper," — Ihid,  p.  258. 

'*  In  all  these  places  the  principal  ore  is  the  grey  sulphuret  of  the  metal,  with 
films  and  coatings  of  the  green  carbonate.  *  *  *  The  only  reason  which 
preTcnts  them  from  being  worked,  is  the  conyiction  that  the  deposits  are  too 
limited  to  be  of  economical  importance."— i^,  p.  267* 

**  At  the  ZaTods  of  Tugofski  and  MotorlUka  •  *  *  cupriferous  grits,  sand- 
stones, and  shale  hare  been  largely  excayated  in  several  places.  These  beds, 
which  are  pierced  by  shafts  from  36  to  130  feet  deep,  consist  of  thick  ilaglike 
grita  of  grey  and  dingy  colour,  rarely  ferruginous,  sometimes  of  greenish  hue, 
and  occasionally  slightly  calcareous,  with  courses  of  red  and  grey  ribboned  marl 
and  shale.  The  ores  of  copper,  chiefly  the  green  carbonate,  are  disseminated  at 
intervals  through  all  the  beds,  but  in  this  district  the  grits  are  the  most  cuprifer- 
ous. On  the  whole,  the  lower  beds  are  more  grey  and  dark  coloured,  and  the 
tipper  strata  redder.  Plants  of  at  least  twenty  species  diversify  the  series  in 
this  locality,  and  in  some  of  the  lower  they  are  so  numerous  as  to  have  given 
rise  to  thin  seams  of  coal,  occasionally  from  two  to  three  feet  thick.  Concretions, 
often  cupriferous,  six  to  eight  inches  long,  occur  here  and  there,  and  they  have 
been  generally  formed  around  carbonised  stems  of  plants.  Both  here,  and  in 
other  places,  the  copper  ores  are  very  frequently  found  to  be  arranged  in  the 
interstioes,  and  around  the  fossilixed  stems  and  branches  of  plants;  exhibiting 
passages  from  the  conimon  oxide  of  copper  to  the  grey  sulphuret  or  copper 
pyrites,  and  occasionally  to  the  finer  varieties  of  bright  green  adcular  malachite, 
mixed  with  crystals  of  the  blue  ore.  All  these  beds  are  nearly  horisontaL  The 
eupriferous  beds  contain  2)  per  cent,  of  ore  only,  but  from  the  wide  dissemination 
of  the  ore  through  vast  masses,  its  extraction  is  profitable.  *  *  «  In  the  dis- 
tricts near  Perm,  108  cubic  feet  of  wood  are  oonsumed  to  extract  ^ptmd,  or  about 
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specimens  all  trace  of  organic  character  has  been  ob- 
literated ;  but,  wherever  it  remains,  the  fibrous  struc- 
ture strictly  conforms  to  the  nearly  horizontal  bedding 
of  the  contiguous  shale.  Such  masses  are  not  un- 
frequently  penetrated  by  irregular  veins  of  vitreous 
copper ;  but  they  seldom  exceed  two  inches  in  length, 
or  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  are  generally 
much  less.  The  minute  branches,  which,  at  intervals, 
diverge  from  their  sides,  are  often  crooked  and  un- 
symmetrical  in  the  massive  lignite :  but— though  often 
of  different  lengths  and  thicknesses, — they  strictly 
interlie  the  fibres,  wherever  the  original  structure  pre- 
vails; and  thus  sections  of  chosen  specimens  often 
display  segments — and  at  times  entire  rings — ^alter- 
nately of  vitreous  copper  and  of  lignite. 

The  richest  portions  of  the  formation,  however, 
consist  of  rough  globular  and  reniform  concretions, 
sometimes  as  small  as  pease,  frequently  as  large  as 
pigeons'  eggs,  though  generally  about  the  bigness  of 
marbles:  of  these — one,  here  and  there,  is  wholly 
of  copper-pyrites,  —  a  few  are  entirely  of  vitreous 
copper,  —  and  many  present  a  nucleus  of  copper- 
pyrites  enveloped  in  vitreous  ore;    but  for  the  most 


[36*1]  lbs.  English  of  copper  ore ;  and  the  cutting  and  oonTerting  the  wood  into 
charcoal  cost  2^  roubles  (about  2f.  Hd,  Stg.).  Thepoud  of  copper  sells  at  from 
82  to  34  roubles  (from  £1. 7s.  l<f.  to  £1.  8«.  9|<<.),  and  costs  the  GoTcmment  23 
(18«.  9d,),  whilst  indiyiduaU  whose  establishments  are  not  so  ezpensiye,  produce 
it  at  18  roubles  (16s.  8<^.)*  ^^^  Imperial  Zavods  near  Perm  afford  16,000  poud$ 
(257'9  tons  Avoir,)  per  annum,  and  as  the  net  gain  per  poud  is  10  roubles  60 
copecks  (nearly  nine  shillings),  the  GoTemment  profit  is  [169,600]  roubles,  or 
about  [£7|180]  sterling  per  annum,  after  defraying  all  costs,  pay- of  officers  in- 
cluded."—Mu&ohibov,  DB  VBBiraiTiL,  &  TOH  KiTBBRUiTO|  HusHa  in  Europe 
and  the  Ural  Momtaim,  i.  pp.  144,  477. 
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part  they  consist  of  vitreous  copper  within  and  pyrites 
without  Both  they  and  the  cupriferous  lignite  are 
thinly  encrusted  with  fibrous  malachite,  and  slightly 
speckled  with  the  blue  carbonate  of  copper;  both 
occur  at  irregular  intervals,  and  both  are  most  numer- 
ous where  the  shale  inclines  most  towards  the  south. 

From  this  part  of  the  series,  however,  neither  vein 
nor  isolated  granule  of  copper*ore  has  yet  been  ob- 
tained. 

At  the  Capes  kidney-shaped  nodules  of  red  iron-ore 
-~made  up  of  concentric  layers  alternately  earthy 
and  of  diverging  fibrous  structure — abound  in  upper 
shales. 

From  1838  to  1841  costly  proceedings  were  carried 
on,  by  an  English  Company,  in  several  parts  of  the 
district ;  but  the  returns  were  small,  and  any  prospect 
of  success,  which  might  have  lent  countenance  to  the 
earlier  operations,  had  vanished  before  the  works  were 
abandoned. 
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Note  on  the  copper-bearing  Granite  of  Saint 
Thomas  in  the  Vale — Jamaica. 

The  rocks  which  extend  in  a  south-easterly  and 
north-westerly  direction  from  Saint  David  to  Saint 
Mary,  *  consist  mostly  of  felspar  and  hornblende ; 
in  divers  places,  however,  they  are  unequally  mixed, 
not  only  with  one  another  but  with  many  other  in- 
gredients; moreover  their  structure  is  as  varied  as 
their  composition. 

(a.)  Near  the  eastern  boundary  of  Saint  Thomas 
in  the  Vale — within  this  district — the  Sue  river,  a 
tributary  of  the  Agua  Alta,  rises  in  a  low  round- 
topped  hill  of  hornblendic  granite;  containing  por- 
phyritic  crystals  of  pale-pink  felspar  and  small  ill- 
defined  masses  of  dark-green  hornblende,  imbedded  in 
a  basis  of  whitish,  granular  felspar  and  quartz,  thinly 
flecked  with  pearl-white  mica,  f  Of  this  rock  a  portion 
some  four  or  five  fathoms  wide — ^identical  with  the 
granite  on  either  side  in  composition,  and,  like  it, 
divided  into  slices  by  joints  bearing  3** — 8**  S.  of  E. — 
N.  of  W,;}; — contains  many  egg-shaped  and  globular 
concretions  of  ore ;  of  which  some  consist  almost  en- 
tirely of  copper-pyrites, — others  contain  earthy  black 

•  De  la  Beohe,  Qsol,  Ihtm.,  ir.8«,  ii.  PL  XVJIL 

t  **  The  Agua  Alta  presents  a  good  section  of  [the]  rocks  between  Stony 
Hill  and  Scot's  Hall  (Maroon  Town) ;  *  •  •  the  whole  of  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  great  mass  with  sometimes  one  ingredient  predominating  and 
sometimes  another ;  *  *  *  porphyries,  greenatones,  and  syenites  seem  to  pass 
into  each  other." — Ibid,  p.  165. 

$*<  In  1847  the  Magnetic  declination  at  Jamaica  was  8^  60'  East. 

Basnitt,  PhU,  Drans.,  qxxxjx,  (1849)  p.  216.    Sabinb,  Ibid,  PL  XIV. 
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copper  also,— in  a  few  earthy  brown  iron-ore  abounds, 
— and  occasionally  iron-glance  prevails ;  moreover  the 
green  carbonate  of  copper  invests  most  of  them,  and 
faces  many  of  the  joints.  They  range  from  the  size 
of  pease  to  that  of  walnuts,  and,  whilst  mostly  scat- 
tered in  irregular  groups,  one  here  and  there  occurs 
singly.  The  nearest  concretions  are  now  and  then 
connected  by  almost  microscopic  threads  of  pyrites ;  * 
but,  excepting  these,  neither  vein,  bed,  joint,  crevice, 
nor  leader  of  any  kind  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  proportion  of  ore  was  nowhere  sufficient  to  repay 
the  cost  of  extraction. 

(6.)  Broad  bands  of  similar  homblendic  granite 
extend  from  the  metalliferous  body  to  considerable 
distances  in  the  adjoining  fine-graioed  greenstone; 
where  particle  and  grains  of  copper-pyrites  and  scales 
of  malachite  may  also  be  traced  on  corresponding — 
nearly  £.  &  W.— alines  of  symmetrical  structore. 

Joints  of  a  secotid  series  range  about  N.  &  S. ;  but 
they  are  slightly  developed  in  the  metalliferous  granite. 


•  *<  At  Whtal  Vy9^m  «  •  «  an  enonnoui  gnnitle  lod§  jbwring  90^— W* 
8.  of  W.,  «nd  dipping  8i(^— 60®  N.,  is  from  5  to  10  fkthomf  wide,  and  in  Mime 
pUoes  even  more.  In  oompotition  It  differs  UtUe  from  tha  neighbouring  poimfry, 
except  that,  perhaps,  it  may  contain  lees  mica :  both  are  of  porphyritie  stmctnre 
with  buff  and  flesh-oolonred  crystals  of  felspar.  The  whole  substance  of  the 
lode  is  thinly  interspersed  with  tin-ore,  eopper*pyritee,  and  also  with  spoCe  of 
iron-pyrites,  and  here  and  there  a  little  vitreons  oopper.  These  metalUlbrous 
minerals  are,  howerer,  chiefly  disposed  in  small  veins  and  strings,  which  most 
commonly  coincide  with  the  lode  and  the  joints  of  the  rock  both  in  bearing  and 
dip.  The  crcTices,  which  occur  at  interrals,  are  often  lined  with  crystals  of  tin- 
ore."— Hbmwoop,  CamwaU  GeoL  Thmt,,  v.  p.  73.  (Abridged). 
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On  the  Gopp£r-b£aring  Sandstone  of  Huidobro 

IN  Spain. 

The  mines  of  Huidobro,  some  thirty  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Burgos  and  about  three  W.  of  Pesadas,  are  opened 
in  wooded  hilb,  which  enclose  an  amphitheatre  on  all 
sides,  except  on  the  north  where  the  drainage  escapes 
through  a  rocky  gorge. 

The  rocks  bear  30'— .36^  S.  of  E.— N.  of  W.,*  dip 
26* — 30*  S.W.,  and  maintain — ^in  their  earthy  ingre- 
dients— a  tolerable  uniformity  throughout  the  district. 

(a.)  The  lowest  visible  member  of  this  series  is 
a  fine-grained,  siliceous,  sandstone;  usually  buff  or 
greyish,  but  occasionally  of  brownish,  hue.  Rough 
spheroidal  concretions  of  the  blue  carbonate  of  copper 
are  scattered  through  it  at  unequal  intervals ;  but  they 
are  too  small  and  too  few  to  stimulate  pursuit. 

(Jb.)  The  succeeding  bed  is  a  thin  one  of  mottled 
tenaceous  clay,  here  and  there  slightly  impregnated 
with  granular  quartz,  but  entirely  destitute  of  ore. 

(c.)  A  great  thickness  of  sandstone  overlies  the  clay, 
but  only  a  portion  of  it  is  metalliferous.  Quartz — 
often  tinged,  more  or  less,  with  brown  iron-ore,  is 
always  its  chief  ingredient ;  but  nests  of  the  sulphate 
of  bary tes  occur  in  a  few,  and  lignite — ^as  well  of  earthy 
as  of  fibrous  structure — ^abounds  in  many  of  the  lower 
layers.  Narrow,  unconnected,  floors  of  quartzose  con- 
glomerate overlie  all  the  richer  deposits.    Even  within 


*  In  1840  the  Mtgnetio  deoliAation  near  Bilbao  was  about  22®  West 

QiTBTSLBT,  Pha,  Trant,,  oxxzix.  (1849)  p.  208.    Sabiks,  Ibid,  PI.  XIV* 
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short  distances  the  metalliferous  portions  vary  much  in 
thickness ;  for  in  the  Borriga  *  mine  they  range  from 
fifteen  to  nearly  forty,  and  average  about  twenty-five, 
feet ;  but  at  the  San  Juan,*  directly  east,  they  scarcely 
exceed  ten;  and  in  the  Expectaiiva^*  immediately 
west,  they  are  even  thinner.  In  this  part  of  the  series 
horizontal  partings  or  joints  prevail. 

Small  isolated  bodies  of  iron  and  copper  pyrites 
have  been  discovered  at  Expectativa^  little  pockets  of 
earthy  black  copper-ore  at  Borriga^  and  thin  lines  < 

of  vitreous  copper  at  San  Juan;  whilst  the  blue 
carbonate  of  copper  abounds  throughout  the  district, 
and  malachite  is  yet  more  plentiful.!  At  Borriga^  ^ 
however,  the  richest  of  the  carbonates  have  been  ob- 
tained near  several  shallow  horizontal  joints,  between, 
and,  for  short  distances,  on  either  side  of  which  the 
sandstone  is  more  ferruginous  than  elsewhere. 

In  the  hill-side,  about  forty  fathoms  below  San  Juan^ 
an  ancient  drift  extends  near  seventy  fathoms  towards 
the  south ;  but — notwithstanding  copper  is  precipitable 

*  Some  fifteen  years  ago  a  Spanish  mine-owner  brought  with  him  to  this 
country  about  a  ton  of  rich  copper-ore;  representing  it  as  the  produce  of — 
San  Juan  and  fjjiecte^iiMh— mines  which  he  was  anxious  to  sell.  So  large  and 
rich  a  sample,  naturally  attracted  attention ;  and  a  Surveyor,  of  some  experi- 
ence, was  forthwith  dispatched  to  examine  the  properties.  He  saw,  at  once, 
that  the  specimens,  shewn  him  before  his  departure,  differed  materially  from 
the  ore  afforded  by  the  mines  offered  for  sale,  but  remarked  that  they  closely 
resembled  that  of— the  Borriga — an  adjoining  mine,  wrought  under  English 
superintendence.  And  ascertained  that, — of  the  carbonates  of  oopper  exhibited 
in  London, — the  Spaniard  had  culled  some  five  hundred- weight  from  the  yield 
of  his  own  mines,  and  had  bought  the  other  fifteen  hundred  of  his  neighbours. 

t  <*  Copper-ore  has  been  found,  and  works  have  been  opened  in  the  New  Red 
Sandstone  near  Fradoe.  m  %  %  Specimens  of  the  rock,  indicate  the  dissemi- 
nation of  the  green  carbonates,  in  minute  quantities  through  the  mass  of  saad- 
Btone."-*Mu&CBisoii,  Silurian  System,  pp.  39,  297. 
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from  the  water  accumulated  in  it— all  traces  of  ore 
cease  at  some  distance  from  the  end. 

As  the  metalliferous  mass  was  so  thick  and  so  slightly 


At  Eardittont  near  West  Felton  in  Shropshire,  portions  of  extensiye  ancient 
mine-works  in  the  New  Bed  Sandstone,  have  been,  of  late  years,  wrought  for 
nearly  eighty  fathoms  in  length  and  sixteen  in  depth. 

The  rocks  consist,  in  great  measore  of  granular  quarts,  and— when  it  is  un- 
mixed—they are  generally  white ;  for  the  most  part,  however,  ferruginous  clay 
is  also  a  oonstituent,  and  then  yellow,  briek-red,  and  brownish  hues  preTaiU 
Minute  proportions  of  calcareous  matter  occur  at  interTals. 

The  metalliferous  bed  bears  12*»— 18«  B.  of  N.— W.  of  S.,«  dips  30'— 40®  W., 
and— aTcraging  some  four  feet— ranges  l^om  a  few  inches  to  about  five  feet,  iia 
widtii«  Although  bounded  in  many  places  by  f muM>tA  walUJ  joints,  it  Just  as 
often  shades  gradually  into  the  adjoining  rock ;  generally  affecting,  howeTcr, 
three  subordinate  layers,  9lice$,  or  eomhi  in  most,  but  four  in  a  few,  parts  of  its 
course.  It  consists,  in  great  meaaurey  of  granular  quarts^  but-^near  the  surface 
espedally^earthy  brown  iron-ore  is  also  a  large  ingredient.  Malachite — ^though 
less  abundant— Kjccurs  in  considerable  quantities,  and  grains  of  a  grey  oopper-ore 
appear  at  intervals.  The  following  columns  give  some  idea  of  their  disposition 
in  different  parts  of  the  mine. 


Liiyert. 
Lower.. 

Middla.. 
Upper.. 


(1)  BanAttoae,  hesTlIy 
cbuied  with  malacUta. 


(9)  8aiidetmie»  ipoftted      <S)  Ferrusinous  Madttone. 


with  malscblte. 


(8)       Idem. 


Middle  of  the  Mine. 

(1)  Sandstone,  epotted  with 
maUohite. 


ihlnljr  iprlnkled  with  mala- 
ehlte. 

(8)      Sandstone,     densely 
charged  with  malachite. 


West. 

(1)  Feragtasoai  eanditone^ 
sprinkled  with  malachite 
and  grey  eopper>ore. 

(8)  Sandstone,  eneloaiof 
grains  of  malachite. 

(8)  Permgfaioiu  sandstona 

(4)  Ferruginous  sandstone, 
larg^  mised  with  mala* 
chlte  and  spotted  with  grey 
copper-ore. 


Although  small  (vugha)  cavities  in  the  ferruginous  sandstone  are  often  Hned 
with  mamillary  malachite,  the  middle  is  ever  the  poorest  part  of  the  formation. 

A  thin,  highly-inclined,  layer  of  tough  blue  clay  unites  with  the  metalliferous 
bed  at  about  sixteen  fathoms  from  the  surface ;  when  every  trace  of  ore  at  once 
disappears. 

A  narrow  erou'vein  of  ferruginous  clay  traverses,  but  does  not  (heavej  dis- 
place, the  copper-bearing  band ;  for  some  distance  south  of  the  intersection, 
however,  the  ore  is  less  plentiful  than  elsewhere. 

"  The  ores  obtained  during  1841—3  yielded  from  0*08  to  0*25  their  weight  of 
metal,  and  realised  altogether  about  £2,500." 

Fbbdb&ick  Bankabt,  Esq.  (of  Langley  Lodge,  Herts],  MSS. 

"  The  existence  of  copper  ores  in  rocks  of  the  same  age  is  well  known.  «  •  * 
[They]  occur  in  the  south-eastern  face.of  the  Peckforton  Hills  *  «  « in  strings 

a  In  1888  the  Magnetic  declination  was  about  8S«  80'  West— Ross,  PhiL  IVofW.,  cxxxix., 
1849,  p.  808.    SabUIX,  iMd;  PL  XXV. 

BBBB 
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inclined,  it  was  more  convenient  to  quarry,  than  to 
mine,  it.  The  rock  was,  therefore,  scarped  for  nearly 
twenty  fathoms  in  height ;  notwithstanding  the  upper, 
and  by  far  the  larger,  part  was  unproductive. 

{d.)  Tho  surrounding  hills  are  capped  with  greyish- 
white  limestone. 

(e.)  At  Borriga  and  Expectativa  notable  quantities 
of  petroleum  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  obtained.* 


and  Teins  associated  with  dislocations  more  or  less  transTerse  to  the  main  direc- 
tion of  the  red  sandstone,  the  only  exception  •  *  •  heing  in  Stanner  HiU, 
where  certain  poor  mineral  Teins  appear  to  range  from  sonth-west  to  north-east, 
or  parallel  to  the  ridge. 

»  The  rocks  of  Hawkstone  [are]  analogous  to  those  of  Alderley  Edge,  in  con- 
taining traces  of  copper  ore  and  ferruginous  oxide  of  cobalt,  together  with  con- 
cretionB  and  veins  of  sulphate  of  barjtes." 

MuEOHiflOK,  SUmian  Sjfitem,  pp.  89,  298« 

'*  The  metalliferous  formation,  wrought  in  the  New  Red  Sandstone  at  Alderley 
Edffs,  bears  about  S.E.  and  N.W.,  and  ia  for  the  most  part  nearly  Tertical,  though 
in  the  bottom  of  the  mine  it  slopes  slightly  towards  the  8.W.  •  •  « 

*'The  vein-stone-asin  all  other  metalliferous  deposits-bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  adjoining  rock.  The  ores — chiefly  the  green,  but  now  and  then  the  blue, 
carbonate  of  copper — are  thinly  diffused,  and  accompanied  occasionally  by  earthy 
cobalt  ore.  %  it  %  The  proportion  of  copper  obtained  from  the  ore  scarcely 
exceeds  2 J  per  cent." — Hioos,  CormeaU  Geoh  TVaM.,  Yii.  p.  326.  (Abridged.) 

*  James  Mason,  Esq.  (Baron  de  Pomeron,  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order 
of  Ohrist),  MSS. 
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On  the  MixNES  of  CHALANCHES  D'ALLEMONT, 

IN  France. 

The  small  well-cultivated  plain  below  Bourgd'Oisans 
in  the  department  of  the  Isere  is  traversed  from  S.E. 
to  N.W,  by  the  Romanche ;  and  from  E.  to  W.  by  the 
Olle,  one  of  its  tributaries.  Immediately  N.  of  their 
union,  the  mountains  of  Chalanches — portions  of  the 
Alpine  chain — rise  some  (2,050  mitres)  6,720  feet 
above  the  table-land,  or  (2,750  mitres)  9,020  feet  above 
the  sea.* 

The  middle  and  upper  parts  of  the  range  consist  of 
granitic  gneiss,  in  which  felspar  and  hornblende  are 
always  large  ingredients ;  sometimes,  however,  quartz 
and  calcareous  spar  abound,  epidote  occurs  at  intervals, 
and  talc,  chlorite,  or  mica  is  not  uncommon.^  The 
rock,  though  now  and  then  fine-grained — is  mostly 


*  De  ThuTj,  Journal  des  Mities,  zx.  p.  42  Oueymard,  Stir  la  Mintralogie^  la 
Giologiet  et  la  MeiaUurffie  du  depariement  de  I'ltire  p.  217. 

t  **  La  montagne  des  Chalanclieft  «  «  4r  est  form6e  de  gneiss  et  de  horn- 
blende. %  ilt  %  Les  bancs  de  ces  rochers  sont  en  general  inclines  au  couchant 
sous  un  angle  plus  ou  moins  ouvert,  et  ils  renferment  4t  %  *  plusieurs  couches 
de  pierre  h.  chaux  blanche,  qui  doivent  avoir  ^te  form^es  en  m£me  temps  que  le 
gneiss;  car  ces  deux  substances  se  perdent  et  se  confondent  insensiblement 
Tune  dans  Tautre." — Schrbibeb,  Journal  de  Physique,  xxiY.  p.  380. 

De  Bournon,  Ibid,  pp.  202,  430—5. 

<«  La  xi|gptagne  des  Chalanches  est  primitive  et  compos^e  de  roches,  dont  les 
unes  sont  2i  base  simple,  et  les  autres  &  base  m^lang^e.  Ces  demi^res  sont  les 
plus  nombreuses ;  ce  sont  elles  qui  constituent  particuli&rement  la  masse  de  la 
montagne.  La  majeure  partie  des  filons  connus  se  trouye  dans  nne  roche  quartz- 
euse  mlcac^e,  dont  les  couches  inclinent  g^n^ralement  au  Sud-Ouest,  sous  un 
angle  qui  tarie  tr&s-fr6quemment.  La  manidre  d'etre  des  roches,  les  uns  ^ 
regard  des  autres,  est  assez  constante.  Le  granite  fait  la  base  de  la  montagne ; 
il  est  feuillet^'  Sourent  il  participe  de  la  nature  du  gneis,  qvelquefois  de  celle 
des  roches  amphiboliques,  et  souvent  des  unes  des  autres  en  mSme-tems.    Les 
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coarse  and  of  porphyritic  structure;  but,  at  short 
distances  from  the  todes^  the  small  crystalline  masses 
of  felspar  and  hornblende, — imbedded  in  the  other 
constituents, — are  generally  of  indeterminate  outline 
and  often  graduate  into  the  surrounding  basis ;  whilst 

gneu  et  lea  rochet  micAeto  tout  ansd  T»ri6ei  par  le  grain  et  la  eonteztiir«  de 
Icur  p&te,  que  par  la  difKrence  de  leurs  ^16nieiii  oonstitoanB.  Get  roohes  alter- 
nent  fr^quemment  areo  let  rochet  amphiboUqaet;  touvent  ellet  tont  mftlangto 
enaemble,  et  plot  touvent  encore  lear  ataooiation  at  prteente  aTee  tont  let  carae- 
tdrea  d'un  granite,  dant  leqnel  le  mica  terait  pen  abondant.  Dane  qnelquet 
endroitt,  le  gneit  contient  det  pjritet  de  fer  tnlfnr^,  et  par  foia  dca  partiea  cal- 
cairea,  %  %  %  .  La  coulenr  du  gneia  varie  extraordinairement :  le  gria,  le 
Janne,  le  Tert,  le  blanc,  le  noir,  etc.,  aont  lea  teintea  lea  plna  oommnnea;  maia 
aonrent  il  a  nne  coulenr  rouge  on  rougc&tre,  qni  a  fait  donner  aux  roohera  qu'il 
conatitnte  le  nom  de  roeke*  bnile$,  %  %  ^t  Tera  le  bant  de  la  montagne,  on 
Toit  dea  rochea  quartsenaea  et  amphiboUquea  en  oouchea  oontonm^,  et  repli^et 
inr  ellet-mAmet ;  qnelquefoia  lea  plia  et  replia  aont  tria-multipli^  dana  lea  mdmea 
maaaea.  La  cime  de  la  montagne  eat  de  roche  tchitteute  amphiboliqne  Yein6e 
de  qaarta.*' — Da  Thubt,  Journal  det  Mmm,  xx.  ppi  43— 6« 

**  La  montagne  det  Chalanehet  ett  form^e  de  gneltt,  touTent  amphiboliqne, 
avec  det  conchet  tnbordonn^ei  de  diabaae.    Lea  gneiaa  aont  Tari^a  k  rinfini." 

GUBTMARD,  Stir  la  MifUraiogUt  la  QMogie^  &i  la  MitaOmrgiU,  du 
diparUmtnt  de  Vltire,  p.  120. 

**  Le  gneiaa  prend  qnelquefoia  nne  texture  granitoide  aana  perdre  entiirement 
aa  dispoaition  aehlateuae." — 

Db  BBAUXOirT,  Annalee  det  Minet,  8me  SMe,  y.  p.  10. 

*'  La  diabaae  dea  Chalanchea  eat  form6e,  en  miyeure  partle,  d'amphibole  horn- 
blende, d*un  Tert  tr^a  fonc£,  ^latante,  largement  lamelleuae.  Dana  certainee 
partiea  de  la  roche,  de  granda  criataux  d'amphibole  aont  enchcTdtr^  avec  dea 
criataux  plna  petite,  de  manidre  &ne  laiaaer  an  feldapath  que  tr^a  pen  d'eapace  k 
remplir.  Dana  d'antrea  6chantillona,  an  contraire,  lea  criataux  d'amphibole 
aont  neta,  preaque  iaolte  lea  una  dea  autrea,  et  le  feldapath  en  criataux  tr6a  petita 
en  remplit  lea  interaticea ;  qnelquefoia  lea  criataux  d'amphibole  lea  mieux  d6- 
velopp^a  aont  plac^a  k  pen  pria  parallMement  lea  una  aux  autrea,  et  par  anite  la 
caaaure  de  la  roche  pr^aente,  conune  celle  du  granite  graphique,  I'aapeot  d'nne 
moaaique  aaaes  r^guli^re.  4t  ^  m 

**  Le  feldapath  eat  toujoura  en  criataux  de  petite  dimenaion,  d'un  blanc  de  lait, 
k  peine  tranaluctde,  ayec  I'^clat  naerft  nn  pen  graa  qni  earact6riae  Tandiaite, 
II  eat  dii&oile  de  le  a^parer  oompUtement  aoit  de  I'amphibole,  aoit  de  I'epidote 
qui  lui  eat  toujoura  aaaoci^e  et  intimement  m^lang^e.  •  «  • 

*<  Cette  6pidote  eat  Titreuae,  tranaparente,  d'un  jaune  Terditre  pAle ;  elle  eat 
en  aiguillea  d^li^,  group^ea  conftia^ment  aTec  lea  lamet  du  feldapath." 

LoBT,  BuUetin  de  la  SocUU  GMogique  de  France,  2e  S^rie,  vii.  pp.  540*4. 
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elsewhere  they  form  distinct  and  perfect  crystals,* 
The  beds  present  considerable  undulations ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  their  direction  is  about  meridional,  and  they 
dip  towards  the  west. 

Near  Allemont,  on  the  east,  the  gneiss  is  overlaid  by 
hornblendic  slates.f 

The  discovery  of  native-silver,  by  a  goatherd  whilst 
searching  for  a  strayed  kid,  in  1767,:{:  induced  opera- 

*  **  Both  in  granite,  and  dhan,  a  well-defined  porpbTritie  straotore  if  a  moat 
unpromising  character ;  whilst  a  gradual  blending  of  the  included  crystals  with 
the  basis  of  the  rock,  is,  in  both  cases,  considered  an  encouraging  appearance." 

Hbnwood,  ComvfoU  Geol,  Tram,,  v.  226, 

t "  Au  pied  de  la  montagne  des  Chalanches,  pris  du  Tillage  d'Allemont,  on 
trouTC  aussi  des  petites  c^tes  de  schists  et  d*ardoise  caloaire." 

SoHBSXBBB,  Journal  de  Phytique,  zxzr.  p.  888. 

De  Boumon,  Md,  pp.  203,  431. 

'*  Au  tiers  de  la  hauteur  •  •  •  on  yoit  trois  couches  deeo^Mtrs  primitif  qui 
altement  ayec  des  roches  granitiques,  micac^es  et  amphiboliques.  Ces  couches 
sont  inclin^es  de  60^  k  TOuest;  elles  sent  dlrig^es  du  Nord  au  Sud.  A  pen  de 
distance  de  lit,  on  trouTe  des  roches  feld-spathiques  blanches,  contenant  des 
grenats,  au-dessous  des  roches  granitiques  STec  des  tourmalines,  et  enfin  en 
descendant  it  Allemont,  la  juste  position  du  calcaire  secondaire  sur  les  roches 
primitiTcs." — ^Db  Thttet,  Journal  d«$  Mineif  xx.  p.  46. 

**  La  gorge  occidental  appelte  le  Chi  du  Chevalier,  pr6sente  un  sujet  d*6tude 
tnt^ressant,  rezistenee  d'une  couohe  de  houille  sdche,  dite  anthracite,  entre  les 
couches  d'argile  schisteuse  k  empreintes  y^g6tales,  deposes  sur  une  briche 
granitoides ;  celle-oi  recouTre  imm^diatement  les  roches  primitires  de  gneis  oa 
amphibole,  qui  recdlent  lea  filons  d'argent*"— -/Mi,  p.  48. 

De  Beaumont,  BpllUm  de  la  Soeidti  Qiolagique  de  France,  2e  S^rie,  xil  p.  684. 

*'  Ters  le  has  de  la  montagne,  prds  de  TEau-d'OUe,  les  roches  sont  de  schistes 

talqueux  et  micac6s,  avec  des  grenats  en  trds-grande  quantity.    Ces  terrains 

sont  recouyerts  sur  les  flancs  inf<6rieurs  par  les  cUcaires  ardoises  du  lias,  et  au- 

dessus  des  exploitations  des  Chalanches  par  un  lambeau  de  gr^  k  anthracite." 

GuBTMA&D,  Sur  la  Miniraiogie,  la  oiologie,  et  la  MitaUurgie  de  ris^,p,  121  • 

"  Les  diorites  schistoides  paraissent  aussi  en  liaison  bien  plus  intime  ayec  les 
terrains  de  cristalUsation,  et  appartenir  k  la  mdme  formation  que  les  gneiss  ayec 
lesquels  ils  altement."— LoBi,  Bulletin  de  la  SooiiU  QMogigue  de  France,  2e 
Serie,  Yii.  p.  540. 
}The  discoyery  is  stated 

^  ''iwS?Sf't^1SSi  I  iJ^rnaldePhvrique,  xxxy.  p.881),  to  hare  been  iiuul«  in  1787; 

I*  M.  Alexandre  Brongniort  [Traits  d$  Mtnerologii,  xx.  p  MO),  „  170; 

Ac  „  M«  Qaeymwrd    ........  {La  Mineraiogis,  ^e,  4§  PItere,  p.  129),  „  1788. 

cccc 
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tioDS,  which  in  process  of  time  haye  extended 

f«et. 
from  (642  toUes  •  or  1261  mitres)  4107  to  (ldl4  mitres)  4967 1  >>>ots  the  plais^ 

or    ( 1961t     n     )6401„(2214    „       )  7264{        ..        sea; 

and  necessitated  the  erection  of  dwellings  and  work- 
shops on  the  mountain-side. 

Amongst  the  principal  lodes  wrought  at  Clialanches^ 
are — 

the  FreiddaUf  which  bears  25*  S.  of  E.— N.  of  W  J  and  dips  towards  the  S.W.; 


f,  Cobalt, 

II 

30*»W.ofN.— B.  ofS.^ 

»» 

N.E.;— 

„  Sim^ofip 

>i 

36*»W.ofN.— E.ofS., 

II 

M.W.  ^-. 

„  Prince, 

II 

i20"W.ofN.— E.of8.| 
1  20«N.ofE.— S.of  W.|. 

E.;— 

II  SerctUtf 

y 

20«  W.  of  N.-B.  of  S., 

II 

E.;— 

II  P*roUy 
the  Ste,  HiUne, 

II 
II 

26«E.ofN.— W.ofS., 
20«W.ofN.-.B.ofS., 

II 
II 

S.E. 

AN.W.i 
and 

w.^ 

beside  a  much  greater  number  of  smaller  veins. 

In  one  part  of  its  course,  the  Prince  lode  assumes — 
and  thenceforward  maintains — a  bearing  at  about  a 
right-angle  to  its  previous  direction  (Table  XVI.)  % 

(L)  Of  the  eight  several  directions — all,  more  or 
less,  oblique  to  the  Alpine  chain — 

6  (or  0-760)  range  from  S.  of  E.— N.  of  W.,  whilst 

2  (  „  0-250)         „         N.  of  E.— S.  of  W., 
the  mean  strike  being  about  33**  S.  of  E.— N.  of  W. 

*  Schreiber,  Journal  de  Physi^w,  xzxv.  p.  381. 
t  De  Thmryi  Journal  da  Mines,  xx.  p.  45. 

}  Gueymard,  La  Miniraloffie,  la  Qiologie^  et  la  MdiaUttrgie  de  VUhre,  p.  207. 
Ante,  p.5l7|  Note*. 

%  **  M,  Schreiber  a  laies^i  non-seulement  des  plans  minutiensement  exacts  de 
Bcs  traTanz  souterrains,  mais  encore  des  notee,  Itats  et  mentions  de  la  nature  et 
de  la  qualiti^  desminerais  qu'ilrencontralt  dans  sesfouilles."— LbfbbvbBi  Notice 
iur  lee  minerait  et  ueinee  dee  Chalanckee  d*Allemont  (1853),  p.  6. 

II  In  1840  the  msgnetic  declination  at  Bonrg  d'Oisans  was  about  20^. 
HanbtbbNi  Phil.  Tram,, cxxxix.  (1849)  p.  208.    Sabike,  Ibid,  PI.  XIV. 

%  "  Whether  this  deflection  is  occasioned  by  the  interference  of  another  rein, 
the  works  in  the  neighbourhood  are  insufficient  to  show.'* 

Captain  Thomas  Blamby,  Manager  of  the  Minesi  MSS. 
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(2.)  The  dip — often  less  than  50°,  but  seldom  more 
than  70° — is,  on  the  whole,  much  lower  than  that  of 
productive  lodes  in  general. 
Of  the  eight  series 

4  (or  0-600)  are  towards  the  N.  &  E. ; — 

2  (  „  0-250)  „  N.  &  W  ;— 

1  (  „  0-125)  is  towards  the  S.  &  W. ;  and 

1  (  „  0-125)  dips  towards  opposite  points  in  different 

parts  of  its  course. 
(3.)  Although  the  lodes  generally  measure  but  a  few 
inches,  and  average  less  than  a  foot,  they  are,  now  and 
then,  for  short  distances,  as  much  as  two  feet  and  a 
half,  in  width. 

(4.)  The  principal  earthy  ingredients  of  the  lodes^, 
are — as  in  other  districts, — much  the  same  as  those  of 
the  adjoining  rocks ;  but  they  affect  different  propor- 
tions, and  are  mixed  with  other  substances.*     Thus 

*  "  Les  gitea  de  minerfti  de  la  montagne  dm  Chalanches  tout  de  vraia  ilona 
et  des  conches  min^rales,  mais  de  peu  d*6tendue.  41  *  41  On  n'en  eonnoit  que 
deux  ou  trois  qui  aient  eu  40  il  50  toises  (42*6  to  63*2  fathoms)  de  longueur  sur 
30  (about  32  fathoms)  de  profondeur  et  de  largeur;  et  o'est  ce  qui  a  fait  dire  k 
plusieurs  Min^ralogistes,  que  le  mineral  ne  se-trouYoit  auz  Chalanches  que  par 
nids  et  par  rognons ;  oe  qui  pouvoit  d'autant  plus  •*accr6diter,  que  Ton  trouve 
asses  souTent  k  la  surface  de  la  montagne  dee  peitites  veines  qui  n'ont  que  quelques 
toises  de  longueur  ct  de  profondeur,  qui  fournissent  la  mine  la  plus  riche  et  de 
I'argent  natif,  et  qui  tarissent  avant  qu'on  soit  parrenu  k  en  ramasser  quelques 
quintauz. 

**  Vers  rint^rieur  de  la  montagne,  les  filone  et  couches  min6rales  ont  un  pea 
plus  de  suite,  ils  n'y  sont  pas  moins  riches  que  Ters  le  jour,  mais  ils  sont  moins 
nombreux.     %  %  % 

"  Les  filons  et  couches  disparoissent  sous  diffcrentes  circonstsnces ;  ou  leur 
^paisseur  diminue  jusqu'ii  ce  qu'il  n'en  rests  plus  de  trace  dans  le  rocher ;. 
*  •  ♦  ou  ils  se  perdent  dane  un  rocher  bris6  et  fracass^. 

"  Les  gttes  de  minerals  d'argent  *  *  *  se  trouvent  tons  dans  un  district 
qui  k  enyiron  300  toises  (some  320  fathoms)  de  longueur  et  250  toises  (266*2 
fathoms)  de  largeur.    Quoique  ces  gttes  soient  asses  prds  les  uns  des  autres,  il 
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felspar,  quartz,  and  calcareous-spar  always  abound; 


n*y  en  a  cependant  que  pen  qui  te  joignent  on  se  croiaent ;  ila  Bont,  poor  la  pin- 
part,  s^par^s  les  una  des  antres,  et  ponr  ainii  dire  Isolds  dans  le  roeher.  On  n*a 
point  trouT^  jusqu*!^  present  de  filons  nobles  plus  arant  dans  la  montagne  que 
100  toises  en  ligne  horisontale  depuis  le  jour. 

**  Bien  de  si  biiarre  et  de  si  irr^gnlier  qne  les  filons  et  couches  min^rales  des 
Chalanclies  dans  leur  direction  et  leur  inclinaison.  H  est  tr^s-rare  qu*un  filov 
conserre  la  mSme  direction  et  la  m^me  inclinaison  dans  une  6tendue  de  6  &  8 
toises  (6'6  to  8*5  fathoms);  ils  se  jettent  tantdt  d'un  c6t^,  tant6t  de  I'autre.  Let 
couches  mln^rales  y  sont  un  pen  plus  constantes  que  les  filons,  parce  qu'elles 
suivent  les  bancs  de  roeher  qui  les  renferment,  an  lieu  que  les  filons  les  eoupent 
II 7  a  autant  de  diff<§rences  dans  la  direction  des  filons  des  Chalanches,  qu'il  j  a  de 
divisions  sur  la  boussole  du  mineur,  et  leur  inclinaison  Tarie  depuis  6^  jusqn'lt 
70®,  Cependant  les  couches  min6rales  qui  se  maintiennent  le  mieuz,  sont  oelles 
qui  ont  leur  direction  du  sud  au  nord,  et  dont  Tindinaison  est  ooeidentale';  et  les 
filons  qui  se  soutiennent  le  plus  sont  oeux  qui  ont  la  m^e  direction,  mais  dont 
Tinclinaison  est  orientale. 

«  L'oohre  martiale  constitue  la  mijeure  partie  les  filons  d'Allemont,  qui  ont 
depuis  1  Jusqu*2t  12  pouces  d'epaisseur.  •  •  *  Une  moindre  partie  de  nos  filons 
est  composes  de  spath  calcaire ;  et  %  %  it  dans  I'int^rieur  des  Chalanches,  et 
principalement  dans  le  Toisinage  des  filons »  le  gneiss  est  entremdM  de  parties 
calcaires ;  propri6t6  que  le  gneiss  n'a  pas  k  la  superficie  de  la  montagne. 

<*  Le  schorl  Tert  [?  epidote]  sert  aussl  quelquefois  de  gangne  auz  filons  riches 
en  minfeai  d*argent;  on  trouTC  mSme  de  temps  k  autre  ce  m6tal  natif  dans  le 
schorl. 

<•  Enfin,  I'asbeste  et  I'amiante  sont  la  demidre  Tari^t6  de  nos  gangues. 

"  Lee  filons  qui  consistent  en  un  terre  argileuse  gris&tre,  sont  oeuz  qui  en- 
eouragent  le  moins  le  mineur. 

<'  Si  la  direction,  Tinclinaison  et  I'^tendne  des  filons  sont  bisarres,  leurs  pro* 
duits  ne  le  sont  pas  moins.  II  arrive  asses  souvent,  en  les  poursuiyant,  qu'on 
d^couvre  des  rognons  extrlmement  riches,  et  qu'd  1  pied  plus  loin  il  n'y  a  que  de 
la  mine  d'une  mediocre  Taleur.  Un  essal  d'un  filon  nouTcUement  d^couvert 
contenant  60  k  SO  marcs  d'argent  au  quintal  [0*800  to  0*400  its  weight]  ne  donne 
pas  plus^'esp6rance  que  s'il  n'en  contenoit  qu'un  seul  marc  [0*005] ;  oar  on  sait, 
par  Tezp^rienc^  journali^re,  que  ces  filons  ne  se  maintiennent  pas  dans  I'^tendue 
d'une  toise  dans  le  mdme  4tat.  4t  4i  4i  Les  productions  des  filons  des  Chalan- 
ches sont  tr^s-vari6es.  J'ai  d^jil  obserr^  que  j'ai  d^couvert  un  indioe  d'or  dans 
une  pyrite  cuivreuse.  La  majeure  partie  du  mineral  d'argent  consiste  en  one 
terre  ferrugineuse. 

*'  L'argent  se  trouve,  natif  en  filets  contourn^s,  et  en  lames,  dans  di£f&rentes 
gangues.  Le  spath  calcaire  en  est  souTent  p^n6tr6,  et  plus  souTent  l'argent 
Tierge  y  est  nich^  dans  les  carit^s  avec  un  muim  noir  ou  mine  d'argent  noire  ea 
poussi^re.  Qu^lques-uns  des  ^chantUlons  de  spath  calcaire  p^n^trds  d'argent 
natif,  ^toient  accompagn6s  de  cinabre.  *  *  *  Une  seule  fois,  j'ai  d^couvert 
dans  cette  exploitation  de  la  mine  d'argent  oorn^e  cubique,  couleur  de  foie  dans 
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hornblende  is,  perhaps,  less  plentiful;   but  chlorite. 


un  mine  de  eobalt  terrensey  ot  elle  6toit  aeoompagn6e  de  paroeUet  de  mines 
d'argent  rouge  et  entourrie  d'argent  natif. 

<<  Lee  mines  d'argent  Titrensea,  rouges  et  grlses  n'y  abondent  pas.  «  4k  * 

"  La  mine  d'argent  rouge  est  quelquefois  renferm^  dans  de  I'asbeste,  et  la 
mine  d'argent  grise  dans  da  soborl  yert.  Cette  demidre  eontient  depuis  20  jusqu*lL 
40  marcs  d'argent  au  quintal  (0*010  to  0.020).  Bn  g6n^ral  les  crystallisations 
de  mineral  et  des  m6tauz  sent  extrdmement  rares  auz  Chalanches. 

'*  II  ne  s'y  trouTe  que  pen  d'^chantillons  de  mine  de  euivre  jaune,  et  de  mine 
de  plomb  en  gal^ne ;  la  demiire  donne  un  marc  et  quelques  onces  d'argent  an 
quintal. 

'*  La  mine  d'Allemont  jouit  d'une  grande  reputation,  h  cause  de  ses  beaux 
morceaux  de  mine  de  cobalt  terreuse,  dont  quelques  esp^ces  sent  eonnues  sous 
le  nom  de  mine  d'argent  merde-d'oie.  La  mine  de  cobalt  ne  s'y  presents  qu' 
accidentellement  et  par  ^cbantillons :  jamais  elle  ne  constitue  des  filons  un  peu 
suiyis ;  elle  s'y  trouye  ordinairement  parmi  le  minirai  ferruginenx,  quand  il  est 
bien  riohe  en  argent.  «  #  •  La  mine  de  cobalt  grise  anenicale  est  la  seule 
de  nos  mines  qui  soit  pauyre  en  argent;  mais  elle  est  encore  plus  rare  que  lea 
autres  espices.  •  •  *  Sur  emU  ^umUmx  de  mine  d'argent  qn'on  y  extrait,  il 
y  a  d  pem4  pmyt  Uvrea  (0'002)  de  cobalt  de  I'espdce  dont  je  -viens  de  parlor. 
•  »  « 

<*  On  a  trouTi  aux  Chalancbes  presque  tontes  les  esp^ces  de  mines  de  eobalt. 
La  plus  remarquable  est  celle  que  I'on  connolt  sous  le  nom  de  mine  de  cobalt 
noire  on  yitreuse ;  elle  est  souvent  trayerste  par  des  lames  d'argent,  et  eontient 
20  Juaqu'ii  80  marcs  (0*100  to  0*400)  de  ce  metal  au  quintal. 

'*  Les  autres  esp^ces  de  mine  de  cobalt  terreuse  sont  plus  ou  moins  riches, 
et  remplies  de  filets  d'argent  capillaires ;  il  y  en  a  mdme  qui  donnent  h  I'essai 
72  marcs  (0*860)  per  quintal.  J'ai  aussl  trouy6  du  cobalt  gris  noir&tre  ayec  des 
parcelles  de  mine  d'argent  rouge  dans  une  gangue  de  schorl  yert;  et  dans  le 
Kupfer-Nickel,  j'ai  trourd  un  indlce  d'or.    •  ♦  « 

ScKBXiBBB,  Journal  de  Pkytiguef  xxit.  pp.  881^7. 

"Les  minerals  des  Ohalanches  sont  disposes  en  filons,  en  couches  et  en 
rognons. 

Les  filons  yarient  k  rinflni ;  ils  n'ont  aucune  manidre  d'dtre  uniforme :  leur 
puissance,  leur  direction  et  leur  inclinaison,  ^prouyent  des  yariations  continu- 
elles,  et  sont  sujettes  k  un  grand  nombre  d'acoidens.  Ces  filons  sont  g^nirale- 
ment  places  les  uns  au-dessus  des  autres ;  ils  sont  yoisins,  tr%s-rapproch6s ;  ils 
se  croisent  en  tons  sens;  ils  ne  consenrent  ni  direction,  ni  inclinaison,  lis  prennent 
fir^quemment  une  marche  opposie  k  celle  qu'ils  tenaient  pr^c^demment ;  enfin, 
ils  se  r^unissent,  ils  marchent  quelque  tems  ensemble ;  ils  se  s^parent  pour  se 
r^unlr  de  nouyeau  ou  pour  disaparaltre  enti^rement,  et  ayec  des  clroonstances 
trfts-difiierent^.  La  richesse  des  filons  ne  se  maintient  pas  mieux  que  leur 
maniire  d'etre*    On  Toit  souyent  des  filons  qui  donnent  20  et  26  d'argent  poor 
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talc,  mica,  epidote,  and  asbestus  occur,  here  and  there^ 
in  smaller  quantities. 

Calcareous-spar,  chlorite,  asbestus,  and  epidote  liave 
been  found  more  or  less  kindly  vein-stones ;  but  earthy 


100  de  mineral,  ne  presenter,  a  qnelques  d^dmitreg  de  distance,  qne  das  gangnet 
•t^riles. 

<*  Les  couches  de  miners!  sent  plus  rares  que  les  ftlons;  elles  n'ont  que  pen  de 
sidte ;  elles  ^prouvent  les  mdmes  aceidens.  Leur  riehesse,  leur  direction,  leur 
inclinaison,  leur  puissance,  etc.,  yarient  -oontinueUement ;  elles  sont  sans  cess#> 
couples,  rejet^es,  6trangl6es  et  interrompues  par  les  filons ;  enfin,  it  it  m  $9 
suis  port6  k  les  regarder  plut6t  oomme  des  filons  horiiontaux,  que  comme  des 
couches  T^ritables. 

"  Les  rognons  sont  moins  nombreuz  que  les  fllons,  it  it  %, 

'*  La  gangue  est  encore  plus  yarite  que  la  maniire  d'etre;  le  plus  commnn^- 
ment  o'est  la  chaux  carbonate ;  elle  se  trouve  pure,  m^lang^,  associte,  cristal- 
lis6e,  informe,  etc.  Quelquefois,  o'est.  la  chaux  sulfat£e ;  en  d*autres  endroits, 
c*est  rasbeste-amiante ;  souTcnt,  o'est  le  quarts  hyalin,  it  it  it  par  fois  fat 
gangue  est  argilo-caloaire:  ici  c*«st  le  talc-clOTite  puh^rulent  yert  on  brun ;  pint 
loin  le  m§me  est  en  masse,  et  oontient  de  I'argent  natif.  Souyent  o'est  T^pidote 
en  masse  on  cristallis^. 

"  Parmi  les  gangues  m^talli^ues,  nous  trouyons  I'ozyde  de  cobalt  terreux  et 
yitreaux,  les  cobalts  arseniat^,  arsenical,  gris,  et  tout  plus  on  moins  argentif^res. 

«  Les  nickels  arsenical  et  carbonate  font  fr^quemment  I'office  de  gangue.  Le 
premier  est  mdme,  par  fois  puissamment  riche  en  argent.  L'arsenio  se  trouye 
^galement  dans  les  minerals  argentif^res. 

"  L'antimoine  s'est  trouy^  dans  les  ^tats  natif,  sulfiir^  oxyd^  et  bydrosulftir^. 

**  Le  cuiyre,  qui  est  tris-abondant  dans  les  filons,  se  trouye  en  diff&rens  6tats ; 
il  est  pyriteox,  sulfnr6,  carbonate  yert  et  bleu.  Le  cuiyre  gris  se  trouye  tr^- 
fr6quemment  dans  I'asbeste,  et  to^jonrs  il  est  tris-riohe  en  argent. 

"  Le  fer  et  le  manganese,  Tun  et  I'autre  oxyd^s,  sont  g6n6ralement  r^pandus 
dans  les  filons ;  le  dernier  pr6sente  mdme  une  des  plus  riches  gangues  en  argent. 

'*  Le  plomb  se  trouye  iL  r6tat  sulfur^,  et  quelquefois  k  I'^tat  phosphate." 

HfiaiOART  DB  Thuet,  JoumcU  det  Mitui,  xx.  pp.  45^8. 

**  Les  minerals  d'argent  de  la  montagne  dont  on  yient  de  rappeler  la  constitu- 
tion g^ologique,  sont  disposes  en  yeines,  rognons,  amas  et  filons,  toujours 
irr^guliers  et  de  pen  d'6tendne.  Cos  gltes  sont  tr^s-rapprochds  les  uns  des  autres, 
souyent  paralUles,  puis  se  ooupant  bientdt  sous  toutes  sortes  d'angles,  ehangeant 
k  chaque  instant  de  puissance,  de  direction,  dlnolinaison  et  de  richesse.  Ainsi 
on  trouye  Targent  massif  et  natif,  puis  des  minerals  rendant  50  pour  cent  de  oe 
m^tal,  et  quelques  instans  apr^s  les  tr^sors  disparraissent  et  sont  remplac6s  par 
des  gangues  st^rils.  Les  changemens  brusques  s'op^rent  souyent  dans  moins 
de  trois  pieds  de  longueur  de  galerie,  ce  qui  a  toujours  aosti  rendu  Texploitation 
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brown  iron-ore — whether  in  small  isolated  masses  and 
shorty  thin,  veins,  or  mixed  with  other  substances — 
is,  by  far,  the  most  congenial  matrix  to  ores  of  greater 
value. 

The  produce  has  consisted  principally  of  native 
silver,*  and  of  the  vitreouSyf  earthy  black,:]:  and  red  § 
ores  of  silver;  from  time  to  time,  however,  small 
quantities  of  horn-silver  ||  have  been  obtained.     These 


irr^guli^re  dans  les  prodults.  On  conQoit  effeetiTement  que  Vatelier  pent  retter 
six  mois,  nn  an  et  plus  sans  donner  de  Targent,  puis  dans  Tingt-quatre  heures 
on  troupe  largement  de  la  mati^re,  non-seulement  pour  payer  tons  les  frais 
passes,  mais  encore  pour  faire  face  h  de  semblables  chances. 

^'  Les  Chalanches  ont  produit: — 1.^  L'argent  natlf ;  2.^  I'argent  antlmonial ; 
3.^  Targent  antimonid  sulfur^ ;  4.^  I'argent  sulfur^ ;  5 J* I'argent  muriate.  *** 
Chauz  carbonat^e,  chaux  carbonat^e  ferro-mangan6sif%re,  chaux  earbonat^e 
mangan^sif^re,  chaux  sulfat6e,  baryte  sulfat^e,  quarts,  quarts  jaipe,  grenat, 
ieldspath,  tourmaline,  axinite,  dpidote,  amphibole,  peridot,  mica,  asbeste,  souffre, 
anthracite,  or,  mercure,  plomb,  cuiyre,  nickel,  fer,  manganic,  lino,  cobalt, 
antimoine,  arsenic,  et  titane  slliceo  calcaire." 

OuBTMABD,  Sur  la  Min&aloffie,  la  QiologUt  ^  ^  UitdOurgie  tU  VI$ire, 
pp.  121—2. 
«  Schreiber,  JcurruU  de  Phynque,  xxiv.  p.  385.  De  Boumon,  Ihid,  p.  203. 
Hailj,  TraitideUinkralogie^  ni.  p.  387.  Be  Thury,  Jcumal  des  JftiMf,  xx.  p. 
83.  Brochant,  TroiU  Elimeniaire  de  Mindralogie.,  xi.  p.  118.  Alex.  Brongniart, 
Ibid,  II.  pp.  249,  260.  Kobe,  DrtaHee  am  Mmundogy^  n.  p.  436.  Gueymard, 
La  Min^raloffie,  &c.,  de  Ple^,  p.  121—2.  Lory,  Deeer^ion  d^une  cdOectum  de 
Miniraux  formee par  M.  H  Heukmd^  n.  pp.  324,— 6,— 6, 

t  Schreiber,  Journal  de  Physique,  xxir.  p.  385.  De  Thury,  Jaumai  dee  Minet, 
XX.  p.  84.  Mohs,  Treaiiee  an  JUinerahgy,  ui,  p.  12.  Queymard,  La  Min^raloffie 

&c,  de  PIsh'e,  p.  112. 
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De  Thury,  Journal  dee  Mines,  xx.  p.  85.  Brochant,  Droits  SMnentaire  de 
Min4raloffie,  n.  p.  146.  Mohs,  lyeatise  on  Mineralogy,  m.  p«  42.  Gueymard, 
La  Minhalogie,  &c.,  de  VIshre,  p,  122. 

II  Schreiber,  Journal  de  Physique,  xxiy.  p.  385.  De  Thury,  Journal  deeMinee, 
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are — oftea  together,  but  sometimes  separately^-im- 
bedded  in,  or  mixed  and  invested  with,  earthy  cobalt  * 
and  cobalt  bloom ;  f  and  all — with  smaller  proportions 
of  arsenical  cobalt,;}:  arsenical  nickel,§  and  the  arseniate 
of  nickel,  II — are  enveloped  in  the  ordinary  vein*stone. 
Various  ores  of  antimony,  lead,  and  copper  are  also 
thinly  scattered  through  the  same  matrix,  but,  hitherto, 
the  deepest  have  been  found  the  least  productive  parts 
of  the  lodes.^ 

(6.)  The  BrisSe  (cross-)  vein — differing  in  direction 
from  some  of  the  lodes  less  than  they  differ  from  one 
another — bears  35"*  N.  of  E. — S.  of  W. ;  its  dip  to- 
wards the  south  —  like  the  mean  of  crosS'-veins  in 
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zz.  pp.  83,  97.  Beithier,  Asmalee  dee  Mmee,  it.  p.  472.  Lery,  Deeer^Hkm 
d^une  eoUeetion  de  Mmiraux,  in.  p.  262.     Table  XVL 
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MinerauXf  in.  pp.  247,— 0,-61. 

X  Schreiber,  Journal  de  Physique,  zxir.  p.  387.  De  Bouraon,  Ibid,  p.  212. 
Hatty,  III.  p.  516.  Brochant,  TraiU  EUmenUnre,  de  MinhxUoyie,  n.  p.  410. 
De  Thury,  Journal  des  Mines,  zz.  pp.  83,  90.  Alez.  Brongniart,  IhUU  BH- 
meniaire  de  MinSraloyie,  n.  p.  200.  Berthier,  Annales  des  Mines,  it.  pp.  467,— 
70,-4.  Mohe,  Treatiee  on  Mineralogy,  n.  p.  448.  Leyy,  Description  d'une 
eoBeHion  de  MinirauXy  m.  pp.  261,-69.  Deletee,  Annales  des  Mines,  4me 
84rie,  xir.  p.  461. 

(  De  Thnry,  Journal  des  Mines,  zz.  p.  90.  PhiUIpi,  Mineralogy  (3rd  Edit.), 
p.  284.  Hohf ,  Dreaiise  on  Mineralogy,  u.  p.  448.  Berthier,  Annales  des  Mines, 
!▼.  p.  472,  Levy,  Description  d'une  collection  de  Minhwtx,  m.  p.  270.  Table 
XVI. 
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Cornwall  * — is  at  a  much  higher  angle  than  the  dip 
of  any  lode  in  the  vicinity ;  and — like  the  Cornish 
cross-veins  f — it  is  wider  than  the  widest  lode  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  consists  wholly  of  gneiss;:}^  softer, 
perhaps,  than  the  adjoining  (Country)  rock,  but  of 
much  the  same  composition  and  structure. 

The  cross-vein  intersects  the  Hercule  lodcj  and  dis- 
places (heaves)  it  about  twelve  fathoms  (R.tO.A.) 
towards  the  right-hand,  and  to  the  side  of  the  greater 
angle ;  but  it  is  not  seen  in  contact  with  any  other 
lode. 

In  the  hornblendic  slates  which  succeed  the  gneiss, 
near  Allemont  on  the  south-east,^  unsuccessful  trial 
has  been  made  of  a  lode^  which — bears  35°  N.  of  E.- 
S.  of  W., — dips  towards  the  north, — measures  some 
eighteen  inches  in  width, — and  contains  disintegrated 
slate  and  quartz,  sprinkled  with  earthy  black  manga- 
nese and  specular  iron. 


fondeur/* — Alex.  Bronomiart,  TraiU  EUmentaire  de  Mineraloffie,  ii.  p.  260. 

*  Thomas,  Survey  of  the  Mining  Dietrict  between  Chaeewater  and  Camborne  % 
p.  21.  Fox,  Reports  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society ,  it.  p.  84. 
Henwood,  Cornwall  Geol.  Trane.,  v.  pp.  247,— 60,— 77,— 9,  Tables  CI.,--!!!., 
■^ly.t^VI,,  Ante,  p.  410,  Note  ♦. 

t  Henwood  Cornwall  Otol.  Trans. ^y.  Tables  CLt—IV.,  Ante,  p.  410,  Note  ♦. 

X  **  Les  filons  %  %  *  soot  coupds  par  une  esp^ce  de  gros  filons  sauvaget, 
composes  de  terre  argilleuse  et  de  morceauz  arrondis  de  gneiss." 

ScRBiBBB,  Journal  de  Physique  xxiT.  p.  382. 

{  In  18o8  a  resident  practitioner  with  the  divining  ( dowsing J-rodi  (la  baguette ), 
offered  an  English  party  his  professional  aid,  in  this  part  of  the  district." 

Agricola,  De  Re  Metallica,  pp.  26—8,  Fig.  1.  Borlase,  Natural  History ,  p. 
165.  Pryce,  Minerahgia  Comubiensis,  pp.  113—24.  De  la  Chabeaussi^re, 
Journal  de  Physique,  xxiv.  p.  423.  Rees,  Cyclopadia,  xxxvxi.  (yiRQTJX.A 
Divina),    Henwood,  Mining  Review,  i.  p.  403. 

£  £  S  £ 
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The  mines  were  wrought  at  8uch  an  elevation,  and 
at  so  great  a  distance  from  every  habitation,  that,  even 
in  summer,  the  workmen  seldom  visited  their  families 
exception  Sundays;  during  several  of  the  winter 
months,  however,  frozen  snow  of  miles  in  extent,  and, 
at  intervals,  of  many  feet  in  thickness,  often  impeded, 
and  sometimes,  for  several  successive  weeks  entirely 
prevented  all,  communication  with  their  nearest  neigh- 
bours.* 

In  spring  the  steep  and  ill-made  roads  are  always 
injured,  and  sometimes  they  are  destroyed,  by  frequent 
avalanches  and  the  general  thaw. 

It  therefore  was  necessary  to  collect,  at  the  mines, 
in  summer,  all  materials,  tools,  fuel,  food,  and  other 
things  requisite  during  winter.  And  in  order  to  avoid 
unnecessary  carriage  every  utensil  was  shaped  on  the 
plain.f 

Of  course,  such  difficulties  added  materially  to  the 
ordinary  expense  of  working. 

The  mines  of  Chalanches  were  wrought,  and  the 
ores  obtained  from  them  were  smelted  at  AUemont, 

from  1767  to  1776  on  aooonnt  of  the  GoTemment;— 
„    1776  „  1792  „  the  Compte  de  FroTonoe   (afterwards  Lonia 

„    1792  „  1808  „  the  GoTemment;  xnii.); 

and  more  recently,  at  intervals,  by  various  lessees.:]: 

*  "  M.  Gueymard  states  that  the  higher  mountains  In  Dauphin^  are  rarely 
accessible  for  more  than  the  last  ten  days  of  July  and  the  first  week  or  two  of 
August." — FoEBBS,  Nonoay  and  its  Glaeierit  p.  267. 

In  May,  1853,  a  path  to  the  mines  was  opened  through  frozen  snow ;  which, 
in  many  places,  exceeded  seyen  feet  in  depth.  Tet  on  a  leafless  tree,  in  this 
dreary  region,  a  cuckoo  perched  in  Aill  song. 

t  The  smiths'  fires— like  those  at  Monlevade  and  CttUa  Preta  in  Braiil— were 
blown  by  yxUer-bkuU,    Ante,  pp.  219—20. 

X  Gueymard,  La  Minkralogief  &c.,  d$  VlUre,  p.  122  —4. 
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From  1767  to  1808  the  quantity  of  Eolyer  extracted  amounted  to 

(9,463  kilogrammeM)  26,326*39  Ibe.  TVvy; 
which — at  £3:6:  84  per  Ib.^ 

realised   (2,098,481  yhifMrt)  ....  £83,939 

whilst  the  general  expenditure  was    ..    (1,890,896      „      }  ••••      76,636 

beside  the  furnaces,  machinery  and  toolsi 
which — having  been  provided  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  ores — were  now  Talued  at  (  200,000     „     )....£   8,000  * 

Subsequent  operations,  however,  were  much  less 
successful.* 


•  Goejmard,  La  Mindralogie  &c,  de  PlUn,  p.  122—4. 
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Notice  of  the  SARK'S  HOPE  Mine,  Sark 

The  island  of  Sark  comprehends  two  unequal  tracts 
of  elevated  table-land  (Great  and  Little  Sark)  connected 
by  a  high  narrow  ridge  (the  Coupee).* 

The  rocks  consist  mostly  of  felspar  and  hornblende ; 
but  actynolite,  asbestus,  steatite,  chlorite,  calcareous- 
spar,  and  quartz,  are,  here  and  there,  associated  with 
the  other  ingredients  in  imbedded  masses  or  subordi- 
nate veins. 

In  several  parts  of  the  island  metalliferous  deposits 
have  been  rather  extensively  wrought. 

(a.)    At  Port  ^s  Sees  two  (levels)  galleries  were 


*  **  The  little  Island  of  Sereq  lies  six  miles  to  the  east  of  Guernsey,  and  is 
rather  moie  than  three  miles  in  length.  Its  extreme  breadth  U  not  more  than  a 
mile  and  a  half,  and  its  average  breadth  not  quite  a  mile.  In  one  part,  it  is  not 
many  yards  wide,  being  nearly  divided  into  two  portions,  connected  only  by  a 
high  and  narrow  ridge.  *  %  *  It  is  .a  table  land,  having  no  declivity  to  the 
sea  at  any  part,  except  a  small  descent  at  its  northern  extremity.  %  4t  *  The 
eastern  side  of  the  land  is  pretty  uniformly  about  one-third  lower  than  the 
western.  In  a  general  view  the  western  side  is  of  a  trap  and  schistose  formation, 
and  the  eastern  of  a  granitic." — Mac  Cullocb,  Geol.  7Van«.,  o.s.,  i.  p.  13. 

"  Great  Sark  and  Little  Sark  form  one  connected  island,  the  connecting  link 
being  a  natural  causeway,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  300  feet  above  the  sea.  %  *  * 
Great  Sark  is  rather  more  than  two  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  Little 
Sark  rather  less  than  a  mile.  The  greatest  width  of  land  in  the  principal  island 
is  about  3,000  yards.  %  *  %  The  whole  island  somewilat  resembles  the  figure 
8 ;  but  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  should  be  much  larger  than  the  lower  part. 
Its  outline  is,  in  fact,  a  double  loop ;  the  two  loops  of  different  sises,  connected 
by  a  short  line.  Both  Great  and  Little  Sark  are  table  lands,  and  their  elevation 
above  the  sea  is  upwards  of  350  feet.  The  ground  sinks  towards  the  south,  but 
is  everywhere  surrounded  by  lofty  perpendicular  cliffs.  4t  %  *  The  predomi- 
nant rook  is  syenite,  and  the  principal  veins  are  greenstone,  with  felspar  walls. 
But  besides  these,  there  are  numerous  veins  of  asbestiform  minerals,  of  serpen- 
tine, and  of  soft  clayey  matter,  and  some  strings  of  quarts.  4i  %  %  Large 
quantities  of  actynolite  occur  in  many  parts,  and  an  important  vein  of  serpentine 
and  steatite,  with  asbestos  and  talc,  has  been  traced  crossing  the  central  part 
near  Port  du  Moulin." — A»st£D,  Channel  Islands,  pp.  70, — 1,  264. 
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opened,  at  different  elevations,  on  a  lode,  which  bears 
40"  E,  of  N.— W.  of  S.,«  dips  N.W.  55°— 65°,  varies 
from  three  to  six  feet  in  width,  and  consists,  mostly  of 
disintegrated  felspathic  and  horiiblendic  matter,  aren- 
aceous quartz,  and  earthy  brown  iron-ore;  wherein 
hard  angular  bodies,  as  well  of  felspar  and  hornblende 
as  of  massive  quartz,  and  grains  both  of  iron  and  of 
copper  pyrites  are  imbedded  at  intervals.^ 

Within  about  thirty  fathoms  two  other  lodes — of 
much  the  same  composition — have  been  sh'ghtly  ex- 
amined. Both  bear  24°  N.  of  E. — S,  of  W.,  but  one 
has  a  northerly,  whilst  the  other  maintains  a  southerly, 
dip;  the  first,  however,  measures  at  least  six,  whilst 
the  second  is  scarcely  four,  feet  in  width. 

The  neighbouring  rocks  abound  in  felspar,  though 
now  and  then  they  contain  hornblende  also ;  their 
structure  is  usually  foliated,  and  near  the  lodes  they 
are  fine-grained  and  soft,  but  within  short  distances,  on 
either  side,  they  become  coarse  and  hard. 

(6.)  The  only  part  of  the  island  in  which  the 
miner  has  yet  found  encouragement  is,  however,  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Port  Gouray,  near  the  south- 
south-western  extremity  of  Little  Sark;  where  the 
rocks  frequently  contain  much  chlorite  and  calcareous- 
spar,   although    felspar  and   hornblende  are   always 


«  In  1838  the  Magnetic  declination  was  about  24°  West.  Bobs,  Phil.  Trans,, 
ozxxix.  p.  208.    Sabinb,  Ibid,  PL  XIV. 

t  At  Port  68  86eB  a  large  and  most  promissing  lode,  contains  nodules  and  small 
strings  of  iron-pyrites  which  afford  (0*000306  to  0*000460  their  weight)  from 
10  to  16  ounces  of  siWer  per  ton." 

JoHKSON  &  Vivian,  Report  on  the  Sark  Mines  (1842),  p.  2. 
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their  principal  constitueDts.  *  The  Bouthern  portions 
are,  somewhat  indistinctly,  foliated;  but  towards  the 
uorth  massive  structure  prevails.^ 

(1.)  Ahhough  several  lodes  crop  out  in  the  neigh- 
bouring cliflPsjJ  two  only  have  been  examined ;  viz. — 

foeft 

Tbe  SUver-lode,  which  b—n  ««  E.  of  N.  dipt  N.W.  00«  and  meuam  1*5— UH)  in  width  ;•* 

— W.  of  8.,  -86", 

„  Copper-lode,  „  N.E.— 8.W^  „    N.W.70«  „  3*6»6*0         „  . 

(2.)  The  nearly  north-north-easterly  and  south-south- 
westerly ( Silver J'lode  maintains  a  much  higher  in- 
clination than  the  contiguous  (Copper)'lode  or  the 
lodes  at  Port  ^s  Sees  which  range  obliquely  to  it; 
much  as  the  cross-veins  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  main- 
tain, with  respect  to  the  tin  and  copper  lodes  in  their 


*  "  The  southern  point  of  the  island  is  formed  of  a  sienite  [in  which]  the 
felspar  is  invariably  white."— Mao  Cullooh,  Qsol.  JVoM.t  O.8.,  i.  p.  16, 

"  In  the  western  part  of  the  [Sark]  the  rock  at  the  shallow  adit  [14  fathoms 
f^om  the  surface]  is  a  decomposing  sienite,  which  continues  down  to  the  10-fathom 
level  [34  fathoms  deep] ;  firom  thence  to  the  bottom  of  the  mine  chlorite  appeart, 
which  is  trayersed  by  numerous  small  Teins  of  peroxide  of  iron  and  carbonate  of 
lime.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  in  the  erosM-euU  which  have  been  extended 
a  few  feet  on  both  sides  of  the  lode,  we  hmve  iuTariably  found  a  hard  sienltic 
rock  containing  an  excess  of  hornblende,  but  not  the  least  appearance  of  either 
iron  or  lime." — P&imob,  Cornwall  Oeol,  TVans.,  ti.  p.  103. 

"  In  Little  Sark  the  rocks  are  somewhat  lower  than  on  the  larger  division  of 
the  island,  and  there  is  nothing  calling  for  a  special  remark  till  we  reach  the 
Uttle  harbour  of  Oouray,  where,  in  former  times,  vessels  were  moored,  bringing 
stores  from  Cornwall  for  the  mines  adjacent.  *  «  «  Veins  [which]  in  large 
numbers,  cross  the  axis  of  Sark  at  right  angles,  *  *  *  iUnstrate  the  fact,  that 
the  older  fissures,  due  to  early  elevation,  range  east  and  west,  •  *  «  whilst 
the  modem  upheavals  range  rather  in  a  north  and  south  direction."— Amstsd, 
Channell$land9,  pp.  83,  263,-4. 

f  «  A  compact  rock,  containing  masses  of  felspar,  prevails  east  of  the  engine- 
shaft,  whereas  that  in  the  western  part  of  the  mine  is  foliated." 

Princb,  Beport  on  the  Sark  Mines  (1839),  p.  8. 

%  **  There  are  three  interesting  parallel  lodei,  south  of  Sark's  Hope  lode" 

YiviJLXf,  Report  on  the  Sark  Mines  (1838),  p,  2. 
Table  XVII . 
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respective  neighbourhoods ;  "^  and  as  the  approximately 
meridional  lodes  of  Keweenaw  preserve  with  regard  to 
the  We5  of  Ontonagon  (Lake  Superior)  to  which  their 
directions  are  either  transverse  or  oblique.tt 

(3.)  In  average  width  the  Silver  and  the  Copper 
lodes  are  much  alike ;  but  the  former  is  frequently  of 
dimensions  which  the  latter  never  attains.^ 

(4.)  Although  the  earthy  portions  of  both  the  lodes 
comprehend  several  ingredients  beside  those  of  the 
adjoining  rocks,  various  parts  display  characteristic 
differences.  Felspathic  matter  is  everywhere  the  pre- 
vailing constituent,  yet  particles,  small  isolated  masses, 
and  short,  narrow,  strings  of  calcareous-spar  are 
numerous;  granular  quartz — if  equally  plentiful — is 
less  uniformly  distributed ;  veins  of  coarse  jaspar  occur 
at  intervals ;  and  spheroidal  agatine  masses,  containing 
many  concentric  layers  of  differently  coloured  quartz, 
are  imbedded  in  the  other  substances.  Throughout 
the  north-north-east,  and  for  some  forty  or  fifty  iathoms 
deep,  towards  the  south -south-west,  hornblende  is  a 
component  of  the  Silver  lode ;  but  at  greater  depths 
it  is  substituted  by  chlorite.  || 

•  Henwood,  ComwaU  Qwl  Trans,,  T.  pp.  247,— 60,— 77,^79.  Ante,  p.  410, 
Note*. 

filnto,  pp.408,— 10. 

X  At  Chalanehsi,  howeTer,  tbe  lodei  which  range  mostly  between  N.N.W.— > 
S.8.E.  and  N.N.B. — S.8. W.  dip  at  much  lower  angles  than  the  (Brisie)  ero9$» 
vein,  which  bears  35''  N.  of  E.— S.  of  W.    AnU,  p.  527,  Table  XVL 

i  Henwood,  ComweM  OeoL  Tram,,  y.  pp.  240—5, — 75—6,  TabUe  CI,,  CIV,, 
Anie,  pp.  409,-10,  582,  Table  XVI. 

I "  The  matrix  of  the  lode  consists  of  fragments  of  the  strata,  carbonate  of 
lime,  milk,  rose,  and  brown  quarts,  red,  green,  and  white  felspar,  and  in  some 
places  homstone  (eapel),  %  %  %  Below  the  10  fathoms  IctoI  [34  fathoms  from 
the  surface]  it  is  composed  of  chlorite,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  felspar,  with  fel- 
spar-claj  (prion)  on  the  hangvug-waU" 

PaiNCX,  ComteaU  Oeol.  Trans,,  ti.  pp.  101,-8. 
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Of  the  metalliferous  contents  of  both  the  lodes  iron- 
pyrites  and  earthy  brown  iron-ore  are,  by  far,  the  most 
abundant;*  but — as  in  most  other  places — the  latter 

•  "Xhelad>,u  fti  dowD  u  40  fathonu  balow  thei«>  [64  hthami bmHth  tha 
■aihct],  oonu!n(  ui  ■bnndana*  of  brown  earthy  Inm-ore,  *  *  *  vlth  no- 
daUtad,  Tidwtcd,  aTgeDtircroiu,  araeDical,  aitrtreTDaa,  and  white  and  u>(n«tia 
iiOD  pyriM)  (mta*dkj."—tai»c»,  CvrmtaU  Qtol.  TVoiw.,  ti.  p.  101. 
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disappears  at  little  more  than  fifty  fathoms  under- 
ground.* 

( — A.)  From  the  surface  to  the  sea-level — a  depth 
of  twenty-four  fathoms — the  other  metallic  ingredients 
of  the  Silver-lode  consist,  in  great  measure,  of  salts ; 
but  still  deeper  they  are  almost  exclusively  sulphurets.f 
At  all  depths  throughout  the  south-south-west,  the  ores 
— as  well  the  salts  as  the  sulphurets — are  mostly  those 
of  lead ;  but  at  corresponding  levels  towards  the  north- 
north-east,  they  are,  almost  without  exception,  those 
of  silver. 

The  following  columns — a  brief  abstract  of  Table 
XVII. — show  the  relative  positions  of  the  different 
ores. 

SOUTH-BOVTB-WIBT.  N0BTH-M0BTH-BA8T. 

Depths.  MineraU.  Mtneralg, 

Surface  \    (  Carbonate  of  lead ;  Chloride  of  silver ; 

to  24    >   <      Sulphate  of  lead ;  Earthy  black  8U?er-ore. 

fathoms  )    (  Galena. 

Qalena ;  Earthy  black  sllfer-ore ; 

Antimoniated  galena ;  Vitreous  silver ; 

24  to  64)    \  Super-sulphuret  of  lead ;  Copper-pyrites; 

fathoms  f  /  Sulphato-tncarboiiate  of  lead; 

^    ^  Earthy  black  silver-ore  ; 

Vitreous  silver ; 
Bed  silver ; 

Qreen  carbonate  of  copper; 
Blue  carbonate  of  copper. 


*Pryce,  Mineraloffia  Comubiemii,  p.  91.  Phillips,  Geol,  TVans,  i.  p.  25;  ix. 
p.  117.  Weaver,  Ibid,  T.  p.  213.  Carne,  Comtoali  Geol.  Trans.,  n.  p.  122. 
Fox,  Report  of  the  Cornwall  Polfteehnie  Society,  it.  p.  85.  Be  la  Beohe,  Report 
on  the  Geology  of  Cornwall,  &e.,  p.  326.  Hen  wood,  Cornwall  Geol.  Trant.  y. 
p.  206.  Ansted,  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  xit.  pp.  149,^52; 
XIII.  pp.  243,— 6,— 9,— 51. 

t "  At  the  ten  fathoms  [below  the  sea]  level  we  found  that  the  bunches  of  ore 
which  had  made  and  were  now  making  returns  in  the  adits,  samples  of  which 
produced  87  ounces  [0*001133  their  weight]  of  silver  to  the  ton  of  ore,  had 
altered  their  mineralised  state  from  the  chloride  to  the  sulphuret  of  silver.    At 

FFFF 
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The  proportions  of  the  sulphate  of  lead  and  of 
galena  scattered  through  the  carbonate  of  lead  near 
the  surface,  and  of  antimoniated  galena,  the  super- 
sulphuret  of  lead,  the  sulphato-tricarbonate  of  lead, 
earthy  black  silver-ore,  silver  glance,  red  silver,  and 
of  both  the  carbonates  of  copper  associated  \vith  galena 
in  deeper  parts  of  the  lode  towards  the  south-south- 
west; as  w^ll  as  the  quantities  of  earthy  black  silver- 
ore  mixed  with  the  chloride  of  silver  above  the  sea- 
level,  and  of  silver  glance  and  of  copper-pyrites  inter- 
mingled with  earthy  black  silver-ore  at  greater  depths 
on  the  north-north-east,  are  in  all  cases  very  small. 

Although  all  the  sulphurets  of  lead  are  more  or  less 
argentiferous,  and  rich  bunches  of  silver-ore  have  been 
obtained  at  intervals,*  the  metallic  minerals  are,  in 
general,  so  thinly  scattered  through  their  matrix,  that 


the  twenty  fathoms  level  the  lead,  which  in  the  levels  abore  had  existed  as  car- 
bonate, seemed  to  have  altered  its  state  to  the  snlphnret.  At  the  thirty, 
nearly  the  same  ore  was  found,  except  that  a  proportion  of  antimony  entered 
into  its  composition.  At  the  forty  this  ore  shows  a  small  proportion  of  mby 
silver  a  sample  of  which  produced  {0009704  its  weight]  317  ounces  of  silver  to 
the  ton  of  ore.  A  branch  of  galena,  continuous  to  15  or  16  fathoms,  produced 
40  per  cent.  [0*40]  of  lead,  and  37  ounces  [0*001133]  of  silver  per  ton  of  ore. 
At  the  fifty  weft,  (he  lode  is  divided  into  two  branches,  the  north  branch  carried 
pyrites  and  silver." 

JoHKBOK  &  yzvTAV,  Report  on  the  Sark  Mvmm  (1842),  pp.  1—2. 

The  argentiferous  lead  **  ores  produced  from  20  to  86  per  oent.  [0*20 — 0*85] 
of  lead  and  from  [0*000918— 0-003673  their  weight]  30  to  120  ounces  of  silver 
to  the  ton  of  ore." 

Frincb,  ComwaU  Geol  Trans,  vi.  p.  102;  abridged.    Ante,  p.  121,  Note. 

At  Chaiiarcillo  the  salts  of  silver  often  extend  to  depths  far  greater  than  the 
bottom  of  Sark'a  Hope,'  but  they  are  much  more  abundant  in  the  shallower  than 
in  the  deeper  parU  of  the  lodes.  Ante,  pp.  90—3,  97— 100,— 11,— 16— 18,— 
20—1;  Tobies  III.  IV. 


*  A  sample  of  ore  obtained  some  54  fathoms  Arom  the  surface  yielded  at  the 
rate  of  (0*016225  its  weight)  530  Troy  ounces  of  silver  per  ton. 
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— from  the  difficulty  of  (dressing)  separating  them — 
they  have  been  sold  at  low  rates.* 

The  ores  of  silver  prevail  in  the  north-north-eastern 
— whilst  those  of  lead  abound  in  the  south-south- 
western— parts  of  the  lode^  and  both — conforming,  in 
some  measure,  to  the  foliated  structure  of  the  adjoining 
( Country)  rock — shoot '[  towards  the  north-north-east. 
Below  a  certain  point  in  this  line  of  their  endlong  dip, 
therefore,  the  ores  of  lead  are — like  their  analogues  in 
the  great  lead-mines  of  Brittany — overlaid  by  those  of 
silver.J 

Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  various  ores 
of  silver,    neither    native-silver,§    nor  ore  of    either 


*  Large  quantities  of  the  lode  from  shallow  parts  of  the  mine, — merely  freed 
from  imbedded  masses  of  barren  quarts, — were  sold  at  £5  :  10  :  0  per  ton. 

During  thirteen  months  past  the  ore  has  been  sold  at  an  average  price  of  £10 
per  ion,— Report  of  the  Sark  Mining  Company  (16th  October,  1839),  p.  1. 

t  Tregaskis,  Report  of  CamwaU  Polytechnic  Society,  iy.  pp.  95 — 6.  Henwood, 
Edin.  New  Phil,  Journal^  xzii.  p.  157  ;  Cornwall  Geol,  TVotit.,  v.  pp.  41^  54, 
87«,  129,— 93;  VI.  p.  145;  Ante.^p,  122,215,— 16,— 59,— 63,— 4,— 9,— 70,— 8, 
—82,-3,  819,— 23.— 6,— 82,  437—8. 

I  "  Le  mineral  d'argent  occupe  la  region  sup^rieure  du  filon  de  Huelgoat :  il 
fait  suite  au  mineral  de  plomb^  avec  leqoel  il  se  confond  k  la  ligne  de  contact. 
•  •  *  L* argent  se  trouve  &  trois  6tats  diffdrents  dans  le  mineral  de  Huelgoat ; 
k  r6tat  de  chloro-bromure,  I'argent  natif  et  de  sulfure  plombo-cuprif^re.  Les  deux 
premiers  de  ces  min^rauz  paraissent  6tre  plus  r^pandas  que  le  troisi^me :  on  les 
rencontre  particuli^rement  k  la  crdte  du  massif  argentif^re,  sur  tout  I'^tendue  de 
Tezploitation." 

Pbrnollst,  Annalee  dee  Minee,  4me  S4rie,  z.  p.  420.    Ante,  p.  104. 

{  Pryce,  Mineraloyia  Cornybieneie,  p.  50«  Jars,  Voyagee  JdktaUurgiquee,  n.  pp* 
101,-21,  380,— 3,— 93,  402,-96.  De  Boumon,  Journal  de  Physique,  zziv.  pp» 
204,-11.  Sohreiber,  Ibid,  p.  385.  Kirwan,  Mineralogy,  p.  211.  Hitchins, 
PhU,  Trane,,  zci.  p.  159.  Daubulsson,  Dee  Mines  de  Freiberg,  in.  pp.  58, 210, 
— 11.  Alez.  Brongniart,  Minirahgie,  ii.  p.  257.  De  Thury,  Joumaidee  Minee, 
zz.  pp.  83—4,  90, — 5, — 7.  Berger,  Oeol,  Trane.  i.  p.  171.  De  Humboldt,  New 
Spain,  III.  pp.  156,-94,  221,^9,-30.  Wm.  Phillips,  Geol.  Trane.,  ii.  p.  152; 
Mineralogy  (Third  Edition),  pp.  285,— 8.  Lysons,  Cornwall,  ccz.  Polwhele, 
Cornwall,  iv.  p,  134.    C.  S,  Gilbert,  ComtcaU,  i.  p,  218.    Caine,  Cornwall  Geol, 
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cobalt  *  or  nickel^f  has  ever  been  observed  in  the 
mine. 

( — 4  B.)  The  Copper-lode  differs  but  h'ttle  from  the 
Lead-lode^  either  in  the  nature  of  its  earthy  ingredi- 
ents or  in  the  proportions  of  the  iron-ores  it  contains. 
At  a  depth  of  forty-four  fathoms,  however,  it  is  slightly 
veined  and  spotted  with  copper-pyrites. 

(5.)  The  Lead-lode  intersects,  but  does  not  (heave) 
displace,  the  Copper- lode. 


Trtmt,,  X.  pp.  121—- 4;  n.  pp.  106,^13,-20.  Berthier,  AnnaUa  des  Minet,  xv. 
p.  472.  Mobs,  Miiuralopy,  n.  p.  485.  Miehell,  Manual  of  Mineralogsf,  pp.  20-1 . 
Levy,  Dttcription  d*tme  collection  d$  Mineraux,  lU  pp.  321—2,-4—8.  Fox, 
Rtport  of  the  ComtDoU  Polytechnic  Society,  iv.  p.  92.  De  U  Beehe,  Report  on 
the  Qeohgy  of  ComwtUl,  &c.,  p.  613.  Braun,  Annalee  dee  Mine$,  Zme  S^rie, 
XYiiLpp.  148— 50»  Daubr6e,  Ibid,  4me  86rie,  it.  p.  259.  Domeyko,  Ihid,  4me 
S^rie,  XX.  p.  445.  Henwood,  ComtoaU  Geol.  Trane.^  t.  pp.  65,  109,-40,  269 ; 
Ante,  pp.  76,  90— 8,— 7— 121,  525.  Pernollet,  Annalee  dee  Uinee,  4me  S^rie, 
X.  p.  421.  Garbj,  Cornwall  Geol,  TVoim.,  tii.  p.  87.  Oregg  &  LetUom, 
Mineralogy,  pp.  240, — 4.    Salmon,  Mining  Maganne,  n.  83. 

*  Jars,  Voyagee  MitaUvrgiguee,  ix.  pp.  493, — 5, — 6.  De  Bournon,  Journal  de 
Phyeigue,  xxiv.  p.  204.  Schreiber,  Ibid,  p.  386.  Hitcbins,  PhU.  JVane,^  xcx. 
(1801),  p.  159.  De  Thurji  Journal  dee  Minee,  xx.  pp.  88,  90,-6.  Al«x. 
Brongniart,  Min4rdlogie,  ii.  pp.  118, — 20.  Vivian,  Cornwall  Geol,  TVotM.,  i.  pr. 
66.  Came,  Ihid,  pp.  122, — 4.  Beribier,  Annalee  dee  Minee,  rr,  p.  472.  Mobs, 
Mineralogy,  n.  p.  454«  Fbillips,  Mineralogy,  pp.  279 — 82.  Micbell,  Manual  of 
Mineralogy,  p.  52,  Lery,  Deecription  d*une  collection  de  Min4rauz,  ii.  pp.  824, 
— 8.  Fox,  Report  of  the  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society,  iy.  p.  92.  Brann, 
Annalee  dee  Minee,  3me  84rie,  xtiix.  pp.  148, — 50.  Daubr^e,  Ibid,  4me  S^rie, 
IV.  p.  249.  Henwood,  Cornwall  Geol.  Trane,,  v.  pp.  66,  478;  Ante,  pp.  121, 
526.  Garbj,  Cornwall  Geol.  Trane.,  Txi.  p.  87.  Gregg  &  Letsom,  Mineralogy, 
pp.  240,  302. 

t  De  Boumon,  Jotimal  de  Phytigue,  xxiv.  p.  212.  Schreiber,  Ibid,  p.  387. 
Kirwan,  Mineralogy,  pp.  241,-55.  De  Thury,  Journal  Dea  Minee,  xx.  pp.  83, 
90.  Alex.  Brongniart,  Min&ahgie,  ii.  p.  209.  Bertbier,  Annalee  det  Minee,  iT. 
p.  472.  Phillips,  Mifieralogy,  p.  283.  Braun,  Annalee  dee  Mine;  Sine  S^rie, 
XYiii.  pp.  149,-51.    Ante,  pp.  121,  526. 
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The  water  *  which  enters  the  mine  is  fresh  above* 
but  salt  below,  the  sea-level.f 

The  engines  stand  on  a  wild  cliff;  and  in  several  of 
the  drifts,  extended  beyond  it,  the  workmen  hear  over* 
head — even  in  fine  weather — the  dashing  of  the  waves 
and  the  grinding  of  the  pebbles. 


*  On  the  coasts  of  West  Cornwall  the  mine-water  is  generally  more  or  less 
salt.  Pryce,  Mineralogia  Comubienna,  p.  21.  Hawkins,  ComwaU  Oeol.  TVoiw., 
I.  p.  138.  Forbes,  Ihid,  n.  pp.  176,— 7,— 9.  Came,  Ibid,  u.  pp.  337,— 9,— 42, 
—3, — 4.    Hen  wood,  Ihid,  t.  pp.  12,  20,  66. 

At  40  fathoms  below  the  sea  in  Botallack  a  small  quantity  of  dear  fresh  water 
oosed  out  of  the  rook  at  one  spot,  whilst  all  the  water  around  it  was  salt.  As  long 
as  it  lasted  the  miners  collected  it  for  drinking ;  but  it  disappeared  in  course  of 
working  the  mine.— Fosbbs,  ComwaU  Geol,  Ihmt,,  n.  p.  177. 

•f  Ante,  ^.6^, 
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Notices  of  Copper  Mines  in  Ireland. 

The  ores  of  copper  occur  in  maDy  parts  of  Ireland  ; 
but  they  have  never  been  wrought  to  advantage  except 
in  rocks  of  the  Silurian,*!  Old  Red  Sandstone,;];  and 
Devonian,  or  Carboniferous,^  periods;  in  the  counties 
of  Wicklow,*  Waterford,t  Kerry,J  and  Cork.§ 

The  copper- bearing  rocks  of 

Wicklow, 
— which  have  been  more  extensively  mined  than  those 
in  any  other  part  of  Ireland, — stretch  from  Kilmacow, 
across  the  deep  Vale  of  Ovoca,  to  the  Aughrim  river,  1| 

•  Smyth,  Recordt  of  the  School  of  Minei,  i.  p.  370. 

t  Jukes  &  Du  Noyer,  Ea^lanation  to  aecompcmy  Sheets  167,  168, 178, 4r  179 
of  the  Maps,  and  Sheet  13  of  the  Lonffitudmal  Sections  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Ireland,  pp.  69,  82.  Jukes,  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
London,  xzxi.  pp.  323—4. 

X  Griffith,  General  Map  of  Ireland  to  acoompany  the  Report  of  the  RaUwty 
Commieeionert,  Haughton,  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Dublin,  vi.  p. 
206.  Jukes,  Explanatione  to  accompany  Sheet  184  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Ireland,  pp.  24—5,  37. 

§  Griffith,  Gener<il  Map  of  Ireland  to  accompany  the  Report  of  the  Railway 
Commiasionen.  Haughton,  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Dublin,  Yi.  p, 
227.  Jukes,  Kinahan,  Wynne,  &  Smyth,  Eaplanationi  to  accompany  Sheets 
191, 197,  4  198  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland,  pp.  7,  20,  30.  Jukes,  Notes 
for  a  comparison  between  the  Rocks  of  the  South  West  of  Ireland,  and  those  qf 
North  Devon,  and  Rhenish  Prussia,  p.  16. 

|]  **  Les  mines  de  cuivre  ont  6t^  reconnues  dans  une  ^tendue  de  7  milles  d' 
Ireland  (environ  14  kilometres  4-10)  (3)  du  nord-est,  au  sud-ouest  depuis  Kil- 
macr^a  jusqu'  il  la  montagne  de  Bally  Coage." 

Journal  des  Mines,  No.  zvi.  (1795)  p.  80. 

*'  In  the  county  of  Wicklow,  the  metalliferous  clay  slate  district  occupies  hut 
a  small  space,  heing  very  narrow  in  hreadth,  and  in  length  not  more  than  ten 
miles,  extending  from  Croghan  Kinshela  on  the  south,  through  the  townlands  of 
Knocknamohil  and  Ballymoneen,  Ballymurtagh,  Ballygahan,  and  Kilcashel, 
Cronebane  and  Tigrony,  Eilmacow  and  Connery,  towards  the  West  Aston 
range  on  the  north*" — Wbaybr,  Geol,  Trans.,  v.  pp.  207 — 8. 

**  The  clay  slates  which  form  the  principal  constituent  rock  of  the  county  of 
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some  nine  or  ten  miles  along  the  beds  of  slate,  which 
range  from  north-east  to  south-west,*  and  dip  towards 
the  south-east. 

Towards  the  north-west  certain  inferior  members  of 
the  metalliferous  series  are  interlaid  by  granular  beds 
of  felspar  and  hornblende.  These  are  succeeded  by 
mottled,  pale-blue  and  white,  fissile  slates,  thinly 
sprinkled  with  minute  crystals  of  iron-pyrites.  The 
principal  portions  of  the  formation  consist,  however, 
of  homogeneous,  dark-blue  and  variegated  clay-slate, 
of  silky  lustre ;  often  thinly  cloven  near  the  surface,  but 
always  of  thick-lamellar  structure  at  greater  depths.f 
This  sometimes  alternates  with  thin  layers  of  slightly- 
laminated,  yellowish  or  bluish-white,  argillaceous 
matter.     In  a  higher  part  of  the  system  a  few  thin, 


Wicklow  are  not,  as  a  whole,  remarkable  for  the  pretence  of  metallic  minerals, 
either  disseminated,  or  in  veins;  but  a  band  or  'channel'  of  about  600  fathoms 
in  width,  conrsing  from  the  north  flank  of  Croghan  Kinshela  for  about  9  miles 
in  the  direction  N.  40^  E.,  exhibits  at  interyals  a  variety  of  metallic  ores ;  which 
being  in  certain  spots  accumulated  in  larger  quantities  than  elsewhere,  have 
given  rise  to  the  long-continued  mining  operations  in  the  Yale  of  Ovoca." 

Smyth,  Recordt  of  the  School  of  Mines,  i.  p.  370. 

Mahon,  The  Mines  of  Wicklow,  p.  35. 

*  In  1840  the  magnetic  declination  at  Dublin  was  about  27°  80'  West. 

Llotd,  PhU.  Drans,,  oxxxix.  p.  208.    Sabdtb,  Ihid,  PI,  XIV, 

f  "  La  gangue  est  en  g6n6ral  Tesp^ce  de  schiste  argileuz  que  les  mineurs 
nomment  kiUas,  et  qui  est  tendre  et  lamellenz,  et  I'argile,  blanche  en  quelques 
endroits,  Jaune  ou  noire  en  d'autres." — Jcmmdl  dee  Mines,  No.  xyi.  p.  80. 

'*  In  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Avonmore  the  clay  slate  contains  some  thin  beds 
of  homstone  and  felspar  porphyry,  and  to  the  north-west  it  rests  upon  a  thick 
bed  of  greenstone,  that  encloses  a  bed  of  roofing  slate.  Beyond  the  greenstone, 
clay  slate  reappears  in  mass :  all  these  rocks  ranging  north-east  and  south-west, 
and  dipping  65°  to  the  south-east.  *  «  ♦ 

<*Cronebane  is  flanked  on  the  north-western  and  south-eastern  sides,  in 
Connery  and  Tigrony,  by  quarts  rook  which  varies  firom  granular  to  eompaot 
splintery,  and  abounds  in  contemporaneous  veins  of  pure  white  quarts.  The 
interval  is  occupied  in  part  by  pure  clay  slate,  but  principally  by  clay  slate  in 
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crumpled  and  fissile  layers,  of  glossy  black  hue,  afibrd, 
here  and  there,  traces  of  carbonaceous  matter.  Above 
these — in  Connorree  and  Tigrony  at  least — the  clay- 
slate  graduates  into  a  massive  siliceo-felspathic  rock. 

The  planes  of  cleavage  coincide  with  the  bedding 
of  the  rocks ;  as  well  in  their  north-easterly  and  south- 
westerly direction,  as  in  their  south-easterly  dip. 


almoit  eTery  stage  of  union  with  quarts  *  «%  *  which  graduates  at  length 
into  a  substance  which  has  all  the  characters  of  hornstone  and  even  of  flinty 
slate,  and  these  again  pass  by  a  series  of  gradations  into  pure  clay  slate ;  a 
progression  which  is  repeated  likewise  on  the  outer  flanks  of  the  quarts  rock. 
These  quartsose  varieties  of  clay  slate  abound  in  contemporaneous  Teins  of  pore 
quarts,  which  are  more  or  less  metalliferous.  *  ♦  % 

The  clay  slate  and  quartsose  slate  contain  subordinate  beds  of  what  are 
technically  called  ioft-ground.  As  far  as  explored  they  yary  from  three  to 
fonrteen  fathoms  in  width,  and  extend  to  an  uncertain  distance ;  but  some  hare 
been  traced  for  more  than  one  hundred  fathoms,  while  in  depth  they  generally 
become  more  compact  and  firm.  The  soft  ground  consists  of  tender  decomposing 
clay  slate,  varying  Arom  a  light  yellow  or  grey  to  a  deep  black  colour,  abounding 
in  pyritous  patches  *  ♦  «r  and  generally  accompanied  by  a  considerable  body 
of  greyish  or  yellowish  white  clay.  *  %  4t  The  slaty  rocks  (whose  general 
range  is  nearly  north-east  and  south-west^  and  dip  south-east  at  an  angle  of  65^) 
are  divided  into  great  beds,  by  parallel  seams  or  joints,  which  intersect  the  in- 
clined planes  of  the  clay  slate  at  right  angles  dipping  26^  towards  the  north- 
west. These  seams  are  open  fissures,  which  sometimes  will  admit  one  or  two 
fingers,  and  at  other  times  scarcely  the  blade  of  a  knife.  In  their  progress  they 
pass  uninterruptedly  through  all  the  beds  and  contemporaneous  veins  included 
in  the  slaty  rocks,  dividing  them,  and  sometimes  producing,  as  it  were,  a  sensible 
alteration  in  their  disposition.  This  tendency  towards  a  divirimi  into  horisontal 
beds  (independent  of  the  slaty  structure)  may  also  be  observed  in  several  parts 
of  the  district."    Wbavbb,  QmU.  Tratu,,  t.  pp.  214—16. 

**  The  slates  [in  this  neighbourhood],  which  from  the  fosiils  oeourring  near 
Bathdmm,  are  referred  to  the  lower  Silurian  period,  are  thinly  laminated,  and 
very  uniform  in  strike  and  dip,  though  differing  so  much  in  mineral  composition 
as  to  pass  through  many  gradations  of  argillaceous,  taloose,  felspathic,  and 
greenstone  slate.  Considered  under  a  general  aspeotf  the  homblendie  varieties 
occur  chiefly  on  the  lower  or  'lying  '  side  of  the  metalliferous  portion,  whilst 
the  hanging  side  is  occupied,  on  both  sides  of  the  Ovoca,  by  extensive  roughly 
bedded  masses  of  a  felstone,  or  siliceous  felspar  rock,  which  gives  rise  to  most 
of  the  precipitous  forms  between  the  Meeting  of  the  Waters  and  the  Wooden 
Bridge."— SxTTH,  lUcordi  of  the  School  of  Mines,  I.  pp.  370, 408. 

Mahon,  The  Mines  of  Wickhto,  pp.  35,  75. 
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The  most  noteworthy  portion  of  the  formation,  how- 
ever, is  (the  Sulphur-course)  a  metalliferous  band, 
which — with  few  interruptions — conforms,  in  both 
bearing  and  inclination,  to  the  schistose  structure  of 
the  adjoining  strata.* 


*  **  In  [the]  8oft  ground  are  contained  one  or  more  layera  parallel  to  each  other 
of  copper  pyrites,  or  mere  iron  pyrites,  varying  in  thickness,  and  sometimes 
acquiring  a  breadth  of  several  fathoms.  «  *  *  Thin  parallel  layers  of  ore 
are  interstratified  with  the  day-slate." — Wbaybr,  Geol,  Trans.,  v.  pp.  216-— 16. 

<•  The  metalliferous  contents,  of  this  remarkable  series,  are  disposed  in  several 
groups  of  straight  lines  presenting,  with  a  singular  degree  of  parallelism  most 
of  the  characteristics  of  bedded  or  stratified  masses,  such  as  their  conforma- 
bility  to  the  beds  of  the  slatey  rock  of  the  country,  their  freedom  from  vein- 
stone, from  '  vugs,'  and  from  crystalliied  minerals,  their  laminated  structure, 
and  the  gradual  blending,  in  most  cases,  of  their  ores  with  the  adjoining  strata. 
Tet  ♦  *  #  they  appear  to  cut  acroBS  the  strike  of  certain  beds." 

Shtth,  Eecordi  of  the  School  of  Minee,  z.  p.  392. 

**  In  the  Ovoca  district  the  bed-like  appearance  of  the  sulphur-course  is  com- 
plete."—Mahon,  The  Mines  of  Wickhw,  p.  73. 

"  Throughout  its  range  the  sulphur-course  has  the  same  underlie  as  the 
cleavage-planes  of  the  clay-slate  adjoining  it." 

John  Hodob,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  the  BdUymwiagh  Mines,  MSS. 

<*  Les  pyrites  [de  Fahlun]  sont  trds  varices ;  il  en  est  qui  sont  tr^s-riches  en 
cuivre,  avec  uugrain  tr^s-fin  et  serr4 ;  d'autres  qui  sont  purement  martiales, 
encore  qui  contiennent  du  fer  et  du  cuivre,  et  qui  ont  stride,  on  plut6t  d'une 
configuration  schisteuse,  comme  le  scKorc  avec  lequel  elles  sont  mdl^es." 

Jails,  Voyages  MHaUurgiques^  iii.  pp.  34, — ^, 

"  Le  terrain  de  transition  des  environs  de  Christiania  se  compose  g^n6ralement 
de  schiste  argileux,  quelquefois  alunifdre,  de  calcaire  et  de  grauwacke.  Des 
massifs  de  granite  et  de  syenite  s'el^vent  au  milieu  de  ce  terrain.  %  %  % 
Loin  du  granite  et  de  la  syenite,  les  couches  de  transition  ne  renferment  gudre 
d'autre  mineral  m€tallique  que  la  pyrite  de  fer ;  mais  en  general,  des  qu'elles 
s'approchent  du  granite,  elles  acqui^rent  des  charactdres  particuliers.  %  %  % 
C'est  aussi  prdcis^ment  ^  la  jonction  du  terrain  de  transition  avec  les  roches 
plutoniqaes,  que  se  trouvent  des  nombreuz  amas  mStallif^res,  «  «  #  .  Ces 
amas,  de  forme  tout  h  fait  irr^gulidre  s'6tendent  tantdt  dans  la  roche  plutonique, 
tantdt,  et  plus  fr^quemment,  dans  le  terrain  de  transition:  dans  ce  dernier  cas, 
lis  s'allongent  ordinairement  dans  le  sens  des  couches." 

Daubb^b,  Annates  des  Mines,  4me  S6rie,  ly.  pp.  282~3. 

The  mines  of  Rio  Tinto,  about  twelve  leagues  west  of  Seville,  are  wrought  in 
a  formation  of  clay-slate  traversed  by  dykes  of  porphyry,  and  it  is  near  the  con- 
tact of  the  schist  and  porphyry  that  the  deposits  of  ore  generally  occur.  The 
strike  of  the  slates  is  from  east  to  west,  and  the  dip  (except  where  disturbed  by 
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Its  width  varies  from  about  six  *^  to  more  than 
seventy  f  feet 


cruptWt  rockf)  north,  thfl  angle  Tarying  but  little  from  the  Tertieal*  The  mi 
of  mineral  are  usualljr  lenticular,  and  haTe  the  tame  etrike  as  the  rocks  they 
trayerse.  They  are  sometimes  entirely  imbedded  in  the  porphyry,  at  others 
entirely  in  the  slate ;  but  most  frequently  the  porphyry  forms  the  northern  wall* 
and  the  slates  the  southern  one  of  the  deposit. 

Thoxas,  Noiei  m  the  MinM  of  Bio  Timio  (abridged),  pp.  8—4 ; 
Mining  and  SmelUnff  MagagmB^i.  p.  118. 

«  The  Rammelsberg  mountain,  situate  near  Goslar,  is  composed  of  the  three 
lowest  members  of  the  DeTOnian  formation  of  the  Hars— the  WiBsenbach  slate, 
the  Cdleeola  slate,  and  the  Bpirifera  sandstone.  Here,  however,  their  order  is 
rerersed.  the  Wissenbaoh  slate  being  the  lowest  and  the  Spirifera  sandstone 
the  uppermost  member  of  the  series.  The  celebrated  deposit  of  pyrites  is  sitn- 
ated  in  the  Wissenbaeh  slate,  which  forms  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  which 
here  consists  of  true  clay  slate,  very  generally  used  for  roofing  purposes.  AboTA 
Ooilar  the  well-deflned  oleaTage  is,  as  a  rule,  crossed  at  an  acute  angle  by  a  not 
yery  perfectly-defined  stratification.  Whilst  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Keppel 
Valley  this  dlTergenoe  between  the  oleayage  and  the  stratification  seems  to  be 
the  rule,  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  obserred  at  Rammelsberg.  There,  on  the 
contrary,  not  only  does  the  large  pyrites  deposit  generally  coincide  with  the 
cleaTage,  but  a  sone  of  OrihoctratUet  and  Ooniatitet  found  under  the  pyrites 
is  also  parallel  to  the  cleavage.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  in  the  Bammels- 
berg,  as  far  as  it  consists  of  Wissenbaeh  slate,  the  cleavage  and  stratification 
coincide.  «  ♦  *  The  body  of  ore  strikes  between  hours  4  and  5  (E.  16^ — 30** 
N.)  and  its  dip  varies,  but  is  mostly  at  an  angle  of  iS°  S.8.E.  Its  length  on  the 
line  of  its  direction  also  varies,  and  decreases  in  depth,  The  width  of  the  un- 
divided mass  is  reckoned  from  35  to  40  fathoms ;  but  at  a  depth  of  62  fathoms, 
it  separates  into  two  branehei,  one  of  which  wedges  out  at  a  depth  of  82  fathoms 
in  the  hanginff'WaU^  whilst  the  principal  hranoh^  on  the  foot'tDoU^  goes  to  a  gpreater 
depth.''— VoH  COTTA,  Berg-ynd  HiUfm,  Zeit,  No.  45, 1864.  Mining  and  Smelting 
Mdffoxine,  Yii.  (1865),  pp.  151 — 4. 

Henwood,  CcmwaU  Gecl,  TVofw.,  Ti.  p.  144 ;  London^  Edinburgh^  and  Dubiin 
Phil.  Moff,,  3rd  Series,  xzT^  p.  344;  AnU,  pp.  187,  207. 

«  TaiU  XVII L 

t "  There  occurred  [in  Connary],  some  years  ago,  a  *  bunch '  of  ore  72  feet  in 
width."— SmrxH,  Records  of  the  School  of  Minet,  I.  p.  383. 

"  Unquestionably  the  most  remarkable  Ipde  [lq  Ballymurtagh]  now,  is  the 
'  Great  North  Lode.'  On  the  surface  of  the  hill  *  *  *  appears  a  large  bed  of 
gossan,  composed  of  brown  hematite  iron,  which  reaches  the  enormous  width 
of  100  feet.  This  gossan,  which  is  an  excellent  iron  ore  52  per  cent,  produce, 
worth  I5e.  or  16«.  per  ton,  has  been  worked  as  a  quarry.   »  *  * 

**  At  the  eighteen-fathom  level  the  '  Pond  lode '  is  found  to  be  seventy  feet 
wide."  Mahozt,  The  Mines  of  Wicklow,  pp.  51—2. 
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Earthy  brown  iron-ore,  sparingly  interfoliated  with 
slate,  is  its  chief  ingredient  to  a  depth — of  seven 
fathoms  at  Cannorree  *  on  the  N.E. ; — of  a  few  feet  in 
one  bed  but  of  sixteen  fathoms  in  another  at  Bally- 
murtagh'[  on  the  S.W.; — and  still  deeper  at  Qrone- 
haneX  midway  between  Connorree  and  Ballymurtagh. 

In,  and  immediately  beneath,  the  (gossan)  earthy 
brown  iron-ore,  towards  the  N.E.,  small  quantities  of 
galena  are,  now  and  then,  associated  with  minute 
proportions  of  silver,  and  sometimes  mixed  with  either 
blende,  the  sulphuret  of  antimony,  eardiy  black  copper* 
ore,  vitreous  copper,  copper-pyrites,  or  iron-pyrite8,§ 

•  Table  XrilL 

t  **  The  Sttlphnr-coune  afforded  large  quantities  of  yellow  oopper-ore  cloee  to 
the  surface  in  Ballymurtagh  and  BaUygaJuthi  but  the  back  of  our  G^eat  North 
Sulphur-course,  for  about  sixteen  fathoms  in  depth,  is  composed  of  the  peroxide 
of  iron." — John  Hodob,  Eea.,  M8S. 

X  **  In  some  parts  of  its  course  this  bed  did  not  produce  copper  ore  till  nearly 
at  the  depth  of  forty  fathcmis  Arom  the  surface,  the  upper  part  consisting  princi- 
pally of  a  brown  indurated  oxide  of  iron." — Wbaybr,  OeoL  TVons.,  y.  p.  216. 

i  **  In  sinking  the  shafts  at  Crone-Bawn  the  first  mineral  met  with  is  an  iron- 
stone. Beneath  this  they  arrive  at  a  lead  ore,  which  seems  mix'd  with  the  clay, 
yet  yields  a  large  quantity  of  lead  and  some  silver.  Under  this  lies  a  rich  rocky 
silyer-ore,  which  sparkles  brightly,  and  yields  seyenty  five  ounces  of  pure  silrer 
out  of  a  ton  of  ore,  beside  a  great  quantity  of  fine  lead.  Having  pierced  some 
lathoms  thro'  this,  they  arriTe  at  the  eopper  ore,  which  is  very  rich." 

HwBT,  PhiL  Trans,,  xltii.  (1751—2),  p.  601. 

**  C<mnery  contains  a  bed  of  ore  about  four  feet  thick,  consisting  of  a  fine 
grained  intermixture  of  galena,  grey  ore  of  antimony,  and  blende,  with  pyrites 
of  copper,  iron,  and  arsenic.  «  •  •  A  similar  compound  occurs  in  the  •  •  ♦ 
upper  [part  of]  Cronebane." — Wbatbb,  Geo/.  TVoiif.,  y.  p.  216. 

A  newly  discoTered  lode,  or  bed  of  sulphur  ore,  in  the  Ballymurtagh  district, 

oontained  a  maskive  mineral,  of  leaden  colour  with  a  tinge  of  brown.    Its  specific 

gravity  was  4*4966 ;  but  it  exhibited  numerous  intermixed  particles  of  yellow 

iron  pyrites. 

On  its  analysis  the  following  results  were  obtained  :— 

BUulphuret  of  Iron, JP«  fie, 24*92 

Sulphuret  of  Iron Fe  S,     9*33 

Sulphuret  of  Lead Pb  S,    19*13 

Sulphuret  of  Zinc,     Zn  S,     46*62 

100* 
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and,  as  in  other  places  under  similar  conditions,* 
occasionally  with  more  than  one  of  them.  At  greater 
depths,  the  brown  ore  is,  in  some  measure,  replaced  by 
argillaceous  matter,  and  yet  deeper  the  ores  of  lead, 
zinc,  and  antimony  gradually  disappear.!   Still  down- 


Negleoting  the  iron  pyrites^  which  is  obyiouily  a  mechanical  intermizture,  the 
reiidaal  oonititaents  are  very  accurately  expressed  by  the  formultB 

F0  5  -f  P5  S  +  6  Zn  S. 
Apjork,  Journal  of  the  Qeol  Soc.  of  Dublin,  T.  p.  184  (Abstract). 
**  At  Berggieshiibel  in  Saxony,  deposits  of  this  order,  containing  magnetic  iron, 
copper  ores,  sine  blende,  galena,  with  garnet,  quarts,  ftc,  follow  very  regularly 
the  strike  and  dip  of  the  enTlroning  day-slates,  the  latter  Tarylng  from  15*^  to 
90**  to  the  north-east.  Near  the  surface  were  found  in  place  of  the  aboTe^  red 
and  brown  ores  of  iron,  with  barytas." 

Smtth,  Beeordt  of  the  School  of  Mtnee,  i.  p.  392. 

Analyses  of  ores  from  Connorree  and  [of  blue-stone  from]  the  Pary't  mine.— 


Lead 

Bilver 

Zinc    • 

Copper    r«  .•••••• « 

Iron    

Sulphur  •• . .  • S7'2 

Alumina     ••••        8* 

Silex   ^ 

Water  and  loss 2*7 


Cbwioi'i'M. 

IS-     

.......       16- 

•  ..••••  a  trace. 

17*     ., 

34-3 

6*1  

1-6 

21*     

11-9 

87*2   

29-8 

100-  100* 

HSSb  of  the  late  Pbbcxval  Norton  Joukbon,  Esa.,  F.B.8.|  F.G.S. 

•  "  Dans  la  contr^e  de  Christiania  «  «  *  on  y  a  trouT6  les  substances 
min6rales  suivantes :  fer  oxydul^,  fer  pyriteux,  galine  argentifSre,  blende,  pyrite 
de  cuivre,  cobalt  gris,  fer  arsenical,  bismuth  sulfur6,  molybd^ne  sulfurS,  cobalt 
oxyd^,  &c."— DAUBB.&B,  Annales  dee  Mmee,  4me  S^rie,  xv.  p.  283. 

'*  The  ore  [of  Rio  Tinto]  is  essentially  iron  pyrites,  but  is  accompanied  by  a 
small  per-oentage  of  copper  pyrites  and  some  silex,  say  one  or  two  per  cent. ; 
galena  and  blende  are  idso  found  in  small  quantities." 

Thomas,  Notes  on  the  Minee  of  Rio  Tinto,  p.  4. 
**  At  Kammelsberg  the  mass  of  the  deposit  consists  of  sulphur  pyrites,  with 
but  a  small  admixture  of  copper  pyrites.    In  some  localities,  howcTer,  oopper 
pyrites,  galena,  and  blende  are  frequent ;  sometimes  eyen  predominating." 

YoM  CoTTA,  Berg-und  Hutten,  Zeit.  No.  45,  1864.    Mining  and  Smelting 
Moffozine,  vii.  (1866),  p.  167. 

t  Ante^  p.  646,  Note  § . 
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ward  the  earthy  black  copper-ore  is  mostly  determined 
towards  the  (foot-wall)  N.W.,  whilst  the  iron-pyrites 
generally  approaches  the  (hanging-wall)  S.E.  side.* 
At  the  deepest  point  hitherto  attained  in  this  direction, 
however,  iron-pyrites  and  slaty  clay  prevail  for  the 
entire  width ;  but,  notwithstanding  small  masses  and 
short  narrow  veins  of  copper-pyrites  occur  at  intervals, 
— all  trace  of  separate  bedding  has  disappeared.* 

Towards  the  S.W.  earthy  brown  iron-ore  forms  a 
crust,  of  inconsiderable  thickness,  on  the  surface  of  the 
Sulphur-course ;  f   but  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred 


•  Table  XVIII. 

On  the  Sulphur-coarse  the  peroxide  of  iron  disappears  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  surface ;  but  on  the  Great  North  Sulphur-course — a  parallel  bed,  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-flve  fathoms  distant,  towards  the  N.W,— it  has  been  largely 
worked  to  a  depth  of  sixteen  fathoms.  The  oxide  iron  oyerlies  yellow  copper- 
ore  mixed  with  iron  pyrites  in  the  former,  and  iron  pyrites  sprinkled  and  yeined 
with  yellow  copper  ore  in  the  latter ;  but  earthy  black  copper  ore  has  been  of 
rare  occurrence  in  Ballymurtagh  and  Ballygahan. 

John  Hodob,  Esq.,  MSS.  (Abridged.) 

"  The  back  of  the  north  lode  is  characterised  by  a  bed  of  brown  hsematite, 
of  which  an  aTerage  specimen  gaye — 

Peroxide  of  iron 74-37 

Clay  and  Silica 11- 

Water    r...     14*12 

Yolatile  matter  and  loss     ..••«•..      0-51 


•  »» 


100 

Hauohton,  JcumtU  of  the  Oeol.  Soe.  of  Dublin,  y.  p.  281. 

t  At  Ballymurtagh  "  the  surface  has  been  marked  by  huge  projecting  masses 
of  *  gossan '  or  hydrous  peroxide  of  iron.  *  «  *  The  great  metidliferous* 
deposit  •  *  *  consists,  at  a  small  depth  from  the  surface,  of  12  feet  in  width 
of  granular  iron  pyrites,  of  a  pale  colour,  altogether  free  from  gangue  or  yein- 
Btone.  %  %  % 

<*  About  120  fathoms  to  the  north  of  the  principal  yein,  large  masses  of 
*  gossan  *  composed  chiefly  of  fragments  of  slatey  rock  cemented  by  brown  ox- 
ide of  iron,  had  long  ago  induced  the  commencement  of  mining  operations.  It 
is,  however,  only  within  the  last  three  years,  that  more  efficient  trials  have  been 
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and  twenty-five  fathoms  on  the  N.W.  the  Cheat  North 
Sulphur-course — a  parallel  band  of  great  width  yet 
unrecognized  in  other  parts  of  the  district — is  rich  in 
the  same  mineral,  to  a  depth  of  sizt^n  fathoms.* 
Earthy  black  ore — of  which  gossan  is  an  ordinary 
matrix,  as  well  in  many  another  copper  region  f  as  in 
the  N.E.  of  this — is  an  uncommon  ingredient  in  the 
S.W.;  whilst  of  vitreous  copper,  galena,  grey  antimony, 
and  blende,  which  had  been  sometimes  obtained  in 
Connorree  and  East  Cronebane^  no  trace  has  been  yet 
discovered  at  either  Ballytnurtagh  or  Balfygahan. 
The  portions  which  immediately  succeed  the  brown 
iron-ore,  in  both  metalliferous  beds,  consist  mostly  of 
copper-pyrites  and  iron-pyrites;  but — although  the 
former  is,  perhaps,  rather  more  plentiful  in  the 
Sulphur-course  than  in  the  North'Course,X — no  con- 
siderable part  of  either  is  of  uniform  composition. 
Notwithstanding  the  Great  North-course  and  vari- 


crowned  with  the  suoeess  of  discoyering  a  pandlel  eoarte  of  iron  pTrites  of 
markable  eise  and  eolidity,  •  «  «r  the  breadth  of  the  new  lode  averaging  24 
feet"  Smttk,  BMord$  ofi4he  School  of  Mint,  i.  p.  872—3. 

**  The  surface  of  the '  Sulphur  course '  is  marked  with  great  masses  of  *  gossan.' 
Near  the  surface  tiie  sulphur  is  twelve  feet  wide,  and  this  width  increases  with 
the  depth,  in  the  limit  of  about  eighty  fathoms  from  the  surface, 

<*  About  120  fathoms  north  of  the  '  Sulphur  course '  a  bed  of  *gossan  ^  of  100 
feet  in  width  is  eueceededi  at  between  20  and  30  fathoms  in  depth,  by  the  ordi- 
nary sulphur  ore."  Hahok,  2^  Mines  of  Wicklow,  p.  50. 

•    *  Ante,  p.  547f  Note  f* 

t  Pryce,  Mineralogia  Cormdfieneis,  p.  88.  Henwood,  CormoaU  Goal,  TVaiw., 
y.  p.  205.  Whitney,  Metallic  Wealth  of  the  United  Statet,  p.  322,  Ansted, 
Quarterlif  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  xii.  p.  149;  xiu.  pp.  241,— 8,— 9. 

%  '*  This  formation  yields  annually  about  30,000  tons  of  iron-pyrites  containing 
about—  0*340  its  weight  of  sulphur,  and 

0*005         „  copper." 

John  Hodob,  Esq.  (1867),  M8S. 
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ous  distant  portions  of  the  Sulphur-course  crop  out  at 
different  elevations;*  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  both 
at  Connorree  on  the  N.E.  and  at  Ballymurtagh  on  the 
S.W./  become  predominant  ores  on  nearly  the  same 
horizon-t 

But,  beside  the  ores  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and 
antimony,  traces  of  virgin  silver  and  of  native  copper 
have  been  observed  occasionally;  and  microscopic 
particles  of  gold  are  thinly  sprinkled  through  many  — 
if  not  through  all — parts  of  both  the  Sulphur  courses. 

At  Connorree  small  proportions  of  gold  have  been 
obtained  as  well  from  silvery  lead-ore  near  the  surface, 
as  from  the  pyrites  at  greater  depths.;]: 

In  East  Oronebane  shallow  parts  of  the  Sulphur^ 
course  have  afforded  threads  of  auriferous  silver.^ 

At  Ballymurtagh  gold  is  associated  with  the  earthy 
brown  iron-ore  which  abounds  in  the  upper  portions 
of  both  the  Sulphur-courses;    but  the  only  reliable 

*  The  Sulphur-ooune  crops  out  at  Connorree  •• . .  about  790  feet  above  the  sea; 

M  i>  BaUymurtagh    „    480  ,, 

The  QrBa$  North  y  -^^ 

8uitkitr'€our»e..l  "  »»  «    ®""  »» 

SxTTH,  Plana  and  Seetioni  of  the  Ovoea 


t  At  Cannorr^  th«  MJoJ«»/  on  th.  Sh^pAur-  j  ^  ^^^  ^^  feet  .1>ot.  the  •.•, 

„  BaUymurtagh  the  outcrop  of  the  Sulphur  I  .  o^ 

oouree J        "      *^"  »  5 

M  „  the  16-fm«  level  on  the  Greai  \  4«a 

North  SulpkwMxurw   .. '       "      *^"  " 

Ihid. 

X  Journal  dee  Mmest  No.  zn.  (1795)  p.  82.  Smyth*  Seeorde  of  the  School  of 
Minee,  l.  p.  889.    Mahos,  The  Mines  of  Wicklow,  p,  68.    Poetea. . 

{  '*  Towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a  brown  indurated  oxide  of  iron, 
which  formed  the  upper  part  of  a  metalliferous  bed  in  the  higher  grounds  of 
Oronebane,  was  found  to  contain  minutely  disseminated  native  silver,  sometimes 
in  extremely  slight  filaments,  but  generally  in  particles  quite  imperceptible  to 
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analysis  shows  that  it  averages  less  than  (0*000010  the 
weight)  one-third  of  an  ounce  to  the  ton  of  vein-stone* 
The  more  deeply*seated  pyritous  parts  of  both  forma* 
tions  are  also  auriferous,  but  in  a  still  smaller  degree.* 
Earthy  matter  is  much  more  abundant  near  the 
sides  t  than  in  the  middle  of  the  Sulphur-course.     At 


the  eye.  The  silTer  was  extracted  hjr  fusion  with  lead,  and  inbaequent  cupel- 
lation.  It  oontained  about  thirty  grains  of  gold  in  the  ounce  equiralent  to 
(0*0626  its  weight)  6J  per  cent,  and  hence,  the  auriferous  siUer  commonly 
sold  for  half  a  guinea  an  ounce*  Articles  made  from  both  the  metals  so  ex- 
tracted are  in  the  possession  of  a  family  in  the  county." 

WbJlYBK,  Qeol.  Trmu.,  T.  p.  213. 

Smyth,  lUeordt  of  the  School  of  Mines,  i.  pp.  380,-9.  Mahon,  The  Mmee 
of  Wiekhwt  pp.  57, 63. 

•  In  1864  a  considerable  quantity  of  ^osfon — [carefully  selected  from  shallow 
parts  of  the  Great  North  Sulphur  •course  in  Ballymurtagh]  —was  submitted  to 
operation  in  two  machines  then  newly  inrented  for  washing  gold*  The  results 
reported  to  have  been  obtained  were— 

tathellntmaehliie  ••• atthsrataof   17    IS   (0*000087  iti  weight)  of  goM  par  toe 

„     •«»Bd     , „  7    18    (0-000011        „        )      „         ^'i 

„        „         „  another  experlaient,    „  more  than  an  ounoa    ••••....    „        „     . 

The  Directors  of  the  [Wicklow  Copper  Mines]  Company  having  little  confi- 
dence In  such  conflicting  results  from  the  Tcry  same  ore,  placed  other  samples 
of  it  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Apjohn,  H.D.,  F.B.S.,  M.E.I.A.,  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  whose  analysis  showed  much  smaller  proportions  of  gold  than 
the  lowest  of  those  reported  by  the  mechanists. 

Other  experiments  were  afterwards  made  at  the  mine  under  advice  from  the 
late  Mr.  Bvan  Hopkins,  P.O. 8.,  but  the  results  obtained  were  even  smaller  than 
those  of  Professor  Apjohn.  •  •  • 

Gold  is  sprinkled  through  the  iron-pyrites  in  both  the  Sulphur-courses;  but 
the  proportion  is  even  smaller  than  in  the  gossan.  *  %  ^t 

John  Hodob,  Esq.,  MSS.  (Abridged.) 

t  *'  The  pyrites  does  not  appear  to  occur  in  a  regular  lode  or  vein  with  definite 
walls,  but  to  be  diffused  through  the  slate  which  forms  the  country  in  beds,  which 
are  stratified  conformably  wiUi  the  slate  itself;  it  does  not  occur  pure,  but  inti- 
mately mixed  with  the  slate." 

Havohton,  Journal  of  the  Gtol,  Soc.  of  Dyblin,  v.  p.  280. 

*'  The  great  metalliferous  formation  «  •  «  [is]  not  bounded  by  distinct 
walls,  but  ceases  by  gradual  interlamination  with  the  clay-slate.  •  *  « 

*^  A  large  proportion  of  pyrites  is  left  unworked,  in  consequence  of  its  being 
too  much  mingled  with  other  substances  to  be  available  by  the  processes  at 
present  employed."— Smtth,  Records  of  the  School  qf  Mines,  I,  pp.  372,-91. 
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intervals,  however,  slices  (horses*)  of  clay-slate,  oc* 
casionally  many  fathoms  in  length  and  height,  but 
often  merely  a  few  inches,t  though  sometimes  several 
feet,  in  thickness, — as  at  Bunna  in  Kumaon,j;  Morro 
Velho^  in  Brazil,  and  at  the  Bucking ham^^  as  well  as 
at  the  Gamett  and  Moselej/j^  mines  in  Virginia — 
interlie  the  ore,**  but  such  subordinate  layers  often  en- 
close crystalline  granules  of  the  neighbouring  minerals. 
Several  well-marked  lines  of  structure  divide  the 
metalliferous  deposit  into  slightly  undulating  beds 
(c^wft^ff  ),  somewhat  differing — but  rarely  exceeding 
a  foot — in  thickness.  In  each  of  these — as  in  the 
formation  generally — the  argillaceous  ingredients  are 
less  plentiful  near  the  middle  than  towards  the  sides. 
To  certain  depths  much  of  the  ore — like  the  rock 
which  alternates  with  it — is  so  fissile  that— even  in 
course  of  extraction — it  cleaves  into  plates  no  thicker 

•  Henwood,  ComwaU  Geok  TVofw.i  T.  pp.  211,-29. 

t  '*  At  BaUymnrtagh  «  *  *  eztensiTe  workings  carried  on  by  the  '  old  men  * 
on  the  copper  lode  were  dirided  4k  «  *  by  laminae  of  slates  ♦  «  4k  only  a  few 
inches  thick  ftom  ezcayations  in  progress  on  the  '  sulphur- course/  where  the 
latter  was  yery  wide."— Sictth,  B&oorda  of  the  School  of  Mines,  L  p.  875,  F^ 
12.— Mahon,  The  Mmet  of  Wi<Mow,  p.  92.    Tabie  XVIII, 

%  Ante,  1^.20, 

i  Hid,  p.  191. 

I  Ihid,  p.  878. 

T  Ibid,  p.  881. 

—  Table  XVIII. 

•ff  Pryoe,  Mineraloffia  Comubiensia,  p,  99.  Werner,  New  Theory  of  the 
formation  of  Veins,  p.  83.  Weayer,  Qeol.  Drane^,  v.  p.  215.  Fox,  Beport  of 
the  Royal  ComwaU  Polytechnic  Society,  ly.  p.  89.  De  la  Beche,  lUport  of  the 
Geology  of  ComwaU,  &o.,  p.  339.  Henwood,  ComwaU  Oeol,  Trane.,  y.  p.  179, 
201 ;  Ante,  pp.  85,  438, — 68.  Daubr^e,  Annalee  dee  Mines,  4me  86rie,  ly.  p. 
238.  Smyth,  Records  of  the  School  of  Mines,  i.  p.  383.  Mahon,  The  Mines  of 
Wickhw,  p.  61. 
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than  roofing'slates,*  and  exfoliates  on  the  slighest 
exposure;  but  Btill  deeper  this  character  gradually 
disappears.')'  The  confronting  sides  of  many  longi- 
tudinal partings  —  although  often  uneven  —  present 
ficored,  but  glossy,  faces  of  (flucan)  unctuous  clay. 
Of  the  striae  short  portions  may  be,  here  and  there, 
straight  and  parallel ;  but  for  the  most  part  they  are 
crooked  and  divergent.  On  opposite  sides  of  the 
same  beds,  indeed,  they  dip,  not  only  at  divers  angles. 


*  **  The  tulphnr-ore  of  OToca  U  easily  split  into  slices  as  large  and  thin  as 
the  best  Cornish  roofing-slates ;  their  planes  of  cleavage  coinciding,  in  both  dip 
and  direction,  with  those  of  the  adjoining  (Country)  slate-rocks.'* — Hbnwood, 
Proceeimff9  of  the  Royal  Owloffieal  Society  of  CormoaUt  9th  Oct,  1840;  WgU 
Briion,  16th  Oct.,  1840 ;  Mining  Journal,  24th  Oct.,  1840. 

*'  It  may  eten  be  remarked  of  the  masses  or  *  cobs '  of  ore  brought  to  the 
•Qiface,  that  when  struck  with  a  hammer  they  have  no  tendency  to  break  with 
the  usual  fracture  4k  •  #  but  split  in  the  direction  of  the  lamination." 

Smtth,  Recordt  of  the  School  of  Mines,  i.  p.  872. 


"  In  the  Oroca  district  the  *  %  %  ore  does  not  break  with  the  fracture  of 
ordinary  copper  or  iron-pyrites,  but  splits  up  like  any  other  tough  schist ;  it  has 
quite  a  differentappearance  when  looked  at  along  the  plane  of  the  bedding,  or 
across  that  plane,  and  the  richest  qualities  pass  gradually,  and  by  imperceptible 
changes,  Jirtt,  into  a  pyrites  containing  more  schisly  matter;  eecotid,  into  what 
is  called  by  the  miners  a  tulphury  kilftu,  containing  perhaps  60  per  cent,  of 
pyrites ;  and  lastly,  into  schist,  impregnated  with  less  and  less  sulphur,  until 
finally  that  mineral  disappears."— Mahon,  The  Mines  of  Wicklou>,  p.  73. 

**  At  Bammelsberg  the  deposit  of  sulphur  pyrites  «  «  «  seems  in  reality  to 
consist  of  several  more  or  less  lenticular  agglomerations  separated  one  from 
another  by  thin  strata  of  slate.  «  «  4t  The  general  parallelism  of  the  masses 
of  ore  with  the  cleavage  and  stratification  [of  the  rock]  is  in  favour  of  their 
contemporaneous  origin,  as  well  as  their  inner  texture,  for  in  the  compactness  of 
the  pyrites  there  is  very  generally  to  be  observed  a  distinct  layer-like  arrange- 
ment, running  parallel  with  the  cleavage  and  stratification,  •  4b  4k 

"  The  pyrites  deposit  of  the  Rammelsbcrg  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  insttsce. 
There,  are,  on  the  contrary  similar  deposits  at  Agordo,  SchmoUnits,  and  Fahlun." 

Von  Cotta  (Derg-und  HuUen,  Zeit.  No,  46,  1864),  Mining  and  SmsUinff 
Magazine,  Tii.  pp.  166— 6. 

t  Weaver,  Geol.  Trans,  v.  p.  214.    Ante,  p.  641. 
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but  sometimes  towards  different  points  of  the  compass.*^ 
Notwithstanding  small  local  flexures, — the  Sulphur- 
course^ — the  layers  of  slate  which  interlie  it, —  the 
subordinate  beds  into  which  it  is  divided, —  and  the 
slices  of  schistose  ore, — ^all — conforming  to  the  cleavage 
of  the  adjoining  (Country)  rocks— incline  towards  the 

Layers  of  pyrites,  often  less  than  an  inch  but  some« 
times  a  foot  in  thickness,  accompany  the  Sulphur-course 
tfithin  short  distances,  for  great  part  of  its  range  if  not 
throughout  the  district ;  t  but  whether  any  of  them 
represent,  in  Tigrony^  Cronebane^  and  Connorree — 
N.E.  of  the  cross-course^ — the  North  Sulphur-course 


•Henwood,  Cornwall  Oeol,  TVom.,  t.  pp.  172,-82,  Tables  XVIII.  XCV.  ; 
Yii.  p.  180,  Table  L;  Ante,  pp.  259^64,  433,-69. 

t  "  Beds  of  iron-pyrites  %  %  >lt  hare  appeared  in  the  firm  clay  slate  and 
quartsy  clay  slate,  in  the  deep  levels  of  Cronebane  and  Tiffrony,  And  thin  layers 
and  slight  threads  of  copper  pyrites  and  iron  pyrites  are  Tery  frequent." 

Wbaybb,  Geol,  Thins,,  p.  216. 

**  At  present  flTe  lodes  or  beds  are  worked  on  the  Ballymurtagh  mine,  parallel 

to  each  other,  and  conformable  to  the  bedding  of  the  hornblende  and  quarts 
rock  of  the  district." 

Hauohton,  Jomnal  of  the  Geologioal  Society  of  Dublin,  v.  p.  280. 

**  On  the  north  of  the  great  metalliferous  deposit  [in  Ballymurtagh]  to  the 
distance  of  100  fathoms,  and  on  the  south  for  20  fathoms,  parallel  veins  of  cu- 
prifefbus  pyrites  have  been  met  with,  sometimes  very  numerously ;  but  only  in 
the  ease  of  those  which  lie  within  a  distance  of  60  feet  to  the  south,  profitable 
in  extraction,  iit  %  %  [Between  the  great  metalliferous  deposit  and]  4r  •  4t 
a  parallel  course  of  iron  pyrites  of  remarkable  size  and  solidity  ^t  %  4t  about 
120  fathoms  to  the  north  *  fit  It  two  intermediate  lodes  have  been  disooTcred, 
one  of  which  offers  a  good  width  of  iron  pyrites  with  1 J  per  cent,  of  copper,  and 
occasional  ribs  of  higher  produce." 

SxTTH,  Records  of  the  School  of  Mines,  I.  p.  372—4.  (Abstract.) 

**  In  Ballygahan  «  •  «  the  coppery  rib  of  the  pyrites  deposit  4t  It  ^  is 
succeeded  at  0  fathoms  farther  south  by  the  '  main  lode,'  (which  above  the  adit 
level  has  also  a  *  north  branch'),  at  2  fathoms  again  by  *  Barry's  lode,'  and  at  2 
fathoms  further  by  *  Tuke's  lode.'  "-^Ibid,  p.  376. 

"On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ovoca,  at  the  mines  of  Tigroney  and  Lower 
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\7hich  has  been,  hitherto,  wrought  only  at  Ballymur- 
tagh — on  the  S.W. — is  yet  unknown.* 

A  few,  comparatively  narrow,  ranges  of  rein-stone — 
resembling  beds  in  some,  but  lodes  in  other,  respects, 
yet  possessing  certain  characters  common  to  both — 
maintain  the  same  direction  as  the  laminee  of  {^Country) 
slate,  but  differ  from  them,  and  sometimes  indeed  from 
one  another,  in  dip ;  f  whilst  certain — hardly  parallel 
veins,  of  similar  composition,  are  oblique  to  them  as 
well  in  bearing  %  as  in  underlie.   Those  which  comply 


Cronebane,  the  bedi  of  decomposing  and  Tarionily  coloured  Blatee,  together  wiUi 
the  *  sulphur  course '  and  the  '  copper  lodes  *  on  the  southi  are  eyidenUj  the 
continuation  of  the  deposits  of  Ballygahan." 

SiCTTUy  Rtoordt  of  the  School  of  Minm,  z.  p.  S78. 

'*  At  Connary  %  %  %  seTcral  irregular  copper  lodes  occur  on  the  south,  all 
confined  to  the  silicio-felspathic  rock."— TMd^  p.  884. 

Jomnal  dei  Minn,  No.  zyi.  (1795)  p.  81.  Mahon,  The  JftMt  of  ITidUbw, 
pp.  49,  66,-8, 62. 


*  "  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  lodsi  to  split  directly  at  the  point  of  their 
intersecdon  by  a  orois-eottne  or  Jhiean,  on  one  side  of  which  the  lode  appears  in 
two  bnmchet,  whilst,  on  the  opposite,  but  one  branch  occurs.** 

Hbmwood,  ComwUl  QeoL  TVoim.,  y.  p.  17S. 

t  **  In  Cronebane  several  contemporaneous  Tcins  of  quarts  *  *  *  mosUy 
range  and  dip  with  the  clay  slate,  ramifying  in  their  extremities  through  the  rock ; 
or  sometimes  coalescing  again,  they  form  a  considerable  body^  •  «  «  ,  There 
are  several  small  ones  of  this  description  in  Upper  Cronebane,  and  in  the  lower 
mine  there  are  six  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Copse  and  Boundary  shaftS|  and  two  in 
that  of  the  Farmer's  shaft,"— Wb^yxb^  GcoL  2hifM.,  t.  p.  216. 

Tabic  XVIIL 

X  "  The  most  remarkable  of  the  secondary  veins  is,  first,  the  *  Magpie '  running 
N.W.  &  S.E.,  4  to  8  feet  wide,  and  producing  copper  pyrites  and  also  native 
copper  in  quartz;  secondly  the  'yellow  ore  vein,*  coursing  from  S.8.E.  to 
W.N.W.,  varying  from  18  to  20  inches  in  width,  and  affording  copper  pyrites  in 
a  gangue  of  quarts  and  killas  ;  the  third  is  the  *  copse  north  vein,'  which  runs 
N.  &  S.,  is  8  to  24  inches  wide,  and  contains  the  same  minerals  as  the  last; 
fourth,  the  <  copse  south  vein,'  with  a  width  of  18  to  36  inches,  and  similar  ores. 
The  two  last  are  supposed  to  form  a  junction  with  the  principal  lode  on  the 
S.W.,  where  it  was  found  accompanied  by  a  parallel  vein  which  appeared  to  be 
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with  the  first  conditions  can,  of  course,  meet  on  their 
lines  of  inclination  'only ;  *  whilst  such  as  scarcely 
coincide  in  either  their  direction  or  their  dip, — bearing 
generally  a  few  degrees  N.  of  E.— S.  of  W.  and  in- 
clining at  somewhat  di£ferent  angles  towards  the  S., — 
not  only  interfere  with  each  other  in  both  their  strike 
and  underlie,t  but — slightly  converging  in  their  range 
W.j: — approach,  and  at  length  become  incorporated 
with,  the  Sulphur-courBe.^ 

The  subordinate  beds  and  side-lodes — marked  with 
a  family  likeness  to  the  Sulphur-course  —  enclose 
conformable  layers  of  slate,  beside  small  quantities 
of — occasionally  granular — quartz,  spotted  sometimes 
with  chlorite, II  and — less  frequently — with  calcareous 


on  the  line  of  their  prolongation/* 

Jornntd  dea  Minsi,  No.  xti«  (1795),  p.  81  (TreneUtlon).    Sxrru,  JReeortU 
of  the  School  ofMme9,  i.  p.  889.    Mahon,  The  Mmet  of  Wiekhw,  p.  72. 

«  Hanghton  Journal  of  tho  Oooiogieai  SoeUfy  of  IhAUn,  t,  p.  281.  Smyth, 
Beoordi  of  the  Sehooi  of  JTmim,  i.  p.  872.    Poitoa,  p.  567. 

t  Smyth,  RoeonU  of  the  Sehooi  of  Mmee,  L  p.  878.    Poeteat  p.  558. 

X  ^  Iiodee  more  frequently  ipUt  as  they  go  eastward  than  westward." 

Hbnwood,  Cornwall  Oe(^  SVofw.,  v.  p.  178. 

{  Smyth,  Beeorde  of  the  Sehooi  of  Mmee,  x.  p.  879—80.    PmAm,  p.  666. 

I  *<  Contemporaneous  Teins  of  quarts,  aooompanled  sometimM  by  ehlorite,  oc- 
enr  [in  rarious  parts  of  Cronebane]." — ^WmiYBB,  Geol.  Drone.,  Y.  p.  218. 

At  Ballymurtagh  *'  quarts  spar  *  *  *  eomposed  of  sugary  quarti,  presenttng- 
the  TUghy  appearance  which  is  considered  by  working  miners  so  Taluable  an 
indication  «  «  *  is  of  common  occurrence." 

H^uoRTOv,  Journal  of  the  Geol  Soc,  of  DuhHn,  y.  pp.  280-— 2. 

**  The  copper  lode  [in  Ballymurtagh],  although  Tarying  much  in  thickness  has 
none  of  the  charaoteriatio  appearances  of  a  yein ;  its  ore  is  the  #  •  *  ordinary 
copper  pyrites,  and  is  of  Tery  low  per-centage  owing  to  the  admixture  of  iron 
and  of  portions  of  quarts  and  talcose  or  sometimes  ohloritic  slate,  nerer  occur- 
ring in  a  fragmentary  state,  but  interlaminated  sometimes  so  delicately  as  to 
appear  in  fine  films,  and  contorted  like  the  adjacent  rock." 

SxTTB,  JReoord^  of  the  School  of  Minee,  i.  p.  872. 

nil 
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matter.*  Throughout  their  range  they  contain  con- 
siderable quantities  of  iron-pyrites ;  which,  to  certain 
depths,  are  mixed  with  earthy  black  copper-ore, 
and  with  vitreous  copper  towards  the  north-east ;  f 
but  often  give  place  to  yellow  copper-ore  in  the 
central  and  south-west  parts  of  the  district  Native 
copper :{;  occurs  in  most  of  them;  but  in  minute 
proportions,  and  very  rarely.  Where  such  layers 
and  veins  unite  with  one  another  or  merge  in  the 
Sulphur-caurse,  whether  on  their  lines  of  bearing  § 


<*  To  the  io«Ui  of  the  Salphar-ooimo  [in  Cronebuie,  and]  antwering.  it  it 
■nppoted  to  tho  South  or  copper*lode  in  Ballymurtagb  and  Ballygahan,  are 
fOTeral  qnarti  Teint  rich  in  oopper-pyrites,  aooompanied  eometimei  with  beaati- 
fal  specimens  of  the  carbonates,  and  not  unfreqnently  by  chlorite." 

Mahoit,  The  Minet  of  Wieklow,  p.  68. 

*  *<  I  have  found  also  in  the  lower  levels  of  the  copper  lode  [at  Ballymurtagh], 
carbonate  of  lime,  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  magnesia.  This  occun 
in  a  green  greasy  slate." 

HAuoHTOir,  J<mmalof  the  GeoH^  Soc.  qf  DMm,  T.  p.  680. 

fAnte,jp.  647;  ToMs  XVIII. 

X  In  the  north  sulphur-lode  at  Ballymnrtagh  **  a  quantity  of  native  ooppetr, 
28  lbs.  in  weight  was  reeently  found  [1863]." 

Hauohton,  Journal  of  the  Geol.  Soe.  of  DybUn,  y.  p.  281. 

At  Connary  **  the  frequent  lining  of  joints  and  cracks  by  a  film  of  crystalline 
native  copper  proves  that  anogenie  chemical  action,  or  that  which  proceeds  down- 
wards from  the  surface,  has  been  rife  even  to  a  great  depth." — Sictth,  Reeorda 
of  the  Schoolof  Minet,  z.  p.  364. 

Table  XVIIL 

}  « In  Cronebaae  several  contemporaneous  veins  of  quarts  bearing  rich  oopper- 
pyrites,  accompanied  sometimes  even  by  earthy  aiure  copper  ore,  «  4^  *  and 
whose  average  produce  is  ten  to  twelve  per  cent,  of  copper,  also  oocur,  and  mom 
particularly  in  the  quartsose  slate.  %  %  %  The  union  of  several  such  form  a 
considerable  body,  even  twelve  feet  wide  of  vein,  and  four  or  five  feet  wide  of 
solid  ore ',  but  they  seldom  continue  productive  for  more  than  thirty  fathoms  in 
length.— Weavbe,  Oeot.  Trane^,  v.  p.  216. 

In  Cronebane  « the  first '  copper  lode  '  is  sometimes  interrupted  by  a  crou- 
deposit  of  limited  length  which  appears  to  stop  it  for  a  time  on  its  line  of  strike. 
«  •  «  The  ore  in  general  only  produces  from  4  to  8  and  rarely  10  per  cent. 
«  •  *  [jbut]  such  *  T*s,'  as  they  are  called  by  the  miner,  •  «  «  yield  for  a 
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or  dip,*  they  commonly  yield  copper-pyrites  on  both 
sides  of  the  contact.  Such  bodies  of  ore — often  several 
feet  in  thickness  and  sometimes  many  fathoms  in  length 
and  height — mostly  yield  a  larger  per-centage  of  metal 
than  the  smaller  bunches  which  are  imbedded  in,  and 
more  or  less  mixed  with,  sulphur-ore. 

The  Sulphur-course  suffers  several  interruptions. 

S.W.  of  £ast  Cronebane  the  indications,  whether  of 
sulphur  or  of  copper  ore,  are  so  slight  and  unpromising, 
that  a  line  of  shallow  (Costean-)  pits,  and  a  single 
drift  (the  Cronebane  levels  have  been  thought  sufficient 
examination,  f  The  former  extends  about  three  hun- 
dred, the  latter — with  its  flexures  and  ramifications — 
more  than  five  hundred  fathoms ;  but  neither  has  been 
wrought  for  half  a  century.     After  an  interval  of  one 


length  of  8  or  19  fathoms,  and  heighth  of  20  or  89,  *  •  •  copper  ore  of  some- 
what higher  per-centage. 

Smtth,  Rec(MPd8  cf  the  School  of  Minea,  i.  pp.  879— SO.  (Abridged.) 

At  Ballymurtagh  "  a  cross-fissure,  the  sides  of  which  were  encrusted  with 
crystallized  copper  pyrites  and  quartz,  was  found  between  the  33  and  66-fathom 
levels;  with  a  course  nearly  at  right-angles  to  that  of  the  main  lode,  it  came  up 
to,  but  did  not  pass  its  north  wall.  •  «  «  Its  width  was  irregular ;  yet  was 
euffident  to  enable  it  to  be  worked  '  on  tribute  *  for  some  20  fathoms  in  length*" 

JUd,  p.  878. 

*  "  In  Ballymurtagh  "  the  pyrites  lode  joins  the  copper  lode  at  about  the  /»6 
fathom  lerel,  below  which  there  is  only  one  lode,  which  is  worked  to  a  depth  of 
160  fathoms,  the  lower  part  being  particularly  rich  in  copper." 

Havohton,  Journal  of  the  Gool.  Soc,  of  Dublin,  y.  p.  281. 

'*  The  iron  pyrites  has  not  been  found  in  ayailable  quantity  at  a  greater  depth 
than  100  fathoms ;  it  appears  to  grow  thinner  at  about  80  fathoms  from  the  sur- 
face, and  then  to  unite  with  the  eopper  <  lodes,'  as  they  are  termed,  on  the  south, 
forming  together  at  the  66-fathom  level  a  '  bunch  '  of  copper  ore,  24  feet  in 
width.  This  vein  was  in  one  spot  by  the  addition  of  numerous  bands  of  greater 
or  less  thickness,  and  on  both  sides,  increased  to  nearly  60  feet. 

Smyth,  lUcorda  of  the  School  of  Mines,  x.  p.  872. 

t  Weaver,  Qeol  Trans,  V.  PL  12,  Plan  and  Seetums  of  the  Copper  Mines  in 
Cronebane  and  Tigrony.    Smyth,  Plan  and  Sections  of  the  Ovoca  Mines. 
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hundred  and  thirty  fathoms  the  surface-works  re* 
appear;*  and  some  thirty  fathoms  N.W.— -on  the 
(R.G.  A.)  right— of  the  Cranebane  level^'f  undei^round- 
operations  have  extended,  with  great,  thoug^h  varying, 
success,  through  Cranebane  and  Tigrony^  to  the  vale. 

Between  the  N.E.  boundary  of  Tigrany  and  the 
river  the  Sulphur-course  is  intersected  by  three  cross* 
(flucane)  veins  of  slaty  clay ;  of  which 

the  flnt  baan  t  About  10*  W.  of  N.— I  dipt  E.  M*  >  ft  metiturtf  tome  6  in  width : 

B«ofS.;5     ^65^    i 

n  second  %        »»     81*  W.  of  N. —  i  dips  E.  —  i  „  3      »•       : 

E.ofS.;f    NJ£.86*;t 

fttt 

„  third |{         „     N.— S.i dipt  B.  65*1  „  13      », 

—70*;) 

The  Sulphur-course  is  heaved ; — 

by  the  first.  •  •  •  18  ftns.  ^B.— 43JL)  towards  the  right-hand  and  to  the  side  of  the 

smaller  angle; 

n     second ••    2„    (U — G.A.)         ^  left-hand  and  to  the  aide  of  the 

laxgar  angle; 

and  it  abuts  on  the  E.  side  of  the  (great)  third  Jlucan ; 
but  whether  it  is  represented  on  the  W.  by  a  broad, 

•«'Towardfl  the  N.B.,  beyond  the  < Mosey'  shafta,  the  atrike  of  the  beds 
appeara  to  have  suffered  some  diaturbance ;  and  their  conUnnity  ia  aomewhat 
nncertain,  since  through  a  space  of  800  feet  in  length,  no  worUnga  have  been 
carried  on,  with  the  exception  of  aome  ahallow  ahafta,  long  aince  filled  np." 

BmrB^Eeeordsof  the  Schoolof  JftiMa,!.  p.  M* 

f  « In  West  Cronebane  the  Sulphut-eoune  continued  Tcry  productive  as  hx 
towards  the  north-east  as  the  QoTemment  Plan  ahows  a  continuance  of  ahallow 
pita.  At  that  spot,  howeyer,  it  abuts  on  a  joint  (Head)  similar  to  many  foond 
in  this  district.  Within  a  range  of  about  fire  hundred  fathoma  many  trials  to 
recoTcr  it  hsTc  been  made  in  the  same  direction,  but  all  have  been  unaucceesfol, 
until  Eaat  Cronebane  is  reached ;  and  CTcn  here  the  formation  haa  not  been 
nearly  so  productiTC  as  it  waa  in  West  Cronebane."— Jokm  Hodob,  Baa.,  HSS. 

X  George  Oatcs,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  T^^rony,  WorkSng-pUm  qf  ike  Um^* 

{  Haughton,  Journal  of  the  Qeologiodl  Society  of  DybUn,  Y.  p.  279.  Soy^ 
Becorde  qf  the  School  of  Minee,  l  pp.  878,-94.  Mahon,  The  Mmst  f^  Wkkhnf, 
p.  76. 
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though  comparatively  unproductive^  bed  about  seveuty* 
two  fathoms  (L — G.A.)  towards  the  left-hand  and  the 
greater  angle,*t-by  some  other  band  hitherto  unrecog* 
nised  on  the  S., — or  by  the  Sulphur-course  wrought 
— some  287 J — 324*  fathoms,  or  even  more,§  distant — 
at  Ballt/gahan\\  in  the  same  direction  (L.---G.A.)f  is 
yet  undetermined. 

In  BallygahanihTee  neighbouring  joints,  alike  faced 
with  clay,  bear  12"— 16"  W.  of  N.— E.  of  S.,  and— 
slightly  inclining,  at  intervals,  to  one  side  or  other-— 
are,  on  the  whole,  nearly  perpendicular.  They  all 
heave  the  Sulphur-course ;  the  first  and  second  from 
the  N.E.,  about  three  fathoms  each  ; — the  third,  rather 
more  than  four  fathoms  at  one  level  but  to  greater 
distances  both  above  and  below  ;^  for,  owing  to  flex- 
ures, of  both  the  Sulphur-course  and  the  joints,  the 


•  Ante,  p.  558,  Notes  ti' 

t  *'  In  Tigrony  th«  great  bed  of  enlphnr-ore  U  rieh  to  ite  contact  with  the 
croM-coune  or  flucan  that  mns  through  the  ralley.  With  a  Tiew  to  recorering 
it,  beyond  thia  towarda  the  8.W.|  long  and  tediovs  ezaminationi  have  been  made 
on  both  sidec.  All  those  on  the  right-hand  hare  fiiUed  to  find  even  a  trace  of 
ore;  at  a  distance  of  about  setenty  fathoms  to  the  2f/t,  howcTer,  a  metalliferous 
bed  nearly  ten  fathoms  wide  has  been  discovered,  but  hitherto  it  has  not  realised 
expectation."— John  Hodob,  Esq.,  MSS. 

X  Smyth,  Plan  and  Section  of  the  Ovoea  Minei. 

i  Smyth,  Beewdt  of  the  School  of  Minee,  x.  pp.  378,-94 ;  PL  IL  If  ahon^ 
The  Minee  of  Wicklow,  p.  70. 

I  Pottea,  p.  560. 

5  <«  About  15  fathoms  east  of  the  *  Blue  shaft '  fm  Ballygahan]  the  *  sulphur- 
lode  '  is  heaved  a  few  feet  to  the  north;  and  80  fathoms  farther,  two  more  dis- 
locations occur,  the  fragment  of  the  lode  being  in  each  case  about  2  fathoms 
long,  and  separated  from  the  other  part  about  3  fathoms.  Towards  the  river,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  more  considerable  disruption  takes  place,  which  heaves 
or  throws  the  beds  In  a  horiiontal  direction  to  the  northward,  to  Tigroney  mine. 
«  ♦  «  • 


»» 
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same  heaves  respectively  are  seldom  of  identical  dis* 
tances  at  different  depths;  all,  however,  are  towards 
the  left-handj  and  to  the  side  of  the  greater  angle 

(L.  aA.). 

Between  the  joints  and  (flucans)  cross-veins  wbieb 
traverse  the  vale,  the  Sulphur-course  is  much  less 
productive*  than  in  Cronebane  and  Tigrony  towards 
the  N.E.,  and  in  Ballygahan  and  Ballymurtagh  on 
the  8.W. 

Although  the  produce  of  various  mines  has  been 
differently  stated^f  Official  Returns  %  show  that  from 
1840  to  1866 


"  Westward  of  the  engine  shaft,  112  feet,  the  pyrites  course  is  met  with  by  t 
*  slide '  pointing  a  few  degrees  west  of  north,  and  is  heaved  to  the  south  ^  ^^ 
tanoe  of  66  feet,  whilst  the  *  copper  lodes  '  appear  to  be  unmored  by  any  dif lo- 
cation, and  are  thus  much  nearer  to  the  great  deposit  in  the  western,  than  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  mine," 

Smtth,  Records  qf  the  School  of  Minei,  i.  pp.  376—'* 

"  In  Ballygahan  the  Jhean-head  heaves  the  Su^Aur-ootirM — 

at  the  18  fathom  IctcI 11*4  fathoms,  to  the  left; 

30    „  13-6      „  „ 

50     „  40      „  „ 

60    ti  8  8       „  II         • 

**  From  the  surface  to  the  60  fathom  leyel,  the  joints  are,  on  the  whole,  nearly 
rertical."—  Hbm&t  Robinson,  Esq.,  of  BaUygahany  MSS  transcripts  of  the 
Working-plans. 

'*  In  Ballygahan  three  headi  or  joints,~which  bear  about  16^  W.  of  ^*'*^* 
of  S.  and  dip  sometimes  W.,  though  perhaps  more  frequently  E.,  but  are  on  the 
whole  nearly  perpendicular,— severally  heave  the  Sulphur-course  short  distancei 
towards  the  left-hand,"-^OHN  Hodob,  Esq.,  MSS. 

*  '<  Kear  the  river  the  lodes  are  so  entirely  broken  up  by  these  heaoei  ss  to 
become  quite  valueless."— Mahon,  The  Mines  of  Wicklcio,  p.  56. 

"  In  Tigrony  the  metalliferous  bed  west  of  the  Jiuean  affords  only  a  few  sm^l 
ribs  of  sulphur  ore." — John  Hodob,  Eso..  MSS. 

t  Smyth,  Reoordi  of  the  School  of  Mines,  i.  pp.  374,— 82,— 91.  Haughton, 
Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Dublin,  v.  p.  284.  Mahon,  The  Min^  ^ 
Wicklow,  pp.  68,-4,  98. 


}  Returns  from  the  Custom  House  (of  which  those  for  1840—62  are  quoted  by 
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105,432  tons  (Avoirdupois)  of  copper-ore,  and 
1,960,119     „  „  „  iron-pyrites  (stdphur-ore), — 

beside  very  considerable  quantities  of  hematite  and 
earthy  brown  iron-ore, — have  been  exported  from  the 
district. 


Mr.  Smyth,  Records  of  the  School  of  Mines,  i.  p.  391 ;  and  by  Mr.  Mahon,  7%e 
Mines  of  Wieklow,  p.  98}  show  the  shipments  at  Dnblin,  Wicklow,  and  Arklow 
to  have  been^ 


Teart. 

Oopper- 
ore. 

Iron 

(Bulphur 
ore). 

Totals. 

Tesrs. 

Copper 
ors. 

Iron 

pyrites 

(Sulphur 

ore). 

Totel. 

Tom  iA9,) 

Tons  {Av.) 

Toos(jiv.) 

Tons  (jio.) 

Torn  (iiv.) 

Tons  (ile.) 

1840.. 

12,001 

42,185 

54,186 

1854.. 

1,063 

81,215 

82,278 

1.. 

6,397 

81,257 

86,654 

5.. 

185 

88,672 

38,857 

2.. 

11.741 

42,480 

54,221 

6.. 

4*15 

65,215 

65,630 

3.. 

9,279 

41,146 

50,424 

7.. 

135 

89,685 

89,820 

4.. 

10,670 

36,709 

47,379 

8*. 

47 

104,095 

104,142 

6.. 

10,391 

40,969 

51,360 

9.. 

27 

112,966 

112,993 

6.. 

8,723 

37,863 

46,586 

I860.. 

89 

109,418 

109,507 

7.. 

5,045 

42,533 

47,578 

1.. 

92 

78,227 

78,3^9 

8.. 

4,102 

48,301 

47,403 

2.. 

71 

75.944 

76,015 

9.. 

4,139 

47,908 

52,047 

3.. 

974 

66,771 

67,745 

iMOw 

4,545 

77,746 

82,291 

4.. 

3,943 

73,089 

77,032 

l*. 

2,167 

107,560 

109,727 

5.. 

4,235 

98,080 

102,305 

2.. 

2,942 

102,887 

105,829 

6.. 

1,873 

114,153 

116,026 

3.. 

1,151 

108,046 

109,197 

Totals:— 

Copper-ore 105,432  (Avoir, J  tons ; 

Iron-pyrites  CSnijpAiir-ore^  .  •    1,960,119      „  „      . 


ToUl..«.  2,065,551 


f» 
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For  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  years*  the 
mine-water  of  Ovoca  has  deposited  large  precipitates 
of  copper ;  f  but  of  the  quantities  obtained  from  1 840 
to  I8669  full  particulars  are  inaccessible. 

In  1856  the  cost  of  extraction,  carriage  and  ship- 
ment averaged  about  eleven  shillings  per  toa  of 
sulphur-ore.:}; 

The  wages  of  the  miners 

in  1752     • w«r«  fonr  tUUIiigi  aif«ck;4 

bntb«tw«en  1840  ind  1862  thej  ranged  )  .   -  ..-««^1 
from  eteTra  tUUinga  and  sixpenoe  to  \  ^^  ^I!!!?^ !  tiralTe    „  .      . 

thirtMn  sbilUngi ^         aiMmt..) 

•  Hairy,  PAH.  3V«m.,  xltu.  (1752)  p.  500. 

t  The  queatiij  of  oopper •precipitate  (fcmin  euiommj  exported  was 

in  1788 Jl-60tona, 

9 87*00    „  , 

1790 69-76    „  , 

whieh  yielded  on  an  averafo  0*828  iti  weiglit  of  metal. 

Jomrma  dm  Mimm^  No.  XTX.  (1796)  p.  S6L 

**  Daring  Mr.  Weaver*!  management  [  P 1787—1811]  the  mineiml  wateraSow- 
ing  from  Cronebane  and  Tigrony  yielded  442*69  tons  of  precipitated  oopper  (mizod 
with  the  oxide  of  iron)  which  aold  on  aa  aTorage  for  £27 :  8  :  9  per  toa,  being 
in  aggregate  ralue  £12,126  :  18  :  1|." 

Ws^Tin,  QmtL  Trmu*^  t.  p.  218.    Smm,  Rtoordt  of  Me  SAaai 
of  Minoif  X.  p.  887.    Mabov,  Tk§  MmoM  qf  WickSm^  p.  78. 

$  •<  The  cost  to  the  different  mining  proprietors  of  raiaing  and  patting  on  board 
the  folphur  from  their  reapectiTe  mines,  is,  as  nearly  aa  possible^  as  loUowi: — 


Breaking  in  the  mine,  drawing  to^ 
tiie  sorfaee,  and  separating  from  I 
waste »•••  j 

Carrisff e  f  ^  WleUow  tn  hone-cartt. . 

(m  AAlowbynilwaj  • 

Daes,  agencies,  &  wear  of  machinery 

Shipping-charges,  commission  oni 
salesyftc      I 

9^  ton 


a  9.  d. 

0    4    0 
0    4    0 

.  a  ••  •• 

0    2    0 
0    16 


0  11    6 


£    9.    d. 
0    6    0 

0    4    0 


0    2    0 
0    16 


0  12    6 


£  f .   d, 

0    8    6 


0    16 
0    2    6 

0    16 


0    9    0 


UAROVt,  The  JfwMt  qf 


£  «.   A 
0    6    0 


0    2    0 
0    2    0 

0    16 


^  11    0 
',  p.  96. 


\  "  There  are  five  hondred  men  employed  in  Crone  Bawn  %  9it  m  their  pay  ia 
eight  pence  a  day."— Hbkbt,  PM,  Thme.,  ZLTix.  p.  601. 
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Ckmn&rree — situate  at  the  N.E.  extremity,  and  ia 
the  most  elevated  part,  of  the  district,  is  wrought 
in  clay*«late  of  which  the  portion  beneath  the  great 
metalliferous  horizon  is  generally  homogeneous,  thick 
lamellar,  and  of  dark-blue  colour ;  *  the  lower  beds 
are  interlaid  by  a  band  of  felspar  irregularly  mixed 
with  hornblende ;  f  whilst  some  of  the  upper  members 
alternate  with  thin  fissile  (?  carbonaceous)  layers  of 
blackish  hue.;];  The  somewhat  softer  and  more  cloven 
slates,  which  succeed  the  pyritous  part  of  the  series, 
are  of  paler  tint  than  those  below  it;  and — especially 
on  approaching  the  siliceo-felspathic  rocks  which  over- 
lie them,§ — they  are  frequently  mottled  with  white.  || 
The  planes  of  cleavage  have,  in  at  least  one  part  of 
Connorreey  a  different  direction  from  the  average  they 
maintain  throughout  their  range ;  ^  thus — 

in  the  S.W,  of  Camunree  they  bear  about  20'  B.  of  N.—W.  of  S. ; 
„     district  generally  „  „      N.E.-— SW« 

Their  dip  is  intrariably  towards  the  E.  or  S.E.** 
The  several  metalliferous  beds  preserve  the  same 

•  Anie,  p.  541. 

t  Weaver,  Q^.  TWnw,  t.  p.  170.    Smytli,  lUoonb  of  th$  Sokcot  qf  Mhm, 
I.  p.  870.    Ante,  p.  641. 

{  Wea?er,  OeoL  Dran»»t  T.  p.  215.    Smyth,  Reeordt  of  the  School  o/Mmei, 
I.  pp.  880,^3.    lUhon,  Ihe  Minsi  of  Wickhw^  p.  61.    AnU,  p.  542. 

i  Weaver,  OeoU  TWwu.,  r.  p:  171.    Smyth,  Beeordi  of  the  Sehooi  ofMinee,  z. 
pp.  870y— 80,— 1.    Mahon,  The  Minet  of  Wieklow,  pp,  86|  75.    Ante,  p.  642. 

I  TaNe  XVIII,  eolomn  6. 

Y  Weaver,  Oeol.  Drone,,  T.  p.  217,  PI.  12.    Oeologioal  Survey  of  Ireland, 
Pkm  and  Section  of  the  Ovooa  Jftnet.    Ante,  p.  642. 

••  Smyth,  Eeeorde  of  the  School  of  Minee,  i.  p.  888]  Fi^,  17.    Mahon,  The 
Minee  of  Wiekkw,  p.  61.    AnU,  p.  642. 
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strike,*'  and — ^with  but  a  single  exceptionf — the  same 
inclinations,*  as  the  cleavage-planes  of  the  slatea  which 
fonn  their  opposite  (walls)  sides. 

The  deposits  most  largely  wrought  are 

Walts  lode from  3  to    4  feet  in  width, 

the  South  branch.  •  •     „     3  „    4  „  »,       , 

the  Sufyhur-caune .  •     „     4„41:{;„  „       ; 

beside  several  of  smaller  size,  considered  unworthy  of 
pursuit. 

WalVs  lode,  at  a  depth  of  ten  fathoms,  consists 
of  slaty-clay,  granular  quartz,  earthy  brown  iron-ore, 
and  friable  iron-pyrites,  often  slightly  mixed  with,  and 
at  intervals  enclosing,  small  masses  of,  pulvemlent 
black  copper-ore.  The  chief  ingredients — the  quartz 
and  the  pyrites  especially— -affect  distinct  beds;  and 
sometimes  they  encompass  and  isolate  thin  conforma- 
ble (horses)  layers  of  slate,  identical  with  the  slate 
(Country)  on  either  side,  as  well  in  their  composition 
as  in  the  dip  of  their  cleavage;  but — although  in- 
clining no  more  than  5(>',§^ — they  never  touch  it. 

The  South-branch — presenting  the  same  anomaly 
as  the  Main  lode  at  Bearhaven^W  inasmuch  as  it  is 
more  highly  inclined  than  the  cleavage-planes  of  the 

•  Smyth,  BseonU  ^f  the  Sekool  0/  Min$$,  1.  p.  S88,— 4,    Mthoa,  lU  Mims 
qf  Wickhw,  p.  60.    Anh,  pp.  643,-68,  TM$  XVIIL 

t  Smyth,  Meeofda  qf  th§  SOcoi  t/  Minu,  i.  p.  884.    AnU,  p.  664»  TOU 
XrilX.,  PoKm,  p.  665. 

}Smyth,i20eor(bo/^&^/</jrtNM,i.p«388.    AnU,V'Hi. 
S  Tabh  XVin.,  oolumns  8, 6. 
I  Poit0a,  Takh  XX,,  colwrni  8,  6. 
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slates  in  its  opposite  (walU)  sides,* — is  in  great 
measure  composed  of  friable  iron-pyrites  unequally 
mixed  with  ai^illaceous  matter;  and  of  granular 
quartz,  either  flecked  with  native  copper,f  or  thinly 
sprinkled  and  slightly  veined  with  vitreous  copper  and 
with  copper-pyrites ;  earthy  black  copper  frequently 
invests  the  grey  and  yellow  ores,  but  sometimes  it  is 
also  diffused  through  the  earthy  matrix.  The  princi- 
pal constituents  form,  here  and  there,  ill-defined  bands 
parallel  to  the  underlie  of  the  vein. 

The  Sulphur-course^  to  about  seven  fathoms  from 
the  surface,  affords  earthy  brown  iron-ore  in  abundance, 
slaty-clay  more  sparingly,  iron-pyrites  in  smaller  quan- 
tities, and-— towards  the  N.W.  wall  especially— earthy 
black  copper-ore  in  even  more  minute  proportions. 
At  greater  depths,  however,  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
deposit  assume  different  characters.  The  N.W.,  or 
lower^  portion^  contains  much  friable  quartz,  quartzose 
slate,  and  slaty-clay,  more  or  less  mingled  with  granu- 
lar iron-pyrites;  and  earthy  black  copper-ore---often 
sprinkled  through  the  pyritic  part — is  sometimes  the 
chief  component^;  In  the  shallower  levels  the  pul- 
verulent ore  comprehends, — for  a  width  of  from  four 


•  ToAh  XVIIL  eolvmna  8»  6. 

t  Joumai  d$9  Minet,  No.  xyx.  (1795)  p.  81.    Smyth,  Beeordi  of  the  School  of 
Mmet,  Z.  pp.  884,-9. 

i  "  In  1888  we  difcorered  at  the  depth  of  26  fathome  a  bunch  of  blaok  copper 
mstf  which  wai  worked  for  many  fathoms  to  a  width  of  more  than  40  feet." 
M8S.  (14th  Febmary,  1840)  of  the  late  NiOHOXias  Kxmfston,  BflQ.i 
gometime  Superintendent  of  Connorroe. 

Smyth,  Boeordi  of  tho  Sehooi  of  Minetf  u  p.  888*    Kahoni  The  IftfMff  ^ 

Wickloio,  p.  W.    Jn«0,p.  644. 
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to  forty  feet, — masses  and  veins  of  copper-glance ;  * 
but  downward — where  narrower — it  includes  also  like 
allegations  of  copper-pyrites^f    The  S.E.9  or  upper^ 
part  of  the  Sulphur-catirse  in  Kilmacow  on  the  JNT.ELy 
consists,  at  about  ten  fathoms  deep,  of  iron-pyrites  and 
argillaceous  matter ;  showing  frequent  traces  of  earthy 
black  copper-ore,  and  enclosing,  at  intervals,  bune&es 
of  galena  which  has  afforded  auriferous  silver.;):     Near 
the  middle  of  the  mine,  the  iron-pyrites  and  slaty-clay 
between  the  eighteen  and  the  twenty-five  fathom  levels, 
enclose  small  separate  masses  of  argentiferous  lead-ore, 
beside  large  isolated  bodies  in  which  the  sulphurets 
of  zinc,  lead,  copper,  and  iron — with  the  sulphuret  of 
antimony  at  times — are  either  intimately  mixed  or 
chemically  combined.^ 

From  the  twenty-five  to  the  forty-five  fathom  level 
a  broad  band  of  iron-pyrites  and  slaty-clay  ||  remained 

•  Smythy  Btoonb  of  the  School  of  JUtfiM,  i.  pp.  883^94.    Anto,  p.  548. 

t  SmTth,  Bseords  of  the  School  of  Minee,  i,  pp.  384,— 94.    AtUe,  p.  549. 

**  The  lodee,  which  yield  copper  ores  in  slate  ♦  ♦  ♦  are  frequently  spotted 
with  earthy  blaek  copper  ore  near  the  eurfaee ;  lower  down,  however,  this  is 
■uooeeded  by  vitreous  copper ;  and,  at  length,  by  copper  pyrites." 

HBirwooD,  Cornwall  OeoL  TVuns.,  T.  pp.  228—9. 

t "  A  Oonnery,  tout  pr^  de  la  grande  route,  dans  la  partie  du  filon  qui  ae 
dirige  vers  le  nord-est,  ce  filon  s*6largit  beauooup  pr^  de  la  surface  de  le  terrcy 
et  contient  une  gal^ne  k  grain  d'acier  mSlde  de  killas,  tr^s-difficile  k  fondre,  qui 
rend  environ  25  p.-S"  ^^  plomb,  contenant  1  once  et  i  (0*000905)  d'argent  par 
quintal.  Le  ehapeau  du  filon  a  offert,  en  plussieurs  endroits,  une  substance 
semblable  k  de  Tocre,  qui  contenait  jusqu'i  |  p.  -§-  (0*005)  d'argent,  et  un  pen. 
d'or."-Votrfia/  dee  Minee,  No.  zvi.  (1795)  p.  82. 

Smyth,  Reoorde  of  the  School  of  Mines,  i.  p.  389.  HSS.  of  the  late  Nioholaa 
Xempston,  Ssq. 

{  Weaver,  Geok  Trane.t  ▼.  215.  Apjohn,  Journal  of  the  Geol  Soc.  of  Dublin, 
T.  p.  135.  Smyth,  JReoorde  of  the  School  tfMmee,  x.  p.  394.  Mahon,  The  Mum 
of  Wicklow,  p.  58.    AntB,  pp.  545,^6. 

I «  At  the  SuXphur-smaUe  of  Connorree  are  largely  mixed  with  clay,  and  may 
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unwrought  for  several  years  after  the  underlying  body 
of  rich  copper-ore*  had  been  removed.  This  volume 
of  sulphur-ore  is  mixed  throughout  with  larger  or 
smaller  quantities  of  several  copper-ores ;  but — as  in 
many  other  localities  t — earthy  black  ore  prevails  in 
the  shallower,  and  copper-pyrites  is  even  more  plentiful 
in  the  deeper,  parts  of  it.  Below  the  forty-iive-fathom 
level  the  beds  on  opposite  sides  lose,  in  some  measure, 
their  distinctive  characters ;  the  N.W.,  or  lower,  layers 
consisting  of  iron-pyrites  largely  charged  with  argil- 
laceous matter,  whilst  the  S.E.,  or  upper,  portions 
afford  isolated  bunches  of  the  same  sulphur-ore,  as  well 
as  small  bodies  of  copper-pyrites  and  still  smaller 
masses  of  vitreous  copper  encrusted  with  earthy  black 
ore,  in  a  matrix  of  slaty-slay.  Within  a  short  distance, 
however,  lenticular  aggregations  of  iron  pyrites,  and 
thin  beds  of  copper-pyrites ;{;  invested  with  black  cop- 
per-ore, are  imbedded  in  granular  quartz  interlaid  with 
slate.§  The  continuation,  at  a  depth  of  84  fathoms, 
consists  of  slaty-clay,  sprinkled,  and  sometimes  veined, 
with  both  sulphur-ore  and  copper-pyrites,  ||  if 


therefore  be  readily  mmde  into  balls  for  burning ;  tbey  are  preferred  by  the  manu- 
fkotorers  to  tiie  less  earthy  tmalU  of  Cron^ane  and  BtUfymurtoffh," 

John  Hodob,  Esa«»  MSS. 
*  JnU,  p.  665. 

t  Ibid,  p.  566. 

t  Smyth,  Plan  and  SecHons  of  fhe  Chooa  Minei;  Seeordi  of  th$  School  qf 
Mme»,  u  p.  88a.    Anie,  p.  66Q. 

4  Smyth.  Beeordi  of  the  School  of  Minos,  x.  p.  888,  Fiff.  17.    Mahon,  Tho 
Mmo8  of  Wicklow,  p.  61. 

I  Smyth,  Recorda  of  the  School' of  Mines,  u  p.  394.     Ante,  p.  547;   Table 
XV III. 

f  Markham  Browne,  Esq.,  Eesldent  Director,  and  W«  G.  Boberts,  Esq., 
Manager,  of  Cotmorree^  M9S. 
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In  shallow  parts  of  the  mine  the  poorer  sulphur-ores 
afibrded  on  an  average  (0*000122  their  weight)  four 
(Tray)  ounces  of  silver  per  ton;*  but  at  greater 
depths  the  ($ulphMr*$malbj  softer  varietiea— -which  are 
more  mixed  with  clay  than  the  ores  of  CfronebaMe» 
Ttgnmj/j  BaUygahan  and  Ballymurtoffh^f  —  have 
yielded  from  (0*000184 — ^0*000582)  six  to  about  nine- 
teen ounces.*j;  Gold  occurs,  not  only  in  alloy  with 
silver,  but  in  separate  grains ;  *  and,  in  one  assay  at 
least,  it  was  obtained  in  the  proportion  of  (O'OOOOIS 
the  weight  §)  half  an  ounce  to  the  ton  of  ore.*j: 

Numberless  masses  (horses)  of  slate,  frequently  less 
than  a  foot,  though  sometimes  several  feet,  in  thick- 
ness, and  often  a  few  feet  only,  but  occasionally  many 
fttthoms,  in  length  and  depth,  notwithstanding  tbej 
are  bounded*— as  well  above  and  below  as  at  the  sides 
and  ends— by  metalliferous  ingredients  alone,  main- 
tain, as  a  general  rule,  the  selfsame  mineral  composition 
as  the  (country)  rocks,   which,  at  the  same  levels 
respectively,  form  the  sides  (watts)  of  the  Sulphur- 
course  ;  II  yet,  now  and  then,  they  contain  small  quao- 
titles  of  ore. 

The  bodies  of  iron-pyrites  and  copper-ore,  which 
envelop  these  horses  of  slate,  exhibit  the  same  remark- 

«  Ante,  p.  667,  Note  %.       f  Ante,  p.  566,  Note  | 

X  **  For  lome  yeari  post  the  extraordinary  and  ataple  comoditj  of  Connonei 
haa  eonaisted  of  deoompoeed  argentiferona  iron  pyritea,  containing  l^om  fix  ^ 
twelTo  ovnoea  of  allTer  and  about  half  an  ounce  of  gold  per  ton,  and  of  fi^ 
one  to  two  per  cent,  of  copper."— Hahok,  I%$  Minet  ^f  WiMtm,  p.  63. 

A»U,  p.  540. 

S  Tabi$  xvni. 

I  An^  pp.  20, 191,  378,^81, 550,^64;  Tohke  XVIII.,  XX. 
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able  schistose  structure  *  that  prevails,  to  considerable 
depths,  amongst  similar  ones,  in  other  parts  of  the 
Sulphur-course.'f 

The  cleavage-planes,  as  well  of  the  pyrites  and  of  the 
slates  within  it,  as  of  the  (Country)  rocks  above  and 
beneath,  j; — maintain  the  same  dip  and  direction  as 
the  Sulphur-course  §  itself  and  the  horses  ||  it  includes. 

Two  series  of  joints  intersect  the  Sulphur-course ;  IT 
one, — inclining  more  highly  than  it  is  inclined,  but 
nearly  parallel  to  it  in  direction — ^bears  30*'— 40*^  E.  of 
N.— W.  of  S. ;  the  other  ranges  22*— 27*  W.  of  N.— 
£•  of  S.,  but— unlike  the  slightly  diverging  joints  in 
Cronehane*^  and  BallygaJmn '\'\ — it  occasions  no 
displacement. 

Throughout  the  district  copper  is  still  precipitated 
from  mine-water,  but  of  late  the  stream  from  Connorree 
has  been  the  most  productive ;  for  some  time,  indeed, 
it  acted  so  strongly  on  the  iron  pit- work,  that  beechen 
plungers  XX  were  used,  and — as  in  some  parts  of 

•  Henwood  Procmdmgi  ^  IA«  Boyal  0$oL  Soc.  of  OomwaU  (Wut  BrUmJ, 
16ih  Oct.,  1840 ;  Mmk^  Journal,  24th  Oct,  1840).  Smyth,  lUeordi  ofth*  Sokoa 
of  llMMf,  X.  p.  872.  MahoD,  Tho  Minsi  of  WiMow,  p.  78.  Yon  Cotta  (Btrg- 
mdHuUm^  Zdt.  No.  45, 1864);  Mmmg  ^  SmtUmg  Jfd^oftiMyTU.  pp.  155—6. 

t  AntOt  pp.  551,-2. 

tl&«i,p.564;  T<aUXVUL 

{  iW,  pp.  568,-4. 

|i»ti,p.564. 

IT  TabU  XVIII. 

—  AnU,  p.  558. 

niM,pp.  559— 60, 

U"  We  haye  now  at  work  a  woodM  phmffer-poli  madrt>f  this  Covntrj  bffdi| 
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Cornwall — the  pumps  were  lined  with  thin  slips  of 
pine.* 

From  the  end  of  September,  1838^  to  the  beginning 
of  April,  1839,  about  3,559^58  cubic  feet,  or  99,312 
tons,  of  water  were  drawn  to  the  sarface.t 

This  passed  from  the  pump-head,  and  from  one  to 
another  of  several  successively  lower  tanks,  through 


•nd  w  have  «  MCoAd  rMdy  for  use ;  both  hayo  beon  loalLed  in  the  mine-wtttery 
vihieh  ia  a  capital  luhttitute  for  Kyan*i  patent.  The  pompi  are  lined  with  wood 
whioh  will  aaTO  the  Inside  from  the  aation  of  the  water,  and  the  flanges  wUl  be 
protected  as  mooh  as  possible  bj  well  tarred  hoods  of  canTass.*' 

MSS.  of  the  late  Nxoholas  Kbmpston,  Esq. 

In  the  last  century  it  wu  suggested  to  the  Admiralty,  by  the  late  Captam 
Hercules  Uichell,  that  timber  intended  for  ship^building  should  be  immersed  In 
the  water  of  the  great  Gwennap  adit" 

HsmrooD,  Connooff  GM.  TVans^  y.  p.  458*,  Note  s. 

"  About  the  year  1801  [the  late]  Captain  Joel  Lean  •  «  «  first  introdneed, 
at  CrenTer  and  Oatfleld,  (what  is  now  so  generally  used  and  with  such  great  ad- 
rantage,)  the  plunger-pole,  instead  of  the  common  box  and  piston." 

Lban,  Historieal  SUUemmt  of  the  ImpnnefMnU  made  in  the  Dutjf  €f 
SUam  Engfinei  m  ConueoA,  pp.  8,  0. 

Smyth,  TrmiHM0  on  Coal  and  Coal-Mining^  p.  181. 

The  late  Benjamin  Sampson,  Esq.,  of  Tullimaar  near  Truro,  and  the  late  Ifr. 
Francis  MioheU,  Bngiueer,  of  Redruth,  informed  the  writer,— that,  '*  in  1796, 
they  had  seen  the  phmgor-poU  applied  at  ^129  and  Cakoi  in  Owennap,  by  Mr. 
Hurdoek,  who  then  directed  the  affurs  of  Messrs.  Boulton  A  Watt  in  Cornwall ; 
and  that  they  had  reason  for  belicTing  It  had  been  preTioualy  worked  at  another, 
mine  in  the  neighbourhood." 

Hbhvood,  Wut  Briion  (xxxx.  No.  1606),  28rd  April,  1841. 

•  *'  When  the  water  is  saline  or  acidulous  *  •  •  the  working-barrel,  ordi- 
narily of  cast  iron  duly  bored,  is  sometimes  made  of  brais  or  gun  metal  (as. 
Indeed,  it  very  often  was  in  earlier  days) ;  or,  as  in  some  of  the  copper  mines  in 
Cornwall,  the  whole  of  the  pump-work  may  be  lined  with  stares  of  wood,  oars- 
fnlly  fitted  like  an  intemal  oask,  to  prevent  the  rapid  destruction  which  otherwise 
ensues."-— Smyth,  Troaiiu  on  Coal  and  Coed  Mining^  p.  180. 

t  The  steam-engine  had  a  stroke  of  seTon  feet  in  the  shaft,  and— ranging  firam 
four  to  eloTen  — ayeraged,  during  the  period  under  consideration,  about  seTcn 
strokes  per  minute.  The  calculated,  is  assumed  to  bear  to  the  actual,  discharge, 
the  same  proportion  (1*  to  '924)  which  they  bore  to  one  another  during  repeated 
experimento  at  Wheal  Towan  in  Oomwalh  Hbnwood,  Tramaetum  of  tke 
InHiMion  of  Civil  Engineers,  ii.  p.  5S, 
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narrow  inclined  channels  (launders).  The  floors  of 
the  former  were  nearly  horizontal,  but  those  of  the 
latter  were  slightly  inclined;  the  water,  therefore, 
flowed  less  rapidly  through  the  one  than  through  the 
other. 

The  capacity  of  the  tanks  was  about  3447  feet ; 
„  launders      „         900    „  • 

Both  were  thickly  spread  with  scraps  of  wrought 
iron  and  shreds  of  tin-plate,  which  were  frequently 
turned  and  swept ;  in  order — by  the  removal  of  the 
precipitated  copper — to  present  a  surface  of  iron  as 
clean  as  circumstances  permitted,  to  the  impregnated 
mine- water. 

Accounts  kept  at  the  mine  show,  that  during  this 
period 

tOM  (Avoir.') 
the  tanks  and  ktunders  were  supplied  with  about  62*0000  of  wrought-iron  and 

tin  plate ; 

of  which nearlj  20'0000  were  consumed ; 

and  this  precipitated  •• ..  19»9375  of  copper, 

which  realized  in  the  market  £894  :  10  .  9. 

The  precipitate  was, therefore,  0*9969  the  weight  of  the  iron  it  had  replaced;  and 

0*0002        „         of  the  mine-water  firom  which  it 

had  been  obtained. 

During  1861 — 2  the  consumption  of  .••••»•  •  124  tons  of  sert^iront  &c., 

collected  4.. 60      „     precipitate, 

which  yielded  on  an  average      0*44  its  weight  of  copper. 
The  precipitate  was  therefore      0*48  the  weight  of  the  iron, 
and  the  copper  „  0*21  „  „ 

The  precipitation  was  always  more  rapid  in  running 
than  in  still  water;  and  in  warm  than  in  cold  weather. 

The  water  took  with  it,  from  the  precipitation  tanks 
and  launders,  a  coQsiderable  proportion  of  iron-ochre, 
most  of  which  subsided  in  pits  prepared  for  its  recep- 
tion ;  the  rest  passed  ofi^,  in  suspension,  to  the  river. 

LLLL 
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At  Cranehane*  it  appears  that  in  1862 

30  tons  of  wrought-iron 

afforded 12      „       precipitate, 

which  contained  35  per  cent,  of  copper. 

In  Uiii  case,  therefore,  the  preeipitate  wai  0*400  the  weight  of  the  iron  diisobed 

„  copper         „   0-140        „  „  ,A 

M       I,  „  0*350        „         of  the  preeipitate. 


•  <«  In  order  to  oany  off  the  water  firom  [Orone  Bawn]  there  are  levele  carried 
on  a  great  way  under-ground,  f^om  the  lower  part  of  the  hill.  Oat  of  these 
lerels  issue  large  streams  of  water,  most  stronglj  impregnated  with  copper. 

"  An  accidental  discoTeryt  which  happen'd  not  long  ago.  is  like  to  make  these 
streams  more  henefidal  than  all  the  rest  of  the  mines.  Some  of  the  workmen, 
haying  left  an  iron  shoTcl  in  the  stream,  found  it  some  weeks  after  incrustcd 
with  copper.  This  gaye  the  hint  of  laying  bars  of  iron  in  these  streams,  which 
is  done  In  the  following  manner : 

'*  Oblong  pits  are  dug,  ten  feet  long,  four  wide,  and  eight  deep :  the  bottom 
laid  with  smooth  flags ;.  the  sides  bidlt  up  with  stone  and  Ume,  with  wooden  nide 
beams  across  the  pits  to  by  the  iron  bars  on.  Chains  of  these  pits  are  continued 
along  the  stream  as  for  as  the  directors  please ;  for  the  water  neyer  abates  of  its 
quality.  •  «  •  Soon  alter  the  iron  bars  are  laid  in  these  pits,  they  contract  a 
copper  rust,  which,  by  degrees,  intirely  eats  away  the  iron.  The  copper,  which 
is  in  the  water,  being  thus  continually  attracted  and  fixed  by  the  iron,  subsides 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  To  hasten  this  dissolution,  the  iron  bars  are  some- 
times taken  up,  and  the  rust  rubb*d  off  them  into  the  pit.  In  the  space  of  twelye 
months  the  whole  bar  is  oommonly  dissolyed,  if  the  iron  be  soft;  for  steel  or 
hard  iron  will  not  do  here.  The  stream  is  then  turned  off  the  pits ;  and  the  men 
with  shoyels  throw  up  the  copper,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  like  reddish  mud. 
This  mud  [when]  dry  becomes  a  reddish  dust  •  4t  *  •  It  is  then  smelted  into 
copper.  «  *  ♦  . 

"  One  ton  of  iron  in  bars  produces  a  ton  and  19  hundred  and  an  half  weight 
of  this  copper  mud  or  dust.  Each  ton  of  this  mud  produces,  when  smelted,  16 
hundred  weight  of  the  purest  copper,  which  sells  at  ten  pounds  ptr  ton  more 
than  the  copper,  which  is  made  of  the  ore.  There  are  about  500  tons  of  iron 
now  laid  in  these  pits.  The  water,  that  runs  from  these  mines,  enters  the  riyer 
Arklow  at  New  Bridge ;  and  ii  of  so  corrosive  a  nature  that  no  fish  can  Hye  in 
this  large  riyer  from  hence  to  the  sea." 

Hbkbt,  Pha,  TVons.,  xlyii.  (1751—2)  pp.  500—3. 

According  to  Dr.  Henry's  statement,  therefore, 
the  precipitate  obtained  was  1*975  the  weight  of  the  iron  used; 
„  fine  copper        „         „    1-580  „  „  ; 

t>  >•  ,1         „   0-800  n  precipiUte. 

<*  L'eau  de  la  mine  est  toigours  plus  charges  de  la  parties  salines  et  m^talliques 
en  hirer  qu'en  6t6 ;  ce  qui  yient,  suiyant  M.  MUh  de  oe  que  Talr  sec  qui  drcnle 
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The  vfB.teT  o(  Bally mur tag h*  gnve,  from  1852  to 

pendant  VM  dans  lea  mines,  y  faTorise  la  ciistalUsatlon  du  sulfate  de  enivre, 
tandis  que  pendant  rhiver,  qui  est  toujours  pluvieuz  en  Ireland,  les  eaux  qui 
8*inftltrent  dans  les  filons  redissoWent  lee  d^pdts  saline,  et  s'enrichissent  par-l& 
consid^rablement. 

**  On  augmente  aujourd*]iui  la  concentration  de  Teau  retir^  de  la  mine,  au 
moyen  du  mineral  pyriteuz  paurre.  C'est  mdme  presqne  pour  ce  seul  usage 
qu'on  prend  la  peine  de  I'extraire ;  car,  quoique  ce  mineral  soir  le  plus  abondant, 
eependant,  comma  on  a  tu,  on  n'en  exploite  qu'une  petite  quantity.  Apris 
I'aToir  bris6  en  moreeaux  d'une  grosseur  conTenable,  on  le  met  dans  les  fours 
qui  oontaennent  de  60  k  150  tonneaux  de  mineral.  On  n'a  besoin,  pour  oom- 
menoer  ii  y  mettre  le  feu,  que  de  quelques  broussaiUes  et  d'un  peu  de  charbon ; 
apr&s  quoi,  le  soufre  contenu  dans  le  mineral  suffit  pour  entretenir  la  combustion. 
Ce  soufre,  Tolatilis^  par  la  chaleur,  est  rc^u  dans  des  r^cipiens  adapt^s  k  ces 
fours.  ^1  %  m  Aprds  que  le  mineral  a  ainsi  subi  le  grillage,  on  le  porte  dans 
des  fosses  remplies  d'eau  Titriolique,  oik  on  le  laisse  plough  quelque  temps,  apris 
quoi  on  le  passe  au  booard;  on  lave  ensuite  celui  qui  en  Taut  la  peine/' 

Journal  det  Mines,  No.  xvi.  (1796)  pp«  83— 6« 

"  The  process  [of  roasting]  commonly  lasted  six  weeks,  *  •  *  and  when  it 
was  well  managed,  a  nucleus  of  rich  yellow  or  grey  sulphuret  of  copper,  sur- 
rounded by  brownish  red  oxide  of  iron,  might  be  found  in  each  piece  of  the  burnt 
ore.  In  this  state,  the  ore  being  steeped  in  water,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper  was  obtained,  and  the  copper  precipitated  by  iron ;  the  kernels  of  the 
sulphuret  «  «  •  were  separated  from  the  slimy  oxide  by  washing." 

WsATBK,  Oeol.  Dratu.f  v.  p.  219. 

Percy,  MetaUurgy,  i.  pp.  439—47. 

In  July,  1791  it  was  found  that  the  water 

"ml^"^  ^^  ^* !  ooBtalned  firWWt  its  weifbt  of  •ulpharic  talta  and  0-00004  Ito  weight  of 

'  copper; 

when  it  had  paeied  \ 

orer  the  eatcloed  {        „       OKNWtt  «  h  »    0  00064        „ 

ore ; 

after  it  had  rested  for  "^ 
tome  time  on  cal- 1  a.amwui 

cined  ote  in  thef        "       0  87WW  „  „ 

tanke } 

The  precipitate  contained  on  an  average  0*328  its  weight  of  copper. 

Journal  det  Mines,  No.  xvi.  (1796)  pp.  84—6. 

Smyth,  Records  of  the  School  of  Mines,  i.  pp.  386—9.  Mahon,  The  Mines 
of  Wiekhw,  pp.  41—2.    Ante,  p.  662. 

**  The  mine-water  of  Cronebane  contains  now  (1862)  a  smaller  proportion  of 
copper  than  it  contained  formerly.'* 

Captaui  John  Rbbd,  Manager  of  Croneitanef  MSS. 

*  "  n  y  a  d6)k  enyiron  cinquante  ans  que  reparation  de  cementation  est  en 
usage  dans  let  mines  de  Ballymurtagh,  dont  I'exploitation,  ou  plut6t  la  reprise 
dans  les  demiers  temps,  a  pr^c^  de  celle  des  mines  de  Cronebane.      «  «  « 
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1861,  the  undermentioned  quantities  aod  qualities  of 
precipitate.* 

PreelpiUU. 


Tturt. 


1852  ... 


1858  ... 


QuaDtitief  of 
(toni) 

Proportion 
of  copper  in 

60 

0-4500 

4-5 

0-4900 

80 

0-8975 

Tears, 


1858  ... 

contlnMd. 


Precipitate. 


Qoantitiea  of 
(tons) 


60 
40 
7  0 


Proportion 
of  eopper  in 


O-4200 
0-4275 
0-5500 


SnlTant  Berkenhont,  Tean  de  Ballymnrtagb  depose  pari*^aporaUon  7  grot  et ) 
de  sMImenty  et  eelle  de  Cronebane,  4  gros  16  grains. 

Journal  du  Minea,  No.  xyi.  (1795)  pp.  SIK,— ^• 
*'  Ths  water  issuing  from  the  pjrites  workings  Qn  Ballymurtagh]  is  stroDglj 
impregnated  with  eopper,  and  on  being  passed  over  plates  of  iron  jields  s  pre- 
cipitate containing  from  10  to  80  per  cent,  of  eopper." 

Hauorton,  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Dublin,  ▼.  p-  ^' 

Smyth,  Reconb  of  the  Sdkool  of  Mines,  i.  pp.  886.  Mahon,  2^  Mmet  of 
Wieklow,  pp.  41 — 5. 

*  John  Hodge,  Esq.,  MSS. 

A  comparison  of  the  before-mentioned  results  with  those  obtained  la  other 
districts,  can  scarcely  be  without  interest. 

The  enormous  body  of  ore  discovered  near  Amlwch,  in  Anglesea,  on  the  Ssa 
of  March,  1868,«^— of  which  the  produce  lowered,  for  some  years,  the  price  of 
copper  throughout  Burope  and  threatened  the  poorer  mines  of  this  kingdom 
with  ruin,«~has  been  wrought  in  the  Parye  and  Mona  mines,  without  inUr- 
mission  until  now  (1868). 

The  blackish  and  greyish-blue  clay-slate,  immediately  beneath,  become  i^ore 
and  more  quartsose  as  they  approach  it :  certain  portions,  transfused  with  sih- 
oeous  matter,  displaying  a  flinty  character  ;  cdef  whilst  other  parts  are  made  sp 
of  slate  and  quarts  in  distinct  and  separate  laminn ;  several  large,  and  exdU' 
sively  siliceous,  beds  of  schistose  structure  «/ enclose,  here  and  there,  bodies  of 
massive  quartz ;  and  broad  bands  of  greyish  hornstone  cf  occur  at  intervsli* 
The  slate  directly  overlying  the  ore  is  generally  brownish;  but — ezhibttin^ 
Tariotts  colours  within  short  distances^t  passes  gradually  into  the  normal  blue. 

a  Pennant,  Tourt  in  Waiet,  Edit.  1810,  lit.  p.  00. 
b  Jounua  d§9  Mines,  No.  zri.  (1706)  p.  60. 
o  Hawkins,  CamnaU  Qeol.  TreMS,^  ili.  pp.  285,— 0,->0I. 
d  Ramsay,  Memoirt  of  the  Oeological  Survey,  iii.  p.  105. 
e  Henslow,  Cambridgt  Phil,  Trans.,  1.  p.  884. 
/  Frtre-Jean,  Annates  des  Mitiest  ziil.  pp.  3S0-S5. 
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PrecipiUte. 

A 

Tears. 

Precipitate. 

Tears. 

r 

Quantities  of 
(tons) 

Proportion 
of  copper  in 

f                       ^ 

Quantities  of 
(tons) 

Proportion 
of  copper  in 

1853  ... 

6-5 

0-5775 

1854  ... 

2-5 

0-4625 

continued. 

1854  ... 

5-5 

0-3600 

eon  tinned. 

40 

0-6537 

s-o 

0-3775 

1855  ... 

0-5 

0-1500 

Many  beds  are  sprinkled  and  reined  with  siliceous  substances ;  a  but  these  rarely 
accompany  the  thick  conformable  layers  of  metalliferous  quarts  which  hare 
been  largely  worked  in  northern  parts  of  the  mines. 

South  of  the  great  metalliferous  deposit^ where  little  or  nothing  of  much  value 
has  yet  been  found — the  planes  of  cleavage — maintaining  a  tolerable  regularity 
— bear  nearly  £.  and  W.&  In  other  parts  of  the  district,  however,  their  directions 
are  less  uniform :  for  the  average  of  their  many  large  flexures  in  the  Mona  mine, 
towards  the  N.E.,  is  12^—30**  8.  of  E.— N.  of  W.,— near  the  boundary  of  the 
mines  they  range  about  E.  and  W., — and  in  the  Paryt  works,  on  the  N.W., 
some  16°— 25**  N.  of  E.— 8.  of  "W.  Moreover  the  wide  floor  of  copper-bearing 
quartz,  worked  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  various  parts  of  both  mines — as 
the  Carreg-y-doU  "  lode  ** — ^is  subject  to  like  flexures ;  and  the  smaller  metal- 
liferous beds—severally  known,— as  the  Ckty-ihaft  "  lode  '*  and  the  Charlotte 
**  lode  '*  in  the  E,— as  the  North  Discovery  **  lode  "  towards  the  W.,— and  as  the 
Black^Roek  '*  lode  *'  throughout— also  conform  to  the  undulations  in  their  re- 
spective neighbourhoods.  The  relations  between  the  great  metalliferous  deposit 
and  the  rocks  adjoining  it  are  not  now  very  readily  discerned ^  its  general 
direction,  however,  is  some  12**— 16*»  N.  of  E.— S.  of  W.;  *  and  its  dip— like 
the  dip  of  other  productive  beds  of  quartz  and  the  cleavage-planes  of  the  neigh- 
bouring slate — ranges  from  50°  to  84°  and  averages,  perhaps,  65°  towards  the 
N.  The  formation  is  intersected  by  joints  of  two  series;  which — differing  both 
from  the  copper-yielding  beds  and  from  the  erose-veine  (flucane)  in  direction-^ 
bear*  25°-35°  W.  of  N.— E.  of  S.  and  30°-40°  N.  of  E.— 8.  of  W.  respectively. 
Two  eroea-  (flueanj  veina  traverse  the  district;  namely, — the  eastern  or  Carreg- 
y-dollcroe»^oune  which  ranges  some  5°— 15°  E.  of  N.— W.  of  8.,  and  the  great, 
or  weetemt  orose-eoune  which  takes  a  nearly  meridional  bearing.  Both  the  eroee- 
veifu  heave  the  smaller  productive  beds  ( *'  lodee  "J  they  encounter,  towards  the 
(L.,  0,A.,J  left-hand  and  to  the  side  of  the  greater  angle; «— the  Carreg-y-doU 
eroea-courae  displacing  the  Charlotte  **lode**  but  slightly, — the  Carreg^y-doll 
**  lode  "  about  twelve — ,  and  the  Black  Rock  **  lode  **  nearly  eight,  fathoms ; 

a  Frtos  Jean,  Anmalm  du  Jfinsi,  ziU.  pi>.  920— Sft. 

b  In  1840  the  Msgnetie  decllnaUon  at  Dablin  was  about  S7*  80'  West.— I.L0TD,  Phil, 
Tram.,  exzzlz.  p.  SOB. 
Sabine,  Ibid,  PI.  XIY,   Ante,  p.  641,  Note  *. 
e  Henwood,  CamnaU  OeoL  Trana^,  v.  p.  887. 
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Precipluto. 
K 


Years. 


1855  ... 

eooUBiiod. 


Quantities  of   Proportion 
(tons)        of  copper  in 


1856 


••• 


60 
1-5 
40 


0-4625 
0-4750 
0-4175 


Tears. 


Precipitate. 


Quantities  of 
(tons) 


1856  ... 

eontloaad. 

1857  ... 


8-5 

5-0 
3*0 


Propordoo 
of  copper  ia 


0-4750 
0-2987 
0-4875 


whilst  the  we9tem  cros$<ourse  dislocates  the  Catreg-'y'doU  '*  lode  "  as  mnch  u 
thirty  fathoms.  Both  cut  through  the  great  metalliferous  deposit  also;  bat  the 
extent  of  any  heave*  they  may  have  occasioned,  is  concealed  by  the  rubbiib 
which  now  covers  the  sides  of  the  openings  wherein  it  was  formerly  wrought. 

The  North  Diseoveiy  (bed)  "  lode  "  Taries  from  about  two  to  eight  feet,  the 
Carreg  y-dM  *'  lode  "  from  one  fathom  to  nearly  ten  fathoms,  in  width;  both 
enclose  conformable  (hones J  masses  of  slate ;  and  oonsist  in  great  measure  of 
quarts,  quartiose  slate,  chlorite,  and  disintegrated  felspar,  mixed,  howeTer,— 
with  earthy  brown  iron-ore  as  well  as  with  smaller  quantities  of  native  copper, 
earthy  black  copper-ore,  the  sulphate  of  lead,  and  other  rare  minerals,  near  the 
surface, — with  yellow  copper-ore  and  specular-iron  at  greater  depths, — and  with 
larger  or  smaller  proportions  of  iron  pyrites  throughout. 

The  great  metalliferous  deposit  appears  «  not  only  to  have  occupied  the  whole 
space  between  the  Clay-$haft  **lode"  and  the  Black  Roek**  lode**  for  aeon- 
siderable  distance,  but  also  to  hare  extended  some  way  N.  of  one  and  S.  of  the 
other. 

It  has  been  wrought  open  to  the  day 

for  about  IN)  fkns.  on  the  Um  of  Ito  strike,  1 140  Ant.  io  sstrsme  width  I  Blttside  op»'€»'fj 

and  more  than  )  in  the  (  ^n 

»     810    n  n  n  90    „  „  „       Great  openrcett :  e^ 

to  a  depth  of  18  fathoms,  a  A  and  for  an  area  of  5*381  acres,  in  the  former;  a  ft^  and 

ft  S9      •»         M  n  12-181    H  tf     latter:     „ 

and  to  greater  depths,  for  short  distances,  in  both.  The  cpen-ca»t$  ec  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  body  of  vein-stone,  varying  from  ten  to  fifty  fathoms  in  thickness, 
whence  small  quantities  of  copper-ore  are  still  extracted. 

The  principal  earthy  ingredients — as  in  the  smaller  productive  beds  on  theN. 
»-are  quarts  and  quartsose  slate,  through  which  chlorite  is  thinly,  and  rather 
unequally,  sprinkled ;  towards  the  S.,  however,  and  especially  near  the  (fiol' 

a  Workiof-plaas  of  the  Parye  and  Jfona  mines. 

b  Pennant.  Tewre  <f»  Welei  (Edic.  1810)  Hi.  pp.  OB,  486,-8;  Journal  dee  Mieee,  No.  zv>- 
(1705),  p.  78.  Hawkins,  ComieaU  Geol  Tram,,  liL  pp.  984,->8.  Frire-Jean,  Aimekt  i«* 
JfifMS,  xiii.  p.  289.  AmheO^  and  the  calibrated  Mona  end  Parye  Copper  atbtee  (Beeame^ 
1848)b  p.  5. 

e  The  epen-^aet  of  Wheal  Mueie»  wrought  on  copper-veins,  in  slate,  near  Redruth,  mesisres 

about  SB  acre: 

„  Carelaxe,  „       on  tln-velns,  in  granite,  near  St.  AusteiU  aessurti 

about  fin  seres. 

Thomas,  Cornwall  GeoL  Trane,,  v.  pp*  90,  i^* 
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(ill 


Precipitate. 

Years. 

1 

Qaantitiea  of 
(tons) 

Proportion 
of  copper  in 

Tears. 

1858  ... 

2-6 

0-2525 

1859   ... 

4-0 

08800 

40 

0-3812 

Quantities  of 
(tons) 


Precipitate. 


Proportion 
of  copper  in 


0-3675 
0-3800 
0-6125 


wM)  lower  side,  baff-ooloured  felspar  is  also  abundant.  Thin  fissile  layers  of 
blackish-blue  slaty  matter  interlie  the  other  constituents,  dividing  them  into  ill- 
defined  beds,  parallel  to  the  a^oining  rocks.  Shallow  parts  of  the  Mona  mine 
have  afforded  much  (goucsn)  earthy  brown  iron-ore,  containing  nests  of  earthy 
black  copper-ore,  and  small  caTities  incmsted  with  the  carbonates  of  copper  and 
the  sulphate  of  lead.  Beds,  laminae,  interlacing  Teins,  isolated  bodies,  single 
crystals,  and  disseminated  grains  of  iron-pyrites  even  yet  abound  in  the  quarti- 
ose  and  slaty  portions  of  the  mass.  Galena  occurs  in  some,  and  blende  in  other, 
parts  of  the  formation ;  and  occasionally  the  intractable  association  of  both 
these,  with  iron  and  copper  pyrites  ( Bht^stone  o  j  has  been  plentiful.  Native 
copper^  earthy  black  copper-ore,  vitreous  copper,  and  purple  ore  have  been  fre- 
quently obtained ;  ^  the  principal  produce,  however,  has  always  been  copper 
pyrites.  Great  quantities  were,  of  course,  scattered  through  the  earthy  matrix ; 
but  during  three  months  of  the  year  1787,  one  party  of  workmen  extracted 
<*  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-one  tons  of  good  copper-ore  and  only 
ninety-two  tons  (0*031  its  weight)  of  waste." «  On  one  occasion  forty-four 
thousand  tons  of  ore  lay  ready  for  the  furnace.^  In  both  the  open-^workt 
several  large  (hone»)  masses  of  quartsose  slate,  interlaid  by  laminae,  and 
intersected  by  thin  veins,  of  iron  pyrites,  have^by  the  removal  of  the  copper- 
ore  which  surrounded  them^been  left  standing  as  isolated  crags. 

Between  the  two  enormously  rich  (bunehet)  portions  of  the  great  metal- 
liferous deposit,  wrought  in  the  HiU-iide  cp&i%reaii  and  the  Great  cpet^-caat 
respectively,  a  body  of  comparatively  unproductive — yet  slightly  orey^-quarti- 
ose  vein-stone  intervenes;  whilst— like  many  of  the  largest  eourtes  of  tin  and 
copper-ore  in  Cornwall,  '^-each  of  them  is  intersected  by  a  eross^em.  Both 
the  ero$$-veins  partake,  to  some  extent,  the  character  of  the  ore-ffrcund  they 
traverse ;  for  the  most  part,  however,  they  consist  of  slate  identical,  in  both 
composition  and  structure,  with  the  (comUry)  rocks  adjoining :  that  it  to  tay, 

a  Ant$,  p.  510. 

b  Pennsat,  Tovunin  Walm,  ill.  p.  81. 

0  Price,  JMi,  p.  438. 

d  Cane^  ConmtM  G0OL  Trmu^  U.  p.  00.    Fox,  Rtportt  of  thi  lUnfol  Comwatt  PolifUeh' 
Mie  BocUt^,  tv.  (1888)  p.  88.    Kenwood,  CormvaU  G^oL  Tnmi^  v.  pp.  88, 888 ;   TabUi  Till, 

xxir.  XLiLf-r^  Liiu  ix.,-/.,-jj.,-rn-F/7/.,  LXJXLf^m^^jx. 
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Precipitate. 

Tears. 

Precipitate. 

Years. 

r     -  - 

Quantitiea  of 
(tons) 

Proportion 
of  copper  in 

r      ' 

Qaantitiesof 
(tons) 

Proportion 
of  copper  in 

1860  ... 

40 

0-4425 

1860  ... 

8-6 

0-6125 

40 

0-4875 

eouttnoad. 

1861  ... 

3-5 

0-3062 

50 

0-5550 

8-75 

0-3850 

tney— as  well  as  seyeral  of  the  Cornish  crots-vetyw—are  mere  slices  of  the  strata, 
containing  little  or  no  ore. « 

The  richest  part  of  the  North  Discovery  (hed)  **  lode  *'  is  intersected,  at  abont 
right-angles  to  its  coarse,  by  two  nearly  ▼ertical  joints ;  but  the  poorer  portions 
are  trarersed  by  Bereral  such  seams,*  all  which  dip  towards  the  W. 

The  body  (eourseej  of  ore, — both  in  the  great  deposit  and  in  the  North 
Discovery  **  lode  " — have  also  a  westerly  (shoot j  dip  endlong,  but  at  a  lower 
angle. 

To  a  depth  of  eighteen  fathoms  in  one  part,  and  of  twenty-three  in  another, 
the  great  metalliferous  mass  was  quarried  for  its  entire  width.  At  these 
respectiTe  levels,  howcTer,  *'  not  only  had  the  body  of  ore  diminished,  but  it 
was  of  lower  quality,  [whilst]  the  expenses  of  raising  it  had  increased  intersely 
in  the  same  proportion. a "  Quanyinff  was,  therefore,  discontinued;  and 
mining  operations  were  conunenced  on  the  richest  of  the  tributary  or  subordi- 
nate parts — the  Black  Bock  (bed)  '*  lode;  *'  which — by  aid  of  a  steam-engine 
•^set  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  Great  cpen-cast — Is  still  mined  some  sixty-fire 
fathoms  below  the  surface. 

The  North  Discovery  **  lode  *'  is  worked  to  a  depth  of  about  one  hundred  and 
tweWe  fathoms. 

The  richer  ore  was  dressed  in  the  ordinary  manner ;  *  the  poorer  was  broken 
to  about  the  sixe  of  eggs,  and  burnt.  **  For  which  purpose  it  was  placed 
between  two  parallel  walls  of  yast  length;  some  kilns  were  twenty,  others 
forty,  or  fifty  yards  in  length;  some  ten,  others  twenty  feet  wide,  and  above 
four  feet  in  height  The  space  within  was  not  only  filled,  but  the  ore  was 
piled  many  feet  higher,  •  •  •  the  whole  was  then  coTered  with  flat  stones, 
closely  luted  with  clay  •  •  •  in  order  to  prevent  the  fbmes  from  escaping. 
The  ore  was  set  on  fire  by  a  very  small  quantity  of  coal,  and  it  then  burnt  per 
se.  The  sulphureous  particles  passed  off  into  long  flues  built  of  brick,  where 
they  subsided  in  form  of  the  finest  brimstone.    Some  of  the  [kilns]  contained 

a  Henwood,  CormcaU  QeoL  Trans^  ▼.  pp.  981,— S,  TaNs  LXIX, 

b  INd,  p.  ttS. 

c  Hawkina,  JUi,  lU.  p.  887. 

d  Pryca,  Mburaiogia  ComublmuU,  pp.  888—48.  Hanwood,  Cormeatt  QgoL  rrona.,  !▼.  pp. 
180-05.    Hendanon,  PraaaMliii^  of  the  Institution  of  CwU  EngiMSsrt,  xtU,  pp.  18-90. 
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^™  t  Sc2  ]  therefore,  72-50  tons  of  precipitate  were  obtained,  and  the 
to  looo  3 

proportion  of  copper— ranging  from 

0*1500  to  0*6537— -ayeraged  0-4684 

its  weight ; 

but  from  1857  >        ^^       ^.^5    „     of  precipiUte  were  obtained,  and  the 
to  loOl  J  ...       * 

proportion  of  copper — ranging  from 

0-2525  to  0-6125— ayeraged  0*4207 

only; 


four  hundred  tons  of  ore,  others  two  thousand;  the  first  required  four  months 
to  be  completely  burnt;  the  last  near  ten."' 

The  results  of  these  operations— which  haye  been  discontinued  here  sinoe 
1862 — ^were  identical  with  those  obtained  at  Agordo  in  the  Venetian  Alps ;  ^ 
that  is  to  say : — 

"  1st  j/o^e— When  a  lump  of  ore  in  this  stageV  broken  across,  it  is  seen  to 
consist  of  a  central  mass  of  unchanged  ore,  enclosed,  as  it  were,  in  a  rind  or 
shell  of  a  reddish-brown  substance  like  sesquioxide  of  iron ;  snd  between  the 
two  is  interposed  a  thin  more  or  less  continuous  layer,  which  differs  in  lustre 
from,  and  contains  more  copper  than,  the  original  ore,  and  in  appearance  rt- 
atmhles  eopper-pyritsB.  4^  «  «r 

'*  2nd  «^a^0.— This  stage  occurs  at  about  the  middle  of  the  roasting  process. 
The  external  appearance  of  the  ore  is  the  same  as  in  the  first  stage,  but  the 
weight  is  much  diminished.  On  breaking  the  lump  across,  seyeral  concentric 
layers  may  be  obseryed.  In  the  centre  is  a  nucleus  of  unchanged  ore,  surrounded 
first  with  a  layer  similar  in  appearance  to  oopper-pyrites ;  secondly,  with  a  layer 
haying  a  greater  lustre  and  of  a  purpliih  colour,  similar  in  appearance  to  purple 
copper-ore ;  thirdly  here  and  there,  with  a  layer  haying  a  metallic  lustre  and 
yarying  from  the  colour  of  indigo  copper-ore  to  that  of  vitreous  copper;  lastly 
with  a  thick  red-brown  crust,  forming  the  outer  shell.  •  •  • 

"  8ri  staffs, — On  breaking  across  a  lump  of  ore  in  this  stage,  which  occurs 
when  the  roasting  is  nearly  completed,  a  nucleus  of  unchanged  ore  can  no  longer 
be  seen;  but  within  the  now  greatly  increased  outer  red-brown  crust  some  yellow, 
reddish,  and  bluish  particles  may  yet  be  perceiyed.  •  •  • 

'*  4th  staffs, — In  this,  the  final  stage,  on  breaking  across  a  lump  of  ore  it  is 
found  to  consist  only  of  a  central  nucleus  haying  the  appearance  of  vitreous 
copper  or  rather  rich  ccpper  reffulus,  and  an  outer  red-brown  shell,  not  usually 
presenting  any  indication  of  concentric  arrangement.  •  •  • 

"  The  kernels  are  separated  by  a  few  gentle  blows  with  a  hammer  «  «  « 
and  smelted  for  copper.' 


»» 


a  Pmnant,  Tonrs  im  Walts,  Hi.  pp.  01-8,  488—0.  Pl,  XLIT. ;  Journal  dst  Mkm,  No.  xtI. 
(1795)  p.  70.    Frtre^aan,  AmuUss  det  Mints,  xUi.  p.  884—8. 

b  Percy,  MstaUargy,  L  (Luner,  Btrg,  u,  huiUKmaiudtehts  JahrbaOk,  Tanner,  1888^  8,  p. 
880;  fe  1804,  4,  p.  )i4S)  pp.  480,— 44,— 48.    Baton,  Afmalst  dts  Mintt,  5ine  Stele,  TiU.  pp. 
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the  total  yield  having  been  126*75  tons  of  precipitate. 


The  rain-water— -whicli  ooeadonally  percolates  throogh  this  burnt  rabbish— 
•till  bears  with  it  to  the  precipitation-pits,  notable  quantities  of  the  sulphate  of 
copper .« 

The  waters  whieh,  for  a  century,  hare  giTen,^  and  still  continue  to  giTe,e  sneh 
ample  precipitates,  aforetime— like  the  stream  at  ZM-y-fitoynoff  in  Merioneth's 
— deposited  their  riches  in  the  turf,*  through  which  they  rose  to  the  surface.* 

The  Paiy9  and  Mona  mines  now  drain  the  surface  so  thoroughly,  that — for 
want  of  fresh  condensing-water— four,  of  their  flye,  steam-engines  are  of  high- 
pressure. 

(1.)  '*  The  ParyB  mine 
emits  annually  about  seTcn-hundred-million  gallons  of  water  impregnated  with, 
copper.  This  is  collected  in  pits,  into  which  is  put  old  iron,  which  precipitates 
the  copper.  The  average  product  of  copper  is  from  55  to  60  tons ;  and  the  iron 
consumed  in  obtaining  this  is  600  tons.  The  copper  found  in  these  waters,  as 
indicated  from  the  precipitate  obtained,  Taries  from  4  to  30  per  cent.,  according 
to  the  wetness  of  the  season ;  the  sample  I  procured  was  during  the  dry  season^ 
and  consequently  rich  in  copper ;  its  specific  gravity  was  1*055  at  60°  F.  The 
scud  contents  of  one  gallon  weighed  4,960  grains,  which  gave  peroxide  of  iron 
1,680  grains,  oxide  of  copper  80  grains,  sulphuric  acid  3,040  grains,  muriatic 
acid  38  grains,  and  122  grains  of  earthy  matters,  which  were  not  examined.  In 
order  to  ascertain  whether  the  copper  might  be  extracted  more  cheaply  by  means 
of  a  galvanic  current,  or  what  is  known  as  the  electrotype  process,  than  by  the 
ordinary  means  of  precipitatioui  a  piece  of  iron,  wrapped  in  a  strip  of  brown 
paper,  was  attached  to  a  piece  of  copper,  and  both  were  immersed  in  a  solution 
of  copper  ore,  in  the  muriatic  acid,  to  be  examined.  The  first  action  which  took 
place,  however,  was  the  complete  reduction  of  the  persalt  of  iron  to  the  state 
of  protosalt,  at  the  expense  of  the  copper  pole :  after  which  the  electric  current 
began  to  effect  its  object,  the  copper  being  deposited,  but  from  the  copper  which 
had  been  dissolved  having  also  to  be  [precipitated],  the  consumption  of  iron  vras 
658  grains,  whilst  the  actual  increase  in  weight  of  the  copper  pole  was  only  64 
grains,  the  quantity  of  copper  originally  held  in  solution.  %  ^t  %  Different 
arrangements  of  batteries  were  tried ;  platinum,  silver  and  lead  were  also  sub- 
stituted for  the  copper,  but  in  no  case  was  a  deposit  obtained  from  the  water  until 
the  iron  was  first  brought  into  a  state  of  protosalt;  but  when  this  was  effected, 

a  Tbomu  Fsanlng  Srani,  Esq.,  of  ICona  Lodge,  Amlwch,  Superintendent  of  the  Mona  Mine 
and  Smelting  Worki,  MSS. 

b  AnU,  p.  070,  Note  a. 

e  Pottsa,  pp.  081-4,  TtMsXrill.a 

d  Kenwood,  lUporU  oftkt  JtoyoZ  InMtuUon  9f  ComweU,  zzzvUi.  (1866),  p.  41.  Raasay, 
Memoirt  of  1M  Qwlogieal  Surveif  qf  Orna  BriUOn,  Ui.  p.  46. 

« In  the  nelghbonrhood  of  Dolgelley  it  li  believed  that  the  presence  of  copper  in  the  toil,  is 
indicated  bj  the  growth  of  the  sea-pink  or  Tlirifl  CStoHet  ArmertaJ,  which  flourishes  in  such 
spots  with  remarkable  luxuriance. 
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and   the  proportion  of  copper  during  the  period- 


I  obtained,  by  the  method  described  63  grains  of  copper  by  the  loss  of  53  grains 
of  iron.  «  «r  • 

**  Both  zinc  and  iron,  when  put  into  the  persalts  of  iron,  first  reduce  the  per- 
salt  to  the  protosalt,  which  fully  accouhts  for  the  great  consumption  of  iron  for 
the  small  [proportion]  of  copper  obtained  from  these  waste  waters  of  mines,  and 
not,  as  was  generally  supposed,  from  the  existence  of  free  acid ;  the  copper  is 
nerer  all  precipitated  from  the  water  so  long  as  persalts  of  iron  exist  in  the 
solution." 

Kapibb,  Lond,  Edin,  ^  Dublin  PhiL  Mag.  xxnr.  pp.  865—70  (abridged). 

The  following  columns  show  the  quantities  of  Iron  consumed  and  Precipitate 
obtained,  the  respective  proportions  of  the  Precipitate  and  of  the  Fine  Copper 
to  the  Iron  consumed,  and  of  the  Fine  Copper  to  the  Precipitate,  at  the  Pary 
mines,  during  the  years  1862 — 6. 


Quantities 
of 

A 

Proportions 
of 

r 

Iron  In  oie. 

Tom  (A«.) 

Iron 
consamed. 

Tom  {A9.) 

Pracipitato 
obtained. 

Tons  {Av.) 

f 

Precipitate 

to  Iron 
eontumed. 

Fine  Copper 

Yean. 

to  Iron 
contumed. 

to 
Precipitate. 

1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 

The  quantity  of  Iron  in 
use  averaged  from  900 
to  1,000  tons. 

568 
599 
611 
418 
550 

363-8875 
327*2500 
296-7375 
284-8875 
2711250 

0-6406 
0-5463 
0-4857 
;  0-6887 
0-4929 

01425 
01325 
0-1325 
0-1112 
01425 

0-0911 
00723 
0-0644 
0-0766 
00702 

Totals. 
Means. 

— 

2,746 

1,546-8875 

0-5633 

0-1326 

0-0746 

Mb.  Jahes  Williams,  Accountant  at  the  Mines,  M8S. 
(2.)  At  the  Mona  mine— 

the  copper-ores  calcined  from  the  beginning  of  1832  >  ,ce  ai\a  *^—  /•  a.^^  \. 
to  an  early  part  of  1862  amounted  to \  ^^^'^^^  ^""^  (^"^'^ ' 

but  since  that  time  they  haye  been  differently  treated  \-^ 

the  iron  in  use — reckoned  annually — between  1832  and  >    q^.  «q^ 
1866,  was,  In  the  aggregate \    ^^'^^^    " 

of  this  the  (ligJU^iron)  worn-out  utensils  \ 
whether  of  iron  or  tin-plate,  and  small  I      _,«»^v^j    a^  Q«t« 
scraps,  indifferently  of  wrought  or  cast  f     ^^^^^    ^^t^*^    »» 
metal     « J 


n 


u 


and  the  (heavy-iron)  broken  machinery  I 
and  other  heavy  junks  of  cither  kind  . .  } 


ti 


34,923 


If 


99 
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ranging  from  O'lSOO  to  0*6537— ^faaving  averaged, 
during  the  ten  years,  0*4452  its  weight. 


of  which  the  ^Ai-f>Ofi .....r »,       24,087    » 


yi        AMcvy'trofi    •••.••<•  •.•••••••! 


the  preeqntate  eoUeoted 
the  fine  copper  obtained 


f» 


II 


•I 


fi 


6,299 

30,7S6    „ 

2,977    „ 


Iff 


f» 


IV 


99 


The  following  colonms  show  the  proportions  of  ore,  iron,  and  oopper,  treated, 
consumed,  and  obtained,  at  various  times  and  under  different  dremnstanees ; « 
hut  TobU  XVIII,^  mentions  them  in  greater  detail. 


Praportiont 

r 

of  PrseiplUto      1 

ofFlnoOopiMr 

»  .1.  .          ^ 

f           "  ■  "      -- 

■    \ 

\ 

finoas* 

of  Iron 
oouamed. 

to  Iron 
in  ttia. 

to  Iron 
eomaiMd. 

tolroB 
in  UM. 

to  Iran 
oomuflMflu 

to  Pradpl- 
tato. 

1882—86 

0-8228 

0*3383 

1*0482 

0-0338 

01048 

0-0999 

1887—41 

0*2978 

0  3663 

1*2267 

0*0374 

0*1266 

01024 

1842-46 

0*2341 

0  2472 

1*0660 

0*0288 

0*1230 

0-1164 

1847—52* 

0*8196 

0-3102 

0-9703 

0-0346 

0*1082 

0*1116 

1863— 67  » 

0-3136 

0*3414 

1-0961 

0*0239 

00763 

0-0697 

1860-66* 

0*3990 

0  3207 

0-8036 

00281 

6*0704 

0-0876 

First  fifteen  years  •• 

0*2794 

0-3092 

1*1066 

0*0328 

0*1176 

0*1067 

Last  sixteen  years  *  . 

0*8879 

0*3261 

0  9620 

0-0290 

0*0868 

0*0892 

r  Highest. 
Extremes  < 

(.Lowest  . 

0*6048 
0-1716 

0*4931 
0-2233 

1*8803 
0*6605 

0*0568 
00173 

0*2072 
0*0549 

0-1373 
0-0682 

Means  •••••••••» 

0*3186 

0*3175 

1*0239 

00308 

0*0993 

0*0960 

a  The  aanaal  lU)  of  rala  at  the  Mona  mine  hat  been 


In  1001  ....  4446  inches; 
S....  40-14     „ 
8  ....  40-88     „ 


1804  ..••  88'69incbef; 
6  ....  44*17     „     i 
6  ••••  42*88     M      • 
Thomas  Favviitg  Etavs,  Bs^,  M88. 
*The  Retunif  for  1850,^7,-8,  <c  ^02  an  inoompleto. 
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The  broken   machinery  and   worn-out  tools  used 


^the  weight  of  iron  in  uu 

exceeded  an  average. 


o 


fell  short  of 


t> 


the  proportion  of  iron  eontumtd 
exceeded  an  average. 


fell  short  of 


>» 


.a'^ 


tli«  proportion  of  precipitate  to 
iron  in  oea 

exceeded  an  average  • 
fell  short  of     ,>         • 

tlM  proportion  of  predpltate  to 
iron  ooneumed 

exceeded  an  average, 
fell  short  of     „ 

the  proportion  of  line  copper  to 
iron  in  use 

exceeded  an  average, 
fell  short  of     „ 

the  proportion  of  fine  copper  to 
iron  coniumed 

exceeded  an  average. 

fell  short  of     ,, 

the  proportion  of  fine  copper  to 
precipitate 

exceeded  an  average, 
fell  short  of     „        • 


Proportions 

—      ^ 


of  Iron 
coniamed. 


0-2923 
0-3517 

03783 
0*2529 


0-3291 
0-2958 


0-2649 
0-3428 


0-3153 
0-3074 

0-2671 
0-3570 


0-3082 
0-3357 


of  Precipitate 


t — — 

to  iron 
in  nee. 


02975 
0-3545 


0-3841 
0-2678 


0-3722 
0-2817 


to  Iron 
coniumed. 


0-9106 
1-1004 


0*3765 
0-8842 


1-1585 
0-9157 


of  Fine  Copper. 


to  Iron 
in  nse. 


0-0289 
0-0342 


0-0343 
0-0280 


0  0340 
0-0247 


to  Iron 
consumedU 


to  Precipi- 
tate. 


0-0874 
01084 


0-1326 
00863 


0-1279 
0-0762 


0-0973 
00966 

00960 
0-0985 

00894 
0-1050 

0-0964 
00976 

0-1073 
0-0877 

01104 
00832 

0-1114 
0-0768 


Of  the  ochre,  which  is  continoally  formed,  17|833*06  tons  (Avoir,)  have  been 
prepared  for  sale  since  1860 ;  namelj— 
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in  the  precipitation  works,  comprise  a  much  larger 


1866 2,016-98  tons, 

6 8,176-84    „  , 

7 8,28616    „  , 


1861  2.66706  tons, 

2 2.061-92    „  , 

8 2.282-81    „  , 

4 2,492*80    „  , 

beside  great  quantities  which  escaped  to  the  sea« 

'*  The  water  from  different  parts  of  the  mine,  contains  unequal  proportions 
of,  more  than  one,  metallic  salt;  as  the  worki  are  extended,  indeed,  they  open 
at  times  springs  of  Tarious  qualities ;  generally  speaking,  however,  the  streams 
issuing  from  the  great  metalliferous  deposit  and  from  the  quartsose  rocks  on  the 
8.,  are  more  highly  charged  with  the  sulphates  of  iron  and  copper,  than  those 
flowing  from  the  less  siliceous  slates,  and  from  the  smaller  productiTe  (beds) 
<  lodes  *  which  interlie  them  towards  the  N.  Soon  after  the  wet  season  sets  in^ 
the  mine-water  becomes  more  abundant,  and  the  preclpitatfr-^inoreasing  in  some 
proportion  to  the  rain — is,  at  the  same  time,  both  larger  and  richer  than  during 
any  other  period  of  the  year.  The  proportion  of  solid  matter  contained  in  this 
water,  as  it  flowed  from  the  pump  in  February  1868,  was  about  (0*0301  its  weight) 
thirteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  grains  to  the  cubic  foot. 

"  As  precipitation  takes  place  more  slowly  in  cold,  than  in  warm,  weather;  all 
mine-water  is  retained  in  tanks,  and  the  works  are  suspended,  during  frost." 

Thoxas  Fanning  Eyans,  Esa.,  MSS. 

(3.)  At  the  DewmsMre  Great  Consolidated  Copper  Mines  a  the  water  eontains 

generally  less  than  thirteen  grains  (about  O'OOOOS  its  weight)  of  copper  to  the 

cubic  foot ;  a  quantity  too  small  to  repay  the  cost  of  extraction.    The  streams 

which  enter  the  shallower  levels  near  the  Wheal  Josiah  and  the  Wheal  Maaria 

shafts,  are,  howeyer,  more  highly  charged ;  but  that  of  the  former  is— on  its 

way  to  the  surface — ^mized  with  the  less  richly  impregnated  water  from  the 

deeper  works.     The  following  columns  comprise  both  the  elements  and  the 

results  of  the  precipitation  carried  on,  at  these  respective  parts  of  the  mines  in 

1866. 

Wheal  Josiah,    Wheal 
quAXTiTxas. 

Copper,  grains  of  per  cubic  foot  of  water •  29*16  ....  48*02 

„        precipitate,  obtained,  tons   17*00  ....  12*00 

„       fine,  contained  in  the  precipitate,  tons  •  • .  •  7*90  • .  •  •  6*00 

Iron  in  use,  constantly  maintained  at,        , 86*00  ....  19*00 

„    consumed ••        „      ....  80-80  ....  24-00 

PBOPOBTZOVS 

Iron  consumed    ••••  to  iron  in  use   0*4611  ....  0-6681 

FrecipiUte  obtained             „             0*2646  •  •  • .  0-2791 

Fine  oopper  in  precipitate    „              0*1 183  •  • .  •  0*1396 

Precipitate  obtained  to  iron  consumed 0*6619  ....  0*6000 

Fine  copper  in  precipitate    „              0*2666  ....  0*2600 

Fine  oopper  in  precipitate   •• 0*4647  •  •  •  •  0*6000 

a  Ants ,  pp.  tf  7— 8,  TaNs  XIT. 
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proportion  of  cast,  than  of  wrought^  iron  ;  but  especial 


The  quantity  of  water  ia  amaller,  but  it  eontaina  a  larger  proportion  of  cop- 
per, in  amnmer  than  in  winter. 

The  iron  ia  frequently  diaaqlyed  by  water  which  depoaita  no  copper.^ 

BaBtracU  from  Official  Records,  by  Mb.  Isaac  Biohakds, 
Accountant  at  the  Minea. 

(4.)  At  Whaal  Agar-^va.  abandoned  mine  near  Crow'a-neat  in  the  Caradon 
difltriot  ^—copper  haa  been  depoaited  for  aome  years,  by  the  oJi^-water  in  which 
the  (Alga)  Mouffeotia  thrivea,  even  whilat  it  adheres  to  the  precipitated  metal. 

The  precipitate  obtained  ia  about  0*7500  the  weight  of  the  iron  consumed, 


the  fine  copper        „        from 


» 


(  0-2250  I 

I  0-2625  ) 
(  0-3000  I 

(  0'3500  ) 


»  n 


„        from  I     ^0       r  >»      the  precipitate. 


(5.)  "  About  sixty  yeara  ago  [the  precipitation  of  copper  by  iron]  was  first 
obserred  by  Mr.  Coster  in  Chacewater  Mine  near  Redruth;  for  after  he  had 
drawn  out  the  water,  which  had  been  in  the  mine  for  several  years,  he  found  the 
poll  of  a  pick-axe  wholly  encrusted  with  a  case  of  malleable  Copper  between 
two  and  three  pounds  in  weight.  This  it  was  justly  supposed  was  observed  by 
the  workmen,  some  of  whom  afterwards  settled  at  Cranbaun  Mine  in  the  county 
of  Wicklow  The  water  of  Cranbaun  having  this  vitriolic  acid  in  a  very  high 
degree,  Capt.  Thomas  Butler,  who  was  one  of  Bedruth,  and  manager  of  that 
mine,  persuaded  the  proprietors  to  adopt  the  scheme  of  precipitating  copper,  of 
which  they  have  made  for  many  years  past  and  now  continue  to  make  very  con- 
considerable  profit."— Pbyob,  MineraJogia  ComubienaU  (1778),  p.  231. 

About  1830,  some  small  parcels  of  copper,  precipitated  from  the  mine-water 
with  lime  at  Wheal  Falmoutht  realised  at  the  HcketHng  from  £8  to  £9  per  ton. 
Jajcbs  Tbbwbbk,  Esq.,  of  Chatham  Lodge,  sometime  Manager 
of  Wheal  Faknoulht  MSS. 

(7.)  The  Great  COwennap)  adit  extends  its  several  branches  in  different 
directions  between  thirty  and  forty  miles,  through  the  most  productive  copper- 
district  in  Cornwall  ;0  draining  an  area  of  five  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty 
acres ;  and  discharging — after  the  drought  of  summer  less  than  nine  hundred, 
— ^after  the  rains  of  winter  nearly  two  thousand  nine  hundred,— and  on  an  aver- 
age about  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty,  oubie  feet  of  water  per  minute.'    This 

a  Awu,  p.  660. 

h  PotUa,  pp.  090—80. 

oTlwiiias,  Stport  on  the  MMnff  DisMetfrom  Chatemattr  to  Camkome,  p.  28;  Eiaiory 
qf  Fahiumth,  p.  n.  Henwood,  PML  Mag,  ^  Atmal$,  Is.  (1881)  p.  170,  Cormtatt  QeeL 
3Vati«.,  V.  pp.  88*,  488^6. 
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account  was  not  taken  of  the  quantities.     It  is  believed, 
however, 

that  th«  precipiUte  obtained  was  abont  (foor-ilfUii)  0*8000  the  weight  of  the  iron 

oonsomad; 

in  which  eaee  • 

the  oopper  mutt  have  been    „      0*8662  »»  »t 


stream  has,  at  different  times,  Taried  in  temperature  from  W*'6  «  to  69**'25> 

In  August,  1867,  a  cubic  foot  yielded,  on  OTaporation,  seren  hundred  and  thirty- 

fiye  grains  of  residuum,  which,  for  the  most  part,  consisted  of « 

Iron.  Sttlphurio  aeid. 

Calcium.         Hydrochloric  acid. 
Sodium. 

with  traces  of  other  substanees.il 

It  is  a  remarkable— and  perhaps  a  charaeteristio— circumstance,  that  notwith- 
standing the  Gnat  Adit  had  been  extended  to  the  western  boandarj  of  PoUieet 
as  early  as  1768,  by  Mr.  WiUiams; «  and  that,  in  the  interTal,  a  side-drift  bm 
it  had  been  opened  to  the  rery  (ChacewaterJ  mine  in  which  the  precipitation  of 
oopper  by  iron  had  been  obserTod  about  1728/  by  Mr.  Coster;  no  suooesiftu 
—if  indeed  any — attempt  was  made,  to  extract  the  water  contained  in  the  oA*- 
water  which  had  for  so  many  years  passed  into  the  sea  at  Restronguet  until  late 
in  the  present  century.  In  1854,  however,  Mr.  Bichard  Symons,  of  TwelTe- 
Heads,— who  had  gained  some  experience  in  the  mines  of  Cuba,^-opened  pre- 
cipitation-pits on  the  stream,  and  the  success  of  his  operations  stimulated  hii 
neighbours ;  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  years,  therefore,  at  least  a  dosea 
other  parties  had  established  themseWes,  on  its  banks,  between  Bissoe  tB» 
Tamon  Dean,  Tillages  a  mile  and  a  quarter  apart.  As  each  of  these  is  indepen- 
dent of  eyery  other,  and  as  many  of  the  partners  in  all  are  themselTCS  the 

a  Heowood,  Camwatt  Q§oL  Tram,,  r.  p.  411. 
b  Fox.  Ibid,  Ul.  p.  810. 

•  QaaUtatire  analytli  by  Mr.  John  Edgar  Wright,  A.A.,  of  Peniance. 
dOne  of  the  Wksal  CliffMt  tribatarles— which  iMoed  from  the  lads  at  a  temptfatnri  of 
186«— afbrded  per  cubic  foot  of  water,  the  undarmaiktloaed  qautities  of  fallne  DStter* 
Bamely— 

Chloride  of  Ltthium •• •«.....      1005-6  gialnss 

„         PotaHtiim  with  a  little  Chloride  of  Cmiom  ••       90*90   „ 

„        'Bodiom  9,227*11    „ 

H         Magnetium M*27   „ 

„         Caldum 1*294*04   „ 

Sulphate  of  Oaldum • • 75*16   „ 

BiUea    22*80    „ 

Oxides  of  Iron,  Alttiiiinainj  and  ^ig^wlnm    ••••••in  minute  qvaatf  tlei* 


8,O08*88  grains 


MxLLBB.  UtporHtfUu  Britiah  AMtoeiaHon  tot  1804,  Pert  IL  p*  ^ 
«  Henwood,  CammaU  QmU  Traio.,  t.  p.  80*. 
/Pryce,]fiiural0^O9ni«MmMf,p.281.    itiKi^  p.  280. 
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The  following  comparisons 


Proportloa  of 

A 


PNciplteto  to 


■^  r 


Flno  Copper  to 


Mints  end 
perlodi. 


CfmnofTMt 
r  1838—9. 

C  1861—2. 


Croifuhanet 
1862  • • •• 

BaUymwrtaghy 
r  1862— 6.. 

X  1867—61 . 


Boek. 

Iron 
eonturaed 

Iron 
In  QM. 

Iron 
oontiuned. 

Iron 
eontomed. 

Prwslpl- 
tate. 

0-3226 

0-3216 

0-9969 
0-4800 

0-2100 

0-4400 

Oley-tleie. 

Cley-eleto. 

— 

— 

0*4000 

01400 

0-8600 

Oley-elete. 

— 

-1 

0-8000 

0-3662^ 

0-4634 
0-4207 

Precipitate 

to 

Water. 


—        0-00020000 


workmen;  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  obtain  fall  partioulara  of  their 
operations. 

In  each  series  of  fsiript)  pits 

the  iron  in  ose  is  commonly  maintained  at 4  or  6  tons, 

and  by  the  consumption  of from  2  to  2}    „ 

a  precipitate  of • about.  •  •  •  1  ton 

is  obtained.a 

The  precipitate  colleoted,  has,  for  some  time  past,  ranged  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred,  and  averaged  about  ninety,  tons  a  year> 

The  proportions  of  fine  copper  it  has  afforded  at  different  times  are  shown  in 
the  following  columns : — 


Tean. 

Hlghort 

18^4 

5 

6 

7 

0-6162 
0-6875 
0-6876 
0-6160 

Extremes  •  •  •  • 
Mean 

0-6162 

Average. 


0-3329 
0-4064 
0-3703 
0-4037 


0-3900 


Howard  Bakxart,  Esq.,  Managing  Partner  of  the  Bed  Jacket 
Copper  Works,  Briton  Ferry,  South  Wales,  MS6. 

a  Ifr.  John  Ninnenof  Twelve-Headi;  a  Proprietor  of  Precipitation- works. 

b  Benry  Wllliame,  Bgq*«  of  Alma  near  Truro,  Sampler  and  Shipping  Agent  of  MeiBV.  YlTlan. 
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show  that  the  water  now  yields  smaller  proportions  of 
copper  than  it  formerly  yielded. 


The  proportioni  of  the  results  obtained  tre,^ 


to  Iron  in  use. 

to  Iron  consumed. 

to 
Precipitate. 

Iron  oonsumed  . .  •  • 

0*4000— 0(1260 

PrecipiUte 

0*2000—0*2600 

0*4000—0*5000 

Fine  Copper 

00125—0*1540 

00250—0*3081 

0*3900 

»f 


II 


•I 


II 


II 


n 


»• 


Taking,  therefore, — 
the  arerage  diseharge  of  the  adit  • at  1,450  eubic  feet  per  minute ; 

quantitT  of  saline  matter  contained  I        -,^  •^;«-  «.•  *«w*.  ft^t  • 
in  the  water  » >"    736  grams  per  cubic  foot, 

„  precipitate  obtained^  ..  „      90  tons  per  annum; 

proportion  of  to.^«.pp««jnuin^j,,       0-390  iu  wright; 

the  salta  amount  to about  0*001220  the  weight  of  the  water; 

„  precipiUte  amounts  to „      0*00000428 

„  fine  copper        „  „     0*00000166 

that  is  to  say,  423  parts  of  precipiUte    |   „^  extracted  from  100,000.000*  paxti 
containing  166       „        fine  copper  I  ^f  water. 

or  (three  thouiand  Mrea) 

hundrad  and  •i^htf- 1  one  hundred  and  fire  tom  of  water  yield  aboat  one  pooad  of  pm- 
foar  cable  ffaet) . . . . )  eipitale; 

„  (nioe    thousand    six) 

hundred  and  nlM^-V  two  hundrad  <c  eereaty  „         „  ,,  „  of  fine 

three  cable  liMt)  ..)  eof^er. 

The  foregoing  approximations — although  as  close,  perhaps,  as  our  present 
means  of  information  permit — make  no  pretension  to  mmute  accuracy;  they 
show,  howeTer,  the  remarkable  means  by  which  many  industrious  families  earn 
a  comfortable  liyelihood. 

The  precipitate  is  both  richer  and  more  abundant,  in  winter  than  in  summer ; 
end  at  all  seasons  it  is  of  better  quality  in  the  upper,  than  in  the  lower,  part  of 
the  stream.  When  tinned  iron  is  used  as  a  precipitant,  the  depoeit  obtained 
affords  metal  of  much  the  same  kind  as  that  smelted  from  tinny  copper-ore. 

In  this  water, — as  in  that  of  Wheal  ilyar,<i— the  (Alga)  MouffwHa  flourishes. 

Although  the  several  tributaries  of  the  adii  rise  in  the  Parishes  of  Redruth, 
Kenwjm,  and  Owennap,  the  owners  of  land  abutting  on  lower  parts  of  its  stream, 
in  Kea,  Feock,  and  Perran-ar-worthal^  claim  (Royalty)  Duet — ^in  two  or  three 
cases  of  one-tenth,  but  generally  of  one-fifteenth— of  all  precipitate  collected  in 
pits  opened  on  their  respective  freeholds. 

(8.)  "  The  water  issuing  from  the  adit  at  2WMoeaii,  often  yields  a  copious 

a  Thomas,  ComwaU  Q§oL  Trahg,,  r.  p.  489.    Henwood,  Ibid,  p.  488.    Antt,  p.  MOL 
b  AnU,  p.  68&  e  AnU,  p.  087,  Note  b,  d  Antt,  p.  085. 
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At  Ballygahan  precipitation   has  long  been   dis- 
continued. 


precipitate ;  though  Bometimes  it  dissolves  the  iron  immersed  in  it,  yet  deposits 
but  little  copper  instead.^  The  precipiute  contains  from  0-10  to  0*30  iu  weight 
of  pure  metal."    Captain  Thomas  Blambt,  of  Lanner  near  Bedruth,  MSS. 

(9.)  **  Bzperiments  have  been  made  lately  on  the  water  which  flows  from  the 
adiiis  of  Dokoath,  Cook^a-kUchen,  Wheai  Croftyfi  and  North  Bo»kear,c  but  with 
little  success ;  nor,  in  fact,  has  any  copper,  worth  notice,  been  observed  in  the 
calcareous  sand  d  through  which  it  escapes  into  the  sea  at  Gwithian." 

William  Cocil  Titian,  Eaa.,  of  North  BoikeoTt  MSS. ' 

(10.)  "  The  following  description  of  the  process  of  cementation  applies  gene- 
rally to  the  mines  of  the  province  of  HueWa.*  The  ore  is  first  calcined,  in  heaps, 
varying  in  dimensions;  a  common  measurement  for  the  base  of  the  truncated 
pyramid  is  12  metres  by  7  metres  [39'3  by  23*0  feet] ;  the  usual  height  is  about 
1  metre  [nearly  3-3  feet] ;  such  a  heap  contains  about  4,000  quintals  [181  tons 
Avoir.),  The  cost  of  calcination  •  4r  4k  ,  labour  and  fuel  included,  was,  in 
1859,  36  cents  per  quintal  of  ore,  equal,  to  Is,  Tft'.  per  ton.  The  time  required 
to  complete  the  operation  is  from  five  to  six  months.  The  heaps  are  open  to  the 
air,  and  have  no  covering  of  any  sort.  *  4lr  ♦  The  ore  is  said  to  lose  about  20 
per  cent,  of  its  weight  in  the  operation  of  calcination. 

'*  The  calcined  mineral  is  [conveyed]  to  the  lixivation  tanks,  [which]  are  gene- 
rally constructed  of  rough  masonry,  and  lined  with  asphalte ;  their  dimensions 
vary  considerably,  but  the  most  common  size  is  7  metres  long  by  4j  wide  and  1 
deep  [23-0  X  14*2  X  8*3  feet].  They  are  two-thirds  filled  with  ore,  and  con- 
tain about  2,000  arrobas,  say  23  tons  nearly.  The  length  of  time  the  ore  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  tanks  varies  in  different  establishments ;  it  depends  on 
the  quality  of  the  ore,  and  the  greater  or  less  perfection  of  the  calcination.  At 
Rio  Tinto  from  seven  to  nine  days  usually  suffice,  but  at  La  Chaparita  twelve 
days  [are  sometimes  required].  The  waters  are  drawn  off  and  renewed  as  often 
as  necessary ;  the  first  water  is  saturated  in  two  or  three  hours,  the  last  is  left 
as  many  days. 

**  From  the  lixivation  tanks  the  water,  charged  with  salts  of  iron  and  copper, 
passes  to  those  of  cementation  ;  the  latter  being  of  nearly  the  same  form  and 
dimensions  as  the  former.  In  them  are  placed  pieces  of  pig  iron  forming  squares. 

*'  During  winter  it  is  found  necessary  to  agitate  the  water  to  accelerate  the 
precipitation  of  the  copper,  but  during  the  hot  season  this  is  not  much  practised. 

a  Napier,  London,  Edin,,  ^  DubHn  PhiL  Mag.,  zziv.  pp.  S65,>-70.    Ant0,  pp.  680—1. 

b  Ptjc9,  MineralOQia  Comitbien^,  p.  23S. 

c  Thomas,  Ants,  p.  864*  Note  X 

d  Kenwood  (Pepper's  Play-book  of  the  Metals),  p.  275. 

e  Ante,  pp.  MS — 6. 
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The   vale  of  Ovoca  was   long  celebrated  for   the 

When  the  solution  has  been  sufficientlj  impoTerished  it  is  drawn  off  into  a  third 
tanki  and  left  to  deposit  the  subsalts  of  iron  held  in  suspension ;  (he  reraltiiig 
precipitate  is  found  to  contain  10  per  cent,  of  copper  and  a  good  deal  of  arsenie. 
After  the  solution  has  been  drawn  off  from  the  cementation  tanks,  the  pigs  of 
iron  are  freed  from  the  copper  adhering  to  them,  and  the  precipitate  is  collected. 
This  assays  about  66  per  cent,  for  copper,  and  yaries  from  60  to  60  per  cent 

*'  The  iron  consumed  in  cementing  at  the  Rio  Tinto  mines  for  the  year  1869 
was  2*17  to  1  of  copper. 

"  The  quintal  of  calcined  mineral  costs  for  expenses  of  lixivation  and  ce- 
mentation 1  real  72  o.  or  i^i.  nearly."  [7«.  9*d.  per  ton  ileoir.] 

Thomas^  Note$  an  ih9  Uinm  of  Rio  Tinio^  pp.  li— 16;  Mining  amd 
SmeUinff  Magagine,  i.  p.  116, 

(11.)  "At  the  lAtcMfia  mines,  near  Yalrerde  in  the  same  FroTince,the  mine- 
water  is  passed  through  heaps  of  calcined  ore  on  its  way  to  the  pits ;  in  which  a 
precipitate,  containing  from  60  to  60  per  cent,  of  copper,  is  obtained  by  the  con- 
sumption of  four  or  five  times  its  weight  of  pig-iron." 

The  precipitate  is,  therefore,  from  0-20  to  0*26  the  weight  of  the  iron  consumed ; 
„   fine  copper  „  „    O'lO  „  0'16  „  „  „         ; 

„  „  „  „    0-60  „  0*60  „        precipitate  obtained. 

F&BDBRICK  Bavkast,  Esa.,  of  Langley  Lodge,  Herts,  MS8. 

(12.)  Precipitation— established  in  Cuba  by  me  during  1844 — was  carried  on 
at  the  Saniioffo  a  mines  in  a  series  of  tanks  and  launden. 

Each  of  the  first  three  tanks  was  12  feet  long,  6  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  deep ; 
„  second  three  „      „    12   „      „   ,  6    „      „  ,  and  4    „       „   . 

As  the  surface  had  but  a  slight  slope,  each  tank  was  diyided  crosswise  to  within 
a  foot  of  the  bottom,  in  order  that  the  water  might  descend  on  one  side  of  the 
partition,  ascend  on  the  other ;  and,  at  length,  pass  off  through  launder*,  about 
two  feet  in  width,  and  a  foot  in  depth. 

In  each  compartment  of  eyery  tank  three  or  four  wooden  racks  were  laid  with 
wrought  iron  bars,  and  the  laundert  were  supplied  with  scraps  of  iron.  The 
weight,  of  both  sorts,  in  use  was  maintained  at  about  one  hundred  tons.  The 
water — in  time  of  drought  as  little  as  ten,— during  rain  as  much  as  one  hundred 
and  fifty, — and  on  an  average  perhaps  (8*2663  cubic  feet)  twenty,  gallons  per 
minute — filtrated  through  heaps  of  (halvansj  inferior  ore,  the  refuse  of  seyeral 
previous  years,  on  its  way  to  the  tanks. 

Bar-iron,  direct  from  the  Manufacturer,  "^ 

extracted  from  water  of  good  >about  1*2000  its  weight  of  precipitate; 
strength    •• .J 

„        of  like  quality,  threw  down,  I  ,^  .v. 

from  water  of  less  strength,  ]     »'     *"  °^  ^^'^^ 

but  small  scrap,  and  rusty,  iron,  sepa-  >  /i^ttth 

rated  from  weaker  solutions 5     "     "  ' ' ' "  " 

a  Anstad,  Journal  of  ths  OeoU  Soe.,  zU.  pp.  144—53.    Ante,  p.  441,  TtMe  XIT. 
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variety  and  beauty  of  its  scenery ;    but  the  railway 


If 


fi 


The  precipitate  contained  in  but  a  single  instance  less  than  0-7000  its  weight  of 

fine  copper; 
„  „         in  another  case  as  mnch  as  ....  0*8960 

H  If         on  an  average 07600 

The  mean  monthly  returns  of  precipitate  were  about  five  tons. 

Jambs  Trbwbbk,  Esq.,  sometime  Superintendent  of  the 
Boyal  Santiago  Mines y  MS 8. 
Now  if 
the  quantity  of  water  amounted  to  (20  gallons)  3*2663  cubic  feet  per  minute, — 

M  precipitate     „         6*         tons  per  month,— 

and  the  precipitate  yielded    •••••     0*7600  its  weight  of  fine  copper ; 

the  water  must  have  afforded  0*00126297  ito  weight  of  precipitate, 
„  „       0*00093973  „ 


At  „  „       0*00093973  „  fine  copper. 

Onepoandof  pr^ipitate  was,  Uierefore,  obtain.^  |  (i2|  cubic  fset)  798  lb..  (0*86  ton)  of  water; 


n 


fine  copper  „  „         (17       „       )  1,064  „  (0-47   „)       „      ; 

this  water  must  consequently  have  been  more  than  five  hundred  times  as  rich  in 
copper  as  the  stream  of  the  Gr$at  (Qwennap)  Adit  is  at  present.^ 

(13.)  "  When  the  Cohre^  mines  were  in  full  work,  they  afforded  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen  tons  of  rich  precipitate  per  month  for  many  years.  *  «r  «  But 
since  underground  operations  have  been  confined  (almost  exclusiyely)  to  the 
deep  leveUt  where  the  ore  consists  altogether  of  hard  compact  copper  pyrites, 
the  quantity  of  precipitate  obtained  haa  been  much  reduced ;  and,  with  the 
present  diminished  scale  of  operations,  it  probably  does  not  exceed  five  or  six 
tons  per  month,  whilst  the  quality  is  very  inferior." — Joun  Pbthbbiok,  Esq., 
F.O.S.,  Consulting  Engineer  of  Thb  Cobrb  Minimo  Coxpant,  MSS. 

During  1864,-*  6, — 6,  and  1864, — 6, — 6,  respectively,  the  undermentioned 

quantities  and  qualities  of  precipitated  copper  from  the  Colore  mine,  were  sold 

at  Swansea  :^ 

Qnantity  of 
Precipitote. 

Tons  {Avoir.) 


Ycflif 


1864 
6 
6 


Total    ... 
Extremes 
Mean  ••• 


Proportion  of  Fine  Copper  in  Precipitate. 

A .1 


Lowest. 


0*6100 
0-4600 
0*6300 


0-4600 


Mean. 


0-6891 
0-6746 
0-6604 


0*6736 


1864     

180 
163 
278 

0-7226 
0*7100 
0-7600 

0*3600 
0-4760 
0-3760 

0*6298 

6       

6     

0*6628 
0*6300 

Total    

621 

0-7600 

0*3600 

Extremes    • 

Mean    

0*6123 

John  Williams,  Esq  ,  Agent  at  Swansea  for  Thb  Qovbbnob  and  Coxpamt 
OF  Coffer  Mimbrs,  MSS. 

a  Ant$,  p.  568.  b  Ante,  p.  441,  TaJbUXIY. 
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and  mine-works  have  destroyed  much  of  its  surface 
and  poisoned  most  of  its  water. 


I    I 
I    I 
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I    I 

I    I 
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The  Knockmahon  Mine,  immediately  E.  of  Bonma- 
hon,  in  the  county  of  Waterford,*  has  been  wrought 
both  inland  and  beneath  the  sea  in  rocks  of  the  Silurian 
system,  on  several  lodes. 

(a.)  The  metalliferous  slates  range  nearly  N.E. — 
S.W.;  and  dip  towards  the  S.E,  at  various — but  always 
at  low — angles.  Their  cleavage — though  sometimes 
regular — is  mostly  uneven ;  and — whilst  occasionally 
flecked  with  some  pearl-white  substance— they  are 
generally  homogeneous,  In  S.E.  and  central  parts  of 
the  mine,  their  prevailing  tints  vary,  from  greenish 
and  bluish  black  to  greyish  green ;  but  towards  the 
N.W.  they  are  of  coal-black  hucf    Massive  rocks  of 

*  "  Tradition  tella  of  ore  haying  been  raised  from  Knockmahon  in  the  reign 
of  Elisabeth  and  at  other  periods  down  to  1730,  when  a  Mr.  Hume  worked 
profitably  the  Stage  lode  for  a  length  of  time.  In  1796,  and  some  years  sub- 
sequently, Colonel  Hall  and  Mr.  Galway  spent  a  large  sum  on  yarious  parts  of 
the  ground  unsuccessfully.  It  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Hibernian 
Mining  Company,  and  in  1824  became  the  property  of  the  Mining  Company  of 
Ireland,  who  have  prosecuted  the  workings  continuously  to  the  present  time 
[1863]  with  rarying  success ;  %  %  %  . 

**  Seven  steam-engines  and  six  water-wheels  assist  in  the  general  operations* 
%  li  %  The  water-power  is  principally  derived  from  the  River  Mahon,  being 
brought  to  the  dressing-floors  by  an  artificial  cut  three  miles  in  length ;  %  %  %, 

**  The  ore  is  shipped  oflf  to  Liverpool  and  Swansea  by  vessels  that  (weather 
permitting)  come  close  in  shore ;  there  being  no  harbour  nearer  than  Dungarvan 
or  Waterford." 

HoBB,  Explanation  to  accompany  ShceU  167. 168, 178,  and  179  of  the  Maps 
and  Section  IZof  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland,  p.  81. 

t "  The  eastern  portion  of  the  county  of  Waterford  consists  almost  entirely 
of  clay  slate.  *  4r  4r  In  the  vicinity  of  Bonmaghon,  copper  mines  were 
formerly  worked  to  some  extent,"— Wbavbk,  Geol,  Trans,  t.  p.  248. 

"  In  the  extreme  S.W.  comer  of  the  townland  of  Tankardstown,  •  «  •  we 
enter  on  a  mass  of  gray  slates  interstratifled  with  some  beds  of  greenish-gray 
feldspathic  ash,  which  are  traversed  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  or  across  their  general 
strike,  by  five  of  the  most  productive  of  the  Knockmahon  copper  lodes.  %  4t  4t 
This  brings  us  into  the  townland  of  Knockmahon,  the  western  portion  of  which 
is  formed  of  alternate  bands  of  pale  greenish-gray  felstone,  hard  gray  ash 
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felspar  and  quartz  are  exposed  in  several  of  the  works ; 
and  a  well-defined  bed  of  felspar  and  hornblende 
approaches  the  black,  slate  near  the  Mahon. 

(6.)  Several  of  the  lodes  and  many  of  their  brancha 
crop  out  in  the  cliff;  *  and  some  of  them  are  worked 
beneath  the  sea. 

Fig.  SI.       KvocxxABOv  xan,  ooditit  ov  watbkfokd. 
LoDgltodinU  laotion  of  ths  Stag*  led». 


S«*le  40  (kthom*  to  the  inch. 

a.  ]>tb1  of  high-w&ter  at  balf^pring. 

b.  „         low-wttet  „ 
a  through  openings 


(aometimti  sontainlng  thin  lareis  formrd  of  brokan-np  fragment!  of  tritobiCM, 

cnoriniUi,  and  amall  cop  oonli),  and  earthy  gri;  ilala,  formtng  a  portion  of 

the  (una  aariaa  of  rocki  jolt  noticed  and  traTsried  like  tham  tioTH  N.W.  U 

S.E.  acTOSB  Iheii  atrike  bf  the  Old  Stage  Lode  and  ita  numeron*  branehn,  and 

at  the  wtatem  eitramltf  of  the  tonaland  by  fonr  minai  lode*.    In  the  extreme 

N.W.  comer  of  the  townland  ne  find  a  thin  dyke  of  greenitone  oveilaid  by  a 

felapathie  aah  and  a  layer  of  puriAiih  blown  grit  dipping  to  the  8.B.  at  20°." 

Dv  NoTiB,  Explanaiirmt  to  oeccmpany  SlteiU  167,  &a.,  of  O" 

Geological  Survey  qf  Irtland,  p.  67. 

■  "  TbeTankiidetown  lade,  the  moat  eaitwacd  of  all  the  lodea  at  Enockmabon, 
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Their  directions  and  dips  are  much  the  same  as  those 

*  *  *  Strikes  N.W.  for  half  a  mile  from  the  coast,  when  it  strikes  to  the  N.N.  W., 
and  has  heen  worked  at  detached  localities  for  a  further  distance  of  half  a  mile. 
It  inclines  to  the  8.W.  at  angles  varying  from  the  horizon  from  o2°  to  68°.  Sea- 
wards, this  lode  has  been  profitably  worked  for  the  distance  of  250  yards  from 
the  shore. 

"  Rowe's  lode  appears  in  the  cliff  at  the  distance  of  60  yards  to  the  west  of 
Tankardstown  lode,  which  it  joins  inland  at  the  distance  of  125  yards.  It  occurs 
on  the  line  of  a  fault,  and  strikes  N.  &  S.  with  an  inclination  of  70"*  to  the  west. 
At  the  junction  of  these  two  lodes  the  solid  copper-bearing  lode  was  nearly  70 
feet  in  width,  decreasing,  howeyer,  rapidly  to  4  feet  as  it  was  followed  on  the 
strike  of  the  greater  lode. 

"  Boneyaught  lode  [which  succeeds  Rowe's]  has  been  traced  along  a  line  of 
fault  in  a  direction  of  N.  10**  to  15°  W.  for  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the 
coast,  with  an  inclination  of  50°  to  the  eastward,  but  it  has  not  been  worked 
beneath  the  sea. 

"  Sixty  yards  [from]  Boneyaught  lode  is  the  Kilduane  lode,  the  general  strike 
of  which  is  N.N.W.  from  the  coast  with  an  inclination  of  50°  to  the  eastward: 
it,  or  a  lode  resembling  it,  has  been  followed  inland  for  about  a  mile. 

*'  A  hundred  yards  to  the  west  of  this  lode  is  the  Seven  Dials  lode,  which  has 
much  the  same  strike  and  inclination. 

*'  All  these  lodes  occur  in  gray  slate  as  well  as  in  the  feldstone,  crossing  the 
bedding  at  right  angles. 

**  At  the  distance  of  350  yards  west  of  the  Seven  Dials  lode  is  the  Old  Stage 
lode,  with  its  numerous  branches  and  strings,  discovered  close  to  the  coast* 
*  *  *  The  strike  of  the  SUge  lode  is  about  N.W.,  the  '*  hade  "  being  vari- 
able, but  generally  vertical.  When  the  '*  red  ground  (the  red  conglomerate  and 
shale  in  the  Silurian  rocks)  was  reached  under  the  crushing  floors  of  the  mine 
the  lode  was  lost,  but  it  is  supposed  that  to  the  north  of  these  beds,  under  the 
name  of  the  North  Mine  lode,  it  was  recovered,  and  it  has  been  worked  for 
over  three-quarters  of  a  mile  through  the  porphyritic  feldstone  into  the  townland 
of  Ballynaslssla.  Here  the  lode  was  again  lost  where  the  black  slaty  band  on 
the  north  was  reached,  but  by  furtheroperations  in  the  neighbourhood  these 
black  slates  were  found  to  contain  copper  in  workable  quantities,  disseminated 
throughout  them  in  strings,  and  filling  up  small  cracks  and  fissures," 

Du  NoTBB,  Expianationa  to  accompany  Sheets  167^  &o.,  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Ireland,  pp.  81 — 2.  (Abridged.) 

"A  remarkable  fossiliferous  locality  occurs  on  the  shore,  close  under  the 
engine-house  of  the  Knockmahon  copper  mines,  which  Mr.  Du  Noyer  describes 
as  an  *'  ash  bed :  "  it  is  a  hard  bluish  gray  rock,  characterised  by  bands  of  the 
variety  of  Stenopora  fibrosa^  called  lycoperdon^  which  stand  out  from  the  rock 
where  exposed  to  the  sea  action  like  nodular  concretions,  until  on  a  closer  ex- 
amination they  are  found  to  be  corals.  %  ^t  m  The  fine  Brachiopod  Orthie 
critpa,  so  frequently  occurring  throughout  this  district,  is  also  plentiful  here :  aa 
uncommon  Gasteropod  shell  Baphistoma  ettiptiea ;  and  the  Trilobites  Phaeqpe 
Bnmgniarti  and  Ataphw  gigae  have  also  been  collected  at  this  place." 

Bailt,  lUd,  p.  24. 
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maintained  by  the  lodes  of  the  St.  Juet  district,*  by 
the  Gaunter  lodes  of  West  Cornwall,!  and  by  some  of 
the  lodes  in  Bearhaven.X 

The  following  columns  afford  comparisons  of  the 
directions  and  dips  of  the  North  Mine  and  Stage  lodes 
with  the  direction  and  dip  of  the  rocks ;  as  well  as  of 
the  dimensions  of  one  lode,  to  a  depth  of  forty-six 
fathoms,  with  those  of  the  other  from  sixty-six  to 
ninety-six  fathoms  from  the  surface.^ 


Lodsi  and  Boeki. 


North  iftfM  Lode. 


Stage  Lode 


CleATAge  of  the  slates  | . . 


DirectioBSi 


38«-^6°  W.  of 
N.— £.  of  S. 

38«-.46°  W.  of 
N.— B.  of  8. 

N.E.— S»W» 


Di|M. 


N.B.  20*»— 
70«. 

N.E.  60^— 
S.W.  60°. 

S.B.   lO**— 
40^ 


Depths:  fmu 


Surface  to  46 


66—96 


Siaw: 

fMt. 


8—^ 


1—16 


Both  the  hdes  contain  many  masses  of  slate,  of 
yarious  sizes,  but,  in  composition,  they  are  all  identical 
with  the  rocks  respectively  adjoining.  Some  of  them 
lie  imbedded  in  clay ;  but  by  far  the  greater  numbers 
are  enveloped  in,  and  transfused  with,  siliceous  matter. 


*  Came,  ComwaU  Geol,  Trans,,  ii.  p.  321.    Henwood,  Ibid,  y,  p.  '260,  Tahie 

cm. 

t  mtchlns,  PhU.  lytme.,  xci.  pp.  1691-64.  William  Phillips,  Oeol.  Trtme^ 
II.  pp.  146^-62.  Thomas,  Survey  of  the  Mining  District  from  Chasewater  to 
Camborne,  p.  19.  Came,  Comtoall  OeoL  Trans,,  ii.  pp.  106, 321.  Borr,  Mining 
Seviete,  Ko.  Tin.  (1836)  p.  210.  Fox,  Report  of  the  Royal  ComwaU  Polytechnic 
Society,  iv.  p.  83.  De  la  Beche,  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Cornwall,  &o.,  p.  366. 
Henwood,  Edin,  New  Phil.  Journal,  xzii.  p.  169 ;  ComtoaU  OeoL  JVans,,  ▼. 
p.  263. 

t  Smyth,  ExplanaHon  to  accompany  Sheets  191, 197|  ^198  of  the  Oeologieal 
Survey  of  Ireland,  p.  31.    Postea,  p.  611. 
§  Table  XIX. 

{|  DuNoyer,  Ezplanaiions  to  accompany  Sheets  167, 168, 178,  *  179  of  the  Geok 
Survey  of  Ireland,  p.  66. 
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mixed  with  smaller  proportions  of  chlorite  and  calca- 
reous spar ;  whilst  all  are  veined  with  quartz.  Small 
quantities  of  earthy  brown  iron-ore  occur  near  the 
surface,  and  iron-pyrites  is  common  at  greater  depths. 
Malachite,  earthy  black,  and  vitreous,  copper,  and 
other  rare  ores  of  the  same  metal,  are  sparingly  scat- 
tered through  shallow  parts  of  the  matrix ;  but  in  both 
lodes  copper-pyrites  prevails.* 

Longitudinal  joints  divide  the  lodes  into  subordi- 
nate (slices)  veins ;  some  of  which  exhibit,  at  intervals, 
characteristic  differences  of  composition. 

The  masses  (bunches)  of  ore— declining  f  from  the 
great  felspathic  formation  J  on  the  N.W.,  N.,  and 
N.E.,  as  the  slates  also  decline ;  X  y^t  conforming  to 

*  At  the  depth  of  100  fathoms  the  TanJUardstown  lodt  presented  a  productive 
width  40  to  60  feet,  and  in  some  places  more  than  this,  all  the  stuff  yielding 
yellow  copper  ore  of  remarkable  purity." — DuNotbRi  E^lanatiom  io  cuxompcofWf 
Sheets  167,  168, 178,  Sg  179  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland,  p.  81. 

"  On  one  part  of  the  Tankardetoum  lode  three  levels  were  driven  abreast  at  the 
same  time^  through  copper-pyrites ;  bodies  of  similar  ore  being,  for  a  while,  left 
standing  between  them." 

Captain  James  Cleicbs,  Manager  of  Knockmahon,  MSS. 

t  Henwood,  Edin.  New  PhiL  Journal,  xxii.  p.  157 ;  ComtoaU  Qeol,  Trans,, 
y.  pp.  61,  54, 87»,129,— 98. 

"  The  quartziferous  porphyry  consists  of  small  crystals  of  flesh-coloured  fel- 
spar and  quartz,  embedded  in  a  paste  which  I  imagine  to  be  essentially  aluminous ; 
with  the  aid  of  a  powerful  glass,  minute  cubes  of  iron  pyrites  are  seen,  which, 
with  the  felspar  and  quartz,  are  the  only  crystalline  substances.  This  formation 
is  rather  extensiTC  on  the  line  of  coast  to  the  east  of  Bonmahon  Bay,  and  is  also 
found  cropping  out  on  the  sides  of  several  low  ranges  of  hills,  and  even  obtaining 
a  considerable  altitude  in  more  than  one  place  inland." 

Holds wo&TH,  Journal  of  tha  Geological  Society  of  Dublin,  i.  p.  88* 

Geological  Survey  of  Ireland,  Sheet  178. 

Du  Noyer,  Explanation  to  accompany  Sheets  167,  168,  178,  Sf  179  of  the  Geol. 
Survey  of  Ireland,  pp.  56—9. 

t  Weaver,  Geol,  Trans,,  v.  pp.  140^185.  Boase,  Cornwall  Geol.  7Vaiw.,iT. 
p.  432;  Treatise  on  Primary  Geology,  p.  119. 
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the  schistoBe  structure  of  the  neighbouring  rocks,*— 
as  in  other  localities  the  shoots,  as  well  of  similar  as  of 
different t  ores  also  conform^iip  endlong  towards  the 
S.E. 

(c.)    The  directions,  dips,  and  sizes  of  the  cross- 
(flucans)  veins  are 


CroiM'  CJlMmmiJ  vtkti. 

DiNettont. 

Dipt. 

Widtin: 

fNt 

North  Mine  Jhiean  •  •  •  • 
Stage  fimum  •••••••••• 

20«— 26°  B.  of  N.— 
W.  of  8. 

40^—420  E.  of  N.— 
W.  of  S. 

N.— N.W.  70*»— 76**. 
S.E.  70°. 

1. 

0-6— 3. 

They  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  slaty  clay  and 
disintegrated  felspar ;  enclosing,  however,  many 
spheroidal  masses  of  quartz. j: 

(rf.)  The  North  Mine  flucan — 

at  16  fniB.  deep  is  a  single  vein;  ....  which  heaoee  the  North  Mine  lode  46  ft&i*i 

ft  ^0  II        II    forms  three  distinct  branehee  ;  each  of  which  heavee  the 

same  lode^  the  sum  of  their  hoavee  amounting  to     ••  25  h   * 

The  Stage  Mine  lode — 

at  86 fms.  deep  intersects  the  Stage  lode •••••  and heaoee it 4 feet; 

II  96    „      n     intersects  a  inificA  of  the  same  todo  ....  but  does  not  A«mm  i^* 

In  both  cases,  however, — as  in  more  than  one-half 
the  displacements  of  copper-lodes  by  cross-veins  in 
Cornwall  § — the  heaves  are  to  the  Right-hand  and  to- 
wards the  side  of  the  Greater- Angle. 

(e.)  Between  twenty  and  thirty-six  fathoms  from  the 
surface,  a  (Slide)  vein  of  slaty  clay  scarcely  an  inch  in 

*  Tregaskis,  Report  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society ^  !▼.  p.  96.  Ant^t 
p.  207.    Postea,  p.  613. 

fHenwood,  Comteall  Goal,  Tram.,  v.  pp.  41,  24,  87,  129,-— 93;  vi.  p.  H^i 
AnU,  pp.  32,  207,— 63,— 4,— 83,  382,  439, 636,— 7,— 78,  Pottea,  p.  613. 

{  Henwood,  Cornwall  Geol,  Trane.,  t.  p.  262,  Note. 

}  Ibid,  pp.  286—7,  Table  CVII. 
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ividth, — having  nearly  the  same  direction  as  the  North 
Mine  lode  but  an  opposite  dip, — occasions  a  (leap  or 
throw}  vertical  displacement  of  about  sixteen  fathoms 
(upward)  towards  the  side  of  the  Greater- Angle.* 

On  the  Stage  lode  a  rich  hunch  (shoot)  of  ore  was 
followed  in  several  levels — as  it  dipped  endlong — to- 
towards  the  S.E. ;  not  only  beneath  the  beach, — of 
which  a  breadth  of  fifty  fathoms  is  left  dry  at  low- 
water, — but,  beyond  it,  for  at  least  one  hundred  fathoms 
under  the  sea.  At  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  six 
fathoms,  in  fact,  the  works  have  been  extended  fully 
one  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms  from  the  cliff,  which,  at 
half-spring  tide  is  washed  by  the  sea  at  high-water.f 

For  some  time,  however,  the  shallower  works  were 

*  The  interferences  of  copper-2o<£M  with  slides  "  present  either  simple  inter- 
sections, or  leaps  downwards  towards  the  greater  angle." 

Hbnwood,  CamtoaU  Qeol,  Trans.,  y.  p.  832. 

t  *<  The  shaft  N.  of  the  Old  Stage  was  sunk  212  fathoms,  and  in  driving  on 
this  lode»  seawards,  several  runs  took  place  from  the  works  having  been  carried 
on  too  close  to  the  sea  floor »  and  at  the  distance  of  about  350  yards  from  the 
coast  the  sea  broke  into  the  mine  some  years  since,  and  great  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  staunching  the  break.  The  works  on  this  lode  have  been  carried 
on  beneath  the  sea  to  the  distance  of  about  500  yards  from  the  coast  line." 

Bv  NoTER,  ExplancUitm  to  accompany  Sheets  167|  168,  178  ^  179  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Ireland^  p.  82. 

The  undermentioned  mines  in  West  Cornwall  are  still  wrought  beneath  the 
sea; — 

"  At  Wheal  Margery  near  St.  Ives  the  120-fathom  level  extends  121  fathoms 
from  the  shore." — Captain  Kichard  James,  Manager  of  Wheal  Margery,  MSS. 

"  At  Levant  in  St.  Just  the  150-fathom  level  has  been  driven  299  fathoms  be- 
neath the  sea." — Captain  J.  Nicholas,  Manager  of  Levant,  MSS. 

**  At  BotcUlack  in  St.  Just  the  115-fathom  level  extends  384  fathoms  seawards 
from  the  base  of  the  cliff." 

Stephen  Habyey  James,  Esq.,  Manager  of  BotaUack,  MSS. 
'*  At  Whitehaven  certain  seams  of  coal,  remarkable  for  their  thickness  and 
regularity,  are  worked  by  Lord  Lonsdale  along  a  coast  line  of  nearly  2  miles  to 
the  distance  of  \\  mile  under  the  sea. 

Smtth,  Treatise  on  Coal  and  Coal  Mining,  p.  60. 
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conducted  so  incautiously,  and  the  crust  of  vein-stone 
left  standing  between  them  and  the  strand  was  ao 
thin,  that 

at  eight  fiithoms  from  the  cliff,  in  the  bach  of  the  sixteen-fathom  Uwii 
„  thirty     „  „  „  twenty-six-  „     ^ 

the  sea  found  its  way  into  the  mine ,  but, — with  great 
difficulty  and  at  a  great  expense — it  was,  in  both 
places,  successfully  dammed  out.* 


•  "  In  Linh  Boundt,  BotaOack,  and  Wheal  Cock  the  ore  was  followed  upward 
even  to  the  aea ;  but  the  openings  made  were  very  small,  and  the  rock  being 
extremely  hard,  a  coTering  of  wood  and  cement  in  the  two  former,  and  a  plug 
in  the  latter  sufficed  to  exclude  the  water,  and  protected  the  workmen  from  the 
oonsequences  of  their  rashness.'* — Carnb,  ComtDtUl  OeoL  Trans.,  u.  pp.  839, 
— 41,-43.  HsNWOOD,  Ibid,  t.  p.  10. 

**  At  Workington  the  seams  worked  beneath  the  sea  «  «  «  were  followed 
tip  too  far,  and  as  due  precaution  was  strangely  disregarded,  the  sea  burst  in 
in  1837>  and  the  lamentable  result  was  the  loss  of  thirty-six  human  lives,  and 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  colliery.*'— Smtte,  Coal  and  Coal-Mining,  p.  51. 

In  April,  1840,  the  imprudent  remoTal  of  a  prop  (stvU)  caused  many  thousand 
tons  of  nibbish  to  fall  on  Michael  Walsh  of  Bonmahon,  one  of  eeveral  miners 
engaged  at  the  sixty-six  fathom  level,  beneath  the  sea.  Although  little  or  no 
hope  of  his  safety  remained,  a  strong  party  was  instantly  employed,  as  well  to 
extricate  the  body  that  it  might  be  decently  buried,  as  to  re-open  the  drift  and 
repair  the  damage.  After  the  men  had  worked  some  twenty-four  hours,  how- 
eTer,  they  were  astonished  to  hear  the  voice  of  their  lost  comrade,  who  was  shut 
in  by  masses  of  the  fallen  rocks.  He  told  them  that  his  knees  almost  touched 
his  chin, — that  salt-water  had  risen  nearly  to  his  mouth,— and  that  he  had  eaten 
his  last  candle.  Belays  of  the  ablest  workmen  were  immediately  told  off  for 
the  duty ;  but,  from  the  narrowness  of  the  levels  more  than  one  of  them  was 
seldom  able  to  work  at  a  time.  Notwithstanding  the  displacement  of  every  stone 
occasioned  some — and  often  dangerous — movement  in  the  mass,  men  were  bold 
enough  to  worm  themselves  through  the  crevices,  but  they  were  unable  to  reach 
him;  before  the  lapse  of  a  seoond  day,  therefore,  it  was  evident  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  his  immediate  rescue,  and,  at  intervals,  he  became  delirious.  About 
this  time  an  English  Churchman  present,  suggested  that  the  sufferer  might 
probably  be  comforted  by  a  visit  from  his  Clergyman.  This  hint  was  at  once 
reported  to  the  Reverend  James  Power,  R.  C.  Priest  of  the  Parish,  who,  without 
hesitation,  descended  the  mine,  and  administered  the  consolations  of  Religion 
to  him  as  he  lay.  Some  hours  later  the  work  had  so  far  advanced,  that  small 
quantities  of  food  were  occasionally  passed  to  him  through  openings  between 
the  stones,  and  about  the  end  of  the  third  day  he  was  set  free.  His  limbs,  of 
course,  were  cramped  from  the  straitened  position  in  which  he  had  been  con- 
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Some  of  the  slates  are  interstratified  with  beds  of 
conglomerate ;  *  but,  as  these  are  unproductive  within 
the  area  to  which  this  memoir  refers,  a  description  of 
them  is  beyond  its  scope. 

Other  rich  lodes  have  been,  from  time  to  time, 
worked  in  Knockmakon,  but  the  writer  has  had  no 
opportunity  of  examining  them. 

The  mine  afforded,  from  the  beginning  of  1825  to 
the  end  of  1865, 
Copper-ores  which  realized £l,399,232t 

The  expenditure  on  ] 

salaries,  wages,  &  >    ...  amounted  to  jC855,621 
materials ) 

„  Bojalties  (Dues) „  54,158 

„  Profit,     divided") 

amongst    the  V    ...            ,,               489,153 
Shareholders. )  £1,399,232 

The  coast — presenting  alternately  caverned  cliffs 
and  sandy  beaches-^resembles  the  wildest  and  most 
desolate  shores  of  West  Cornwall.;]: 


ftnedp  he  was  benumbed  by  long  immersion,  and  weak  from  fasting ;  but  other- 
wise  he  was  nnhnrt.  A  weary  time  passed  before  his  recollection  returned ; 
and  he  recoTered  his  strength  slowly :  he  never  resumed  his  place  underground; 
but  he  is  still  (1868)  employed  on  light  jobs  at  the  surface. 

*  **  In  the  townland  of  Ballynagigla,  we  find  some  beds  of  reddish  con- 
glomerate and  reddish  purple  shale  interstratified  with  a  grey  feldstone.  4t  %  % 
when  the  '  red  ground '  (the  red  conglomerates  and  shales  of  the  Silurian  rocks) 
was  reached,  under  the  crushing  floors  of  the  mine,  the  lode  was  lost,  but  it  is 
supposed  that  to  the  north  of  these  beds,  under  the  name  of  the  North  Mine 
lode,  it  was  recovered." — Du  Noysb,  Es^planatiaru  to  accompany  She^  167i 
168,  178,  ^179  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland,  pp.  57,  82. 

t  Bobert  Heron,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Miking  Cokbaxt  op  Ibblamd,  MSS. 
Ante,  p.  442,  Table  XIV. 

X  Henwood,  ComwaU  Qeol  Trans,,  v.  pp.  42,  U3,^30. 
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At  Brownstown^  near  Navan,  in  Meath^  the  rock— 
an  upper  portion  of  the  Carboniferous-limestone*— is 
crystalline,  of  blackish-blue  or  bluish-grey  hue,  dis- 
posed in  thick  beds ;  which  bear  nearly  N.E. — S.W., 
dip  N.W.  16^— 20^  and  alternate  with  thin  layers  of 
calcareo-siliceous  shale. 

The  limestone  adjoining  the  «ietalliferou8  deposit 
(hereafter  described),  rarely  contains  fossils;  even 
within  short  distances  they  are  scarcely  common ;  but 
about  one  hundred  fathoms  W.  they  occur  in  plenty 
and  variety.!    The  shales,  on  the  contrary,  are  every- 

*  "  In  this  lubdiyision  the  Upper  Limeitone  if  inTariably  eyenly  bedded  and 
oompaot,  of  a  dark  gray  colour,  tometimes  almost  black.  The  beds  are  often 
separated  from  each  other  by  layers  of  dark  gray  earthy  or  sandy  shale." 

Dv  NoTBR,  Explanatuma  to  accompany  Shcci  101  of  thf  GcoL  Smvtjf 
of  Irelandf  p.  8. 

"  The  lowest  portion  of  the  Coal  Measures  in  this  district  can  with  difBcnlty 
be  distinguished  from  the  top  of  the  Upper  Limestone,  the  chief  charaeteristie 
differences  being  a  change  from  limestone  to  a  yery  compact  dark  gray  qalcareooi 
grity  with  layers  of  impure  siliceous,  or,  often  earthy  so-oalled  limestones,  or 
highly  calcareous  grits." — Ibid. 

•*  The  beds  here  called  Coal  Measures  are,  most  probably,  the  representatirei 
of  the  Upper  Limestone  shale  of  Derbyshire,  and  the  bottom  part  of  the  MiUstone 
Orit."— JuxsB,  Ihid,  p.  9. 

t  For  "  the  following  list  of  fossils,  obUined  from  the  Carboniferous  limestone 
at  Brownstown,  by  Mr.  Mc.  Henry  of  the  Geological  Surrey,"  the  writer  it  in- 
debted to  the  kindness  of  William  Hellieb  Bailt,  Ebo.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.8.| 
Paleontologist  to  H.M.  Geological  Surrey  of  Ireland. 

Cobals. 
Zt^hreiUia  eylmdrica,  LWiottrotion  juneeum,  L,  ajfinis, 

EOHIKODBRMATA. 

Poteriocrinut  cratsut  (fragments  of  stems). 

Cbustaoba. 
Pkittipsiapuitulata  (tail). 

Mollusca — Bbachiofoda. 
OrthU,  Cretupinata  (yar,  gihbovi^  rery  large), 
Prodmeta  gigantea,  P.  iemircHculataf  P.  metohhOf 
ChaneUipqpiHonacea,  C.  HardretuU,  Stn^Oorhynehut  crmktria, 

Spirifcra  pinguia. 
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Some  of  the  slates  are  interstratified  with  beds  of 
conglomerate;*  but,  as  these  are  unproductive  within 
the  area  to  which  this  memoir  refers,  a  description  of 
them  is  beyond  its  scope. 

Other  rich  lodes  have  been,  from  time  to  time, 
worked  in  Knockmahon^  but  the  writer  has  had  no 
opportunity  of  examining  them. 

The  mine  afforded,  from  the  beginning  of  1825  to 
the  end  of  1865, 
Copper-ores  which  realized £1,399,232| 

The  expenditure  on 
salaries,  wages,  &\     ...  amounted  to  JE855,621 


materials 

„  Royalties  (Dues) „  54,458 

„  Profit,      divided  ] 

amongst    the  [     •••            jy              489,153 
Shareholders,  j  £1,399,232. 

The  coast — presenting  alternately  caverned  cliffs 
and  sandy  beaches — resembles  the  wildest  and  most 
desolate  shores  of  West  Cornwall. J 


fined,  he  was  benambed  by  long  immersion,  and  weak  from  fasting;  but  otlier- 
wise  he  was  unhurt.  A  weary  time  passed  before  his  recollection  returned; 
and  he  recovered  his  strength  slowly :  he  never  resumed  his  place  underground; 
but  he  is  still  (1868)  employed  on  light  jobs  at  the  surface. 

* "  In  the^  townland  of  Ballynagigla,  we  find  some  beds  of  reddish  con- 
glomerate and  reddish-purple  shale  interstratified  with  a  grey  feldstone  %  %  % 
when  the  '  red  ground '  (the  red  conglomerates  and  shales  of  the  Silurian  rocks) 
was  reached,  under  the  crushing  floors  of  the  mine,  the  lode  was  lost,  but  it  is 
supposed  that  to  the  north  of  these  beds,  under  the  name  of  the  North  Mine 
lode,  it  was  recovered." — Du  Notes,  ExplaruUiotu  to  accompany  SheeU  167, 
168,  178,  ^  179  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland,  pp.  57,  82. 

t  Robert  Heron,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  MiMUiO  Company  op  Ibblakd,  MSS. 
Ante,  p.  442,  Table  XIV, 

\  Henwood,  ComtotUl  GeoU  Trane,,  t.  pp.  42, 113,-30. 

PPPP 
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The  Searhaven  Mines  are  wrought,  at  the  head  of 
Ballydonagan-bay  near  the  western  extremity  of  Cork, 
in  rocks  composed  of  siliceous  matter  mixed  with 
chlorite,*  talc,  or  some  kindred  mineral ;  traversed  by 
microscopic  veins  of  quartz ;  and  sprinkled,  at  inter- 
vals, with  the  carbonate  of  lime.     Such  portions  of 
them  as  adjoin  rich  parts  of  the  lodes,  are,  in  general, 
pale-buff,  lilac,  or  dove-coloured,  and  of  thick  lamellar 
structure;    but  elsewhere  they  are  blue  and  fissile.t 
The  planes  of  cleavage — although  in  some  places  con- 
siderably curved — are,  on  the  whole,  nearly  parallel  to 
the  Main  lode  in  direction  ;  yet — maintaining  a  much 
higher  inclination  than  it  maintains — they  dip  some- 
times towards  one  side,  sometimes  towards  the  other, 
but  mostly  towards  the  north.^  The  lilac,  buff-coloured, 
and  blue  slates  alternate,  here  and  there,  with  narrow 


•  <«  A  mineral  aUied  to  chlorite,  &nd  leemingly  that  caUed  an  hjdrona  m» 
by  Dana,  ia  found  abundantly  in  the  quarts  yeina." — JLthakax,  Espla/^^^^^ 
to  aoetm^pony  Sh^U  197,  ^  198  of  tha  Geohsfieal  Survey  of  Ireland,  p.  29. 

t  **  The  dark  blue  rarietiea  of  the  clay  elate  are  conaidered  by  the  minen  «»' 
faTourable  to  the  production  of  copper  orei,  whilst  the  gray,  and  particoUrlT 
the  buff  klndi,  ai  in  Cornwall  and  elsewhere^  are  held  to  be  congenial.'* 

SXTTH,  IM,  V'  ^' 

'*  In  the  two  carboniferous  troughs  of  Kenmare  and  Bantry  *  *  «  the  rocks 
eonsist  of  red,  purple,  brown,  and  greenish  sandstones,  sometimee  beeominR 
purplish  grey^  but  nerer  black  or  dark-grey,  and  they  are  Tariously  interstratifl*^ 
with  bright  red,  purple,  lilac,  greenish,  and  yellowish  clay-slatea.  The  slatei 
occasionally  predominate  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  the  rocks  to  assume  the 
character  of  a  great  clajf^tlaU  formation^  the  transverse  cleavage  cutting  acron 
the  beds  generally  at  a  high  angle,  and  with  a  steady  strike  of  west-Bouth-w>*^ 
and  eaat-north-east,  but  dipping  sometimes  to  one  side  and  sometimes  to  the 
other  side  of  their  strike." 

JxjXBS,  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Soeiety,  xzii.  p.  333. 

X  **  All  the  rocks  of  the  district  have  been  tilted  into  very  high  angles  oftener 
above  45^  than  below  it,  and  frequently  even  90°  or  verticaL  They  are  bent  »nd 
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light-brown  beds;  traversed,  lengthwise,  by  undu- 
lating, unconformable,  interlacing  joints,  which  divide 
the  rocks  into  small,  lenticular  masses,*  polished  and 
grooved  without,  but  of  fissile  structure  within.  Other, 
subordinate,  quartzose  beds,  of  blueish-green  hue  and 
uneven  fracture,  impoverish  the  lodes,  wherever  they 
touch  them.  Three  series  of  joints — common  alike  to 
the  rocks  and  lodes — bear  respectively,  28*" — 38*  W. 
of  N.— E.  of  S. ;  25'— 30"  N.  of  £•— S.  of  W. ;  and 
15^—20'  S.  of  E.— N.  of  W.t 

The  different  conditions  of  the  two  lodes — or,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  said,  of  the  two  branches  of  the  principal 
(Champion)  lode — wrought  in  the  Mountain-mine  X 


7^  Ifamftxfo,  bearing  25*^  N.  of  E.  )  ( dipping  N.)  (andmeasiurlnglO— 42fe6t 

— S.  of  W.,  3  I  60*»— 72*>,  3  I  in  width ; 

„  Mountain  „       „      38''  W.  of  N. )  ( dipping  £.  I  (  „  20— 62feet 

— E.  of  8..  3  I    62«>— 78<»>  ^  in  width. 

contorted  in  Tarious  directions,  bnt  generally  strike  with  the  mean  ran  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  ground,  the  lines  of  the  shores  and  the  crests  of  the 
hills,  all  ranging  along  lines  which  run  nearly  E.N.E.  &  W.8.W." 

JuxBS  &  KiNAHAN,  Eaq}ktnatumt  to  aoeompany  Shseti  197  ifl9S 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland^  p.  13. 

<*  The  deayage-planes  are  almost  Tertical,  inclining  a  shade  north  in  Cloan, 
and  ooursing  east  Sfi**  north." — Sxttu,  Ibid,  p.  80. 

•  Ante,  p.  18,  Fig,  2. 

t  In  1838  the  Magnetic  declination  at  Killamey  was  about  29*"  09' W.— Rom, 
Phil  Trans.,  cxxxxx.  (1849)  p.  208.  Sabinb,  Ibid,  PI  XIV. 

%  **  An  extraordinarily  thick  course  of  white,  hard,  wild  quarts,  runs  in  a 
rudely  east  and  west  direction,  through  a  rough  mass  of  slaty  and  grit  rocks  at 
an  elevation  of  between  four  and  five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  in  the  town* 
land  of  Cloan.  For  a  length  of  above  a  hundred  fathoms,  it  is  fifty  to  sixty 
feet  in  width,  but  by  no  means  attractive  to  the  eye  of  a  miner,  except  in  its 
southern  side,  where  a  rib  of  three  or  four  feet  was  gossany,  and  at  a  small 
depth  yielded  copper  pyrites.  At  a  great  depth,  the  whole  lode  •  •  •  became 
impregnated  with  ore,  and  was,  in  some  parts,  to  as  much  as  sixty  feet  wide, 
enormous  cavities  standing  open  without  support,  in  consequenoe  of  the  strength 
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The  Main  fod«— bearing  26'  N.  of  E.— S.  of  W.- 
i»,  in  direction,  nearly  parallel  to  the  cleavage-planes 
of  the  adjoining  rocks ;  but  whilst  it  underlies  60  — 
72**  N.,  they  are  nearly  vertical :  a  rare — though  not 
a  solitary — instance  of  the  lode  dipping  less  than  the 
strata.*  The  Mountain  lode — ranging  38°  W.  of  N.— 
E.  of  S^  and  inclining  60"— 78°  N.— N.E.— is--a8 
well  in  direction  as  in  underlie— oblique  to  both. 

In  each  case,  respectively,  the  steepest  are  always 
the  richest  parts.f 

But  notwithstanding  the  two  lodes  unite  in  one  and 
the  same  broad  body  of  productive  vein-stone  near  the 
surface ;  the  Mountain  lode,  which  courses  obliquely, 
is,  on  the  whole,  more  highly  inclined  than  the 
Main  lode,  which  ranges  somewhat  transversely  to 
the  meridian.:]: 

of  the  grit  rock  which  forms  the  wall.  At  from  thirty  to  fifty  fathoms  deep  the 
lode  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  consists  of  quarts,  with  disseminatea 
copper  pyrites.  Here  only  a  few  •  arches  *  of  ground  have  been  left,  and  »• 
inclination  is  one  foot  in  six  to  the  north. 

*•*  At  the  150  fathom  level  the  ground  is  worked  away  for  a  great  width  and 
height,  rendered  the  more  imposing  by  a  branch  which  strikes  off  northvaro 
from  the  vein  at  about  thirty  fathoms  east  of  the  whim-shaft.  This  was  worked, 
in  places,  to  a  width  of  twenty-six  feet,  and  was  very  rich  in  ore,  parlico^^'v 
on  the  hanging  side.  The  chief  point  of  note  about  the  lode  here  was,  howeveft 
that  from  its  hardness  and  the  moderate  admixture  of  ore,  it  would  have  been, 
if  small  unprofitable,  whilst  from  its  great  size,  allowing  of  operation  on  a  Urg* 
scale,  it  proved  highly  remunerative.  At  the  162,  a  cross-cut  «  4t  *  leads  to 
a  large  lode  of  similar  character,  where  it  appeared  that  the  shoots  of  ore  htv* 
a  tendency  to  incline  eastward." 

Smyth,  ExplanatioM  to  accompany  Sheets  197  $  198  q/"  ^ 
Geological  Survey  of  Ireland,  pp.  30 — 1. 
•  Ante,  p.  664. 

t  Thomas,  Survey  of  the  Mining  District  between  Chasetcater  and  Camborne^ 
p.  20.  Henwood,  Edin.  New  Phil.  Journal,  xxii.  p.  158;  CornwaU  Geol  T^ranf-, 
Y.  pp.  231,  248.  Fox,  Reports  of  the  Royal  Cortiwatt  Polyteehnie  Sociityt  !▼• 
p.  87. 

t  Fox,  ReporU  of  the  Royal  CornwaU  Polyteehnie  Society,  it.  p.  84.  Heiiwi>^» 
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Moreover,  the  Idain  lode  is,  on  an  average,  much 
narrower  than  the  Mountain  lode.* 

The  prevalence  of  such  conditions  in  America, 
France,  Ireland,  and  England  cannot  be  without 
significance. 

Of  both  lodes  the  chief  ingredient  is  massive,  hard, 
white  quartz,  which  miners,  generally, — and  Cornish- 
men,  especially, — would  pronounce  unkindly;  save 
that  near  the  surface  it  is  much  tinged  with  the  salts 
of  copper,  and,  at  rather  greater  depths,  with  earthy 
brown  iron-ore.  Small  quantities  of  (?)  chloritic  or 
talcose  matter  occur  in  all  parts,  but  notably  at  the 
joints ;  calcareous-spar  is,  here  and  there,  imbedded  in 
the  other  constituents ;  and — from  certain  portions  of 
the  Mountain  lode  particularly, — the  carbonate  of  iron 
is  obtained,  though  in  smaller  proportions.  This 
matrix  envelopes  numberless  angular  masses  of  slate ; 
which  vary,  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to  several  feet, 
and  even  fathoms,  in  length,  depth,  and  thickness.  Of 
these  many — peculiarly  amongstthe  small  and  middle- 
sized — specimens  obey  no  yet  recognized  law ;  f  but 
in  the  larger  bodies  (Horses)  the  planes  of  cleavage 
are  oblique  to  the  dip  of  both  lodeSj%  as  well  as  to  the 


Cornwall  GeoU  Trans.,  v.  pp.  247,— 60,— 77,— 9,  Tablet  CIIL,  CVL;  Ante^^p. 
310,  406,  627,-32,  Table  XX.  Whitney,  Metallic  WeaUhofthe  United  Statst, 
pp.  260,-87. 

•  Henwood,  Cornwall  Geol,  Trana.,  v.  pp.  240,-76,  Tables  CI.  CIV. ;  Ante^ 
pp.  410,  627,-32,  Table  XX. 

t  Henwood,  Cornwall  Geol.  Trant.  ▼.,  p.  211. ;    Ante,  pp.  20,-3,  190,-4,. 
260,— 1,-9,  312,-17,-81,  424. 

t  AnU,  p.  604 
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strike  of  the  Mountain  lode^^  yet  they  are  parallel 
alike  to  the  strike  of  the  Main  lode  *  and  to  the  dip 
and  strike  of  the  schistose  structure  in  the  neighbour- 
ing (Country)  rocksjf  with  which,  however,  they  are 
in  nowise  connected. 

Large  rich  bodies  of  copper-pyrites  occur  at  inter- 
vals; and  at  short,  but  unequal,  distances  between 
them,  the  quartzose  and  chloritic  vein-stones  are 
charged — ^more  or  less  heavily — with  smaller  masses, 
branches,  and  grains  of  the  same  ore;  which  is,  in 
fact,  the  only  one  prevalent  in  the  district.  A  calcareo- 
siliceous  matrix  is  rarely  a  productive  one;  nevertheless 
it  sometimes  contains  small  quantities  of  copper-pyrites 
and  of  vitreous  copper.  If  many  joints  traverse  the 
lodes,  they  are  seldom  rich ;  J  but  where  a  brecciated 
structure  is  maintained,  they  are  always  poor.§ 

At  the  articulation  of  the  two  lodes  the  Main  lode 
preserves  its  normal  direction,  whilst  the  Mountain 
lode  diverges  from  it  at  an  angle  of  some  77%  and— 
intersecting  the  schistose  north  (upper  side-)  wall^ 
assumes  thenceforth  a  greater  width  and  a  steeper 
slope ;  but,  from  the  surface  to  about  one  hundred  and 

•  AnU,  p.  604. 

fHenwood,  CormpaU  OeoL  TVykim.,  t.  p.  211;  AnUf  pp.  20,-3,  190,— 4f 
260,— 1,-0,  312,— 17,— 81,  424. 

t  *'  Those  parts  of  the  iode9  which  are  traversed  hy  longitadinal  and  eross 
joints,  as  well  as  those  portions  whieh  exhibit  traces  of  horisontal  bedding,  ^^ 
generally  nnproduetiTe." 

HBxwooDy  Cornwall  Geok  2V<hw.,  y.  p.  232  (Abridge^)* 

X  *'  Cavities  lined  with  crystals,  and  imbedded  masses  of  slate,  are  uneqni^^ 
eal  signs  of  |>OTerty,  wherever  they  may  oeenr."— JM<^  p.  230.    AnU^  p.  S4. 
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forty  fathoms  deep,  it  comports  itself  as  a  branch  of  the 
lode  from  which  it  had  parted.  At  greater  depths,  on 
the  contrary,  the  north  wall  of  the  Main  lode  is  con- 
tinuous; a  band  of  lilac  or  pale-buff  coloured  slate, 
some  three  or  four  fathoms  thick,  and  corresponding 
in  cleavage  with  the  neighbouring  rocks,  interposing 
between  the  southern  bluff  extremity  or  hut-end  of  the 
Mountain  lode  and  the  northern  side  of  the  Main 
lode;  the  identical  band  or  wall  of  rock  intersected 
by  the  lode  in  one  spot,  thus  itself  intersecting  the 
selfsame  lode  in  another.*  Between  the  immediately 
opposite  portions  of  the  lodeSj  however,  thin  layers  of 
quartz,  slightly  sprinkled  with  copper-pyrites,  con- 
formably interlie  the  slate.  The  lodes, — whether  united 
or  divided — consist  of  similar  vein-stones  and  yield 
the  same  ore;  but,  when  separate,  they  are  rich  at 
different  depths. 

The  Main  lode  continues  productive  to  a  depth  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  fathoms ;  as  long,  in  fact,  as  it 
is  connected  with  the  Mountain  lode,  but  no  longer ; 
for  its  riches  decline  when  that  connexion  is  interrupted 
by  the  band  of  quartzose  slate,  already  mentioned. 
The  body  or  shoot  of  copper-ore  dips  endlong, — as  the 
Mountain  lode  and  the  Cross-course  ^f  also  dip,— 
towards  the  east 

The  Mountain  lode  is,  on  the  other  hand,  generally 
poor  during  its  contact  with  the  Main  lode  ;  but  where 

*  Henwood,  ComtoaU  Oeol,  TVofU.,  t.  p.  826,  Tabhi  XIV.,  XUII,  LIh 
Ante,  p.  192. 

t  Poiiea,  p.  608. 
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Ihey  are  separated,  by  the  orey  band  of  quartzose  slate, 
—and  the  deeper  parts  of  the  Main  lode  become 
gradually  impoverished, — opposite  portions  of  the 
Mountain  lode  are  proportionally  enriched.  Here, 
however,  the  shoot  or  body  of  ore — conforming  in 
some  measure  to  the  dip  of  the  adjoining  slates  and  to 
the  underlie  of  the  Main  foi/c,— declines  towards  the 
north. 

The  Mountain  lode — whether  it  be  an  independent 
vein*  or  merelv  a  subordinate  branch — does  not  extend 
southward  of  the  Main  lode^ 

The  Cross'course  bears  N.E.— S.W. ;  dips  S.E.  76' 
— 84**;  averages  about  four  feet  in  width ;  and  consists, 
generally,  of  slaty-clay;  except  where  it  intersects 
the  Main  lode,  and  there  quartz  becomes  the  principal 
ingredient. 

It  simply  severs — without  (heaving)  displacing— 
the  lode. 

In  1849  the  Mine  was   140  fms.  deep; 

but  in  1867     252,,       ,»    • 

in  twenty-six  years,  tiierefore,  it  had  been  )     |j  q  f o  flioms. 
deepezied   .••••^ ) 

But  though  wrought,  to  such  a  depth,  in  rocks  of 
schistose  fitructore,t  within  a  mile  of  the  sea,  the 
water  J 

*  '*  I  belieTe  the  Mountain  lode  to  be  a  distinct  one,  and  not  a  branch  o(  u^ 
Afolii,  «aat  and  weit  Me." 

Captain  Henri  Pascob,  Manager  of  the  Bearhaven  Mines,  MSS> 
t  "  Besnlts  obtained  from  mines  in  all  the  metalliferous  districts  of  CornwaUi 
except  that  of  CalUngton  •  *  *  agree  in  showing  the  quantity  of  water  yield** 
by  the  mines  in  slate  is  about  four  times  as  much  as  by  those  in  granite." 

Hbnwood,  Cornwall  Geol.  Trana.,  v.  p.  **2. 
t  **  The  water  is  not  abundant,  and  is  raised  by  a  draft-engine,  placed  on  the 
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cubic  feet 
drawn  from  the  bottom  was  only  from  2*86  to  3*27  per  minute,  dnring  summer, 

„  ,1        about   •••.   3*68  „      ,  in  winter; 

discharged  at  the  adit         „        from  483  to  5*53  „      ,  during  summer, 

„  „         some    ....   6*22  „       ,  in  winter^ 

For  some  years  before  the  writer's  first  visit  to  Bear- 
haven  (in  1841),  all  ore  and  rubbish  had  been  raised 
in  waggons,  drawn  through  a  highly  inclined  shafts 
on  iron  rails,  by  a  small  high-pressure  steam-engine, 
placed — some  twenty-eight  fathoms  from  the  surface 
— ^at  the  adit.* 

A  Man-engine^'^ — the  only  one  yet  set  up  in  Ireland, 


top  of  the  rocky  brow." — Smtth,  Explanaiiont  to  accompany  Sheets  197  4r  19B 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland,  p.  31. 

*  <*  The  Mountain  mine  is  entered  by  an  adit  leyel  cross-eut  from  the  south 
side,  leading  to  a  whim-engine  placed  underground,  the  smoke  of  which  ascends 
through  the  leeriee  or  excayations  between  the  walls  of  the  ¥ein."— /&u^  p.  80. 

"  In  the  Tomar  lead-mine,  Beer-ferris,  De^on,  a  twenty  horse-power  steam- 
engine  was  erected  at  the  145  fathom  leyel,  or  290  yards  below  the  pit's  mouth, 
which  answered  the  purpose  intended,  yis.  to  pump  water  and  raise  the  ore.  The 
smoke  from  the  engine  was  conyeyed  along  a  flue  running  through  old  workings 
to  the  sarface." — Fxpper,  Playhook  of  Metals,  p.  242. 

Leifchild,  Encyclopadia  Britarmica  (Eighth  Edit.  1858),  zy.  pp.  225—6. 
Moissenet,  AnmaUs  des  Mines,  6me  S^rie,  ix.  pp.  155,  272 ;  Mining  and  Smelting 
Magaeine,  iii.  pp.  225,-72,  350;  iv.  pp.  12,  88,  161,  327.  Thomas,  Richards, 
Yiyian,  Daw,  Cady,  and  Cock,  Epitome  of  Evidence,  eoUeeted  by  Royal  Com" 
missioners  on  Mines,  pp.  29 — 33.    Twite,  Ibid,  Appendix  B,  p.  316. 

f  Loam,  Reports  of  the  Royal  Comtoall  Polytechnic  Society,  it,  p.  35.  PhilHps, 
Ibid,  p.  43;  iy.  p.  57.  Jones,  Ibid,  ti.  p.  63.  Basset,  Ibid,  yiir.  p.  59.  Henwood, 
Report  on  the  Employment  of  Children  in  the  Mines  of  Cornwall  (1841),  pp.  739, 
813, — 21, — 4.  Oordon,  Reports  of  the  Royal  Comtrall  Polytechnic  Society ^  ix. 
Fart  II.  p.  6.  Lemon  and  others,  Ibid,  Part  ii.  p.  12.  Taylor,  Ibid^  x.  p.  65. 
Lemon,  Francis,  Richards,  and  Jennings,  Ibid,  xi.  pp.  15 — 27. '  Francis,  Ibid, 
xiii.  p.  22.  Fuckey,  Ibid,  xix.  p.  38.  Moissenet,  Annales  des  Mines,  5me  S6rie, 
xy.  p.  1.  Mining  and  Smelting  Magazine,  I.  p.  366.  Leifchild,  Cornwall,  its 
Mines  and  Miners,  p.  155.  Epitome  of  Evidence  collected  by  Royal  Commissioners 
on  Mines,  pp.  24—33.    Twite,  Ibid^  Appendix  B,  pp.  296—7.    Ante,  p.  114. 

QQQQ 
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— has,  since  1862,  taken  the  miners  to,  and  from,  a 
depth  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  fathoms. 

Forges  for  the  repair  of  tools  have — as  the  mine  has 
been  gradually  deepened — been  erected,  in  succession, 
at  43,  93,  1 1 5«  and  226  fathoms  from  the  surface ;  the 
smoke  from  them  causing  little  or  no  inconvenience, 
as — like  that  from  the  underground  steam-engine — 
it  passes  off  through  different  exhausted  works  and 
unused  shafts,  as  the  wind  blows  in  one  or  other 
direction,* 

The  miners  take  underground,  daily,  the  potatoes 
which  form  the  greater  part  of  their  food ;  setting  them 
on  to  boil,  in  mine-water,  at  the  forges,  and  proceeding 
to  their  work ;  returning,  however,— during  the  dis- 
persion of  the  smoke  and  foul-air  from  blasting, — to 
secure  a  warm,  if  a  frugal,  meaU 

The  Caminckes  lode  was  wrought,  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  for  several  years,  with  great 
success;  but,  for  some  time,  the  works  have  been 
abandoned.  At  Killogue^  about  a  mile  distant,  how- 
ever, extensive  operations  are  still  in  progress  on  the 
same  lode.'\ 


«  Some  thirty  years  ago  forges  were  established,  under  similar  cireumstances, 
at  great  depths  in  Wh^al  Vor  by  the  late  Captain  Mark  Read ;  who  had  preri- 
onsly  assisted  his  brother  in  superintending  the  Bearhavtn  mines. 

t  "  The  AUihies  *  Old  lode  *  was  worked  to  the  depth  of  fifty  or  «izty  fathoms, 
and  outward  for  some  little  distance  under  the  sea.  It  has  now  been  abandoned 
for  A  quarter  of  a  century.  •  •  • 

**  The  Caminches  lode,  which  courses  N.N.W.,  with  an  inclination  to  the  SJB.. 
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The  metalliferous  district  E.N.E.  of  Kenmare  in 
Kerry  is  about  five  or  six  miles  in  length ;  but  it  no- 
where exceeds  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  many  parts  of  it 
are  much  narrower.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.,  E.,  and 
S.  by  the  "  upper  purple  series  of  the  Old  Red  sand- 
stone/' which  is  succeeded  by  slates  and  shales,  and 
these  are  overlaid  by  Carboniferous  limestone.* 


has  been  proved  over  a  length  of  one  and  a  quarter  miles*  At  its  northern  end, 
in  Cloan,  it  formed  a  verj  productive  mine,  for  about  ninety-five  fathoms  long, 
and  was  worked  to  the  depth  of  162  fathoms,  when  it  became  so  poor  and  small, 
that  it  was  reported  by  some  to  *  out  out '  altogether.  Ten  fathoms  more  were 
sunk  upon  it,  but  without  improvement.  4i  4i  4i  The  lode  varies  from  one  to 
twelve  feet  in  width,  averaging  four  to  six  feet.  Its  only  ore  is  copper  pyrites, 
interspersed  through  quarts,  often  hard,  though  certain  portions  of  the  matrix 
are  argillaceous  or  *  flucany/  41  %  % 

**  Further  south  again,  in  Kealogue,  a  very  rich  mine  has  been  worked,  although 
the  regularity  of  the  lode  has  been  much  disturbed  by  a  succession  of  cross- 
courses,  which  fall  in  with  it  very  obliquely.  No  lode  at  all  had  been  found  for 
100  fathoms  between  two  of  these,  notwithstanding  numerous  drivings  carried 
on  to  search  for  it.  A  very  exceptional  feature  is  a  sharp  turn  of  the  lode,  al- 
most at  right  angles  to  its  former  course  close  to  one  of  these  cross-courses. 

This  latter  mine,  worked  to  100  fathoms  deep,  proves  the  lode  tolerably  good 
as  far  as  the  river  on  the  south;  but  the  vein  there  dwindles  to  a  mere  slide,  and 
continues  to  exhibit  the  same  unpromissing  character  to  the  furthest  shaft  south 
on  the  adit  level." 

Smyth,  ExplantUioM  to  aeeompany  Sheets  197  ^  198  of  (Aa  Geohgical 
Survey  of  Ireland,  pp.  30 — 1. 

*  '*  The  valley  of  Kenmare  extends  eastward  from  the  town  of  Kenmare  to 
the  Tillage  of  Kilgarvan,  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles,  and  varies  in  breadth 
from  half  a  mile  to  one  mile.  It  is  formed  of  a  synclinal  fold  of  lower  Carbonifer- 
ous limestone,  the  fold  or  bendiog  of  the  strata  having  passed  the  vertical, 
forming  a  case  of  inversion  of  the  strata,  %  %  4t  In  consequence  of  this  in- 
version, the  arenaceous,  red  micaceous,  and  calcareous  slates  to  the  south  of  the 
Boughty,  appear  to  overlie  the  limestone  of  the  valley." 

Haxtouton,  Journal  of  the  Geol.  Society  of  Dublin,  vi.  p.  208. 

"  The  upper  part  of  the  bay,  as  well  as  the  valley  of  Kenmare,  is  surrounded 
by  the  upper  purple  series  of  the  Old  Red  sandstone.  *  4k  *  A  good  section 
may  be  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Finnihy  River,  «  •  *  the  dip  of  all  the  beds 
appears  to  be  southwards,  with  an  average  inclination  of  fully  76^.  %  %  ti  On 
the  north  side  of  the  Kenmare  Valley  the  rocks  exposed  are  merely  repetitions 
of  purple  grits  and  slates,  which,  as  they  are  crossed,  terminate  in  the  beds 
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In  the  Caher  brook,  a  mile  N.W.  of  Clontoo,  the 
Old-red  sandstone  is  represented  by  arenaceous  slate  of 
argillaceo-siliceous  character  and  brick-red  hue.* 


reoogniaed  is  Yellow  Sandstone,  which  immediately  underlie  the  carboniferoai 
reeks  of  the  district, 

"  Along  the  southern  shore  of  Kenmare  Bay,  and  in  the  river  courses  on  the 
south  side  of  the  valley,  the  rocks  are  in  every  respect  the  same  as  those  on  the 
north.  «  *  *  The  stream  which  runs  into  the  bay  to  the  W.  of  Huokraaw 
Wood,  exposing  purple  and  reddish  grits  and  slates,  all  dipping  northwards  at 
an  average  angle  of  70^.  *  ♦  ♦  The  most  continuous  section  on  the  soath 
side  of  the  valley  is  that  which  commences  E.  of  Rice  Mount,  and  may  be  traced 
northerly  to  the  Roughty  River.   All  the  beds  appear  to  dip  northwards  at  70  . 

*'  In  the  Kenmare  valley  the  Carboniferous  limestone  is  found  to  be  inclined 
at  high  angles,  and  to  be  often  greatly  contorted,  and  sometimes  apparently 
inverted.  *  «  ♦  At  one  spot  N.  of  Kenmare,  and  S.W.  of  the  workbonse, 
the  limestone  certainly  dips  S.S.E.  at  60? ;  at  Killowen  it  dips  in  the  aame  di- 
rection at  70^  and  80^;  but  at  three  places  to  the  southard  of  that,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  near  the  White  house,  it  appears  to  dip  to  the  N.N.W.,  at  80°  or 
86^.  •  •  •  The  limestone  is  well  seen  also  along  its  northern  boundary, 
north  of  Cleady  •  •  •  and  dipping  S.&E.  at  80°  to  85^  Similar  limestone 
shows  itself  here  and  there  down  to  Cleady  bridge,  up  to  Shanagarry  lead  mine 
and  all  across  the  valley,  down  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  everywhere  dipping  to 
the  8.S.E.  at  angles  of  60°  or  60°,  over  a  space  of  about  1.000  yards  in  width, 
and  to  within  fifty  yards  of  the  line  along  which  the  red  rocka  rise  up  to  the 
surface,  either  vertical  or  with  a  dip  of  85"*  to  the  N.N.W.  North  of  thia  tract 
in  the  river  Cleady  these  same  Old  Red  beds  may  be  seen  dipping  S.S.E.  at  So  . 
It  would,  therefore,  at  first  sight,  appear  that  there  must  be  here  a  deep  trough 
or  wedge  of  limestone  descending  to  a  vast  depth  into  the  ground,  having  ai^^ 
sloping  downwards  towards  each  other  at  an  angle  of  only  6°  from  the  perpen- 
dicular, and  a  base  at  the  surface  of  1,000  yards  in  width,  with  either  an  in- 
version along  its  southern  margin,  or  a  great  fault  having  an  upcast  to  the  S. 
JuKSS,  Du  NoYBB,  &  WiLLBON,  Explanations  to  accompany  Sheet  l^ 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland,  pp.  20,— 1 ,— 8,— 4.  (Abridged.) 

*  **  To  the  north  •  ♦  •  the  beds  nearest  to  the  limestone,  and  unconforma- 
ble to  it,  are  soft  yellowish  slates,  with  quartose  veins  containing  micaceous  iron 
in  abundance,  and  under  these  lie  the  red  slaty  beds,  denominated  *  red  kiUaa 
by  the  Cornish  miner.  •  •  •  llie  inverted  beds  south  of  the  limestone  con- 
sist near  the  junction  of  a  series  of  micaceous  coarse  thickly-bedded  sandstones, 
dark-coloured  and  slaty  beds,  and  calcareous  slates  containing  nodules  of  clay 
ironstone  and  iron  pyrites.*' 

Havghton,  Journal  of  the  Geol.  Soc.  of  Dublin,  vi.  p.  210. 

'*  The  yellow  sandstone  •  •  •  at  either  side  of  the  valley  of  Kenmare  as  f«' 
as  ArdtuUy,  is  represented  by  a  slice  Uken  off  the  Old  Red  sandstone,  and  it* 
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The  slates  which, — in  the  same  neighbourhood, — 
separate  this  equivalent  of  the  Old  Red  sandstone  from 
the  Carboniferous  limestones,  are  of  reddish-purple, 
greenish-grey,  or  leaden,  hue;  are  interlaid  with 
yellowish-green  laminee  in  some  spots,  with  coal-black 
scales  in  other,  and  flecked  with  mica  everywhere* 
They  are  mostly  fissile ;  and^  at  intervals,  their  planes 
are  scored  with  glossy  strise.* 

The  limestone  is  crystalline,  slaty,  and  variously 
tinted  with  grey.  It  includes  many  short,  narrow, 
conformable  beds  of  calcareous  spar;  and,  in  some 
parts  at  least,  crinoidal  remains  are  not  uncommon.^ 


presence  referred  rather  than  proyed  by  anj  ezpoiures. 

Dv  NoTBR,  Explanatumt  to  accompany  Sheet  184  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Ireland^  p.  22. 

*  "  Beneath  Roughty  bridge  are  black  shales  containing  carboniferous  fossils. 

»  These  beds  are  so  mnoh  twisted  as  to  dip  N.E.  •  *  •  and  immediately  east 

f  they  dip  underneath  gray  limestone,  all  crowded  with  fossils  [Orthde  JiUariap 

Strophomena  erenistria,  Spirifera  d^functa,  Athyrta  pkmoaulcata,  Fenestrella 

plebia,  and  stems  of  Aciinocrintui]  as  at  Killarney." — Jukbs  &  Willson,  Ibid, 

pp.  22,— a, 

t  **  The  limestone  of  this  district  is  uniform  in  character,  highly  crystalline, 
and  with  a  slaty  structure,  exhibiting  frequently  planes  of  bedding  and  cleavage. 
•  «  «  The  average  strike  of  the  limestone  and  other  beds  is  very  constant, 
lying  always  between  the  limits  E.  27^  N.  &  E.  12^  N.  At  the  southern  junc- 
tion of  the  limestone  and  slaty  beds,  •  •  •  both  rocks  are  divided  by  two  sets 
of  planes :  one,  the  true  bedding,  dip  70°  S.,  and  the  other,  of  cleavage,  dip 
73°  N.  to  90°,  both  classes  of  planes  being  intersected  by  joint  planes,  making 
a  solid  angle  of  90**  with  the  cleavage  planes.  An  average  specimen  of  the 
calcareo  argillaceous  slate  accompanying  veins  of  copper  ore  at  Green  lane, 

afforded 

Argillum      49-25 

Peroxide  of  iron  and  alumina  ....  2*03 

Carbonate  of  lime 88*74 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 7'83 

Water 1-26 
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As  well  in  the  equivalents  of  the  Old  Red  sandstone, 
as  in  the  Carboniferous  slates  and  limestones,  the 
planes  of  cleavage  bear  6"*— 15^  S.  of  E.— N.  of  W., 
and  dip  at  high  angles  towards  the  S.  Joints  of  two 
series  range  26^—30'  W.  of  N.— E.  of  S.,  and  15 - 
20"  E.  of  N.— W.  of  S.,  respectively. 

Copper  and  several  of  its  ores  *  are  less  or  more 
abundant  in  the  Old  Red  sandstone  series,  as  well  as 


•<  NotwithsUndiDg  a  careAil  search,  several  Umes  repemted,  I  was  nnsble  to 
procure  the  slightest  Uaoe  ^f  fossils  in  the  limestone  of  thU  district." 

Hauohton,  Journal  of  ths  GeoL  Soe,  of  Dublin^  vi.  pp.  208,— 9,— W. 

"  The  rock  appears  at  the  surface  in  Kenmare  iteelf,  and  on  each  side  of  it. 
•  •  •  It  is  here  mostly  of  a  pale  gray,  flaky  or  splintery  limestone,  in  thick 
beds,  traversed  by  two  seta  of  jointa  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  It  is  o^^ 
▼ery  difficult  to  determine  which  planes  are  those  of  stratification,  and  vbiclt 
are  jointa,  and  the  obscurity  is  increased  by  the  whole  mass  being  trsTened  b; 
clenTage  planes,  running  about  KN.E.  &  W.S.W.,  and  dipping  southerly  •» 
80^  It  is  this  clesTage  which  gives  to  the  limestone  ita  flaky  character,  tsd 
causes  it  to  split  into  thin  plates  of  pure  crysulline  carbonate  of  Umt,  oftea 
ooated  by  films  of  argillaceous  or  chloritic  matter.  North  of  Cleady  the  V*^ 
and  dark  gray  limestone  [is]  generally  flaky,  and  often  crinoidaL  •  •  «  ^ 
following  up  the  bottom  of  the  valley  from  Cleady  to  ArdtuUy,  limestone  witb 
the  same  general  character,  and  in  the  same  apparent  position  as  that  neir 
Cleady,  may  be  observed  both  north  and  south  of  the  road  past  Caber  tfd 
Cloontoo."— JuKBs  &  WxLLBON,  ExplcoMtvim  to  accompany  Sheoi  184  of  <^ 
Geological  Survey  of  Ireland,  pp.  23, — i. 

•  <«  The  mineral  lodes  which  occur  in  this  district  are  lodes  of  copper  sndM 
the  copper  being  developed  at  •  e  •  the  junction  of  the  lower  carboniferoo* 
limestone  with  the  underlying  red  slates  and  sandstones,  •  •  •  the  plan'  ^ 
the  lode  coinciding  nearly  with  the  bedding  of  the  slate  rock.  •  e  *  ^^^ 
worthy  of  remark  •  •  e  that  these  lodes  occur  in  the  same  geological  position 
as  the  Bearhaven  mine,  county  of  Cork,  which  may,  in  fact,  be  considered  a> 
occurring  in  part  of  the  same  valley,  and  in  the  red  slates  south  of  snd  older 
than  the  Carboniferous  limestone  of  the  Kenmsre  valley." 

Hauohton,  Journal  of  the  Geol.  Society  of  Dublin^  ti.  pp.  211"^^* 
(Abridged.) 

"  Both  lead  and  copper  ores  are  found  in  the  limestones,  as  well  as  in  the  Old 
B«d  sandstone  rocks  of  the  Kenmare  Valley,  appearing  at  various  loealiti«Si 
from  the  town  of  Kenmare  on  the  W.,  to  Cloontoo  House,  close  to  ArdtoU7>  ^^ 
the  E.,  a  distance  of  about  four  miles.  One  deposit  •  «  •  said  to  contaii^ 
purple  and  gray  copper  ores,  strikes  with  the  beds  of  the  Old  Bed  saodst^'' 


J 
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• 

in  the  Carboniferous  slates  and  limestones ;  but,  hither- 
to, lead  ore  *  has  been  obtained  in  the  limestone  only. 
The  arenaceous  slate,  which  represents  a  portion  of 
the  Old  Red  sandstone,  is  interlaid,  near  the  Caher 
rivulet,t  by  a  conformable  bed  of  quartz  and  quartzose 
slate,  mixed  with  earthy  brown  iron-ore,  and  lightly 
charged  with  copper  pyrites ;  but  it  is  of  inconsiderable 
extent. 


at  GreeBlane  •  •  •  S.  of  the  baial  boundary  of  the  Carboniferoua  shales. 
Copper  pyrites  appears  in  the  pale  green  and  purple  grits  and  slates,  which 
occur  at  Cromwell's  Fort,  •  •  •  and  at  a  point  on  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Hucksna  Wood,  gray  copper  ore  is  found ;  in  both  instances  the  ore  occurs  as 
a  bed  in  the  Old  Red  sandstone,  and  not  as  an  ordinary  lode.  Trials  for  copper 
have  been  made  in  the  dark  purple  slates  and  grits  of  the  Old  Red  sandstone 
•  •  •  N.W.  of  Caher. 

"  The  ArdtuUy  Copper  Mine  is  worked  on  a  true  lode  which  strikes  •  •  • 
across  the  limestones  •  •  •  [but  it]  becomes  poor  as  it  is  traced  to  the  W., 
where  it  has  been  found  to  pass  out  of  the  limestone,  and  cut  across  the  Yellow 
sandstone  beds.  •  •  •  The  limestones  which  appear  at  the  surface  [near] 
Roughty  Lodge  contain  layers  of  the  green  carbonate  of  copper  deposited  regu- 
larly between  the  beds.  •  •  •  In  the  grounds  of  Cloontoo  •  •  •  purple 
eopper  ore  appears  in  the  limestones,  apparently  following  the  bedding." 

Du  NoTBB&  WiLLSON,  ExplotUUiofit  to  accompany  Sheet  184  of  the 
GeoL  Survey  of  Ireland^  p.  37.  (Abridged.) 


*  '*  The  lead  lodes  are  confined  ezelusively  to  the  limestone,  throughout 
which  they  are  deTcloped  in  scTcral  parallel  bands,  principally,  howoTer,  near 
the  northern  boundary.  The  lead  lodes  are,  like  the  copper,  nearly  conformable 
to  the  bedding  of  the  limestone,  both  in  strike  and  dip;  [but]  this  eonforma- 
bility  is  not  complete." — Havohtok,  Jonmud  of  the  Geoi,  Society  of  Dublin, 
Ti.  pp.  211—14.  (Abridged.) 

*'  Lead  ore  occurs  in  the  gray  limestones,  elose  to  and  north  of  the  R.  C. 
Chapel  of  Kenmare;  but  whether  as  a  deposited  bed  or  in  a  true  lode  does  not 
appear.  •  •  « 

**  The  Shanagarry  Lode  •  •  •  appearing  like  abed  interstratified  with  the 
limestone  •  «  •  contained  argentiferous  galena ;  •  «  e  [but]  near  the  sur- 
face it  produced  considerable  quantities  of  iron  pyrites  and  blende.  8«  of 
Shanagarry  Castle,  another  lode  appears  at  the  surface,  haying  the  same  dip  as 
the  first,  and  also  containing  argentiferous  galena  and  blende.'* 

Dv  NoTBB  ft  WiLLsON,  Explonotiont  to  aeeomptmy  Sheet  184  of  the 
Qeol.  Survey  of  Ireland,  p.  37.   (Abridged.) 
t  Ante,  p.  612. 
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About  a  furlong  N.  of  Clontoo  the  limestone  forms 
one  side  (wallj  and  the  (?  carboniferous)  slate  the  other, 
of  ae  mtalliferous  deposit  (known  as  the  Norths  JSngine, 
or  Ardtully  lode) ;  *  which — nearly,  if  not  exactly, 
coinciding  with  the  cleavage-planes  of  both  the  adjoin- 
ing rocks— bears  5'— 10''  S.  of  E.— N.  of  W.;  f  in- 
clines— with  but  trifling  exceptions — to  wards  the  S. ; 
and  measures  from  one  foot  and  a  half  to  more  than 
ten  feet  in  width.  The  shallower  parts  consist,  in  great 
measure,  of  argillo-calcareous  clay  mixed  with  earthy 


•  "  The  ArdtalljT  Lode  occurs  at  the  northern  junction  of  the  limestone  and 
red  slate.    •   •   •   It  has  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  sixty-dz  fathoma^  and  near 
the  engine  shaft  has  the  limestone  for  its  south  wall,  and  the  red  slate  for  its 
north  wall ,  •   •   •   The  slate  in  contact  with  the  north  wall  ie  much  softer  thsa 
at  a  distance  from  it,  probably  owing  to  the  readier  percolation  of  water  throoga 
the  lode.    As  the  lode  is  traced  westward,  it  leaves  the  junction  of  the  Umestone 
and  slate,  and  becomes  less  productive ;  and  it  has  been  found  most  metaUifer> 
ous  in  that  portion  of  it  which  lies  between  the  Umestone  and  elate.    The  widta 
of  this  lode  varies  f^om  three  to  ten  feet,  and  is  conformable  to  the  strata;  it 
consists  of  a  series  of  smooth  polished  sheets  or  secondary  waUs  lying  withia 
the  main  walls.    The  south  wall  of  the  lode  does  not  come  into  contact  directly 
vrith  the  limestone,  but  is  separated  from  it  as  the  north  wall  is  separated  from 
the  red  slate,  by  a  remarkable  black  shining  slate,  coated  with  fibrous  streaks  of 
a  mineral  resembling  some  of  the  hornblendes,  and  this  black  slate  forms  [both] 
walls  of  the  lode.    The  direction  of  the  lode  is  very  nearly  due  E.  &  ^•''  '* 
vnderlies  8.  for  forty  fathoms,  about  two  feet  in  six ;  it  then  becomes  rertical 
for  sixteen  fsthoms,  and  ultimately  acquires  a  small  underlay  to  the  north." 
Hauostoit,  Joumaiof  the  Geol,  SoeiOy  of  DybUn,  n.  p-  21^- 
(  Abridged.) 

[The  lode  worked  in  the  Ardtally  Copper  mine]  <<  strikes  in  a  N.N.  W.  direc- 
tion aeross  the  limestones,  which  dip  about  S.  lO"*,  E.  at  80'',  the  lode  itself 
inclining  to  the  S.  [It  has  been  described]  as  gray  copper  ore,  and  also  purple 
and  copper  pyrites,  worked  to  the  depth  of  sixty  fathoms.  The  lode  becomes 
poor  as  it  is  traced  to  the  W.,  where  it  has  been  found  to  pass  out  of  the  line- 
stone,  and  to  cut  across  the  Yellow  sandstone  beds.  This  lode  underlies  S.  two 
feet  in  six  for  the  first  forty  fathoms,  and  then  becomes  vertical," 

Du  NoTBB  Sc  WiLLsoN,  Explanations  to  aecompany  Shtit  18^ 
qf  the  Oeol.  Survey  of  Ireland,  p.  37.  (Abridged.) 

In  1838  the  Magnetic  declinaUon  at  Killamey  was  28**  05'  West.  R<>8fl> 
Phn.  TVofw.,  oxxxix.  p.  208.    Sabihb,  Ibid,  PL  XIV.    Ante,  p.  603. 
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brown  iron-ore ;  enclosing,  towards  the  N.  side,  small 
angular  masses  of  slate  thinly  encrusted  with  copper 
pyrites,  and  slightly  sprinkled  as  well  with  nodular 
concretions  of  hematite  iron-ore,  as  with  grains  of 
native  copper,  vitreous  copper,  purple  copper-ore,  and 
copper-pyrites,  throughout  At  greater  depths,  and 
toward  the  (N.)  foot  walU  the  slaty  matter — which, 
itself,  is  a  principal  ingredient — presents  but  faint 
traces  of  cleavage;  yet,  here  and  there,  it  graduates 
into  the  schistose  rocks  of  the  underlying  Country ; 
some  portions,  however,  are  highly  siliceous,  and  bodies 
of  both  massive  and  granular  quartz  are  imbedded  in 
it  at  intervals.  Near  the  middle  of  the  deposit  a 
change  of  character  becomes  perceptible ;  and  thence, 
towards  the  (S.)  hanging-wall^  it — like  the  incumbent 
rock — is  made  up  of  thin,  ill-defined  beds  in  which 
greyish  limestone  sometimes  alternates,  but  is  more 
frequently  mingled,  with  calcareous-spar.*  The  ores 
of  copper,  which  occur  near  opposite  sides  of  the 
formation,  difier  in  appearance  as  much  as  their  re- 
spective vein-stones;  the  argillo-siliceous  constituents, 
towards  the  foot-wall  yielding  yellow  ore  in  abundance, 
but  the  grey*  and  purple  ores  in  much  smaller  pro- 

•  Table  XXL,  eolimms  6,  6,  7. 

t  **  Analysis  of  Gray  Copper  Ore  from  Ardtnlly  Mine ; 

Silica 5' 29  per  cent, 

Sulphur   26*82  „  , 

Arsenic   ••••••••••••••  16*07  »»  » 

Antimony    •••.     3'70  »,  , 

Copper    40-26  „  , 

Iron     4-54  „  , 

Zinc     3*18  „  , 

Silrer 0-15  „  , 

Sttlphuret  of  Mercury  (?)    0*56  „  , 

9^07       „ 

Havohtov,  Journal  of  ihe  Geok  Soe,  of  i>u6/tri,  YX.  p.  212. 
RRRR 
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portions ;  whilst  the  calcareous  ingredients  aflford  great 
quantities  of  the  grey  and  purple,  but  little  of  the 
yellow,  ore.* 

The  South  or  "  Forge  lode  '*  f— situate  about  one 
hundred  fathoms  within  the  N.  boundary  of  the  lime- 
stone, and  successfully  wrought  to  a  depth  of  twenty 
fathoms  on  the  same  meridian  as  a  productive  porrion 
of  the  "  Ardtully  lode^'  J— also  bears  6"— 10'  N.  of 
E.— S.  of  W.,  and  dips  68"— 80'  S.  Its  opposite  sides 
are  bounded — and  in  certain  parts  of  its  range  it  ^ 
divided  lengthwise — by  undulating  joints,  in  some 
places  as  much  as  four  feet,  but  in  others  no  more 
than  three  inches,  apart.  The  included  vein-stone— 
resembling  the  contiguous  (Country)  rock — consisls 

•  *<  At  BMUaek  one  of  the  lodn  pastet  no  lew  than  three  difierent  timei  fr^ 
granite  into  slate;  and  at  eTery  change  it  yields  tin-ore  only  in  the  gramte,  v» 
Titreons  copper-ore  alone  in  the  elate.  •  «  « 

"  On  a  general  Wew  of  the  [minei  in  Cornwall  and  Devon]  it  wiU  appetf  tbit 
the  lodei  in  granite,  ehan,  and  the  mattiTe  Tarietiea  of  the  slate  series*  h*^ 
yielded  beyond  oomparison  the  largest  quantities  of  tin-ore,  and  of  the  titieoBs 
and  earthy  black  ores  of  copper,  •  *  •  whilst  the  Jodet  which  trsTerse  ta< 
iohistose  slates  hare  chiefly  afforded  copper  pyrites." 

Hbnwood,  CcmwdU  GeoL  TVoiu.,  ▼.  PP- 1^^^ 

t  '<  At  a  disUnee  of  108  fathoms,  south  of  the  Ardtully  lode,  there  oeevs 
another  lode  of  copper,  which  •  «  *  lies  altogether  in  the  limestone,  <fl°  ^ 
ikr  as  it  has  been  worked,  contains  exclusively  honeJUah  or  purple  coppc'  ^' 
its  direction  is  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  to  that  of  the  Ardtully  lode." 

Haughtoit,  Journal  of  the  Qocl,  Society  of  Dublin,  ▼!•  P-  ^] 
"  In  the  grounds  of  Cloontoo  4k  ♦  «  purple  copper  ore  appears  in  the  1^ 
etones,  apparently  following  their  bedding ;  this  was  called  the  Forge  lode*   ^ 
same  copper  bed   «  «  «   is  reported  to  have  been  found  at  the  distant 
150  yards  W.  of  Caher  Bridge,  adjoining  Cloontoo." 

Du  190TX&,  A  WiLLSOX,  ExpUmaiionB  to  aooompm,y  Sketi  18^  ^/^ 
Oeologieal  Survey  of  Ireland,  p.  37. 

t  Came,  CormoaU  Geol,  TVtxne.,  in.  p.  78.  Fox,  ComvfoU  Polytechnie  ^'' 
p.  88.  Henwood,  ComwtU  Qeol  TYmu,,  Y.  pp.  87*,  216,  233;  Ante,  PP*  2'^' 
326,  653. 
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mostly,  of  greyish  limestone  and  calcareous-spar.  But» 
as  well  in  the  centre  as  at  the  sides  of  the  deposit, 
sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other,  ingredient  pre- 
vails ;  in  every  part,  however,  the  limestone  is  sprinkled 
and  veined  with  spar;  and  this — in  one  instance  at 
least — seems  to  have  been  aggregated  on  some  foreign 
(?  organic)  body,*  To  a  depth  of  twelve  fatiioms 
purple  ore  abounded;  and  the  grey,  yellow,  and 
earthy  black,  ores  of  copper — although  much  less 
plentiful — occurred  also  in  notable  quantities.  Thence 
downward,  however,  they  all  gradually  declined ;  and 
at  twenty  fathoms  from  the  surface  the  several  varieties 
appeared  only  in  granules  and  thin  veins  sparingly 
scattered  through  the  vein-stones.  The  different  sorts 
may,  perhaps,  have  been  more  frequently  separate  than 
mixed;  but  here  and  there  purple  ore  was  thickly 
sprinkled  and  minutely  veined  either  with  grey  or 
yellow,  and  sometimes  with  both.  Earthy  black  ore 
occasionally  invested  each  of  the  other  kinds;  but 
usually  it  formed  small  isolated  masses.  Great  quan- 
tities of  the  various  prevalent  ores  occurred  in  the 
limestone;  but  all  have  been  incomparably  more 
plentiful  in  the  spar. 

A  deposit,  parallel  to  the  "  Forge  lode^*  was  opened 
in  the  limestone  some  twenty  fathoms  further  S. ;  but 
— notwithstanding  the  identical  nature  of  the  vein- 
stone— galena  was  the  only  ore  it  afforded. 

The  "  Shanagarry  lode  "  f — which,  about  one  mile 

i  Table  XXI.,  eolumn  5. 

t  **  The  Shanagarry  lode  lies  in  the  limestone,  at  a  distance  of  about  130 
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and  a  half  W.  by  S.  of  Clontoo,  has  been  wrought  to 
a  considerable  depth— conformably  interlies  the  cos- 
tiguous  limestone,  bears  16** — ^20**  N.  of  E.— S.  of  V., 
and  dips  60** — 70**  S.  The  barren  portions  are  hardy 
disoemed  in  some,  but  measure  more  than  two  fee^ 
in  other,  places ;  the  productive  part, — which  is  but 
short, — varies  in  width  from  two  and  a  half  to  four 
feet.  Whether  the  lode  be  large  or  small,  poor  or  rich, 
its  earthy  ingredients — like  those  of  the  adjoining 
(Countrjf)  rocks — are  mostly,  if  not  altogether,  grey- 
ish limestone  and  calcareous  spar.  Where  the  lode  is 
broad  and  rich, — although  including  small  angular 
masses  of  limestone, — it  consists  chiefly  of  spar;  when, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  small  and  poor, — notwithstanding 
spar  is  still  present, — limestone  prevails.      Shallow 


fathoms  from  its  northern  boundary.     It  is  being  worked  at  two  points,  ftt 
Shanagarry  and  Cleady.    The  direction  of  this  lode  is  accurately  B.  22"  N.i  »d 
it  is  very  nearly,  but  not  quite,  coincident  with  the  strike  of  the  limestone  m 
which  it  occurs ;  the  strike  of  the  latter  being  E.  17°  N.    This  lode  has  Uwa 
worked  *  *  *  on  a  pipe  Tein,a  to  a  depth  of  42  fathoms;  it  underlies  for  30 

a  "  The  pipe.  In  general,  does  not  cat  the  Strata  like  the  rake  vein,  bat  is  an  opeoi^ 
tween  them,  so  that  if  the  lay  or  position  of  the  Btnta  is  nearly  horisontal,  so  Is  ^^^^^ 
of  the  pipe;  but  if  the  declination  of  the  Strata  is  precipitous,  the  pipe  sbooto  dovn  bc«D^j 
almost  like  a  ehaft.    Some  pipes  are  very  wide  and  high,  others  are  Tery  low  and  vMxnm. 
The  hard  pipe  reins  contain  all  the  variety  of  mineral  matter,  which  is  comnaonly  found  w 
rake  veini.    Some  of  them  are  found  quite  full  of  eolid  ore,  others  are  full  of  ore  ixAvA 
spar,  rider,  &c. ;  and  some  are  full  of  spar,  or  rider,  without  any  ore  at  alU    Soft  pipe 
are  as  f^quently  met  with  as  the  hard ;  that  is,  such  as  contain  soft  mineral  coils  withui 
tubttlous  concavity  of  the  pipe.    •  •  •    Pipe  vein*  do  not  always  approach  the  tubulsr  W™' 
many  of  them  are  much  wider  than  they  are  high ;  *  *  *. 

''  All  pipe  veins  do  not  continue  betwixt  two  distinct  heds  of  stone.    Sometimes  they  |>o^ 
their  way  up  through  the  Strata,  and  then  they  have  a  much  greater  slope  than  the  ^'^^'^ 
declivity  of  the  strata,  *  *  *  and  may  be  said  to  have  no  bearing  at  all,  as  the  one  end    ^ 
down  towards  the  centre,  and  the  other  end  points  up  towards  the  surflice:  and  such  of 
as  do  not  stand  so  near  the  perpendicular,  seldom  or  never  run  in  a  straight  line,  bet  w 
downward  in  a  sloping  and  oblique  direction.    *  *  *  . 

"  From  some  accumulated  pip*  vHiUt  a  great,  and  fh>m  others  a  less,  number  of  nsex^T  ^ 
pendlcular  fissures  or  rake  veins  meet,  and  Join  in  one  common  centre." 

FoBSTJBa,  Section  of  the  Strata  from  Neweattte-upon-Tyne,  to  Crot*  f 
in  Cumberlandj  pp.  246-0,->fi6 
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parts  of  the  spar,  for  a  few  fathoms  in  length,  are  rich 
in  galena ;  and  smaller,  yet  considerable,  quantities  of 
blende  and  iron  pyrites  besprinkle  as  well  the  lead-ore 
as  the  vein-stone.  Even  where  limestone  abounds, 
minute  proportions  of  similar  ores  are  unequally  scat- 
tered through  the  lode.  At  about  twenty-five  fathoms 
from  the  surface,  however,  both  the  pyrites  and  the 
blende  disappear ;  and  at  thirty-eight  fathoms  galena 
occurs  in  short  threads  and  isolated  particles  only. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  only  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom in  which  the  ores  of  copper  are  so  exclusively 
confined  to  some,*  and  those  of  lead  to  other,f  nearly 
parallel  deposits  within  so  small  an  area. 

Other  metalliferous  formations  have  been  wrought 
in  the  neighbourhood,;]:  but  the  writer  has  had  no 
opportunity  of  examining  them. 


fathoms  about  2  feet  in  6,  when  it  becomes  more  pezpendicular,  and  the  rock  also 
is  softer.  The  average  dip  of  the  lode  is  70°  8.,  and  of  the  limestone  76°  S. 
The  metalliferous  part  of  the  lode  lies  in  sheets  between  thin  partings  of  lime- 
stone and  dips  with  them,  but  seems  at  intervals  *  •  *  to  cut  through  the 
limestone  sheets  to  the  south,  reappearing  in  other  beds  farther  south.  Near 
the  surface  this  lode  produced  considerable  quantities  of  iron  pyrites  and  blende, 
but  in  the  bottom  levels,  the  argentiferous  lead  ore  is  free  from  these  substances." 
Hauouton,  Journal  of  the  Geol.  Society  of  Dublin^  Yi.  p.  213. 

"  The  Shanagarry  lode  strikes  E.N.E.  •  •  •  appearing  like  a  bed,  inter- 
stratified  with  the  limestone,  which  here  dips  S.S.E.,  at  75°.  This  so-called  lode 
contained  argentiferous  galena,  and  was  worked  to  the  depth  of  about  forty 
fathoms.  Near  the  surface  [it]  produced  considerable  quantities  of  iron  pyrites 
and  blende." 

Du  NoTBB  &  WiLLSON,  Ea^lanotiofie  to  etccompany  Sheet  184  of  the 
Geol,  Survey  of  Ireland,  p.  37.  (Abridged.) 

«  Ante,  pp.  616,  618. 

t  Ante,  p.  619. 

X  Haughton,  Journal  of  the  Geol,  Society  of  Dublin,  yi.  pp.  206 — 14.  Du 
Koyer  &  Willson,  ExplancUione  to  accompany  Sheet  ISi  of  the  Geoloyical  Survey 
of  Ireland^  pp.  37 — 8. 
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The  only  Oross-vein  yet  known  in  the  district  bears 
16«_20°  W.  of  N.— E.  of  S.,  dips  78^—84"  W.,  and 
measures  from  six  inches  to  one  foot  and  a  half  in 
width.  It  intersects,  as  well  the  limestone  and  the 
slate  beneath  it,  as  the  Ardtully  lode  which  interlies 
them,  but  causes  no  (heave)  displacement  of  either.^ 

The  drift  is  exposed  in  many  localities ;  f  but  it 
contains  neither  metal  nor  ore. 

At  BrownstowTij  near  Navan,  in  Meath,  the  rock — 
an  upper  portion  of  the  Carboniferous-limestone  :|: — ^is 


*  <'  A  crou  course  of  calcareous  spar  intersects  the  Ardtully  lode,  underlying 
west,  and  with  a  direction  N.  17^  W.  This  cross  course  does  not  appear  to  heaTe 
the  lode,  which,  however,  becomes  poor  to  the  eastward  of  the  crosa  course,  and 
particularly  rich  at  the  intersection  westward." 

Haughtok,  Journal  of  the  Geol,  Soe,  of  DubUn,  ▼!.  p.  212. 

t "  Just  inside  the  limestone  boundary,  occurs  the  curious  green  grit  boulder, 
called  Carrig-a-cappeen;  it  is  a  greenish  quartsite,  resting  upon  a  pinnacle  of 
limestone,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  large  fungus,  of  which  the  limestone 
pinnacle  is  the  stem.  The  whole  Talley  near  Kenmare  is  full  of  these  traTelled 
boulders,  many  of  which,  particularly  the  red  sandstones,  are  grooTed  and  striated, 
as  if  they  had  been  held  whilst  being  pushed  along  a  sharp  surface,  which,  has 
cut  and  polished  thenL" 

Havohton,  Journal  of  the  Geol  Soc.  of  Dubhn,  vi.  pp.  210—11. 

Du  Noyer  ExpUmaUona  to  accompany  Sheet  184  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Ireland,  p.  36. 

J  **  In  this  subdivision  the  Upper  Limestone  is  invariably  evenly  bedded  and 
compact,  of  a  dark  gray  colour,  sometimes  almost  black.  The  beds  are  often 
separated  from  each  other  by  layers  of  dark  gray  earthy  or  sandy  shale." 

Du  NoTEB,  Explanatione  to  accompany  Sheet  101  of  the  Geol.  Survey 
of  Ireland^  p.  8. 
*'  The  lowest  portion  of  the  Coal  Measures  in  this  district  can  with  difficulty 
be  distinguished  from  the  top  of  the  Upper  Limestone,  the  chief  charaeteristie 
differences  being  a  change  from  limestone  to  a  very  compact  dark  gray  calcareous 
grit,  with  layers  of  impure  siliceous,  or,  often  earthy  so-called  limestones^  or 
highly  calcareous  grits."— /frici. 

"  The  beds  here  called  Coal  Measures  are,  most  probably,  the  representatires 
of  the  Upper  Limestone  shale  of  Derbyshire,  and  the  bottom  part  of  the  Millstone 
Grit."— JtJKES,  Ibid,  p.  9. 
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crystalline,  of  blackish-blue  or  bluish-grey  hue,  dis- 
posed in  thick  beds ;  which  bear  nearly  N.E. — S.W., 
dip  N.W.  IS"* — 20^  and  alternate  with  thin  layers  of 
calcareo-siliceous  shale. 

The  limestone  adjoining  the  metalliferous  deposit 
(hereafter  described),  rarely  contains  fossils;  even 
within  short  distances  they  are  scarcely  common ;  but 
about  one  hundred  fathoms  W.  they  occur  in  plenty 
and  variety.'*  The  shales,  on  the  contrary,  are  every- 
where rich  in  organisms ;  amongst  which  the  remains 
of  plants  are  numerous. 

Two  tode-like  bands,  both  bearing  18*>— 25^  W.  of 
N. — E.  of  S.,t  and  dipping  60'' — IS"  E.,  have  attracted 
notice ;  principally  at  Brovmstotonj  yet  also — though 
in  smaller  degree — at  other  parts  of  their  course  to- 
wards Cusackstown,  about  a  mile  S;  On  one  of  them 
a  few  shallow  pits  have  been  opened.  On  the  other — 
to  which  the  following  remarks  refer — a  shaft  has  been 


*  For  **  the  following  list  of  fossils,  obtained  from  the  Carboniferous  limestone 
at  Brownstown,  by  Mr.  Mc.  Henrj  of  the  Geological  Surrey/'  the  writer  is  in- 
debted to  the  kindness  of  William  Hbllibb  Bailt,  Esq.,  F.L.8.,  F.O.8., 
Paleontologist  to  H.H.  Geological  Surrey  of  Ireland. 

COBALS 

2iapkrtfUU  eylindineay  Lithottroiionjtmceumt  L,  afflnia, 

EOHINOOBBMATA. 

Pot0rioermui  eraatui  (fragments  of  stems). 

CSUSTAOBA. 

PhiU^mapuitulaia  (tail). 

MOLLUBOA — BbACHIOFODA. 

Orthia,  O.  renipinaia  (yar.  gibbota,  Tery  large), 
Producta  giffonUa^  P.  tamiretieukUa,  P,  mesolobaf         , 
Chondea  papUUmaeea^  C.  Hardrenaia^  Straptmrhynohma  cnnittria^ 

Spififera  pinguia^ 

t  Ante,  pp.  641,-75. 
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sunk  about  eighteen,  and  a  cutting  at  the  sar&cei 
together  with  a  drift  beyond  it,  have  been  extended 
nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty,  fathoms. 

Certain  portions  exhibit  a  veined  character,  bm 
being  sliced  by  longitudinal  joints ;  but — as  these  dis- 
appear one  by  one — the  mass  gradually  assumes  a 
compact  and  uniform  structure;  at  intervals,  however, 
the  joints  reappear,  but  within  short  spaces  they  again 
die  away.  Every  variety,  as  well  of  compact,  as  of 
veined,  structure,  is  thus  presented  in  turn.  The  vein- 
stone— partaking  the  nature  of  the  adjoining  (6b«n/ry) 
rock— consists,  in  great  measure,  of  calcareous-spar; 
largely  mixed  and  frequently  veined,  however,  with 
granular,  massive,  or  crystalline  quartz.  Angular 
masses  of  blackish,  or  bluish-grey,  limestone, — varying 
from  merely  microscopic  sizes  to  (horses)  some  feet  ib 
width  and  several  fathoms  in  length  and  depth,-'are 
imbedded  indifferently  in  the  other  calcareous,  or  tbe 
siliceous,  ingredients,  and  sometimes  partly  in  either; 
occasionally,  indeed,  they  constitute  the  larger  pa^ 
of  the  formation.*  Within  short  distances  of  th& 
surface  earthy  brown  iron-ore  is  largely,  but  unequally* 
mixed  with  friable  portions  of  the  matrix ;  whether  of 
quartz  or  of  calcareous  spar.  And  these  are  o/^^ 
interspersed  with  small  masses  of  the  green  carbonate 
of  copper  and  of  earthy  black  copper  ore.  At  greater 
depths,  the  gangue  is,  at  intervals,  sprinkled  and  veined 
with  copper-pyrites,  of  which  the  surface  is  frequently 

•  Henwood,  CamwaU  Oeol  Tram,,  v.  pp.  211,-29;  Anie^  pp.  20,-^,  181,- 
90,-94,  251,  881,424, 551,— 64,— 8. 
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invested,  and  the  crevices  and  joints  are  mostly  faced, 
with  earthy  black  copper-ore ;  but  here  malachite  is 
seldom  found.  In  all  parts  of  the  deposit,  however, 
the  ores  of  copper  prefer  a  quartzose,  to  a  calcareous, 
matrix. 

Both  the  vein-stone  and  the  (Country)  rock  adjoin- 
ing contain  many  (vughs)  cavities ;  *  but  those  in  the 
former  are  lined  with  crystals,  as  well  of  quartz  as  of 
calcareous-spar,  whilst  all  are  filled  with  calcareo* 
siliceous  clay,  which  is  occasionally  tinged  with  earthy 
brown  iron-ore.  Several  of  the  abandoned  works  are 
encrusted  with  calcareous  stalagmite ;  which,  here  and 
there,  is  coloured  with  the  green  carbonate  of  copper. 

At  a  depth  of  seventeen  fathoms  two  severed  joints 
of  a  large  Encrinite  t  were  extracted  from  a  quartzose 

•  «*  One  remarkable  character  of  [the  Carboniferous]  limestone  throughout  its 
Yrhole  course  in  the  North  of  England,  and  indeed  through  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom where  its  mass  is  considerable  and  not  much  divided  by  interposed  shales 
and  grits,  is  the  occurrence  of  subterranean  caverns.'* 

Phillips »  Oeohffy  of  Yorkshire,  ii.  p.  167. 

t  '*  Parallel  veins  *  %  %  traverse  the  Mendips  in  a  direction  east  and  west, 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  are  occasionally  intersected  by  others  from  north 
to  south.  They  appear  to  pass  downwards  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone,  and  have  been  proved  at  Charter  House  to  a  depth  of 
260  feet.  In  general  they  are  of  Liassic  age ;  but  the  mineralogical  and  Paleonto- 
logical  variety  they  present  show  that  they  were  not  formed  contemporaneously. 
Probably  they  were  for  a  long  time  open  to  the  Liassic  seas,  and  must  in  many 
instances  have  received  their  contents  very  gradually ;  a  Liassic  fauna  not  only 
inhabited  the  ocean  above,  but  lived  within  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  walls  of 
the  open  fissures,  and  the  remains  of  Gasteropoda  and  other  organisms  may  still 
be  seen  attached. 

"The  mineral  districts  comprised  in  this  part  of  the  Mendips  and  Priddy 
were  extensively  worked  during  the  Roman  occupation,  %  %  %  Owing  to  their 
imperfect  mode  of  working,  about  12|  per  cent,  of  lead  remains,  which  is  now 
being  extracted.^    In  general  the  lead-ores  of  the  district  '  proTe '  near  the 

a  The  iUnut,  slaQt,  and  other  refuM  of  ancient  lead-mining  and  smelting  operations  in  the 
Mendips  and  at  Priddj,  have  been  estimated  at  from  406,500  to  600,000  cable  yards; 
and         „        valued  „       £500,000  to  je800.000. 

SALMOir,  Mining  and  SnuUinff  Ma^azlnt,  vi.  p.  829. 
SSSS 
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part  of  the  metalliferous  band ;  and  somewhat  deeper 
a  specimen  of  (?)  Turbinolia  *  was  found  imbedded  in 
a  subordinate  vein  of  massive  copper-pyrites.t 

Large  collections  of  the  rocks  and  vein-stones  of 
these,  and  other,  districts,  had — from  time  to  time — 
been  carefully  arranged,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Moyal 
Geological  Society  of  Cornwall^  by  the  writer ;  but, 
— in  order  to  make  room  for  specimens  of  another 
series — they  were  cast  out  by  the  officers,  and  carted 
off  as  rubbish. 

lurface;  and  lo  veil  and  completely  did  the  Romans  appear  to  have  exhausted 
the  Teins,  that  little  has  subsequently  been  worked  profitably.  ^  %  %  ^^ 
Charter  House  Warren  «  •  #  I  examined  sereral  of  the  upper  galleries,  and 
found  the  materials  therein  chiefly  composed  of  crystalline  carbonate  of  lime, 
giving  place  occasionally  to  sulphate  of  barytes,  conglomerate,  and  thin  bands 
of  vertical  limestone,  with  all  the  ordinary  features  of  a  mineral  vein.  From  the 
end  of  one  of  the  galleries,  at  a  depth  of  about  90  feet,  I  secured  some  samples 
of  what  appeared  to  be  a  sandy  deposit,  but  which,  when  washed,  was  found  to 
be  almost  entirely  composed  of  dismembered  joints  of  Encrinites,  chiefly  (if  o^'^ 
wholly)  of  Carboniferous-limestone  age,  and  with  occasional  pebbles  of  hematite 
iron-ore. 

*<  At  a  depth  of  270  feet  I  •  •  «  found  a  deposit  of  deep-blue  or  greenish 
clay  about  12  feet  thick,  «  •  •  in  places  in  thin  horixontal  layers,  *  *  * 
whilst  in  other  spots  it  presented  a  more  conglomeratic  character,  and  contained 
drift-wood,  pebbles,  &c.  •  *  It  From  this  one  locality  there  have  been  ob- 
tained at  least  115  species  of  fossils  below  the  Mendip  horizon  for  workable 
minerals. .  A  few  of  these  in  the  vein  above,  and  also  in  the  clay  at  the  base, 
are,  as  might  be  expected,  derived  from  the  Carboniferous  Limestone;  but  these 
species  are  readily  distinguished  from  those  of  Liassic  age,  and  are  not  more  thao 
twenty  in  number ;  they  consist  chiefly  of  different  species  of  Bryozoa  and  Corals, 
with  three  species  of  Brachiopoda,  viz.  Terebratuia  haatata^  Orthis  Michel^** 
and  Atrypa. 

**  Although  the  veins  are  chiefly  productive  in  their  upper  portions,  the  blue 
clay  in  which  these  remains  are  found  is  mineralized,  and  contains  almost  7  pe^ 
cent,  of  galena.  The  wood  in  it  is  converted  into  jet,  and  its  cells  filled  oc- 
casionally with  that  mineral/* 

MooRB,  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  GeoU  Society ^  xxiii.  pp.  455, — 91,—^' 

♦  Phillips,  Geohgy  of  Torkshiret  IL  p.  203,  PI.  IL 

t  During  the  writer's  residence  in  Brazil  (1843—9)  his  collections  were  dis- 
persed ;  and,  unfortunately,  this  specimen  was  lost. 
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The  Detrital  Gold  of  Wicklow. 

Towards  the  close  of  1796  gold  was  accideDtally 
discovered  in  the  Ballinvalley  * — since  called  the  Gold- 
mine—  brook,  a  tributary  of  the  river  Aughrim,  which 
rises  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Croghan  Kinshela  and 
falls   into   the   Ovoca   at  the   Wooden-bridge.     The 
finders  kept  their  secret  awhile ;    but  when  it  oozed 
out,  the  neighbourhood  became  crowded  with  gold- 
seekers,  and  for  some  weeks  the  public  had  it  all  to 
themselves.     At  length   the   Government  interfered, 
and  commissioned  Messrs.  Weaver,  Mills,  and  King  to 
conduct  systematic  operations ;  which  were  carried  on, 
with  some  little  advantage,  until    1798,  when  their 
works  were  destroyed  by  the  rebels.^     In  1801  pro- 
ceedings were  resumed  at  Ballinvalley ,j:  and  examina- 
tions were  commenced  at  Croghan  Moira,§  Ballycreen,§ 
and  Ballynacapogue ;  §   but  as  the  reopened  stream- 

*"The  discovery  of  native  gold  in  the  Ballinvalley  stream  at  Croghan 
Kinshela  was  accidental,  and  at  first  kept  secret  i  but  being  divulged,  almost  the 
whole  population  of  the  neighbourhood  flocked  in  to  gather  so  rich  an  harvest, 
actually  neglecting  at  the  time  the  produce  of  their  fields.  This  happened  about 
the  autumn  of  1796,  when  several  hundreds  of  people  might  be  seen  daily 
digging  and  searching  for  gold  in  the  banks  and  bed  of  the  stream.  Con- 
siderable quantities  were  thus  collected  ;  this  being,  as  it  subsequently  proved, 
the  most  productive  spot;  and  the  populace  remained  in  undisturbed  possession 
for  nearly  six  weeks,  when  the  Government  took  possession  of  the  stream,  and 
stationed  a  detachment  of  militia  on  its  banks." 

Weaver,  Geol.  Trans. y  v.  p.  208. 

Mallett,  Journal  of  the  Geol.  Society  of  Dublin,  zv.  p.  270.  Smyth,  Records 
of  the  School  of  Mines ^  i.  p.  401. 

t  An  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  for  the  management  of  the  undertaking  and 
Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  King,  and  the  Author,  were  appointed  Directors.  Regular  stream- 
works  were  soon  established,  and  up  to  the  «  «  «  rebellion  in  May  1798,  when 
the  works  were  destroyed.  Government  had  been  fully  reimbursed  its  advances, 
the  produce  of  the  undertaking  having  defrayed  its  own  expenses,  and  left  a 
surplus  in  hand." — Weaver,  Oeol.  Trans,,  v.  p.  208. 

t  Ibid. 

§  "  But  the  discovery  uf  native  gold  was  not  confined  to  Croghan  Kinshela. 
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works  became  less  productive,  and  as  the  other  localitie 
had  afforded  very  little  gold,  the  operations  of  tl^ 
Commissioners  were  discontinued  in  1802.*  Fo^ 
nearly  forty  years  after,  the  district  remained  ub- 
wrought,  except  by  a  few  neighbouriog*  cottagers,  who 
gleaned  particles  of  gold  from  the  refuse  of  ^ 
Government  works  f  and  from  the  beds  of  the  streams. 
In  1842,  however,  several  tin-streamers  were  brought 
from  Cornwall  by  an  English  Company ;  J  hut,  as  they 
were  hardly  more  successful  than  the  native  poacher? 
had  been,  their  services  were  soon  dispensed  with,  and 
the  peasants  resumed  their  labours.  For  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  afterward,  the  gold-region  was,  on& 
more,  invaded  by  the  populace;  but  about  1857  the 
Carysfort  Mining  Company  obtained  a  lease  of  the 
Mineral  rights,  which,  however,  they  have  long  since 
surrendered. 


Trials  were  instituted  in  another  mountain  also,  named  Croghan  Moira,  and  go- 
was  obuined  there,  though  in  very  small  quantity.    ♦  •  •     One  trial  w««»»' 
on  Ballycreen  and  minute  particles  of  gold  were  found.    •  •  ♦     Another  tn»i 
was  made  in  Ballynacapogue  brook,  and  small  particles  of  gold  were  obtair* 

Wbaveb,  GeoL  Trtms.,  v.  p-  -^^ 
•  Mallet,  Journal  of  the  Geol.  Society  of  Dublin,  iv.  p.  270. 

t  *•  Since  the  workings  were  abandoned  by  Government,  a  few  of  the  peaW 
of  the  country  round,  have  occupied  themselves  irregularly  and  at  intervtiSi 
re-washing  the  sand  which  had  been  carefully  turned  over  before,  and  from  w6> 
they  still  obtain  some  gold  in  small  grains,  but  scarcely  sufficient  to  afford  tb 
the  means  of  subsistence.'* — Ihidt  p.  270. 

X  **  About  six  or  seven  years  ago  [1843 — 4],  some  further  attempts  in  •«*'^ 
of  gold  were  made  by  a  company  organized  for  the  purpose ;  •  •  •  ibe$e,  ao 
ever  were  also  unsuccessful,  and  the  washing  is  again  solely  carried  on  by  ab^^ 
number  of  the  peasants." — Ibid. 

**  A  little  glen  which  intersects  Ballin temple  has  been  lately  worked  on  »  ^"'^ 
scale  with  some  success  for  several  years." 

bMYTH,  Records  of  the  School  of  Mities,  i.  (1853)  p-  *^^' 
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In  several  other  parts  of  the  district,*  south  of  the 
Sulphur'C0urse,1i  particles  of  gold  have  been  found, 
but  they  have  not  tempted  the  discoverers  to  extend 
their  operations. 

The  detrital  matter,  is,  for  the  most  part,  shallow 
enough  to  be  conveniently  wrought  by  open-cutting ; 
although  in  one  instance,  at  least,  its  depth  is  so  great 
that  it  has  been  worked,  in  shafts  sunk  to  the  (shelf) 
rock  and  by  (levels)  drifts  extended  along  its  surface, 
more  cheaply  than  by  the  removal  of  the  whole  over- 
hurthen.'l. 

The  deposit  consists,  in  great  measure,  of  gravel, 
shingle,  boulders,  and  angular  blocks  of  various  slates ; 
mixed,  here  and  there,  with  pebbles  of  granite,  and 
smaller  quantities  of  many  other  earthy  substances ;  § 

*  Weaver,  Qeol,  Trans.,  v.  p.  213.  Smyth,  Recordt  of  the  Se?u>ol  of  Mines,  i. 
p.  405.    John  Hodge,  Esq.,  M6S. 

t  Weavm-,  OeoL  Trans^  y.  p.  213—19.  Haughton,  Journal  of  the  Geol,  Soo. 
of  Dublin^  IV.  pp.  479—85.  Smyth,  Records  of  the  School  of  Mines,  i.  pp.  871 
—96.  Mahon,  The  Mines  of  Wicklow,  pp.  36--78.  Ante,  pp.  643—60,  Table 
XVIIL 

{ **  As  usual  with  such  deposits  of  local  detritus,  its  variation  in  thickness 
was  very  great  even  in  a  limited  area;  and  thus  the  treasure  was  in  some 
places  to  be  attained  close  to  the  surface,  in  others  only  beneath  a  great  thick- 
ness of  valueless  material  more  or  less  difficult  to  pierce  through  and  remove." 

Smtth,  Records  of  the  School  of  Mines,  i.  p.  403. 

"  In  some  cases  it  was  found  cheaper  to  sink  shafts  from  the  surface  and  to 
drive  levels  from  them  through  the  sand  and  gravel,  than  it  was  to  work  the  de- 
posit by  open-cast^'*— Joan  Hodoe,  Esq.,  of  Ballymurtagh^  MSS» 

}  **  The  gold  was  *  •  •  dispersed  through  a  kind  of  stratum  composed  of 
clay,  sand,  gravel,  and  fragments  of  rock,  and  covered  by  soil,  which  sometimes 
attained  a  depth  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  in  the  bed  and  banks  of  the  different 
streams.  At  Ballinvalley  it  was  constantly  found  that  the  gold  was  attended 
by  magnetic  ironstone,  sometimes  in  masses  of  half  a  hundred  weight,  by  mag- 
netic iron  sand,  by  cubic  and  dodecahedral  iron  pyrites ;  and  in  small  pieces 
and  grains,  by  specular  iron  ore,  brown  and  red  ironstone,  iron  ochre,  fragments 
of  tinstone  crystals,  wolfram,  grey  oxide  of  manganese,  pieces  of  quartz  and 
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as  well  as  with  masses  of  several  ferruginous  minerals 


chlorite,  and  lometimei  frugmenU  of  quarts  crysUb.  •  ♦  •  SeTeral  oftkecei- 
temporaneoaa  quarti  Teins  conuined  in  the  mountain  •  «  •  [yielded]  miguc: 
iron  stone,  iron  pyrites,  copper  pyrites,  blende,  and  iron  ochre,  with  cblona, 
and  quarts  crystals.     •  •  • 

At  Ballycreen  the  gold  was  "  accompanied  by  magnetic  ironstone,  magneu 
iron  sand,  compact  brown  ironstone,  cubical  iron  pyrites,  and  numerooi  8»J 
garnets.  •  •  •  In  Ballynacapogue  brook  particles  of  gold  were  obtained,  vi*" 
magnetic  ironstone,  magnetic  iron  sand,  and  fragments  of  tinstone  crysuls. 

Wbates.  Geol,  lYtm*.,  v.  pp.  209,— 10,— 13  (Abridged^ 

<'  The  following  list  comprises  all  the  species  which  I  hsTe  been  able  to  detect, 
but  probably  does  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the  number  of  those  which  scttu^. 
exist  in  the  sand  from  Tarious  parts  of  the  bed  of  the  principal  stream  ;-'g^ 
platina,  tinstone,  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  micaceous  iron,  red  iron  ochre,  hydics! 
peroxide  of  iron,  conmion  clay  ironstone,  iron  pyrites,  titaniferous  iron,  arsenic 
iron,  wolfram,  oxide  of  manganese,  copper  pyrites,  galena,  sulphuret  of  ibO'P' 
dcnum,  sapphire,  topas,  spinelle,  sircon,  garnet  (two  varieties)  quarts,  pn>Ci 
augite,  chlorite,  felspar,  and  mica.  •  •  • 

The  occurrence  of  tinstone  in  the  sand  is  mentioned  by  Weaver,  but  he  ^ 
not  seem  to  have  been  at  all  aware  of  the  large  quantities  in  which  it  exu^ 
From  the  comparatively  small  portion  [certainly  not  more  than  150  lbs.]  of  ^ 
which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  I  obtained  about  [0*0233  its  weig^.. 
3|  lbs.  of  stream  tin,  a  portion  of  which  being  reduced,  yielded  an  ingot,  wluo, 
when  refined  by  a  second  fusion,  is  hardly  inferior  to  the  finest  grain  tin.  •  * 
The  mineral  itself  occurs  in  grains  varying  in  sise  from  fine  sand  up  to  p«°^ 
of  half  ao  inch  in  diameter,  and  for  the  most  part  of  a  dark  brown  eolovr,  ^ 
some  fragments  of  various  tints  of  yellow  and  red ;  some  presenting  the  peeo- 
liar  appearance  to  which  the  name  of  '*  wood  tin  "  has  been  given.    All  ti)«^ 
varieties  are  slightly  translucent,  some  of  them  highly  so.      Many  of  tnes 
present  distinct  traces  of  their  original  crystalline  form.   *  «  «    The  sp^' 
gravity  of  some  picked  crystals  was  6*753.     A  careful  analysis  of  this  w^^^ 
gave  as  its  constituents — 

Peroxide  of  tin 95*26 

Peroxide  of  iron 2*41 

Silica      0-84 


98-51 

**  The  remainder  of  the  sand  consists  of  the  detritus  of  the  adjoioi^^  r^^'' 
which  are  principally  day-slate  and  mica-slate." 

Mallet,  Journal  of  the  Geol.  Society  of  Dublin,  iv.  pp.  270,— 1,-2,— S,'^' 
(Abridged). 
"  The  gold  occurred,  disseminated  through  an  irregular  bed  composed  of  c^^^ 
sand,  and  fragments  of  rock  more  or  less  rounded.    «  •  •    A  great  numb^^  > 
other  minerals  accompanied  the  gold,  «  «  *  [its]  most  important  comp*^'^ 
is,  however,  •  «  •  the  tin-stone ;  and  from  having  been  able  to  detect  but  ht 
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some  amount  of  tinstone,*  small  fragments  of  sundry 
other  ores,  and  gold  in  minute  proportions;  all  im- 
bedded in  sand  and  clay,  the  dSbris  of  neighbouring 
rocks. 

Some  of  the  earlier  nuggets  weighed  several  ounces 
apiece;  but,  even  then,  most  of  the  gold  consisted, 
and  now  tl\e  whole  consists,  of  scales  and  granules  of 
merely  a  few  grains  each.  In  many  of  the  specimens, 
however,  metallic  threads  interlace  a  matrix  of  wolfram, 
or  of  brown  iron-ore.f  Whether  the  masses  are,  large 
or  small,  of  auriferous  matrix  or  of  pure  metal,  mostly 

of  it  on  the  spot,  I  was  much  surprized  at  the  announcement  that  Mr.  Mallet 
had  obtained  3|  lbs.  of  stream- tin  from  about  150  lbs.  of  the  sand.  •  •  • 

*'  It  is  not  without  interest  to  observe  that  many  of  the  minerals  [associated 
with  gold  in  Coolbawn]  are  identical  with  those  exhibited  in  the  lodes  of  Bally- 
coog  and  Moneyteige,  •  •  •  and,  moreover,  that  from  the  form  of  the  hills  it 
would  be  very  possible  to  derive  the  spread  of  the  auriferous  drift  from  that 
strongly  marked  ridge.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  infer  that  it  was  the  back  or 
upper  part  of  these  lodes,  the  waste  of  which  furnished  the  greater  part  of  the 
alluvial  metallic  substances  found  in  the  valleys  below, — and  amongst  them  of 
the  gold." 

Smyth,  Beoordt  of  the  School  of  Mines,  i.  pp.  403, — i,— 5,— -6  (Abridged). 

Manoel  da  Ferreira  Camara  (Southey's),  Hist,  of  Brazil,  iii.  p.  827.  Qardner, 
Travels  in  Brazil,  p.  506.  Murchison,  de  Verneuil,  &  von  Eeyserling,  Russia 
in  Europe  and  the  Ural  Mountains,  i.  p.  476.  Whitney,  Metallic  Wealth  of  the 
Untied  States^  p.  140.  Daubree,  Annates  dee  Mines,  4me  S^rie  x.  pp.  1 — 21. 
Bufrenoy,  Ibid,  4me  S6rie,  xvi.  p.  113.  TJlauyaly,  Ibid,  5me  S6rie,  iii.  p.  832. 
Selwyn,  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  xiy.,  p.  536.  Atkinson^ 
Ibid^  XYi.  p.  241.  Laur,  Annales  des  Mines,  6me  S^rie,  ni.  p.  412.  J,  Arthur 
Phillips,  Mining  and  Metallurgy  of  Gold  and  Silver,  pp.  40—6,  58,  96—9,  106 
—7,— 10,— 25.    Ante,  pp.  342—8,  383—4. 

*  "  On  the  borders  of  the  granite  near  Cape  Ba^u.,  in  the  province  of  Soengei- 
Liat,  %  %  *  gold  is  found  in  the  sand  on  the  sea  shore.  The  gold  is  found 
there  with  tin  ore,  and  it  occurs  in  the  same  way  at  the  top  of  various  small 
valleys  in  the  provinces  of  Blinjoe  and  Djeboes."— -Van  Dxbst,  Basika,  and  its 
Tin  Strsam-works  (Translated  by  Clement  Le  Neve  Foster,  B.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.O.S., 
&c,)  p.  64,  Note. 

Ante,  p.  472. 

t "  The  native  gold  of  Croghan  Kinshela  occurred  in  massy  lumps,  and  in 
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they  seem  to  have  suffered  great  attrition  ;  yet  amongs: 
them — as  amongst  the  rich  detritus  {Cascalho)  of  tbe 
Goalaxo,  the  Doce,  and  the  Peri^icaba  in  BnaiP- 
small  well-preserved  crystals  of  gold  have  been,  8om^ 
times  obtained. 

Its  quality — like  that  of  stream-gold  generally  f-* 
is  very  good ;  J  the  entire  produce  of  the  GrovernmeDt 

■mailer  pieces;  down  to  the  minutest  grain.  One  piece  weighed  tweDtt-tva 
ounces,  another  eighteen  ounces,  a  third  nine  ounces,  and  m  fourth  eeven  oiibc«& 
*  *  •  I  ohserTed  and  collected  some  specimens,  which  shew  thAt  the  p>^i 
magnetic  ironstone,  and  wolfram,  were  each  of  them  Arequentlj  inXxfW^V^ 
with  quarts ;  and  I  ha?e  also  a  few  specimens,  which  exhihit  the  gold  not  t»*. 
incorporated  with  iron  ochre,  hut  ramifying  in  slight  threads  throngh  wolfits- 
Some  of  the  gold,  though  Tery  rarely,  occurred  crystallised  in  octohedrons,  as3 
also  in  the  elongated  garnet  dodecahedron.  •  •  «  The  largest  piece  ohwa» 
at  Croghan  Moira  [did  not  eiceed]  two  and  a  half  pennyweights  in  weight 

Wbavbb,  Oeol.  TVons.,  ▼.  pp.  209,-i* 

"  The  gold  occurs  in  grains  of  all  sixes  from  the  smallest  spangle  up  toanuss 
weighing  nearly  twenty- two  ounces,  the  largest  hitherto  found.   %  4s  ^ 

**  Mixed  with  the  gold  are  some  Tery  small  flattened  grains  of  a  white  eoloor 
and  metallic  lustre,  which,  as  far  as  their  minute  sise  permitted  me  to  ezanise 
them,  appear  to  present  all  the  characters  of  platina." 

Mallbt,  JoumaX  of  the  Geol.  Sec,  of  Du&lm,  xv,  p.  271* 

«  Many  of  the  pepites  or  nuggets  of  gold  were  found  in  cavities  among^ 
[the]  rough,  up-turned,  and  broken  edges  of  the  clay-slate,  «  #  i^  in  t&e  bed 
of  the  brook.  Higher  up  the  valley  a  considerable  cover  of  detritus  oxerbes 
the  solid  rock,  attaining  in  some  places  a  thickness  of  50  feet,  and  increase*  to 
a  great  extent  the  difficulty  of  working  with  advantage;  since  the  precioos 
metal  was  only  found  in  a  thin  bed  at  the  bottom  of  this  mass  of  useless  itDfl 
and  soil.  •  •  •  The  particles  were  generally  minute  scales,  but  lerg^  '^" 
lumps  were  found  from  time  to  time." 

Smtth,  Reeordt  of  the  School  of  Mines,  I.  PP*  ^^^' 

•  Ante,  p.  356. 

t  Boussingault,  AmuUes  des  Mines,  3me  S^rie,  i.  p.  446.  Bomeyko.  T^* 
3me  S^rie,  ▼.  p,  169.  Forbes,  London,  Edm.  %  DybUn  PhiL  Mag.  (4tb  8erits\> 
X.  p.  22.    Ants,  p.  359. 

X  "  The  specific  gravity  of  some  small  grains  I  found  to  be  16*842.   T^ 

analysis  of  these  grains  gave — 

Oold 9282 

Silver 617 

Iron •..     0*78 

99  27 
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experiment  having  ranged  from  21f  to  2]|^  carats* 
fine. 

It  is  believed  that  the  peasantry  collected 

during  the  six  weeks  of  their  occupancy  in  1796  . .  about  800'OOOt  ounces  of  gold. 

From  1796  to  1802  the  GoTernment  obtained 944*198^      „ 

&       „     1867  ,t  lS62ihe  Carysf art  Mininff  Company -k     oe.AAAi 

extracted  about J     °     "  '      " 

Of  the  quantities  procured  by  the  English  Mining 
Company y  and  by  the  poachers  during  their  several 
incursions,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  procure 
account.  || 

Whilst  the   officers  of   Government   wrought   the 
detrital  deposits,  they  also  attempted  to  find  the  parent 


**  This  is  equivalent  (neglecting  the  iron)  to  8^  atoms  of  gold  and  1  [atom]  of 
siWer," — Mallbt,  Journal  of  the  GeoL  Soc,  of  DybUn^  it.  p.  271. 
•  Weaver,  Geol,  Trans.,  v,  p.  211. 

t  **  The  peasantry  obtained  about  eight  hundred  ounces  of  gold  during  the 
[six  weeks]  they  continued  at  work." 

Mallbtt,  Journal  of  the  QeoU  See,  of  Dublin,  iv.  p.  270. 

X  **  The  total  quantity  of  native  gold  collected  by  Government  [between  1796 
and  1802]  amounted  to  944  ounces,  4  pennyweights,  and  fifteen  grains,  of  which 
58  oz.  16  dwts.  1  grain  were  sold  as  specimens  at  £4  the  ounce,  amounting  in 
value  to  £236.  IO4.  M.  The  remaining  885  os.  8  dwu.  14  grains,  I  melted  and 
cast  into  ingots  which  weighted  848  oz.  18  dwts.  5  grains.  Hence  the  loss  in 
melting  was  36  oz.  10  dwts.  9  grains,  or  nearly  4|  per  cent.,  which  arose  from 
disseminated  particles  of  quartz.  The  ingots  *  •  •  were  bought  by  the  Bank 
of  Ireland  at  prices  varying  from  £4. 0«.  6d,  to  £4.  2«.  Od.  per  ounce  amounting 
in  value  to  £343.  17s.  3|J.  Hence  the  aggregate  value  of  the  native  and  ingot 
gold  was  £3675.  7s,  11|£{."— Weaver,  GeoL  Trans,,  y.  p.  211. 

§  "  This  Company  has  long  since  ceased  to  search  for  gold  in  Wicklow,  and 
has  surrendered  the  Crown  Licence.  Long  years  and  heavy  cost  of  search  pro- 
duced only  85  ounces  of  metal." 

J.  8.  HoABE,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Carysfort  Mining  Company,  M.S. 

I "  Since  the  undertaking  was  abandoned  by  the  Government,  it  has  been 
attempted  to  work  the  same  deposits  by  a  company,  but  without  success,  partly, 
it  may  be  presumed,  from  the  rarity  of  the  precious  metal,  and  partly  from  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  all  gold-streaming  or  gold-digging  regions  of  obtaining 
from  the  workmen  the  full  produce  of  their  labours*  *  *  4t 

mrwirpm 
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rocks  and  veios ;  bot  without  success.*  Indeed  the 
only  part  of  Wicklow  which  has  yet  afforded  nadw 
gold  tit  place  is  the  Sulphur^course  at  BaUymurtajk 
and,  even  there,  the  small  quantity  hitherto  obtainei 
has  not  encouraged  further  search.f 


**  Of  late  yean,  only  a  few  of  the  neighbouring  peasants  haTe  from  tiae  ^ 

time  been  engaged  in  gold- washing,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  fonn  a  fail  eiUBi' 

of  the  remuneration  yielded  them  by  their  labour.'* 

SKtTR,  lUeordi  of  the  Sckool  of  Mmt$,L^^ 

•  «  Numerous  trials  were  made  by  driting  and  sinking  on  the  Teinspren^. 
known,  and  subsequently  diseovered.  •  «  «  By  the  BallinTalleytreadiil^Bi 
twenty-seTen  Toins  of  quarts  were  found,  yarying  from  nine  inches  to  foui 
wide,  in  a  distance  of  700  fathoms;  and  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  Ballo*!^ 
trench  eighteen  quartz  veins  were  discovered  in  a  distance  of  SQO  fathomi.  *  *  * 
The  mineral  substances  obtained,  were  subjected  to  the  operations  both  of  s^ 
and  of  amalgamation ;  but  in  no  instance  was  a  particle  of  gold  elicitfti  fftf 
them  either  by  the  one  or  the  other  process." 

Wbatbe,  GeoL  TVvms.,  ▼•  PP-  21^^ 

t  John  Hodge,  Esq.,  of  Ballymurtoffh,  M8S.    Anie,  pp.  549—60. 
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Notice  of  the  CLOOAU  Gold-Mine,  in 

North  Wales. 

The  Clogau  gold-mine,  some  five  or  six  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Dolgelly,  and  more  than  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  is  wrought  in  a  lower  part  of  ''  the 
Silurian  SystemJ'  * 


*  «  The  ttrueture  of  this  district  is  yery  singular,  consisting  of  an  immense 
number  of  alternate  and  parallel  beds  of  igneous  and  sedimentary  rocks,  tra- 
Tersed  by  yast  numbers  of  mineral  reins,  and  trap  dykes,  it  %  4t  A  complete 
system  of  auriferous  yeins  exists  throughout  the  Snowdonian  or  lower  Silurian 
formations  of  North  Wales." 

Dban,  B&porti  of  ths  British  Association^  1844,  Part  ii.  p.  6^. 

**  On  the  N.  &  W.  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Biyer  Mawddach  lie  the  lower  part 
of  the  Lingula-flags  and  the  Cambrian  rocks.  The  latter  consist  of  coarse,  thick- 
bedded  greenish-grey  grits.    «  *  *    These  are  oyerlaid  by  that  part  of  the 
^'         Lower  Silurian  rocks  known  as  the  lingula-flags,  which  here  consist  mostly  of 
blue  slaty  beds,  generally  more  or  less  arenaceous,  and  partly  interstratified  with 
;■}  courses  of  sandstone.  4k  «  4k    Both  Cambrian  and  Silurian  rocks  have  been 

iu  penetrated  by  numerous  greenstone-dykes.    Many  of  them  are  of  a  light  grey 

colour  and  highly  calcareous.  Others  assume  the  colour  and  texture  of  ordinary 
greenstone.  Some  of  them  are  magnetic.  Amongst  the  Cambrian  sandstones 
they  run  in  all  directions,  sometimes  with,  but  more  generally  across,  the  strike. 
In  the  Silurian  region  they  more  generally  run  more  or  less  parallel  with  the 
lines  of  bedding." 

Bamsat,  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geol.  Socieiyt  x.  p.  242. 

**  The  now  celebrated  Clogau  Gold  Mine  situate  *  *  *  at  an  eleyation  of 
1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  *  *  *  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north 
of  the  '  Halfway  House,'  on  the  turnpike-road  from  Dolgelley  to  Barmouth 
4^  4^  «  [has  been  opened  on]  a  quartzose  vein  which  traverses  altered  palseozoic 
slates  near  the  junction  of  an  eruptive  bar  of  porphyritic  greenstone." 

Bbadwix,  Reports  of  the  British  Association,  1861,  Part  ii.  p.  130 ; 
1862,  Part  xi.  p.  90. 

''  Halfway  between  Dolgelly  and  Barmouth  an  impetuous  stream,  descending 
from  the  high  range  of  Llawllech,  pours  its  waters  over  a  rocky  bed  to  join  the 
Mawddach  below  Pontddu.  On  either  side  of  this  *  4e  %  river  there  rises  a 
mountain,  in  which  copper  veins  have,  for  many  years,  been  worked  on  the  west, 
the  Vigra,  and  on  the  right  [east]  the  Clogau.  4t  4t  4t  [The  lode  intersects] 
dark  schistose  rocks  of  the  lower  silurian  formation,  with  which  are  associated 
both  interstratified  and  intrusive  or  dyke  formed  greenstones.  On  the  north,  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  feet,  the  massive  greenish  grits  of  the  Cambrian 
lystem  pass  out  from  under  the  highly  inclined  beds  of  the  lower  silurian  or 
lingala  flags." — Skyth,  Mining  and  Smelting  Ma^gazine,  L  p.  861. 

"  Originally  the  lodes  of  Vigra  and  Clogau  were  chiefly  worked  for  copper, 
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The  rock  which  accompanies  the  Saint  David  hit 
— where,  at  intervals,  its  outcrop  is  exposed,  at  the 
surface,  and  in  the  S.,  lower,  or  foot^waUy  of  the 
upper  (gallery)  /«?«/,  ^consists  principally  of  felspar 
and  chlorite;  mixed,  however,  with  both  siliceous  and 
calcareous  matter,  and  sprinkled  with  microscopic 
crystals  of  oxydulated  iron.*  In  the  opposite  side 
(wall),  on  the  contrary, — whilst  similar  ingredient 
occur  here  and  there — homogeneous  greyish-blue  slate 
prevails ;  and  in  the  lower  level,  some  twelve  or  thir- 

with  little  or  no  proliUble  result,  but  about  1854  the  diseo^erj  of  gold  a  tks 
rejected  rubbish  of  the  old  workings  at  Clogau,  and  also  in  tHe  absindoned  lodf, 
raised  a  kind  of  gold  furor  in  North  Wales.  «  •  «  Of  late  years,  howets. 
since  1859,  the  gold  vein  •  •  •  which  intersects  the  Lingola  fLttgs  aboot  i 
quarter  of  a  mile  farther  north  than  the  old  Clogau  copper  lode  near  the  ontcref 
of  the  Cambrian  grits,  has  been  worked  to  a  great  advantage.*' 

Baxsat,  Memoirs  of  the  QeoHogical  Survey,  in.  p*  ^*- 

"  Fragments  of  the  great  Paradoxides  were  found,  at  the  famous  ^old-mines 
of  Dolgelly,  about  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Readwin,  and  by  his  assistant-chemistt 
Mr.  Es.  Williamson."— Salter,  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  GeoL  Soc.,  xxl  p- 
477 ;  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Society ,  ni.  p.  247. 

J.  Arthur  Phillips,  Mining  and  Metallurgy  of  Gold  and  SUver,  p.  16. 

**  The  geological  position  of  the  Clogau  quarts  lode  is  in  the  Lower  Silurian 
Lingula-beds,  close  to  their  junction  with  the  Cambrian  strata  of  the  Geologic^ 
Survey,  on  which  these  beds  rest  conformably;  and  in  close  prozimit7  to  the  lode 
they  contain  the  Paradoxides  Davidis  in  abundance.    In  these  strata  are  seen 
numerous  intrusive  masses,  and,  as  it  were,  sheets  of  true  diabases  (described 
and  coloured  by  the  Oeological  Survey  as  greenstones)  apparently  at  first  sight 
contemporaneous  with  the  beds  themselves,  but  which,  although  frequently  found 
to  follow  the  strike  of  the  fossiliferous  beds  for  long  distances,  and  even  at  tim^^ 
to  coincide  more  or  less  with  their  dip,  will  nevertheless  be  sooner  or  later  ob- 
served to  break  through  both  the  strike  and  dip  of  these  strata.   •  •   e  These 
diabases  are  composed  of  a  felspar  base  in  conjunction  with  diallage  and  chlonte, 
and  frequently,  owing  to  incipient  decomposition  of  these  silicates,  effervesce 
slightly  with  acids,  thus  revealing  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  carbonate  of  lime." 

David  Fobbbs,  Londont  Edin.,  and  Dublin  PhU.  M<xg.,  Fourth  Series, 
XXX iv.  p.  339. 

*  *'  The  Lingula  flags  as  a  whole  may  be  described  as  •  •  •  formed  by  the 
repetition  of  very  numerous  very  thin,  slightly  waved  felspathic  and  siliceous 
layers,  of  a  light  bluish  grey  colour." 

Ramsat,  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey,  ni.  p.  20. 
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teen  fathoms  deeper  the  same  rocks  appear.     South- 
ward, however,  felspathic  and  chloritic  beds  mostly  of 
compact,  but  sometimes  of  fissile,  structure,  alternate 
with  homogeneous,  greyish-blue,  clay-slates ;  the  lode 
— from  the  obliquity  of  its  range  to  theirs-r-intersect- 
ing  them  all  in  various  parts  of  its  course.   The  several 
planes,  as  well  of  bedding  throughout  the  formation, 
as  of  cleavage  in  schistose  parts  of  it,  range  from 
15<'_26"  E.  of  N,— W.  of  S.  to  30°— 40'  N.  of  E.— 
S.  of  W. ;  *  within  short  distances  of  the  lode  they  dip 
l(f — 80"*  N.,  but  virhere  thie  mountain  slopes  towards 
the  Mawddach — and  beds  of  (diabase)  greenstone  are 
numerous — they  have  an  opposite,  although  a  lower, 
inclination.t      Throughout    the    neighbourhood   two 
series  of  joints  prevail ;    one  striking  35''— 45"*  W.  of 
N.— E.  of  S,,  the  other  30^—40°  N.  of  E.— S.  of  W. ; 
beside  others  coursing  18°— 25°  S.  of  E.— N.  of  W., 
_8°_24°  W.  of  N.— E.  of  S.,— and  14^—24°  E.  of 
N. — W.  of  S,  respectively,  but  these  seem  of  merely 
local  occurrence. 

The  lode  bears  18^—28'  N.  of  E.— S.  of  W. :  J  and 
— ^near  the  surface  as  well  as  at  the  upper  level — 


*  "  In  1840  the  Magnetic  declination  was  abont  26°  West." 

Sabinb,  Pka.  Transit  cxxxiz.  PU  XIV. 
t  '*  The  dip  of  the  cleayage  [is]  towards  the  south-east  and  north-west,  but 
more  frequently  the  former,  in  accordance  with  the  average  dip  of  the  strata." 

Rahsat,  Memoirs  of  the  Geol.  Survey,  iii.  p.  22. 

X  "  The  auriferous  veins  of  Merionethshire  traverse  two  other  sets  of  veins, 
and  have  an  average  bearing  of  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.,  and  like  the  others,  with  a 
north  dip.  These  veins  are  very  numerous,  and  are  filled  with  argillaceous 
substances,  iron  pyrites,  and  iron  and  blende  ores.  In  width  they  vary  from  ^ 
of  an  inch  to  6  or  8  inches,  but  sometimes  expand  to  2  or  3  yards.  In  many 
cases  they  split  into  minute  branches.    Where  the  auriferous  veins  traverse 
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certain  parts  are  almost  perpendicular  whilst  others 
dip  IS"" — 86**  N.;  in  the  lower  levels  however,  it  de- 
clines— sometimes  no  less  than  60* — 70* — to  wards  die 
S.  Its  width — ranging  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch 
upward — ^is  usually  from  three  to  four  feet.  It  con- 
sists for  the  most  part  of  quartz,  calcareous-spar,  and 
— as  the  adjoining  (Country)  rock  is  of  one  kind  or 
other — either  felspathic  and  chloritic  matter  or  homo- 
geneous dark-blue  slate.  The  quartz  and  the  calcareoor 
spar  often  occur  separately ;  but  occasionally  a  body  of 
one  may  include  granules,  small  shapeless  masses,  m 


[oartain  of]  the  quarts  Telm  they  are  generally  very  prodaotire  oi  goid,  tbe 
quartsoee  Teini,  if  metalliferous,  becoming  enriched  on  the  south  side  af  w 
Intereection.  The  sidei  of  the  auriferous  Teins,  where  they  pass  throtp 
the  quartiose  Teins,  are  generally  cellular,  and  in  the  cells  the  gold  is  •  •  * 
for  the  most  part  deposited.  •  •  *  Some  of  the  gold  ores  produce  &«* 
[0000004  to  0-001836  their  weight]  8  dwts.  to 80  os. of  gold  per  ton." 

D^AX,  Btparti  of  the  Britith  AsiociaHon,  1844,  Partn.p«^ 
"  A  quantity  of  what  was  called  '  poor  copper  ore '  was  raised  from  '  the  Stai 
Parid's '  lode  and  sold  many  years  sinoe;  but  in  1864  this  ^  poor  oopper  ore 
was  examined,  and  indications  of  natiye  gold  in  considerable  quantities  «<>* 
found/'^BsADwiN,  Jhidt  1861,  Part  n,  p.  130. 

**  The  St.  David's  lode  •  •  •  in  which  gold  had  been  Conndin  1864  •  •  •  ^ 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  north  than  the  Clogau  copper  lode,  coursiB^'C 
the  same  manner  about  E.N.E.  by  N.  •  e  e  The  vein  itoelf,  where  well  de 
velopedy  is  from  1^|  to  9  feet  in  width,  between  distinct  walls,  eapecially  on  ^ 
south,  underlying  commonly  to  the  north,  but  on  the  whole  nearly  perpendicui*'- 
It  is  composed  of  quarts  and  calcareous  spar,  the  latter  sometimes  fonniog  * 
body  of  several  feet  in  width ;  and  when  the  calcite  puts  on  the  appearsnce  of 
a  finely  granular  and  friable  marble,  it  frequently  contains  gold.  •  «  •  Spot* 
of  iron  and  copper  pyrites  are  not  unfrequent,  and  hence  the  lode  was  origin^^ 
opened  upon  fbr  copper,  fragments  of  the  more  or  less  talcose  schist  of  the  irafl<; 
and  sometimes  in  one  part,  Sometimes  in  another,  the  e  •  •  points  and  spang^^ 
of  gold  may  be  seen  disseminated  in  the  calc  spar  or  quarts,  often  aceomp*>^^ 
by  bright  white  crystalline  scales  of  the  mineral  of  tellurium,  sulphur,  and  bis- 
muth, called  tetradymite.  The  laminae  of  the  rocks  which  form  the  country  on 
either  side  of  the  lode  strike  a  few  degrees  more  north  of  east  so  that  they  ''^ 
intersected  somewhat  obliquely  by  the  walls.  •  •  •  Planes  of  divino^ 
nearly  horisontal  cross  the  lode  from  one  wall  to  the  other.  These,  in  toiafi 
veins,  we  may  see  to  be  filled  with  sine  blende  or  calc  spar,  •  e  •  but  at  Clogt* 
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short  narrow  veins,  of  the  other,  and  sometimes  the  two 

are   intimately  mingled;  at  intervals  also  the  rocky 

ingredients  are  sprinkled,  veined,  or  transfused  with 

either  separately,  or  with  an  admixture  of  both.    Pearl- 

spar,  the  sulphate  of  barytes,  and  other  earthy  minerals, 

appear  here  and  there,  but  in  much  smaller  quantities. 

At  and  near  the  surface  earthy  brown  iron-ore  abounds. 

In  rather  deeper,  yet  in  comparatively  shallow,  portions 

of  the  lode,  however,  iron-pyrites  and  yellow  copper-ore 

are — as  amongst  certain  auriferous  deposits  in  Brazil,* 

I  have  been  unable  to  observe  that  the  gold  has  any  connexion  with  these  com- 
paratif  ely  late  fissnres.    There  are  [parts  of  the  lode]  where  a  mere  thread  of 
spar,  or  even  a  slight  division  only,  •  •  •  constitutes  the  only  vestige  of  what, 
a  fathom  or  two  back,  was  a  body  of  9  feet  wide.    «  •  »    [Moreover]  one 
portion  where  the  gold  is  visible,  will  be  exceedingly  rich ;  another,  where,  per- 
haps, it  can  be  no  longer  seen,  will  pay;  another  will  not  contain  a  trace;  and 
further,  perhaps,  the  lode  itself  is  for  some  distance  entirely  nipped  to  nothing." 
Smtth,  Mining  and  SmeUing  MageufinB,  i.  pp.  861 — 2.  (Abridged.) 
*'  The  auriferous  quarts  lode  at  Clogau  runs  about  18**  north  of  east  and  dips 
at  a  high  angle  (88**)  to  the  south  cutting  through  both  the  fosslliferous  strata 
and  the  intruded  diabases;  •  •  •  .  The  mining  explorations  carried  on  hitherto 
appear  to  indicate  that  this  quartz  lode  is  much  richer  in  gold  at  the  parts  where 
it  cuts  through  the  Lower  Silurian  lingula-beds,  with  their  axscompanying  in- 
trusive diabases,  than  in  greater  depth  where  it  traverses  the  Cambrian  grits.. 
The  accessory  minerals  found  associated  with  the  gold  were  tetradymite,  iiott 
pyrites,  galena,  chlorite,  calcite,  dolomite,  ankerite  (?),  chalybite,  and  sulphate 
of  barytes.   These  minerals  as  weU  as  the  native  gold  itself  are  distributed  very 
irregularly  in  the  quarts.    When  the  quarts  contains  patches  of  caldte,  dolo*- 
mite,  and  chalybite,  and  includes  splinters  of  the  neighbouring  clay-slate,  it  i»> 
regarded  by  tjie  miners  as  more  likely  to  yield  gold  than  when  the  lode  consists- 
of  quarts  alone.    Although  the  gold  sometimes  is  found  alone  imbedded  in  the- 
eolourless  quarts,  it  occurs  more  often  in  conjunction  with  more  or  less  iron^ 
pyrites,  and  other  above-mentioned  metallic  compounds,  which  usually  occur  as- 
small  patches,  nests,  or  aggregations  in  the  quarts.    When  small  pieces  of  the 
bluish-grey  slate  are  found  isolated  and  enclosed  in  the  quarts  of  the  lode,  it  is 
common  to  find  the  gold  and  other  metallic  minerals  adherent  to  or  crystallised 
on  the  under  faces  of  such  fragments." 

Datid  Fobbbs,  Londonf  Edin,,  and  Dublin  Phil.  Mag,^  Fourth  Series, 
xxxrv.  p.  339.  (Abridged.) 

^ArUe,  Henwood,  Cornwall  Oeol.  Trans, ^  vi.  p.  H4;  London,  Edin,,  and 
DvbUnPha,  Mag,,  xxv.  p.  342;  AnU,  pp.  194—5. 
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Chili,*  and  the  United  States,! — freely,  though  un- 
equally, distributed;  but,  notwithstanding  these  are 
limited  to  neither  of  the  vein-stones,  they  prefer  a 
quartzose  to  either  a  sparry  or  a  felspathic  matrix. 
Small  quantities  of  blende  occur  frequently;  particles 

of  galena  are  widely  scattered  ;  and accompanied  by 

many  of  the  minerals  which  accompany    tellurium;^ 
and   various  ores  of  Bismuth  §   in  the  g-old-fields  of 
Minas  Qeraes  and  Virginia, — minute  crystalline  scales 
of  tetradymite  present  themselves  in  distinct  clusters. 
Both   the  quartzose   and    the    sparry    ingredients  — 
whether  separately  aggregated,  or  mingled  in  different 
proportions — contain,  at  intervals,  particles  and  gnins 
of  gold,  and  are  intertwined  with  golden  threads  which 
unite  in  small  ntiggets  at  their  reticulations  ;  occasion- 
ally also  isolated  atoms  of  the  metal  are  confined  to 
certain  lines,  which  diflFer  in  no  appreciable  respect 
from  contiguous  portions  of  the  vein-stone.      The  gold 
may,  perhaps,  be  less  abundant,  but — ^as  in  different 
parts  of  the  calcareo-siliceous  bed  which  underlies  the 
jacotinga  in    Cocdes^   and    Gongo  Soco% — it   15  of 
coarser  grain,  in  sparry,  than  in  quartzose,  sections 
of  the  deposit.**     Granules  and  scales  of  gold  some- 

•  Domeyko,  Annales  des  Mines^  4me  S6rie,  ix.  pp.  368—9.  Caldcleugb, 
Travels  in  South  America,  i.  351,  Sampson  Waters,  Bsq.,  MSS.  Ante,  pp-  I67i 
378. 

fAnsted,  Scenery,  Science^  and  Art,  p.  288.  Henwood,  Mining  Jownalt 
29th  January,  1853.     Whitney,  MeCalHc  WeaUh  of  the  United  States,  p.  128. 

X  Henwood,  Comwail  Geol.  Trans,,  vix.  p.  229 ;  Ante,  pp.  180,  299,  336—^^ 

^  Ante,  pp.  179,  336. 

II  Ante,  p.  245, 

H  Ante,  p.  249. 

**  Henwood,  Reports  of  the  Imperial  Brazilian  Mining  Association,  xli.  p*  S- 
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times  adhere  to,  but  they  are  seldom  imbedded  in,  the 
slaty  constituents.  If,  as  seems  likely,  the  iron  and 
copper  pyrites  contain  gold,*  it  is — as  at  Motto 
Velho  t — masked  by  its  matrix  ;  under  proper  treat- 
ment, however,  profit  is  often  made  by  the  extraction 
of  metal  from  a  vein-stone  in  which  the  unaided  eye 
fails  to  detect  it.*J 

From  the  middle  of  June,   1B60,§  to  the  end  of 
December,  1867,||  the  mine  supplied 

tons  {Avoir.) 

9,181*6518  of  ore,  which  yielded..  179-1512  lbs.  (Troy)  of  gold,0 

&     127-4308  „  . .  929-6384  ,,  ,,  ,|| 


total..     9,809*0826                 „                   1,008*7896  ,,            ,,  ;|| 

the  first  having  a£Ebrded  •  •        112-39 1  grains  of  metal )  or  0*00000717  its  weight 

per  ton^ '  of  gold, 

„  second         „            ..      4,202*06 1    „            „          ,,0*00198461  „     , 

mean « 686'06||    „            „          ,,000004375  „      ; 

^^^'pllSnS}      "            ••          ^^'^^1    "           '»          ,.0*00000230  „ 

„  richest  „        „                717,600'00||    „           „          „  0*04576530  „     . 


*  In  1836  specimens  of  copper  pyrites,  represented  to  contain  gold,  were 
shown  to  the  writer  at  Cat  Mawr  near  Tyn-y-croes  by  the  late  Mr«  Charles 
O'Niel. 

Ramsay,  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geol,  Society,  z.  p.  243.  Readwin,  Repoirte 
of  the  British  Aesociation,  for  1862,  Fart  it.  p.  89. 

"  The  pyrite  of  most  gold  regions  is  auriferous.  The  fact  is  not  apparent  in 
any  of  the  external  characters." — Dana,  Mineraloyy,  fifth  Edition,  p.  63. 

t  Henwood,  Comvoall  Geol.  Tram.,  ▼!.  p.  144.  London^  Edin,  tg  Dublin  Phil, 
Mag,  zxy.  p.  342. 

i  The  Brazilians  burn  their  worn-out  batecu,  in  order  to  recover  from  the  ashes 
the  particles  of  gold  which  are  always  imbedded  in  the  wood  during  use. 

§  Readwin,  Reports  of  the  British  Association,  for  1861,  Part  ii.  p.  130;  for 
1862,  Part  ii.  p.  90.  Smyth,  Mining  and  Smelting  Magazine,  i.  p.  364.  Hunt 
(Phillips's),  Mining  and  Metallurgy  of  Gold  and  Silver,  p.  16. 

1|  Accounts  of  the  Mine,  obligingly  supplied  by  Robert  Oillman,Esq.,  Managing 
Director  of  the  Vigra  and  Clogau  Mining  Company. 
"  The  quantity  of  gold  raised  from  this  lode  between  April  1860  and  May 

uuuu 
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The  gold  averaged  twenty-two  carats  fine.*  f 

The  confronting  Table  (XXII.)  shows  the  quan- 
tities and  proportions  of  gold  obtained  from  the  detrital 
deposits  and  vein-stones  of  various  Countries. 


1S67,  AS  ofBeially  accounted  for  to  Her  M^eity's  Office  of  Woods  and  Foresti» 
is  12,416  OS."  [1,034-666  lbs.  7Vx)y]. 

MuKOHisow,  SUuria,  fourth  Edition,  p.  460. 
•Ants,  p.  641,  Note  I . 

t  Two  specimens  of  gold  from  this  submitted  to  examination  afforded 

I.  II. 

Gold 9016     89-83 

SiWer 9*26     9-24 

Copper  and  iron trace     trace 

Quarts ;     0-32     074 

Loss  in  analysis •..     0-26     ....       019 


100-  100" 


Datid  Forbbs,  London,  Edin.  ^  Dublin  Phil*  ^og 
fourth  Series,  zxxiv.  p.  839. 
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On  the  Ghromate  of  Iron  (lately)  wrought  at 
CoRRi  Charmaio  in  Perthshire. 

Amongst  the  many  metalliferous  deposits  laid  open 
by  the  late  Lord  Breadalhane*— for  sake  of  employ- 
ing the  livorking  population  on  his  vast  estate,*!" — some 
have  been  more  valuable,:|l  but  none  are  more  interest- 
ing than  is  the  chromate  of  iron  wrought,  from  time 

•  John  fifth  Earl  and  last  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  P.O.,  K.T.,  F.R.8.,  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Argyllshire,  President  of  the  Society  of  Scottish  Antiquaries, 
&c.,  &c.,  &c.,  who  died  in  1862. 

t  "  Lord  Breadalhane  expended  Tery  large  sums  in  improTing  the  machinery 

and  extending  the  subterranean  works  in  his  lead-mines  of  Tyndrum*   and 

though  frequently  advised  as  to  the  heavy  losses  he  was  incurring,  he  always 

replied,  with  a  noble  generosity,  that  the  ^rorks  supported  a  large  body  of  men 

and  their  families,  and  must  be  kept  up." 

Bamsat  (Anniversary  Address  to  the  Geological  Society  in  1863 J, 
Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Oeological  Society,  XIX.  p.xxxT. 

X  At  Tyndrum, — the  most  ancient,  largely-wrought,  and  productive  mine  in 
Breadalhane, — a  fine-graioed  granular  quartx-rock,  interlaminated  with  yellow- 
ish-white mica,  passes  into  and  is  overlaid  by  pale-buff  and  lead-coloured  mica- 
slate  towards  the  S.    The  quartz-rock  is  .thick>lamellar,  but  the  slates  are  mostly 
fissile;  their  planes  of  structure  bearing  16*^ — 20°  S.  of  E. — N.  of  W.,  and  dip- 
ping 20**— 70"  S.    The  principal  lode — maintaining  a  tolerable  parallelism  to  the 
joints  of  one  series— ranges  18°— 26"  E.  of  N.— W.  of  S. ;  dips  60*^—86**  E,— 
S.E. ;  and  measures  two  feet  in  some,  but  at  least  thirty  in  other,  places.    As 
its  direction  is  oblique  to  the  line  of  their  junction,  it  traverses  quartz-rock  in 
one,  and  mica-slate  in  another,  part  of  its  course ;  at  the  boundary,  however,  its 
opposite  (walls J  sides  are — for  short  distances — of  different  descriptions.    Its 
principal  ingredients  are  granular  quartz  and  felspathic  or  slaty  clay  enclosing 
angular  and  rough  spheroidal  bodies  of  massive  quarts,  beside  smaller  quantities 
of  the  sulphate  of  barytes  and  calcareous-spar.  The  granular  portions — whether 
quartzose  or  sparry— are  largely  mixed  and  veined  with  galena,  often  inter- 
spersed with  either  blende  or  iron  pyrites,  and  sometimes  with  both ;  copper 
pyrites  occurs  at  intervals,  but  always  sparingly ;  and — near  one  of  the  cross- 
courses— minute  proportions  of  earthy  cobalt  and  cobalt  bloom  have  been  ob- 
tained.   The  body,  course,  or  shoot  of  ore— limited  to  certain  portions  of  both 
the  rocks,  and  conforming  in  some  measure  to  the  inclination  of  their  structural 
planes,  as  well  as  to  the  slope  of  the  mountain-side— dips  endlong  towards  the 
S.— 'S.E. 
Several  smaller  (branches)  veins  diverge  from,  and  within  short  distances  re- 
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to  time,  at  Corri  Charmaig  near  the  head  of  Loci 
Tay. 


■n 


unite  with,  the  principal  hde;  but— although  aimilar  in  other  reapccti— ^ 
are  much  leM  productiTe. 

The  worka— carried  on  by  meane  of  leteli  opened  at  difiemt  elevadoua^ 
mountainy^meaaure  about  two  hundred  fathonu  in  rertical  extent 

Of  two  cro$t-€our9et,  which  bear  26*»— 30®  W.  of  N.— B.  of  S.;  one,di?F' 
60*— 70*£.,  averages  two  fi»ets  the  other,  eoneiatiag  of  two^^'^"^'^^ 
both  dipping  68°— 76**  W.,  measures  altogether  about  four  feet  in  •'•^ 
Whether  united  or  divided,  they  are  composed  of  granular  qnarU  traTcrsed . 
short  unctuous  joints  in  one  part  of  their  range,  but  of  slaty  day  in  theotu^ 
near  the  lode,  however,  the  former  affords  traces  of  earthy  cobalt  snd  «^ 
bloom,  whilst  the  latter  is  barren  throughout.  One  hecNMS  the  lode  nesil;t«t'^ 
but  each  branch  of  the  other  displaces  it  sbout  six,  feet ;  every  ditpla<«^^ 
however,  is  (L.^Q^A,)  towards  the  left-hand,  and  to  the  aide  of  the  pw^^ 
angle. 

From  1741  to  174«  the  mine  afforded 1,697-83  tona  oi  l^-^ 

.,  46  .»      60  .,  2,046-60 

61  >,      62  »  330-22 

63  ,1      68  »  942-85 

68  ..      01  M  4,19500 


•I 


9,212-50 

In  1860,  however,  the  returns  had  fallen  to. . . .        80  85  >» 

k  in  1861  »  ....         6200 

each  square  fathom  of  the  hde^  wrought  during  1861,  having  yielded  N/  ^ 
of  ore  only 

The  ores  of  cobalt,  obtained  from  the  commencement  of  the  unden**'*'?  ' 
the  present  time,  scarcely  amount  to  four  tons ;  and  as  they  contain  I^  ^ 
two  per  cent,  of  metal,  whilst  every  effort  to  sell  them  has  failed,— t^fj  s'-^ 
remain  on  the  mine. 

R.  E.  Raspefl  (Report  dated  London  lOM  of  December,  1791,  in  the  Muniin«»^ 

a  **  Bttdolf  Erich  Baspe,  dittinguishable  henceforth  as   the   first  collector  o^  /^ 
Manchaiuen'f  Adventures,  *  *  *  was  bom  in  Hanorer  in  1737,  studied  at  9^^°^^^ 
Leipsig,  and  held  for  some  time  the  position  of  librarian  in  his  natlre  town.  He  was  ''^^'^ 
a  professor  and  oarator  of  the  Cabinet  of  Antiquities  and  Oolns  at  Cassel.    Between  2/^ 
1706,  he  published  several  scientific  treatises  in  Latin,  German,  and  English,  and  *^^  \^^ 
ir«rmtn  ofMl  QuniOde,    *  *  *  He  also  reviewed  OMtituCt  Poemu  and  Perey*»  ^^^^^^'^^^ 
translations  from  each.    His  career  at  Cassel  ended  [unfortunately];  bat  haviaS  ^''^L. 
escape,  he,  at  length,  settled  in  England.    In  this  Country,  although  his  name  was  9n^ 
the  list  of  the  Boyal  Society,  of  which  he  had  previously  been  an  honorary  membc^i  ^^ 
conduct  did  not  Interfere  with  his  success  as  a  foreigner  of  merit  €md  reputation.   He 
described  In  the  Catalogue  ef  MO  CeUbrated  Authon  in  Great  Uritein  (London.  ^^^^ 
continued  his  actlre  literary  labours  without  intermission.    In  1789  or  I78S  he  b*'  '"'^ 
appointment  as  overseer  of  mines  In  Cornwall,  which  he  soon  after  abandoned. 

*'In  1785  the  first  edition  of  Baron  Munehauten't  Narrative  of  hit  MarvtlftfH 
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The  prevailing  rock  is,  more  or  less  quartzose,  mica- 
slate;*    within  short  distances   of  the  metalliferous 


Hoom  at  TaTmouth  Castle),  MSS.  Mao  Callooh,  Gwl,  TVant.,  ii.  p.  479. 
Odemheimer,  QuarUrly  Joumai,  Prize  Euaya,  and  TVanM^ioru  of  the  Highland 
4  AgtriouUural  Society  of  Scotland,  zi.  pp.  549 — 60.  Thost,  Quarterly  Journal 
of  iha  Geoh  Sac.,  zyi.  pp.  425—7.  MurchUon  &  Oeikie,  Ihid,  zvn.  p.  218. 
Niool,  Ihid^  xix.  p.  200. 

*  **  The  whole  tract  of  country  from  Killin  to  Glenorchy  in  one  direction,  and 
from  Lu88  to  Loch  Tulla  at  right  angles  to  it,  «  «  «  consists  of  mica  slate, 
and  is  part  of  a  most  extensiye  district  to  all  appearance  formed  exclusively  of 
this  rock."— Mao  Cullooh,  Oeol,  Trans.,  ii.  p.  478. 

'*  The  mica  slate  contains  in  Glendochart  and  near  Tyndrum  the  same  sub- 
ordinata  strata  of  talcous,  ohloritio,  and  hornblende  rooks  as  on  the  banks  of 
Loch  Tay.*' — Odbbnhbikbb,  Quarterly  Journal*  Prize  Etaayt,  and  Traneactione 
of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  xi.  p.  546. 

*'  Four  miles  west  from  the  upper  end  of  Loch  Tay,  at  Corycharmaig,  the 
mica-schist  contains  serpentine,  passing  in  some  parts  into  syenite.  As  is  almost 
always  the  case  where  serpentine  appears,  it  contains  chromate  of  iron.  %  %  % 
In  the  same  vicinity  the  mica  in  the  mica-schist  is  more  often  than  usual  replaced 


and  Campatgnt  in  Ruula  was  pnbllshsd  la  London  by  Smith.  ▲  second  edition  cane  out  in 
tlio  following  ysar*  printed  at  OxSord,  bat  with  ths  tame  publishtr'i  name  apon  the  title-psg**, 
*  *  *.  A  third  edition  published  in  London  in  the  same  year,  by  Kesnlej,  bore  the  additional 
title  prefixed  of  OulUv^r  revived.  In  1787  and  1788  a  fourth  and  fifth  edition  appeared  in 
England,  still  without  anj  name  of  author  or  compiler. 

"  In  1787  the  work  first  Issued  in  a  German  form,  with  some  additionsl  stories  under  the 
auspices  of  the  poet  Bfirger. 

**  In  1704  Rasipe  accepted  the  office  of  mani^er  of  mines  at  Huckross,  oo.  Donegal,  (and)  he 
died  in  Ireland  in  the  same  year. 

*'  In  18M,  after  Bilrger's  death,  Ksr)  Ton  Reinhsrd,  a  friend  of  Bflrger's,  first  mentioned 
the  true  author  of  Munchausen.  The  CoUeetUm  had,  he  writes,  /br  itt  eompikr  the  late 
ProJ$$9or  Riuptt  teho  publithed  it  after  hiajlightfrom  Cauel  to  England." 

Otntlemnn*t  Magastnet  oci..  1660,  pp.  088—00  ^Abridged). 

"At  Huel  Rock  in  Saint  Agnes,  there  has  been  found  a  metallic  Tein,  nine  feet  wide,  and 
twenty  yards  beneath  the  surface.  The  constituent  parts  of  this  ore,  although  ezperimenta 
had  been  made  upon  it,  were  still  unknown.  Mr.  Raspe,  who  now  (1780)  Utcs  in  Cornwall 
ii  tlis  first  who  discorered  this  unknown  ore  to  be  Sulphurated  tin." 

KI.APBOTH,  Mineraloifioal  and  Chemical  History  of  the  Fouili  of  ComwaUf  p.  81. 

"  Mr.  Raspe,  who  resided  in  Cornwall  about  40  years  ago,  discovered  a  Tein  of  the  sulphuret 
of  tin  fnta  S  to  6  inches  wide,  some  twenty  yards  beneath  the  surface  in  Huel  Rock." 

MiCBBLL,  Manual  of  SSineralogy  (Published  in  1825),  p.  78. 

"  Perhaps  thirty  years  ago  the  late  Captain  William  Petherick,  Manager  of  Dolcoatb,  informed' 
me  tlist  "Baron  Mteachau$en*»  Travels**  had  been  written  by  a  Oerraan  whilst  he  performed 
the  daties  of  Storekeeper  at  that  mine.    Captain  C!barles  Thomas,  the  present  Superintendent 
of  Dokoath,  tells  me  that  one  of  the  oldest  Mining  Captains  used  often  to  speak  of  the 
wonderful  chemical  experiments  made  in  the  office  by  Mr.  Raspe.'* 

HairwooD,  Gentleman's  Magazine,  oczx.  (1867),  p.  9. 

"  LeeOs  and  underhand^-ot  bottom-^topeSt—thB  ordinary,  and  almost  the  only,  mode,  of 
opening  mines  anciently  recognised  in  the  West  of  England,— hare  been  figured  and  described 
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deposit,  however,  it  is  succeeded — gradually  in  some, 
but  suddenly  in  other,  places — by  hornblendic  slate.* 

bj  graphite.    •  «  •    Farther  weet  from  the  eMpentine^  •ereral  vcSm  ^> 
qaarti  itraeture  here  been  foond." 

TBOtT,  QmarUri^  JounuUof  tMm  O^oi.  Soe^  xn.  p.  43i 

"At  Looh  Doehart  the  achittote  or  gneitaose  strata  are  maeh  gnarled aii 

twitted^  dipping  in  ▼ariona  directions  from  N.E.  to  S,^.     m  %  *    As  ve  ip- 

proaoh  Luib  the  dip  appears  on  the  whole  north-easter!  j.     There  the  beds  se« 

undulating  along  an  B.K.E.  axis ;  but  thej  may  poasibly  he  rereraed  to  N.7." 

MUKCHXflON  9l  OxZKXS.  Ibid,  XTIL  p.  218. 

"  Near  Killin,  at  the  head  of  Loch  Taj,  the  strata,  prineipally  mica-il**. 
mixed  with  hornblende-slate  and  limestone^  dip  at  low  angles  (30^—40^^  ^  ^ 
25®  W.  The  same  dips,  though  more  irregular^  continae  alons  Olen  Dodisxtts 
the  limestone  near  Crianlarich,  where  there  is  probably  a  cynelinal  fold.'* 

Nxcoi.,  Ibid^  XIX.  p.  a* 

•  "  Above,  and  indeed  to  a  eerUin  extent,  interstratified  with  the  taleo-aoct- 
eeous  slates  of  the  Lisard,  we  find  well-characterised  hombleside  elate,  oecMSSf 
ally  intermingled  with  beds  which  haye  the  same  mineral  compoaition,  but  est 
the  same  schistose  structure.    It  is  a  compound  of  hornblende  nnd  felspVr  ^ 
the  mass  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  «  •  •  The  rock  is  for  the  most  pu^ 
remarkable  for  the  lustre  of  its  hornblende.    «  «  «    The  hornblende  sl*^ 
seems  intimately  connected  with  the  talco-mieaoeous  slates  near  Po2Crea». 
supports  the  great  mass  of  the  Lisard  serpentine,  with  an  apparent  passsge 
the  one  into  the  other  in  many  places." 

Db  la.  BbohBi  Ri^^i  on  1h$  Geotogy  of  ComneaU,  Ac,  pp*  ^'^' 

bj  BorlMe  (Natural  EUtory  ^  Camwatt.  PI.  JTIII,,  p.  IflS)  and  Piyoe  C**''*^,^!^ 
Pi,  IT.,  pp.  lao— 78).  Thia  wsfteful  mannar  of  working  wm  the  onlj  one  followed  In  ^^"|**^ 
until  (at  the  earUest)  1778;  and  ai  late  as  1816  (Carne,  OamnHM  G»L  lYwu.,  x»-t  PP-  ^ 
It  had  not  been  finally  abandoned.  The  (UtOtwindi)  lefose— Tarioasly  represented  b/  '^^'Iff 
authore— appears  to  hare  been  to  seidom  reeorted  to,  that  at  the  Pool  (Sast  W^tal  O^ 
mine  in  1768  one  only,  and  at  BuUm-Qardai  {Doleoath)  in  1778  (t  1768),  but  two  **>^^ 
been  opened.  BaeM-^topu  are  not  even  mentioned  by  either  of  the  great  authoritiee  on  Comu* 
mining  in  the  last  century. 

"  More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  Borlase'i  publication,  and  nearly  W  *  °*'r^ 
earlier  than  Pryoe's.  however,  the  system  of  ihafti,  Uoefs,  nrifUM,  and  baeksi^''  ^^"^ 
both  adopted  and  described  in  Germany.  ^^ 

"  The  Mine  of  Jttmmau  in  Saxe  Weimar  was,  thus  early,  described  by  Bergmeitter  ^'^ 
Frid  Tromler  to  have  been  wrought  by  aid  of  four  thafU,  six  Iseels,  and  eleven  tciaaiSi  *^^ 
the  same  time,  a  section  of  the  mines  of  Clausthal  and  Zellerfeld  in  (the  Harttj  Ksoo^ 
showed  nine  shafts,  four  itfeeZi,  two  Prinzes,  two  bottom-stopes,  and  eleven  badt-tl^P^ 

BaocKMAHK,  MagnaHa  i>ei  in  Xects  SubUrratuU  (WolfenbQttel,  1780),  PL  Jf-t^^" 
pp.  178—8,  S&5-8. 

▲t  Dolcoat\  in  1788—4,  "five  hundred  pounds  per  month  were  spent  on  timber;  tf"> 
draw  a  Icibble  of  ore  weighing  about  8  cwt.,  a  new  (whlm)-rope,  of  above  a  ton  welghtt  ^ 
worn  out  in  a  fortnlght.*'~fixXLas,  Zdves  of  BouUon  and  WaU,  p.  831.  "  In  178^  ^ 
Adventurers— ^lieving  they  had  extracted  everything  worth  removal— abandoned  the  idu>c> 
which  had  reached  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  five  fkthoms."(— Thomas,  M88*  ^*^ 
p.  448.)    "  In  1800,  however,  the  works  were  reopened ;  and  it  was  then  found  thst-'''^''^ 


I*   ■    - 
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In    both,  the  planes  of  structure  bear  nearly  S.E. — 
N.W.,  and  dip  30o-60"  S.W.* 

Hornblendic  slates   form  the   (hanging  and  foot 
tvalisj  opposite  sides  of  a  broad  metalliferous  band, — 
the  object  of  pursuit, — which  seems  to  coincide  with 
their  lines  of  cleavage  wherever  the  two  are  in  contact; 
but  the  series  of  low,  rocky,  hummocks, — visible  amid 
a  rank  growth  of  heath  and  fern  for  nearly  half-a-mile 
— on  the  range  of  its  outcrop,  bears  20** — SO"*  W.  of  N. 
— E.  of  S.*     Openings,  more  than  thirty  feet  across, 
have  been  made  in  several  parts  of  the  formation, 
but  its  exact  width  is  still  unknown.    The  principal 
ingredients — as  in  the  adjoining  rocks — are  horn- 
blende and  felspar;  both  which  are,  here  and  there, 
distinctly  crystallized.   Large  shapeless  bodies  of  green, 
brown,  and  bluish  serpentine, — sometimes  enclosing, 
sometimes  slightly  veined  with,  diallage,! — appear  at 
intervals.     Talc — passing  into  chlorite  and  thickly 
studded  with  garnets, — abounds  in  certain  parts  of  the 
formation ;  and — under  rather  different  circumstances 
— steatite  and  (?  tremolite)  asbestus  are  common. 
The  chromate  of  iron, — as  well  in  octahedral  crys- 


*  In  1838  the  Magnetic  declination  was  about  27^  30'  West.— E088,  Phik 
Trant.y  cxzxix.  p.  208.    Sabins,  Ibid,  PL  XIV. 

t  "  Within  the  pier,  at  Coyerack  •  •  •  yeins  of  diallage,  from  2  to  18  inches 
widoi  and  nearly  vertical,  traverse  the  serpentine  in  various  directions." 

BoOBBB,  CamtoaU  Geol.  Trans.,  11.  p.  420. 

the  gnat  matt  of  copper  ore  they  formerly  yielded,  bad  been  wroa^bt  by  baticm'ttope^^he 
kdi  had  been  ftirtber  explored  In  toeelt,  nrinxti,  and  back-ttop€t.**{r-JtviM,  MS8.  Anie,  p. 
146.) 

It  ippein,  tberefore, — tbat  tbe  mode  of  working  which  bad  been  practised  in  Hanover  and 
Bene  mora  than  thirty  yean  earlier,  wai  unknown  at  Doteo€Uh  in  1778;— that  It  was  adopted 
then  before  1788;— and  that  during  (ITS^— «)  a  portion  of  the  Interval,  Mr.  Baspe,  an  emi- 
nent lltenry  and  identifle  Hanof  erian,  way  employed  on  the  spot. 
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tab  and  narrow  interlacing  veins,  as  in  angular  and 
rude  spheroidal  masses  varying  from  a  fevir  grains  to 
several  tons  weight, — occurs  in  several  portions  of 
the  deposit ;  but  mostly  invested  with  talcose  matter, 
and  always  in  a  vein-stone  of  serpentine.^ 

Two  series  of  joints,  which  bear  respectively  2S^ — 
30*  N.  of  E.— S.  of  W.,  and  16"— 20*  E.  of  N.— W. 
of  S.,  are  common  to  the  entire  system ;  but  number- 
less others,  of  much  shorter  range,  which  take  almost 
every  direction,  are  peculiar  to  the  serpentine.     AH 
these, — whatever  their  extent  or  direction, — show, 
generally,  the  mere  contact  of  smooth  undulating 
faces ;  but  sometimes — like  the  lodes  and  cross-^veins — 
they  enclose  slices  of  the  rock  they  traverse,  or  oertaio 
of  its  constituents.    Such  confronting  faces  of   the 
strata  are  often  irregularly  scored ;  and  the  striie,  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  ingredients  they  occasionally 
comprehend,  have  not  only  different,  but,  here  and 
theref,  even  contrary,  inclinations.    Thus  the  principai 
joints  now  and  then  contain  micaceous  clay,  mixed 
with  granular  quartz,  whilst  they  traverse  the  mica* 
slate,  but  are  filled,  occasionally,  with  disintegrated 
felspar,   lamellar  hornblende,   and,   sometimes,    with 
(?  tremolite)   asbestus,   when   intersecting  the  horn- 
blend  ic  rocks ;   both  they  and  the  shorter  partinffs, 
however,  include  serpentine,  steatite,  asbestus,  and  talc 
as  they  take  their  way  through  the  several  varieties  of 
serpentine.     It  may  be  noteworthy  that  the  masses 

•  Thost,  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Qeoh  Soe„  xyi.  p.  426.  Smyth,  Ibid,  xznx. 

p.  LXIX, 
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^bunches)  of  ore  are  seldom  alike  in  quality* — fre- 
[juently,  indeed,  their  forms  are  dissimilar  f — on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  joints. 

From  1855  to  1860  some  seventy  tons  of  ore  were 
quarried,  of  which  nearly  thirty  realized  about  five 
pounds  and  two  shillings  (£5  :  2  :  0)  per  ton,;]:  and 
(in  1861)  forty  remained  unsold;  whilst  great  quanti- 
ties— yet  unwrought — were  still  visible  at  the  surface.^ 


*  "  Not  a  few  of  the  larger  end  richer  hmchet  of  ore  haVe  been  found  eselu- 
sively  on  one  side  of  crOMt-veitu ;  whilst  on  the  opposite  side  the  same  lode  has 
been  entirely  worthless." — Hbitwood,  Camwatt  Oeol,  Thm$.,  ▼.  p.  233, 

t "  The  parts  of  lodet  in  contact  with  the  opposite  sides  of  crost-vetns  haye 
[sometimes]  scarcely  the  faintest  resemblance  in  contour  to  each  other." 

Jbid^  p.  381. 

}  J.  F.  Wyllie,  Esq.,  Factor  to  the  late  Marquis  of  Breadslbane,  MSS. 

^  «  Chromic  iron  is  found  abundantly  in  the  Heathcote  Creek  and  Argyle 
Gully,  near  Me  iTor,  and  reported  from  Riddell's  Creek,  near  Mount  Macedon, 
forming  a  fine  black  sand,  wholly  composed  of  minute,  exceedingly  sharp  octa- 
hedrons. It  also  occurs,  finely  Impregnated  in  quarts  reefs  and  quartxose  rocks, 
near  Heathcote,  Strathlodden,  &c.*'— Sblwtn  and  Ulbich,  Intercolonial  Exhi- 
bition, 1866.    Note$  on  the  Phyticdl  Geography^  Geology^  See,  of  Vietoria,  p.  63. 


xxxx 
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Notes  on  thb  Moltbdbnitb  of  Tobckadashait 

IK  Pbrthshirb. 

At  Tomnadashan,  about  midway  between  Killin  and 
Kenmore,  the  southern  shore  of  Loch  Tay  consists  of 
mica-slate ;  *  in  portions  of  which  the  seyeral  ingredi- 
ents occur  here  and  there  in  separate  concretions^t 
whilst,  generally,  the  rock  is  of  coarse  g^n  and  thick 
lamellar  structure. 

The  mica-slate  is  traversed  26'— 30'  W.  of  N. — E. 
of  S. :{:  by  a  band  of  great,  but  unequal,  width,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  felspar,  hornblende,  chlorite,  and 
quartz ;  §  which  constitute  felspar-porphyries  in  some, 
but  greenstones  (diabases)  in  other,  parts ;  the  former 


*  '*  The.  mica-ilate  nou:  the  south  ride  of  Looh  Tay  has  a  northern  nnderlaj. 
but  much  flatter  than  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake ;  sometimes  it  is  almost 
horisonta1>  then  changing  in  a  short  distance  to  a  southern  dip,  and  soon  sgsis 
to  the  north ;  so  that  the  strata  appear  like  waTOS,  showing,  howeTer,  a  pro- 
Tailing  northern  underlay." — ODBurKUioB,  QuarUrJy  Journal,  Prige  JTisnyt  ^ 
Ihm$aMm$  of  the  Highland  and  AgricuUmal  SocMty  of  SeotUmd,  xi.  p.  546. 

t  "  Near  Craig  Cailleach,  on  the  northern  side  of  Loch  Tay,  the  mica  slate  is 
traversed  by  Teins,  and  interspersed  with  compressed  nodules,  of  quarts,  which 
bear  no  marks  of  attrition,  but  are  intimately  united  to  the  [rockj  in  which 
they  occur."— Mao  Cullooh,  Qeol.  TVsfu.,  n.  p.  437. 

XAnte,^,  647,  Mote* 

{ <«  The  igneous  rocks  on  the  south  side  of  Loch  Tay  are  chiefly  composed  of 
compact  felspar-porphyry,  in  the  most  striking  Tariety,and  of  greenstone.  Both 
rocks,  porphyry  and  greenstone,  are  closely  oonnected  at  Tomnadashan.  ^f  *  * 
At  this  plaoe  there  is  quite  a  mixture,  each  forming  Teins  and  nodules  in  the 
other.  This  mixture  occurs  in  the  middle  of  the  •  •  •  greenstone  and  por- 
phyry. Towards  the  borders  of  the  space  ooeupied  by  these  rooks,  a  separation 
takes  place,  the  greenstone  occupying  the  oMt  side,  the  granitic  porphyry  the 
west.  It  is  not  Tory  posrible  to  ascribe  a  prenous  age  either  to  greenstone  or 
to  porphyry ;  they  seem  to  be  contemporaneous :  and  the  Teins  of  greenstone  in 
porphyry,  and  of  porphyry  in  greenstone,  may  be  Teins  of  secretion,  or  an  ac- 
cumulation of  similar  masses  out  of  a  mixed  compound  of  minerals." 

OniBNHXxxsB,  QuarUrfy  Journal  of  the  Highland  and  AgrieuUund 
Society  of  Scotland,  ZL  pp.  542—8. 
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encloeing — ^as  the  JElvans  of  Cornwall  often  enclose,* 
— isolated  crystals  of  felspar  are  mostly^  though  not 
always,  determined  to  the  middle,  the  latter  towards 
the  sides,  of  the  formation.     Bodies  of  either  rock, 
however,  enwrap  shapeless  masses,  and  are  penetrated 
by  strings,  of  the  other ;  each,  in  turn,  thus  becoming 
the  envelope  and  the  enclosure, — the  countrt/  and  the 
vein  ;  meanwhile  all  are,  more  or  less,  sprinkled  and 
veined  with  quartz.     Between  the  mica-slates,  por- 
phyries, and  greenstones  the  transition  is  often  gradual ; 
but  frequently  the  passage  is  abrupt  and  immediate. 

Amongst  several  series  of  joints  common  to  this 
system,  the  best  marked  and  most  numerous — 

(1.)  bear  25'^-^0'*  W.  of  N.— E.  of  S. ;— are  nearly  parallel  to  the 
strike  of  the  mica-slate,  but  range,  as  well  transversely 
to  the  felspathio  and  homblendic  rocks,  and  to  the 
second  series  of  joints,  as  obliquely  to  the  joints  of  the 
third  and  fourth  series. ; — 

(2.)  „  25**— 80**  N.  of  E.— S.  of  W. ;— are  nearly  parallel  to  the 
strike  of  the  felspathio  and  homblendic  rocks;  but 
range  as  well  transversely  to  the  cleavage  of  the  slate 
and  to  the  first  series  of  joints,  as  obliquely  to  the 
joints  of  the  third  and  fourth  series ; — 

*'  Near  the  middle  of  the  soath  side  of  Loch  Tay,  opposite  Ben  Lawers,  at 
the  Tomnadaahan  mines,  %  %  ^k  the  greenstone,  while  remaining  unchanged 
in  position  and  character  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  «  4k  •  has  near  its  middle 
not  only  been  deranged  by  «  4k  sir  a  powerful  vein  of  porphyry,  but  has  also 
been  often  altered  into  a  substance  exhibiting  the  nixed  characters  of  green- 
stone and  porphyry,  with  transitions  from  one  to  the  other." 

Thost,  Quarierly  Journal  of  the  Gool,  Soc.,  xvi.  p.  422. 

*  **  At  Pra-sand,  near  Marazion,  the  Shan,  though  equally  crystalline,  is 
sometimes  fine-grained  on  the  outside,  whilst  in  the  centre  it  is  coarser  and 
more  deddedly  porphyritic" — Hbnwood,  Comwatt  GeoL  Trans,  v.  pp.  51, 162. 

Sedgwick,  CanAridge  PhU,  TVoiu.  i.  p.  129.  Boase,  ComwaU  Geol,  Trans. 
lY.  p.  854.    Prisnatry  Geology,  p.  67. 
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(3.)  bear  15«— 20*  E.  of  N.— W.  of  S. ;— an  obliqae  aa  well  to  tbe 
cleavage  of  the  Blates  and  the  ran^e  of  the  fekpathic 
and  homblendic  rocka  as  to  the  fint  and  second  series 
of  joints,  but  are  transverse  to  the  joints  of  the  ionzih 
series  ;^- 

(4.)  „  16**— 20*  8.  of  E.— N.  of  W. ;— are  obliqae  as  wcU  to 
the  cleavage  of  the  slates  and  the  fxu»ge  of  the  fel- 
spathic  and  homblendic  rocks  as  to  the  first  and  second 
series  of  joints,  but  are  transverse  to  the  joints  of  the 
third  series. 

Less  developed  joints  take  other  directions,  in  many — 
and  especially  in  the  porphyritic — parts  of  the  system. 
Some  sixty  fathoms  above,  and  two  hundred  south 
of.  Loch  Tay  extensive  operations  were  carried  on, 
for  many  years,  at  a  heavy  loss,  by  the  late  Lord 
Breadalbane,*  on  two  lodes,  which  traverse  both  the 
greenstone  and  the  porphyry,  obliquely,  as  well  to 
their  boundaries  as  to  one  another.f 

The  wettemmoit  lode  bean  nearly  8.B,— N.W.,  and  dipt  70**— 80^  SJB^r' 

whilst  the  eatternmoit  ,f      „     some  26°— '30^  8.  of  (  «.      xriir* 

B.— N.  of  W.  >       '»       w.— JM. w. , 

but,  notwithstandiug  this  convergence, — no   less  in 
their  descent  than  in  their  course  towards  the  S. — 

•  Ante,  p  648,  Kote  f 

t "  At  Tomnadashin  «  «  «  the  veins  contain  rich  copper-pyritef,  iron* 
pyrites,  and  some  salphuret  of  molybdena.  The  veins  which  contain  quarts  or 
calc-spar  yield  grey  copper-ore^  rich  in  silver  and  copper;  from  theae  agre*^ 
number  of  branches  are  sent  o£f  in  all  directions." 

Odbrmhbimbb,  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Highland  and  A^rieiiUural 
Society  of  Scotland,  xi.  p,  628, 

"  In  the  mines  of  Tomnadashan  several  «  «  •  divisions,  which  have  received 
the  general  name  of  clay'Veins,  may  be  seen,  forming  very  regular  courses  botb 
in  perpendicular  and  horisontal  directions,  They  are  receptacles  of  *  4^  * 
silver-ore,  copper-pyrites,  grey  copper-ore,  Iron-pyrites,  and  molybdenite," 

Thost,  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  GeoU  Soe.,  xn,  pp,  422—3. 
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S.C9 — operations  have  never  been  extended  to  their 
contact.*  In  width  they  vary  from  about  six  inches  to 
nearly  four  feet. 

Whilst  traversing  the  greenstone,  their  principal 
earthy  constituents  are  felspar  and  hornblende;  but, 
in  the  porphyry,  they  consist  chiefly  of  felspar  and 
granular  quartz ;  everywhere,  however,  massive  quartz 
is  a  large  ingredient,  and  smaller  quantities  of  cal- 
careous-spar and  of  chlorite  are  not  uncommon. 

As  the  lodes  converge,  the  rock  between  them  is 
intersected,  in  every  imaginable  direction,  by  number- 
less intertwining  veins  of  felspathic,  quartzose,  horn- 
blendic,  calcareous,  and  chloritic  matter;   usually  a 
mere  fraction  of  an  inch,  though  sometimes  several 
feet,  in  thickness.     But,  notwithstanding  these  inter- 
laced portions  may  not  transgress  the  limits  of  the 
greenstone  formation,  the  general  prevalence  of  horn- 
blende within  them,  and   of   felspar  towards  their 
surfaces,  gives  the  entire  mass  a  brecciated  character. 

Both  the  lodes  and  their  branches'^  contain,  near 
the  surface,  great  quantities  of  earthy  brown  iron-ore, 
small  bunches  of  copper-pyrites,  and  nests  filled  with 
earthy  black  copper-ore  or  studded  with  malachite; 
downward,  however,  the  earthy  ore  is  gradually  re- 
placed by  iron  pyrites;    yellow  copper-ore  becomes 


*  **  When  the  miners  are  working  along  on  the  course  of  a  lode,  ever  so  good, 
and  they  find  it  separate  and  diverge  into  branches  or  strings,  it  is  a  great  sign  of 
its  poTerty ;  bat,  on  the  contrary,  if  they  are  driving  on  branches  of  ore,  and 
they  find  them  embodying  or  coming  together,  as  they  work  on  the  course  of  the 
lode,  it  is  promissing."— Pbtob,  Mmeralo^ia  Comubiemia^  p.  103. 

t  AnU,  p.  662,  Note  t« 
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more  plentiful,  and  granuleBof  lahlerz  tether  viu 
particles  of  galena  are  thinly  sprinkled  through  U£ 
matrix. 

The  sulphuret  of  molybdenum — maskedt  possUj 
by  other  subBtances — is  seldom  observed  m  the  Me^ 
but — accommodating  itself  to  the  striae,  which  scon 
the  vein-stones  and  the  (QmnttyJ  rocks  at  their  cm 
tact — it,  not  uncommonly,  shows  itself  as  a  slickensfik 
On  the  margin  of  the  lake,  how^ever,  small  tabok' 
crystals  are  scattered  through  the  porphyry  and  \^ 
its  joints.* 


t  Holybdoiite  ooeon  oa  the  Sywiita  (or  granite}  of  Mount  SorreL 

FosTBB,  Geolopufol  MaffOMim,  in*  P^  ^^ 

<*  Fine  hexagonal  platei  of  Molybdenite,  with  the  terminal  edges  Tcpbi^ 
and  of  from  j^  to  ^  an  inch  in  diameter^  ocour  thickly  embedded  in  ^4^^*'!?^, 
trayerting  granite  at  Yackandandah ;  it  alao  occnra  in  a  similar  manner  at  J<^ 
Creek,  and  very  aparinglj  dispersed  in  small  scales  through  the  granite  ^  -^ 
breweries  near  Maldon.  The  Yackandandah  mineral  oontains,  '^^'^ 
assajs,  a  small  per-centage  of  silver." — Sslwtn  &  Ul&ioh,  Notes  oa  "^J**^ 
G^gra^,  QeOogy^  ^  Mweralogy  of  Vietoria  (Intercolonial  EzhibitioD),  f 
SxTTH  (B.  Bbouoh),  (Intercolonial  Exhibition  Essaya)  Mining  and  Mtf^ 
StatisHet,  p.  33. 

Daubr^e,  Annales  deB  Mtns$t  4me  86rie,  it.  p.  233.    AnUf  p>  M^- 
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The  Caradon  District  in  East  Cornwall 
comprises — ^tbose  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Saint  Cleer 
ind  Linkinhome  which  are  enclosed  by  a  line  drawn 
From  the  village  of  Saint  Cleer  to  Henwood  on  the 
N.N.E., — continued  thence  to  Bodmin-land  (a  part  of 
Garadon-down)  towards  the  S.S.E. — and  returned, 
through  Trethevy,  to  Saint  Cleer  on  the  W.S.W.  ;— 
an  area  exceeding  four  square  miles. 

Detached  portions  of  the  district  had  been  described 
by  several  earlier  observers,*  but  a  general  outline 
of  its  structure  was  first  sketched  by  Dr.  Boase  in 
1832 ;  t  further  detail  was  published  by  Sir  H.  T.  De 
LA  Beche  in  1839;  j;  and  much,  that  had  escaped  his 
predecessors,  was  carefully  worked  out  by  Mr. Whitley 
in  1845.^ 

The  rocks  consist  of  granite^t  j:§ — slate  '\X\  interlaid 
by  homblendic  beds9tt§  —  ^^  elvan§  intersecting 
both  granite  and  slate;  their  several  junctions,  how- 
ever,  are  much  concealed  by  soil  and  vegetation. 


•  Carew,  Surve^f  of  Comwatt,  p.  129.  BorlMe,  NahmU  Hitkry  af  Cornwall, 
p.  113;  AntiguiUesof  Comtoall,  p.  178.  Pryce,  MinenUogia  ComMensu,  p. 
34.  Polwhele,  BUtary  of  Cornwall,  i.  p.  174.  Hae  CiiUoch,  GeoL  Tnm$.,  u. 
p.  69,  PL  IV.  Ljtons,  Cornwall,  pp.  ouzxiy.,  198.  C.  S.  Qilbert,  HtMlorical 
Survey  qf  Cornwall,  t.  p.  172 ;  n.  p.  479.  Hitehini  &  Drew,  History  of  Com- 
1000, 1,  pp.  62,  144 ;  u.  p.  154.  Bond,  Hiitory  qf  Looe,  pp.  195,  204.  Rogers, 
Cornwall  QeoL  Dram.,  n.  p.  218. 

t  Cornwall  OodL  Tram.,  n.  pp.  208 --11,  PI.  II. 

X  Ordnanee  Oooloyieal  Map$,  Seport  on  the  CMoyy  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  is 
Wut  Sonwrtet,  pp.  79, 159,-85. 


\  Qtologieal  Map  of  the  Caradon  Mmmg  Dietriei. 

The  writer  thankAiIly  acknowledgei  the  adytntage  he  has  derired  from  this 
excellent  work ;  of  which  a  oop  j  was — before  his  first  Tisit  to  Caradon— obligingly 
preMnted  to  him  by  Mr.  Whitley. 
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The  contact  of  the  granite  and  slate  bears  N.R,  in 
two  railway-cuttings,  near  Trecame ;  and  thence,  by  a 
sharp  recurvature  to  the  W.,  it  reaches  the  head  of 
Tremar-coombe ;   whence,  an  E.S.E.  course  brings  it 
to  Hendra,  and  afterwards  to  the  N.  of  CrowVnest : 
a  deep  creek  in  the  granite  being — ^so  to  speak — thus 
filled  with  slate.*  t    From  Crow's-nest   the  line  of 
junction — slightly  undulating  as  it  skirts  Stanton  and 
passes  through  Bladda — trends  about  E.N.E.  almost 
to  the  Liskeard  and  Launceston  turnpike ;  but  thence 
it  is  deflected  towards  the  E.S.E.    From  this  (the  E.) 
extremity  of  the  granite,  the  line  of  union  keeps  a 
N.N.W.  course  beyond  Tokenbury,  veering,  however, 
to  the  N.N.E.  on  approaching  Yeoland ;  and  thus — as 
it  were — filling  with  slate  a  broad  granite-bounded 
bay  directly  E.  of   Caradon.      From  Yeoland  the 
boundary — bearing  W.N.W. — winds  round  the  hill- 
side above  (S.  of)  Marke  Valley ;  but  nearly  opposite 
Shilston's  gate  (Mutton-comer)  it  suddenly  swerves 
towards  the  N.,  and— displaying  remarkable  alterna- 
tions, at  C Clanacombe)  PkcsniXy  in  the  interval — keeps 
its  way  to  Knowl ;   for  some  distance,  however,  this 
line  is  merely  the  E.  margin  of  an  offshoot,  from  about 
thirty  to  perhaps  two  hundred  fathoms  in  width,  which 
separates  from  the  mass  at  Caradon  but  reunites  with 
it  beyond  Newland.     From  Knowl  its  path  is  no^ 
easily  traced ;   but,  for  nearly  a  furlong  W.  by  N.  oi 


*ilnte,  p.  656,  Note|. 

t  ThU  inflexion  is  not  shown  on  the  Ordnance  OeohgictU  Uap, 
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granite,* — accompanies  the  Sharp  Tor  lode,  but  at 
different  levels  on  opposite  sides.f 

But,    beside   the    schistose  rocks   which    skirt  the 
granite  on  the  S.,  S.E.,  E.,  and  N.E.,  a  tract  of  slate 
— some  seven  furlongs  in  length  by  three  and  a  half 
in  breadth — is  represented :|:  as  completely  insulated; 
by  the  granite  slope  which  culminates  in  the  Cheese- 
wring  on  one  side,  and  by  the  broad  band  of  granite 
which  extends  from  Caradon,  through  Shilston's-gate, 
to  Knowl  on  the  other.     That  this  stretch  of  granite 
separates — during  a  considerable  part  of  its  course — 
the  comparatively  small  patch  of  slate  on  the  W. 
from  the  great  body  of  schistose  rocks  towards  the  E. 
seems  unquestionable ;  but  that,  throughout  its  entire 
range,  it  absolutely  severs  one  mass  of  slate  from  the 
other,  neither  observations  at  the  surface,  nor.  mine- 
works  at  the  contact  of  the  granite  and  slate,  have 
yet  conclusively  proved.     Within  the  boundaries  as- 
signed :{:  to  this  strip  of  ground,  in  fact,  the  S.  upper 
side  of  r  hanging -wall)   the  Phoenix  lode  §  to  about 
thirty-five  fathoms  from  the  surface  consists  of  slate ; 
whilst  the  confronting  portion  of  the  N.  lower  (foot- 
wall)  side,  and  both  sides  (walls)  at  all  greater  depths, 
are  composed  wholly  of  granite.     The  shallower  parts 
of  other  lodes  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  seem 
likewise  bounded  by  slate  on  their  (S.)  upper,  but  by 

•  Ante  p.  656,  Note  f. 

t  Webb  &  Geach,  History  and  Progress  of  Mining  in  the  Caradon  and  Liskeard 
District,  p.  67. 

I  AntSt  p.  655,  Notes  %  ^. 

§  Table  XXV. 

YYYY 
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granite  on  their  (N.)  lower  8ide8.*t  What  thickness  of 


•  The  late  CAVTAnr  Saxitbl  Sbooombb,  who  long  managed  the  Pkmmx  miiies, 
Maintained  that  throoghont  thla  partionlar  part  of  the  dlstriet,  the  shallower 
parte  of  meet  of,  If  not  of  all,  the  hdei  were  hounded  hj  slate  on  their  appa 
(kmgm^J,  hat  hjr  granite  on  their  lower  (Jbot  wUUJ,  ridee. 

t  At  Cook^t-kUekm  '•  the  flrat  16  fathoms  of  the  shaft,  in  whieh  the  pnmpi 
are  worked,  are  in  svperfldsl  ^rowam;  the  20  fathom  foUowing  are  in  HOoi; 
under  which  IS  fathom  are  again  in  grototm;  thenoe,  for  a  oertain  ■pece,  •  •  * 
the  kmd  has  the  frowtm  on  one  side  and  the  ktOat  on  the  other.  *  •  *  Fnn 
this,  down  to  a  oertain  depth,  similar  differences  are  found  between  the  ^rete 
oppoeite  to  each  other  on  the  sides  of  the  ioad,  which  afterwards  passes  into 
pxmU$."^J>m  LvOy  GsoAywo/  TVsosli,  ni.  p.  298. 

Thomas,  Smvtp  of  tk$  Mmmg  Dittriei  firom  Ckoi&waUr  to  Oamtbarm^  p-  i^f 
RawUns,  Comtoatt  Q40I.  TVww.,  11.  p.  878.  Sedgwick,  CatnbHd^  PkU.  TVwtf 
I.  p.  122. 

The  eharaeters  of  the  rocks,  which  form  the  confronting  sidee  fwaliQ  of  scrcral 
sf  the  Met,  at  diffsrent  depths  in  Cook*»-KUehen  are  shown  in  the  foUowisg 
eolnmnsi^ 


•» 
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*<  In  the  S.  part  of  Coo&'«-JSfeAm  a  deoompoiing  granite  appears  at  the  vox- 
face  and  continues  downward  for  ahout  13  fathoms,  where  It  is  succeeded  by  ^^ 
which  reaches  to  a  depth  of  89  fathoms.  From  39  to  49  fathoms  flne-grun^ 
schorlaceous  granite  prcTails ;  and  for  a  great  many  fathoms  downward  beds  an^ 
maises  of  granite  and  slate  Irregularly  mix  and  alternate  in  a  yery  ixteg^^ 
manner;  %  %  %  in  most,  if  not  In  all,  cases,  Tcins  of  granite  traTcrse  the  slate. 

HBinrooD,  Phil  Mag,  ^  Annob,  x.  (1881)  pp.  358—68 ;  CorwoaU  0^ 
TWnw.,  ▼.  pp.  68,  61,  148,-60,  Table  LL,  PI.  F/.,  Fig.  4,  6. 
(Abridged.) 

At  Tineroft  *•  granite  was  found  on  one  side  of  Dmkm*9  iode  and  schist  on  the 
other."— WiLXJAK  Phxlups,  Q0OI.  TVoiw.,  11.  p.  164,  PL  VIL,  Fig.  8. 
« In  Tineroft  a  mus  of  granite  accompanies  Dunkin*»  M$  firom  the  sorfic* 
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tliiatose  rock  may  form  each  of  sach  upper  (hanging- 
lall)  S.  sides  ;  or  whether  all,  any,  or  either,  of  them, 
nay  intersect  the  entire  band  of  granite  and  thus 
connect  the  small  (W.)  patch  with  the  great  (E«)  body 
of  slate,  has  never  yet  been  ascertained. 

At  Sharp  Tar — as  in  the  Phomix  mines — shallow 
portions  of  the  lode  are  bounded  by  slate  on  the  S. 
upper  (hanging-wall)  side,  but  by  granite  on  the  N. 
lower  (foot).* 

At  Marke  Valley^^  some  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
S.E.,  however,  the  lode — which  dips  towards  the  N. — 
is  accompanied  on  its  N.  or  upper  (hanging-wall)  side, 

to  26  fathomi  deep ;  bnt,  at  a  short  diitance  on  each  side  of  this  granite^  as  well 
as  in  bothtootb  of  the  lodi  from  26  to  84  fathoms  deep  slate  is  the  only  rock." 

HxmrooD^  Cormoaa  Oeol,  TVaiM.,  t.  pp.  60, 198,  Table  LIl., 
PL  VLa,  Fig.  1,  2. 

"  At  Wheal  Thmnaek  the  lode,  at  34  fathoms  deep,  oontlnues  for  10  fathoms 

with  granite  on  the  S,  (hanging)  wall,  and  slate  on  the  N.  r/ootj." 

Jlrid,  pp.  61,  197,  Table  XLVL 
In  the  Proeidenoe  Minee, — 

▲t68fliis.4MpUMgnnlte)  ( orupper (A«i^ )  (If 6or8fliii.AurtlMrlT.B.tliaatBth0ir.W. 
lntbe8.B.{  (     lii^-f0all)tldei  (  or  lower  (jlte<.mill) 

•Mo. 
„70      „        thograolto)  (or  lower  (iboi-)  („    10       „      „      M J.  Uun  In  the  8.B. 
iaihoN.W.)  (  fMW)iido)  (  or  vipgn  Ourngfrng* 

fMll)tklo; 
„  80      „      ,  howoTor,  the  JuDction  of  the  frsnlte  sad  elate  oecun  !b  eonfrontlng  ports  of 

tbe  oppoeite  wslie. 

Ibid,  pp.  18,  196,  TMe  XXI. 

•*  In  BalaiUack  the  Wheal  Hasard  lode,  at  60  fathoms  from  the  surface,  nms 

tbont  20  fathoms  between  granite  on  the  8.  or  upper  (hanffinff''WallJ  side,  and 

slate  at  the  N.  or  lower  (/boty*-~Ibid,  pp.  8, 196,  Table  VIL 

Came,  Ibid,  n.  pp.  92,  319. 

*  *'  The  eastern  shaft  is  being  sunk  in  [the]  tongue  of  kiUas,  which  runs  up 
to  within  eighty  fathoms  of  the  engine-shaft;  where,  at  the  seventy  fathom 
leTel,  it  underlies  west  at  an  angle  of  46^  under  the  granOe,  «  •  «  The 
traniition  from  killas  to  granite  is  so  defined,  that  it  can  be  pointed  out  to 
half  an  inch.  •  *  «  The  lode  for  a  considerable  distance  separates  the  granite 
from  the  killas."-*WBBB  ft  Gbaoh,  Hittorg  and  Progreet  of  Mining  in  the 
Condon  end  Liekeard  Dietriel,  p.  67, 

iTabliXXVI. 
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to  a  depth  of  tbirty-8ix  fathoms,  by  slate ;  bat  in  tk 
immediately  opposite  parts  of  its  S.  or  lower  (ja^- 
wall)  side,  and  at  greater  depths  on  both  sides,  b\ 
granite. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  whether  the  lodes  of  tbs 
district  dip  N,  or  S.,  the  shallower  parts  of  ther 
upper  (hanging-foallj  sides  are  of  slate ;  whilst  the 
immediately  confronting  portions  of  their  lower  (fo^- 
walls),  as  well  as  both  their  sides  (^tt7a/&^  at  greats 
depths,  are  of  granite.*! 

Isolated  masses;]:  and  courses^  o{  elvan  are  corsim(if^ 
to  both  the  granite  and  slate,  in  many  parts  of  ih« 
district;  but — from  the  abundance  and  excellence c/ 
the  granite,  which,  being  more  readily  and  cbeapl/ 
obtained,  is  generally  used  as  a  building-stone— tht 
elvan  is  less  frequently  quarried,  and  its  relations  Brt. 
perhaps,  less  understood,  in  this  than  in  any  other  oi 
the  western  mining-fields. 

The  best-known  of  the  Caradon  elvan-courses — b^ 
15°— 26°  S.  of  W.  — N.  of  K,||  —  crosses  Tremar- 
coombe  at  the  Tremar  mine,  —  reappears  near  tne 
Trethevy-stone,^ — and  passes  through  Trenoweth;  but 

•  Ante,  p.  658,  Note  t 

t  **  The  slip,  or  plane  of  disloefttion  hades,  dips,  underlays,  or  is  inelioed 
the  vertical  so  as  to  pass  under  the  depressed  portion  of  the  strata  which  sre 
displaced/'— Phofbssob  Phillifs,  IllustrtUiont  of  the  Geology  of  J^^'***'^' 
II.  p.  Ill,  PL  XXIV.,  Figs,  16,  17;  Anie,  pp.  72,  227,  Notes. 

X  Tables  XXIIL-^  J  V. 
^  Infra,    Postea,  p.  661. 

g  Whitley,  Geological  Map  of  the  Caradon  Mining  District.     Giles,  Cornvo^ 
Geol.  Trans.,  vii.  p.  168. 
If  Although  this  fine  cromlech  is  made  of  unhewn  granite  (Nordcn,  ^opo* 
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vrhilst  maintaining — though  at  a  distance  of  two  or 
three  furlongs — a  general  paralleh'sm  to  the  granite,  it 
is  traced  through  the  slate  series  only. 

A  second  elvan-course^  bearing  10** — 15**  S.  of  W. — 
N.  of  E.,  emerges  from  the  granite  between  Trecarne 
and  Hendra ;  but,  after  traversing  the  slate  for  about 
five  furlongs,  it  re-enters  the  granite  near  Crow's-nest. 
A  third  elvan-course,  which  bears  25** — 30**  S.  of  W. 
— N.  of  E.,  has  been  followed  through  the  slate  im- 
mediately S.  of  Caradon-cot,  and  opened  >n  several 
levels  at  Marke  Valley* 

Other  elvans  occur  in  different  parts  of  West  Cara- 
don^  South  Caradon,  and  Caradon-hill ;  but — if  they 
are  not,  really,  isolated  masses  f — no  connexion  be- 
tween them  has  been  yet  satisfactorily  traced. 

The  hornblendic  and  felspathic  rocks  of  Saint  Cleer 
Down,  Tremar-coombe,  and  Trethevy,  which  interlie 
the  slate  but  never  reach  the  granite,  have  been  long 

graphieatt  if  HUtoricai  Dewription  of  ComwaU,  p.  88.  LysonSj  ConwocM,  coxix, 
C.  S.  Gilbert,  Historical  Survey  of  Cornwall,  i.  p.  173.  Hitching  &  Drew, 
History  of  Cornwall,  i.  p.  174.  Bond,  History  of  Looe,  p.  216.  Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales^  ii.  p.  389.  Davies  Gilbert,  Parochial  History  of  ComwaU, 
I.  p.  193.  Tattiaon,  Esports  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall,  xxxii.  (18d0), 
p.  31.  Pedler,  Reports  of  the  Penzance  Nat.  Hist,  Society,  I.  p.  435.  Allen, 
History  of  Liskeard,  p.  6,  PL  II,  Blight,  Ancient  Crosses,  S^c,  in  the  East  of 
ComtoaU,  p.  130.  Complete  Parochial  History  of  Cornwall  (1867),  I.  p.  205.) 
it  stands  nearly  half-a-mile  within  the  boundary  of  the  slate  formation. 

♦  Table  XXVI. 

t "  Within  six  feet  of  the  lode  [at  West  Caradon]  the  country  softens,  and  is 
intermixed  with  •  •  •  porphyritic  elvan,  which  sometimes  thrusts  itself  into 
the  lode." — Wxbb  &  Gbach,  History  and  Progress  of  Mining  in  the  Caradon 
and  Liskeard  District,  p.  36. 

[In  South  Caradon]  **  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  called  an  elvan  course,  al« 
though  numerous  patches  occur  near  the  lode  and  favourably  affect  it.** 

Ibid,  p.  33. 
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recognized  and  often  described ;  *  yet,  whether  they 
form  isolated  masses, — ^are  portions  of  one  and  the 
same  body, — or  even  touch  the  elvan^  is  still  unknown, 
(a.)  The  granite  consists  generally  of  felspar,  quartz, 
and  mica ;  towards  the  boundary,  however,  it  is  often 
thinly  sprinkled  with  schorl ;  within  certain  distances 
of  the  lodeSf  it  sometimes  contains  chlorite,  and  smaller 
quantities  of  fluor  occasionally  appear.f  The  quartz 
is  always,  more  or  less,  translucent;    the  felspar  in 


"  In  manj  of  the  minei  are  found  irregular  masses  of  eWan  of  dlffMrent  de- 
grees of  hardness,  soattered  at  Tarious  depths." — Thomas,  SurMy  qf  (A#  Mmm^ 
Diitriet  from  CluumoaUr  to  CannbonM,  p.  17* 

**  I  haTe  myself  seen  no  large  masses  [of  eWan]  so  situated  as  to  lesfe  no 
uncertainty  respecting  them."— Henwood,  CamwM  OeoL  TVwm.,  ▼.  p.  166. 

***The  hornblende  formation  of  St.  Clere  is  principally  confined  to  that 
elevated  land  called  St.  Clere  Down.  It  extends  about  a  mile  from  B.  to  W., 
and  about  half-a-mile  from  N.  to  S.,  and  appears  to  run  E.  &  W.,  and  to  dip 
towards  the  S.  or  S.W.  «  •  •  Although  the  St  Clere  Down  formation  is 
distinctly  bounded,  hornblende  is  also  frequently  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of 
this  and  the  neighbouring  parishes.  •  «  •  At  Cradock  Mill  is  a  quarry  of 
hornblende-slate,  dipping  8.E. ;  and  in  the  valley  below  Tremar,  a  large  mass 
of  rock  called  Watertor,  consists  of  dull,  fine-grained  hornblende.  •  •  •  On 
Forsnooth  Down,  and  again  towards  the  B.  near  Trevethy-stone,  hornblende  and 
homstone  are  found."— Roobbs,  Comwatt  OeoL  D'tmi.j  ii.  pp.  218—20. 

"  The  large  down  between  liskeard  and  St.  Cleer,  is  composed  of  hornblende- 
slate,  and  is  strewed  over  with  bowlders  of  greenstone."— Boasb,  Ibid,  !▼.  p.  208. 

De  la  Beche,  Report  on  the  Geology  of  CornwaU,  Dmoa,  and  West  Somertet, 
p.  79.  Whitley,  Geological  Map  of  the  Caradon  Mining  IHetriet^  Giles,  Com' 
Will  Geol,  jTVoim.,  tii.  pp.  156,-8. 

**  The  bed  of  volcanic  rock  at  St.  Cleer  on  the  south  [bears]  very  much  the 
same  relation  to  the  granite  that  that  of  Alternum  does  on  the  north,  lower 
rooks  being  brought  up  in  the  interval  on  the  east  of  the  granite  at  Caradon 
«  ♦  «.    HoLL,  QmrterUf  Journal  of  the  Geological  Societg,  xxxv.  p.  421. 


t» 


t  *'  Towards  the  top  of  Downhill  is  a  fine-grained  granite,  in  which  [snow-white 
quarts,  shorl,  and  mica]  are  so  intimately  united,  as  to  form  a  granular  basis, 
having  imbedded  crysuls  of  flesh-coloured  felspar.  Coarse  layers  also  occur 
containing  more  quarts,  shorl,  and  mica,  than  felspar.  •  *  •  On  Carraton 
Hill  are  several  extensive  excavations  «  «  «  in  a  fine-grained  granite,  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  partially  decomposed,  bemg  of  a  reddish  brown  colour, 
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^reat  part  of  the  district  is  of  milk-white  hue,  but  on 
;lie  outskirts  and  near  the  lodes  it  assumes  many  shades 
^f  pink,  buff,  and  brown ;  the  mica  is  perhaps  rather 
more  frequently  black  than  either  brown  or  white,  but 
occasionally  all  three  sorts  happen  together.    The  fel- 
spar and  quartz  are,  for  the  most  part,  either  separately 
Aggi'^g^ted  or  intimately  mixed,  but  now  and  then 
masses  of  either  are  enveloped  in  bodies  of  the  other ; 
mica  and  schorl,  in  much  smaller  proportions,   are 
scattered  indifferently  through  both,  and  sometimes 
spiculse  of  schorl  are  imbedded  in  felspar  at  one  end 
and  in  quartz  at  the  other.     But,  notwithstanding  the 
whole  body  is  crystalline  its  constituents  rarely  form 
entire  and  perfect  crystals ;  it  is  true  that  portions  of 
the  felspar,  here  and  there,  develope  distinct  planes  and 


ind  poroni,  not  unlike  tome  kinde  of  brick.  Thii  rock  is  derired  from  a  rery 
compact  granite,  consisting  of  minute  grains  of  red  felspar  and  quarts,  with  a 
greenish  mineral  resembling  hornblende." 

B0A8B,  CwmoaU  Geol,  Trans,,  it.  pp.  209<-10. 

*'The  granite  of  the  Brown  Willy  district  is  Tery  similar  to  that  of  Dartmoor, 
its  principal  mass  being  a  mixture  of  quarts,  felspar,  and  mica,  the  latter  some- 
times white,  at  others  black,  the  two  micas  occasionally  occurring  in  the  same 
mass,  end  being  frequently  porphyritic  from  the  occurrence  of  large  crystals  of 
felspar  disseminated  through  the  aggregate.  As  a  whole  it  is  not  particularly 
schorlaoeous,  though  here  and  there  schorl  may  be  discovered  in  small  erystals 
in  the  mass.  It  appears  chiefly  so  towards  the  south.  Near  St.  Cleer  there 
are  tome  interesting  sohorlaceous  rocks  oomposed  of  quarts,  schorl,  mica,  and 
felspar." 

Bb  la  BaoHB,  Report  on  the  Geology  of  ComwaU,  Devon,  ^.,  pp.  167,-9. 

"The  primitiTe  granite  of  Caradon  hill  is  bordered  as  well  on  the  south  as  on 
the  west  towards  Craddock  Moor  by  productive  granites,  of  rough  and  irregular 
firaetore ;  divided  by  many  joints,  frequently  containing  hornblende  or  chlorite, 
and  traversed  by  regularly  formed  e/eon-ooMTMS.  But  this  gets  thinner  and 
thinner  u  it  recedes  from  the  primitive  hill,  until  hard  granite,  without  sign  of 
metalUo  life  of  valtie,  fills  up  the  rest  of  the  district"— Cbaxlbs  TuoyAB, 
Bemarh  en  the  Geotogy  of  OemwaU  and  Devon,  p.  15.  (Abridged.) 
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angles,  yet  these — interfered  with  by  less  regular  face 
— gradually  disappear  in  the  mass.*  Elsewhere  than 
in  Cornwall  this  granite  would,  probably,  be  con- 
sidered coarse-grained ;  it  is,  however,  much  less  &o 
than  that — bounded  by  hornblendic  and  felspathic 
rocks — in  the  Saint  Just  and  Saint  Ive9  districts.! 

But,  beside  the  ordinary  and  occasional  ingredient 
already  mentioned,  tin-ore  is  sometimes  scattered 
through  the  rock,  and — as  near  Two-bridges  on  Dart- 
moor,J  Raggy-rowal  in  Breage,§  Carclaze  and  tte 
Bwiny  near  Saint  Austell,||  and  Ballestaidden  in  Saiot 
Just1[ — forms  one  of  its  constituents.  Within  short 
distances  of  certain  well-known  cross-courses,^^  a  bod/ 
of  this  tin-bearing  granite  has  been  wrought  at  the 
foot  and  on  the  slope  of  Caradon ; 

from  Gonamena  N.  for  quite  330  fms.  in  length  and  50— in  extreme  breadth  ;t* 

and  on  either  side  offsets  have 
been  followed ; 

towards  the  W.  for 40    „  „         „    25  ,,  ' 

and     „        B.  , 160    „  „         „    70  „ 


*  Henwood,  ComtoaU  Geol,  Trang.,  v.  p.  221. 

t  Came,  Ibid,  in.  p.  210.  De  la  Beohe,  Baport  on  the  Geology  of  C^fftwe^ 
Devon,  ^c,  p.  160.    Henwood,  Cornwall  GeoL  Trans^f  y.  p.  26. 

t  Berger,  Geol.  Trane.,  i.  p.  120,    Ante,  p.  176. 

{  Henwood,  ComtoaU  Geol.  Trant,,  y.  pp.  63,  236—6. 

n  Jars,  Voyages  M^taUurgiguee,  in.  p.  190.  Came,  Cornwall  QeoL  Trant>^  t^- 
p.  92.  Boase,  Ihid^  iv.  pp.  238—9.  Hawkins,  Ibid,  iv.  p.  476.  Sedgwdn 
Proeeedinga  of  the  Geol.  Soc.,  i.  p.  283 ;  PhU.  Mag  ^  Annals,  ix.  p.  284 ;  Getl 
Trans.  N.8.,  ni.  p.  483.  Von  Oeynhausen  &  von  Dechen,  Phil.  Mag.  ^  Anfi^ 
▼.  pp.  241 — 2.  De  la  Beche,  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Cornwall,  &c.,  p*  ^^^• 
Henwood,  Cornwall  Geol.  Thms.t  v.  pp.  120,  236. 

f  JWrf,  pp.  16,  236— 6. 

«•  De  la  Beche,  Ordnance  Oeologieal  Maps,  Sheet  xxy.  Whitley,  Geek>^ 
Map  of  the  Caradon  Mining  District. 

tt  '*  There  is  an  immense  excavation,  commencing  a  little  to  the  south  of  tbe 
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The    area  of  this  opening  is  about  eleven  acres ;  * 
3ut  it  is  nowhere  more  than  eight  fathoms  in  depth.f 


new  engine-shaft,  and  extending  in  a  northerly  direction  across  the  aeU  [of 
Qonamena],  yrhexe  it  takes  a  bend  to  the  eastward.  This  has  for  ages  been 
streamed  for  tin  to  a  great  depth,  but  latterly  it  has  been  worked  by  an  adit 
brought  up  from  some  distance  down  the  yalley.  Judging  from  appearances^ 
Tery  considerable  and  profitable  returns  must  have  been  made." 

Wbbb  &  Gbach,  History  and  Progress  of  Mining  in  the  Caradon  and 
Liskeard  District,  p.  62. 
*  Nicholas  Whitley,  Esq.,  CK,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Com- 
Trail,  MSS. 

t  The  open-work 
at  Whsal  Music  ....  which  it  nearly  85  tau.  deep,  measurM  about ....  1*      acre  in  area. 

„  Cardazs  „  2d       „        t  „  ....  5*      acres     „     . 

„  Mona  In  Anglesea  „  18       „        ,  „  5881  j   j^.^^ 

„  Parys  and  Mona .  „  8S        „         ,  „         18*131 )  »        ft      • 

Henwood,  Comtoall  Geol.  Trans.,  r.  pp.  98,  120.  Thomas,  Ibid,  p.  120. 
Ante,  p.  676. 

At  Fahlun  in  Sweden  an  accident  to  the  more  ancient  works  opened  to  the 
surface,  on  the  24th  June,  1687,  a  chasm  163  fathoms  in  extreme  length,  128  in 
breadth,  about  nine  acres  and  a  half  in  area,  and  43  fathoms  in  depth. 

Jars,  Voyages  MitaUurgigues,  ixi.  p.  38,  PL  II,  Fig,  I,  2.  Thomson,  TuitveU 
in  Sweden,  p.  217,  PL  IX,  X,  De  Villefosse,  Richesse  Minirale,  lu  p.  316,  PL 
XIX,  Fig,  1,  2.  Clarke  (E.  D.),  Tra/vels  in  various  Countries,  x.  pp.  626,-38. 
Hawkins,  Cornwall  GeoL  Trans.,  ixi.  pp.  271,-3.  Daubr^e  Annales  des  Mines^ 
4me  S^rie,  it.  pp.  238—42,  PL  VI,  Fig.  20,  21. 

"  The  famous  stockwork  of  Oeyersberg  [in  Saxony]  is  nothing  else  than  a  large 

mass  of  the  mountain  impregnated  with  tin-stone,  occasioned  by  the  meeting  of 

a  number  of  lodes  and  yeins,  some  of  these  crossing  each  other  at  various  angles, 

others  stretching  in  a  parallel  or  nearly  parallel  direction.  *  *  it    The  yeins 

are  chiefly  of  quartz,  and  are  united  to  the  rock  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate 

their  coeval  formation.     It  is  remarkable,  however  that  the  tin  lies  for  the  most 

part  unequally  dispersed  through  the  latter ;  and  this  circumstance  has  given 

occasion  to  *  *  ♦  the  great  irregularity  which  appears  to  have  marked  the 

progress  of  the  excavations  from  their  commencement.    This  defect  in  the  plan 

of  operation  has  been  carried  to  the  most  pernicious  excess,  [for]  the  immense 

excavations,  and  the  little  attention  paid  to  the  support  of  the  rock  above,  brought 

on  the  fatal  catastrophe  of  1611,  when  the  whole  extent  of  country  which  had 

been  undermined,  including  an  area  of  some  acres  on  the  side  of  the  mountain, 

sunk  in  at  once  to  a  depth  of  100  feet,  and  involved  a  considerable  part  of  the 

xock  in  ruin.    Wherever  the  rock  is  sulSiciently  rich  in  tin  *  4t  *  openings  are 

still  made  by  wood-firing ;  %  it  4t  the  capacity  of  one  of  these  (the  Christopher) 

is  equal  to  that  of  a  cathedral ;  but  it  is  apprehended  that  [disregard  of  the 

ordinary  precautions]  will  at  no  distant  period  cause  a  recurrence  of  the  former 

catastrophe.    The  rock  itself  is  a  variety  of  porphyry,  the  mass  being  a  mixture 

zzzz 
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A  similar — but  a  smaller — taorA  occurs  about  tf : 
furlongs  S.S.W.  of  the  Cheese-wring.* 

The  granite  of  this  district  is  largely  quarried;  soci 
ten  thousand  tons  a  yearf  being  now  taken  by  railvay 
from  the  Cheese- wring  to  Looe  for  exportation. 


of  ehlorito  earth  and  elaj,  in  which  the  graini  of  felspar  and  qumrU  axeMsieef 
pereeptihle."— Hawxhis,  Cornwall  Qtol.  Tnifu.,  ii.  pp.  39 — 42. 

The  luhsidenee  which  took  place  at  Dokoath,  in  1828,  affected,  perbtr*,  i 
larger  lectional  area  than  that  at  Fahlun;  hut  it  neiclier  extended  hitm^ 
lod^t  nor  reached  the  aurface  ( Report  on  the  Geology  of  (Cornwall,  &e.,  K^ 
PL  VIIL  JX^J.  The  moTement— which  continued  for  aeyreral  weeto,— «** 
slow  that  workmen  who,  at  its  commencement,  were  employed  in  deep  E.  T**^ 
galleries— by  climbing  uncrnshed  portions  of  the  ladders  in  some  pUeestCi 
waiting  opportunity  and  creeping  through  crevices  between  xnoring  roeb  ^^ 
where — reached  the  surface  at  the  W.  part  of  the  mine  in  safety.  "^ 
Taouities  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  the  vein-stuff  [having]  been  SUed^f^ 
much  as  circumstances  permitted,  «  «  4^  the  general  fall  did  not  exceed  a 
Inches ;  but  large  masses  of  rock  were  detached  from  their  places,  sad  ^' 
mpted  the  working  of  the  pumps  "  (Aibt,  PMl,  Tram.,  cxxrr.  (1856)  p.2»^ 
During  the  settlement  great  quantities  of  ancient  rubbish  were  taken  from  ^ 
surface  in  order  to  fill  the  openings  underground ;  and,  after  it  had  oeaaea,  v^ 
thousand  loads  of  timber  were  used  for  keeping  open  the  requisite  coniins^ 
cations ;  in  some  cases,  however,  it  was  deemed  unsafe  to  attempt  propping 
overhanging  sides  of  the  larger  cavities,  until  inaccessible  and  dangerous  en? 
had  been  brought  down  by  caunon-shot. 

•-dirfSjp.  664,  Note  •♦. 

t  "  The  excellent  fine-grained  granite  of  the  Cheesewring  hill  being  reiidei» 
accessible  by  the  Litkeard  and  Caradon  Railway  which  reached  its  base,  t  ecB* 
pany  was  soon  formed  to  work  it,  and  exported  considerable  quantities  *  ^   ' 
The  carriage  of  granite  down  the  railway  in  1864  amounted  to  3,864  too^  «« 
it  is  likely  to  be  greatly  increased." — Allen,  History  of  Lukeard,  p.  402. 

The  Cheese-wriDg  quarry  presents  a  rude  semicircular  section  of  the  hill-"  *» 
some  four  hundred  feet  in  width  by  one  hundred  in  depth.  The  granite  K 
affords— if  inferior  to  any  in  Cornwall,— is  second  only  to  that  of  Carnscw  netf 
Penryn,  in  the  uniformity  of  its  texture  and  hue.  The  rock  forms  beds  ofgr^ 
extent,  but  of  unequal  thickness;  those  of  the  finest  grain  being,  ussv'' 
uppermost  and  thinnest.  Single  explosions  will  sometimes  displace  mf^ 
a  thousand  tons  each ;  but  such  are  divided  into  pieces  of  manageab2e  si<e«  f 
smaller  blasts.  The  blocks  are  cleaved  by  boring,  at  intervals  of  about  thrc« 
inches,  holes  some  three  inches  deep ;— placing  a  pair  of  thin  iron  P>^^ 
(feaihere)  in  each  hole,— and  between  each  pair  a  wedge,  a  very  few  blo^ 
vrith  a  heavy  hammer,  on  each  wedge,  suffice  to  split  the  rock,  tolerably  ■moo"'' 
ly,  in  the  required  direction. 
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(b^  The  slates  consist — as  the  granite  they  adjoin 
also  consists  * — chiefly  of  felspar  and  quartz ;  mixed, 
however,  with  mica  in  some,  and  with  chlorite  in 
other,  places.f  They  vary  from  bluish-black  to  pale- 
blue,  light-green,  greenish-white,  greyish-bufi^,  pinkish- 
grey,  and  brick-red,  in  colour ;  and  from  thick-lamel- 
lar to  fissile  in  structure. 

At  its  contact  with  the  granite,  immediately  N.  of 
Crow's-nest,  the  slate  is  thick-lamellar,  and  of  greenish 
hue. 

At  Bladda  and  Tokenbury  the  slate,  within  short 
distances  of  the  granite,  is  still  of  thick-lamellar 
structure ;  but  its  hues — though  purplish  in  some,  and 
brownish  in  other,  places — are  generally  of  pale  blue. 
In  the  deeper  parts  of  Marke  Valley  the  granite  is 


TJpw«rda  of  one  hundred  men  and  boys  are  employed  on  the  works;  and 
about  ten  thousand  tons  of  granite  are  annually  conyeyed  by  railway  from  the 
quarry  to  Looe,  whence  it  is  exported.  From  Mabe  and  Constantino,  howeveri 
nearly  thirty  thousand  tons  a  year  are  shipped  at  Penryn  and  Port  Navis. 

Wutern  Daify  Mercury  (28th  May,— 2nd  June,  1868 )« 
XV.  No.  2463,  2467.   (Abridged.) 

*  '*  The  granite  and  slate  of  Cornwall,  at  their  junotion,  are  frequently  so 
similar,  both  in  oomposition  and  concretionary  structure,  that  *  •  *  at  a  little 
distance  they  cannot  be  distinguished  from  each  other ;  the  darker  colour  of  the 
slate,  and  its  tendency,  often  slight,  to  break  into  lamine,  are  sometimes  the 
only  differences  to  be  detected  on  a  closer  inspection." 

BoASB,  Primary  QeoJogy,  p.  182. 

t*'The  argillaceous  strata  mainly  consist  of  yellowish-brown  slates,  suffi- 
ciently soft  to  be  wrought  •  «  4k  for  building  purposes.  But  though  this  is 
the  preyailing  characteristic  of  these  slates,  it  is  not  the  only  one,  for  they  are 
found  in  many  places  to  pass  gradually  into  a  greenish-coloured  schist,  apparently 
from  an  admixture  of  chlorite ;  and  then  again  into  grey,  and  light  and  deep 
blue  coloured  schist,  varying  in  degrees  of  hardness  and  cleavage  [but]  these 
exceptional  beds  occur  at  wide  intervals.  *  •  •  Leaving  St.  Cleer  down  on 
the  Bouth-westem  side,  and  following  the  line  of  dip,  the  strata  vary  with  brown 
snd  doll  grey  coloured  beds ;  the  brown  being  the  softer  and  least  fissile  of  the 
two."-.OiLBS,  ComwaU  Oeol  Trans,^  vn,  p.  166. 
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succeeded  by  a  compact,  pearl-white,  febpathic  rod 
and  this  graduates  into  thick-lamellar  slate;  atfintc 
greyish-blue,  but  afterward  of  purple,  hue.*  Noie 
the  surface,  but  further  from  the  gpranite,  greea&« 
tints  prevail  in  the,  rather  fissile,  slate,  but  sometiiB^ 
it  is  mottled  with  buflF  or  reddish-brown ;  at  intemH 
however,  it  is  interlaid  by  beds  of  thicker  structiiK, 
and  in  these  pinkish  flakes  and  dark-green  graoul^ 
are  scattered  through  a  basis  of  pale-g^reen. 

Fragments  of  purplish-red,  reddish-brown,  greenisfi- 
grey,  and  pearl-white  quartzose  slate  thinly  flecia* 
with  mica, — probably  the  refuse  of  ancient  mines- 
are  irregularly  scattered  over  the  N.  slope  of  Caradot^i 
but  the  parent  rock  is  covered  with  earth  and  vegetatioS' 

Dunshy  Wheal  Phcsnix,  near  Shilston's  gate,t  ^ 
been  wrought  in  thick-lamellar,  brick-red  or  p^ 
brown  slate ;  which  is  traversed, — at  about  right-angte 
to  its  planes  of  cleavage, — by  veins  of  disintegrate! 
felspathic  granite. 

The  fissile  reddish-brown  rubbish  brought  to  the 
surface  at  South  Phcsnix  J  is  mixed  with  masses  of  a 


•  Table  XXVL 

t  Webb  &  Oeach,  HUtory  and  ProgrcM  of  Mining  m  the  Cairadon  andlAii^ 
District,  p.  24,  PI  J. 

X  Railways  and  (Mkipi)  waggons,  which  had  been  adapted  to  inclined  shv^ 
at  Wheal  Friendship  near  Tavistock,  early  in  the  present  century  (LbipcbbJ^i 
Bncyclopasdia  Britannica,  Mikimo,  xy.  pp;  225^6.  Moissbnbt,  AnnaUf^ 
Mines,  6me  S6rle,  ii.  pp.  251,— 5,— 7.  Ante,  p.  144,  Note.)  were  adopted  »^ 
South  Phosnix  long  before  they  were  generally  used  in  West  Cornwall. 

In  many  British,  French,  and  Belgian  collieries  the  tram-waggons  are  losd^ 
directly  from  the  seam,  and  run  through  the  galleries  at  once  into  well-secuf^ 
cages,  frames,  or  chairs ;  which  are  worked,  on  guides,  through  the  ^^t 


y'^ 
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pearl-white  felspathic  rock;    compact   when    newly 
broken,   but  developing  a  schistose  structure  on  ex- 
posure.    Narrow  borders  of  reddish  or  brownish  hue 
accompany  numerous  short  joints  in  the  fawn-coloured, 
greenish-grey,  and  pearl-white  slates  of  Wheal  Jenkin. 
And  the  pellicle  of  slate  which  overlies  the  granite  at, 
and  above,  the  Cheesewring  hotel,  is  of  much  the  same 
character. 

The  slate  which  forms  the  (hanging-wall)  upper,  or 
S.  side  of  the  Phcenix  lode,  to  a  depth  of  thirty-six 
fathoms,  consists  mostly  of  quartz  and  mica ;  mingled, 
however,  with  small  proportions  of  felspar,  and,  less 


rates  varying  from  3*1  to  4*8  fathoms  per  $§eond.  The  waggons  are  passed  from 
the  pits'  mouths  to  the  dipdU  on  tram-ways  of  the  same  respective  guages  as 
those  underground ;  a  single  filling  and  emptying  thus  sufficing  for  the  entire 
transit. 

Combes,  rEaytloUaiion  dea  Mines,  in.  pp.  262—8,  PL  XLIV.  Fig.  3—8. 
Alexander,  Enoyckpadia  BrOminiea,  Eighth  Edition,  yii.  p.  126.  Smyth, 
Coal  and  Coal-Mining,  pp.  162—8,  Fig.  26—7. 

At  Balletioidden  in  the  Saint  Just  district,  many  of  the  underground-works 
were  lighted  with  coal-gas,  instead  of  with  candles,  during  several  months  of 
1856—7.    The  gas  was  made  at  the  surface,  and  carried  down  one  of  the  shafts, 
to  (the  one  hundred  and  ten  fathom  levelj  a  depth  of  more  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  fathoms,  through  a  two-inch  wrought-iron  pipe ;  from  which  branches, 
varying  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  were  laid — in 
some  cases  for  at  least  one  hundred  and  seventy  fathoms— along  the  several 
(levtU)  galleries;  and  similar  pipes  extended— occasionally  as  much  as  ten 
fathoms  above  the  leveia — to  the  various  (backs  or  pilchesj  parts  in  progress. 
Flexible  tubes  of  guttapercha  were,  on  occasion,  carried  to  individuals,  but  where 
four  men  worked  together  a  single  jet  of  gas  gave  light  enough  for  them  all. 
*'  In  the  shaft,  levels,  and  pitches  it  answered  [so]  exceedingly  well  as  to  leave 
no  donbt  of  its  serving  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended  "  (^Nicholas 
Trbdimniok,  William  Clembnb,  &  Thomas  T&ahaib,  Captains  of  BaUesteidden, 
Cornish  Telegraph,  20th  May,  1857).   It  was  computed  that  the  works  were  light- 
ed by  gas,  one-third  cheaper  than  by  candles.    Owing  to  personal  interests  and 
prejudices  of  the  workmen,  however,  the  experiment  was  discontinued. 

For  this  statement — compiled  from  official  documents  by  M]i.Hbnby  Thomab, 
Accountant  at  BaHestoidden, — the  writer  is  indebted  to  JoHiT  Jambs,  Esq., 
Alderman  of  Penzance. 
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frequently,  with  8|Hcal8e  of  schorl.  It  is,  mostlj,  d 
rather  coarse  grain,  often  fissile,  and  sometimes  coo- 
torted ;  here  and  there  it  is  mottled  with  crimson  <s 
brick-red ;  but  pink,  buff,  and  light-grej  are  its  pre- 
vailing hues. 

The  fine-grained  and  somewhat  thinly-cleaved  slates 
of  Knowl  and  Newland — though  occasionally  buff- 
coloured — have  often  a  pinkish  tinge. 

At  and  near  the  surface  variegated  pearl-white,  pale- 
blue,  and  reddish-brown  slates  occupy  the  (^Aan^is^ 
wall)  upper,  or  S.,  side  of  the  Sharp  Tar  lode  ;  whilst 
confronting  portions  of  the  (faaUwaU)  N.  side  consi^ 
of  granite ;  but,  between  this  and  the  main  body  of 
granite  beneath,  a  considerable  thickness  of  similar 
slate  is  interposed.* 

(c.)  Whether  the  elvans  which  occur  in  the  granite 
at  West  Caradon  and  South  Caradon  are  mere  isolated 
masses,  or  form  broad  (courses)  bands  of  great  range  ;t 
their  basis  consists  principally  of  translucent  quartz 
and  milk-white  felspar,  with  smaller  quantities  of 
mica  and  schorl ;  in  which  porphyritic  crystals  of  pink- 
ish-buff or  flesh-coloured  felspar,  and  —  occasionally 
truncated  —  twin  crystals  of  quartz;}:  are  frequently 
embedded. 


*  Webb  &  Geach,  Eisiory  and  ProgreB»  of  Mining  in  the  Caradon  and  Lkktard 
Distrietf  p.  67.    Ante,  p.  669. 

t  Webb  &  Geaeb,  Hitiory  and  Proffrtu  of  Mining  in  the  Caradon  and  Litkeard 
Dis^riei,  pp.  83,-6.    AnU,  p.  660—1. 

i  *'  In  elvana  which  traTene  the  granite  felspar  and  mioa  seem  to  be  the  pie- 
Tailing  minerals  *  *  •  whilst  double-pointed  crystals  of  quarts  and  porphj- 
ritie  crystals  of  felspar  abound.'^'-HBirwooD,  Cornwall  Qool,  7Vtiiw,T.p.  162. 
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The  elvan-course  which  leaves  the  granite  N.E.  of 
Trecarne  and  returns  to  it  E.  of  Crow's-nest,  but  takes 
its  course  through  slate  during  the  interval,*!  com- 
prehends, whilst  in  granite,  much  the  same  ingredients 
as  the  elvans  of  West  Caradon  and  South  Caradon^ 
except  that  the  crystals  of  felspar  in  its  fine-grained 
basis  j:  are  mostly  of  milk-white  hue;  in  the  slate, 
however,  it  is  so  disintegrated  that  its  composition  can 
scarcely  be  ascertained. 

The  elvan-course  which  intersects  the  slates  at  Marke 
Valley  and  on  the  N.  flank  of  Caradon,^  is  composed 
of  granular,  yellowish-white  felspar  and  quartz,  thickly 
sprinkled  with  minute  crystals  of  schorl  near  the  sides; 
but  includes  large  crystals  of  felspar — pink  in  some, 
although  milk-white  in  other,  portions — towards  the 
middle.  II 

({/•)  The  hornblendic  formation  extends  from  Saint 
Cleer  E.  to  Trethevy  mine ;  where  beds  of  massive 
greenish-black  hornblende  interlie  thick-lamellar  horn- 
blendic and  felspathic  slates ;  ^  the  joints  of  which  are 
sometimes  filled  with  calcareo-siliceous  matter. 

•  Whitlej,  Geological  Map  of  the  Caradon  Mining  District, 
t  Ante^  p.  661. 

X  "  On  the  south  and  south- western  side  of  the  [granite],  some  beautiful  elrans 
occur.  Near  the  TreTethey  Stone  is  one  of  a  cream  colour  marked  with  light 
red  spots;  some  again  are  variegated  with  black  and  green  spots,  producing  a 
beautiful  effect.  A  little  above  Crow's  Nest  there  is  one  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
more  [uniform]  in  appearance,  not  unlike  common  clay  earthenware." 

OxLBS,  Cornwall  GeoU  TVofw.,  tii.  p.  168. 

{  AnU,  p.  661,  Table  XXVL 

I  Sedgwick,  Cambridge  PhU.  Trant.,  l  p.  129.  Boase,  Cornwall  Geol,  TVoiw., 
IV.  p.  354;  Prinuiry  Geology,  p.  57.  Henwood,  Cornwall  Geol.  Trone,  ▼.  pp. 
61»162;  Jn<0,p.  651. 

1<*  The  hornblende  [of  Saint  Cleer]  •**«*«*««*  is  generally 
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The  Cheesewring  quarries  are  wrought  in  sioesiT: 
dome-shaped  or  slightly  conical*  bodies^  beds,!  ? 
sheets  of  granite ;  which — differing  much  in  thicknes, 
and  declining  6** — 10'*  towards  all  sides  of  the  hill- 
conform,  in  some  measure,  to  its  contour.:}: 

coarse-grained  with  ahining  facets ;  but  as  it  approaolies  its  teiminatiim  ii  >^ 
comes  more  dull  and  fine-grained,  and  passes  into  hornblende-slate,  aecoc3pi^>' 
bj  homstone,  ♦  •  •  Hornstone  and  hornblende-slate  paiwlng  into  day-ili::. 
are  found  throughout  the  whole  line  of  junction,  except  towards  the  noitk-e;;' 
where  I  found  no  hornstone.  In  that  direction,  homblende-slatey  a  ki=i  ~ 
greenstone-slate,  and  clay-slate  abounding  with  particles  of  mica,  Ibrm  tbs  ^- 
necting  chain  of  minerals  from  hornblende  to  granite.  4t  «  «  The  ishcr^ 
which  I  hare  called  hornblende-slate  graduates  imperoeptiblj  into  daj-sl.^ 
*  «  *  :  it  appears  to  be  the  slaty  felspar  rock  of  Jameson,  and  hu  bee 
sometimes  denominated  purple  killas. 

**  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  *  *  *  hornblende  is  also  frequentlj  to  be  k^ 
in  other  parts  of  the  [neighbourhood]  •  «  « ,  near  Trevethy  stone,  hombkiu 
and  hornstone  are  found." — Boobbs,  ComwaU  Oeol,  TVcms,  ii,  pp.  218 — 2^ 

la  some  of  the  bowlders  of  greenstone  on  St.  Cleer  down  *'  the  hombleaisi 
distinctly  crystallised  in  shining  lamins. 

"  The  hornblende-slate  at  Rosecradock,  is  of  a  blue  colour,  and  Tery  £e^ 
grained ;  separates  into  thick  rhomboidal  laminae ;  dips  8.E.,  at  aboat  30^,  i:u 
contains  beds  of  compact  felspar."— Boase,  Ibid,  iv.  pp.  208, — 10. 

An  *'  intermixture  of  ♦  %  •  rocks,  many  of  them  schistose  and  ashy  [chan:- 
terises]  the  argillaceous  slates  and  sandstones  from  St.  Cleer,  Liskeard,  tsL 
Menheniot  by  Saltash,  Plymouth,  Tealmpton  and  Ugborough,  to  Ashburton  12: 
Torbay."— Db  la  Bbchb,  Rqtort  on  the  Otology  of  ComwaU,  Devon,  &c.,  p.  7^. 

"  The  traps  are  4t  ^  %  associated  more  or  less  with  the  slates  throughc^ 
the  series.  Those  crossing  St.  Cleer  down  are  excessively  hard,  and  contais  t 
sufficiently  large  quantity  of  hornblende  to  give  a  highly  glistening  appesxaE€« 
to  the  fracture ;  others  have  an  earthy  appearance,  and  are  so  completely  de- 
composed that  the  mass  can  be  removed  with  a  spade. 

G1LB8,  ComtoaU  Geol,  2Vans.,  vii.  p.  153. 

HoU,  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  xxxv.  p.  421.  Anie,  p.  661. 

•  "  Wherever  an  extensive  surface  of  granite  is  exposed,  its  layers  uniformtj 
exhibit  considerable  curvatures." — Boasb,  Cornwall  OeoL  Trans,,  iv.  p.  366. 

t  '*  In  the  granite  near  Fenryn  *  «  «  the  Bed-way  or  Floor  is  nearly  hori- 
zontal; *  *  *  the  granite  splits  most  easily  on  this  line,  «  «  «  so  that  a 
workman  by  attending  to  this  point,  constantly  gains  more  wages  than  othen 
by  breaking  stones  for  the  roads  by  measure." 

£ny6,  London  ^  Edin.  Phil.  Mag.,  11.  pp.  322—3. 

i  **  Where  the  granite  is  exposed  in  the  Cheesewring  quarries,  the  beds  are 
wrapped  around  the  top  of  the  hill,  like  the  coate  of  an  onion.*' 

Whitley,  Reports  of  the  Royal  InstittUion  of  ComwaU^  zxiix.  p.  31. 
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The  cleavage-planes  of  the  slates  which  skirt  Garadon 
ip —  S.S.E.  near  Crow's-nest,  —  E£.E.  on  Caradon 
>own,  —  S.S.E.  at  Bodmin-land,-*-E.N.E.  in  Marke 
Medley ^ — N.N.W.  from  Phoenix  to  South  Phosnix,  and 
21. — S.E.  towards  the  Cheesewring-hotel. 

(e)    Of  the  principal  joints  in  the  granite,*  N.  of 
CrowVnest,  at  Gonamena,  and  near  the  Cheesewring, 

about  0-36  of  tho  whole  bear 10"— 24°  W.  of  N.— B.  of  at 

{W  W.  of  N.— B.  of  S. 

€  B.-W. 


„    0'28  „  

'  20*»  N.  of  W— 8.  of  B. 


„    0-41 

'28°N.of  B.— 8.of  W. 


« «<  TaUng  the  present  (1839)  magnetio  north  to  be  about  836°  at  the  Land's 
Body  the  [aTerage  of]  the  leadizig  great  cleayage  •  ♦  ♦  differs  from  it  between 
13°  and  14°.  ^t  %  *  The  eross  great  cleavage  is  not  always  snffioiently  weU 
characterised  to  be  noticed}  4^  *  *  it  [howoTer]  yaries  more  considerably  than 
the  north  and  sonth  olesTage.  *  «  41 

«<  Among  the  slates  of  the  granwaoke,  a  direction  of  826°  is  Tery  common, 
m  •  •  ;  on  the  small  scale  pioweyer]  great  divisional  planes  often  cut  others 
at  aoate  angles  for  short  distances,  •  *  «  •  The  crossing  of  divisional  plsnes, 
•o  as  freqoently  to  show  three  series  entting  each  other,  is  not  confined  to  the 
slates  of  the  granwacke,  but  is  frequently  observable  in  the  granites,  the  aren- 
aoeoos  grauwacke,  and  the  carbonaceous  series." — ^Da  La  Bbokb,  Rtpcrt  on  the 

Q0ohgy  of  CormoaU  omd  Dooom^  ftc,  pp.  272,— 8,— 4. 

The  different  directions  and  comparative  frequency  of  Joints  observed  in  the 

granite  and  slate  of  other  western  mining  districts  are—. 

Dinettou.  Onnita.  fllata. 

W.S*N:!:K.«f8.} 0»    OM of  th.  whoto. 


lO 


80* 

80°  W.  of  N.— B.  of  8.  )  ^.^  rt -.« 

80°N.ofW.-^.ofB.J ^^     ^^ 

8(^N.of  W.— 8.  of  B. 

W»~~B« 

W.-B. 

ofW.-l 
30°8.ofW.— N.  of  B. 


w^-if         J ^'^^   ^-1* 


•I 


80°8.ofW.-N.of  B,} ^'^  ^^*           " 

8.ofW.— N.  of  B.  i  ^*-                         *-o 

80'»W.of8^B.of  N,  J "'''  ""           " 

80°W.ofS^B.  of  N. 


8.-N. 


I 0-04     0-08 


•f 


1-  1- 

Hbvwood,  Comwatt  Getd.  TVofM.,  v.  Table  XOIX. 

t  In  1840  the  magnetio  declination  was  25°  W. 

Sabimb,  Phil,  Tram,,  ozxxix.  p.  205,  PI,  XIV, 

5a 


.,     020  ..  ....         j400W.ofN.-E.ofS 

of  W.— S. «  I. 


M    0-20  „  ....         J      _      B-— W. 

of  S.— S.  of  V. 


•  t 
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(f)   In  the  slate  of  Crow's-nest,  Caradon  Dotl 
Marke  Valley^  Caradon  Coombe,  Phoenix,  and  Wkd 

about 0-60  of  the  prineipAl  joinU bear  ....  140_240  W.  of  K. — B. <^  1 

J40O  W 
(20O  N. 

(40«  N. 

Other  joints,  which  have  different  directions,*  are 

shorter  range. 

(e — 1)  The  lodes  range  between  5'  S.  of  E. — X.  of 

W.  and  35'  N.  of  E.— S.  of  W., 

0*08  of  them  bearing  6^  S.  of  E.— N.  of  W.    ~    S.  &  W., 

0-08  „  E.&W.  —    10*»N.ofB S.ofV. 

0-82  „  10*»— 20«  N.  of  B S.efW. 

0-48  „  20»~30o       „         —     „ 

004  „  30«-40«      „         —     „ 

their  mean  direction  being  about  18""  N.  of  E. — S. 

of  W.t 

( — ^2)    Notwithstanding  both  the  bedding  of   the 

Cheesewring  granite  J  and  the  cleavage-planes  of  the 
neighbouring  slates  ^  dip  from  the  central  body  of  the 
great  granite  formation, 


•  Haugbton.  Phil,  TVonff.,  OLiv.  pp.  405—7. 

t  '*  The  general  bearing  of  the  copper  lodes  average*  about  7  degrees  north 
of  west  &  south  of  east  "  [magnetic]. — Wbbb  &  Gbach,  History  and  Progr^i 
of  Mining  in  the  Coradon  and  Liakelard  District,  p.  5. 

The  mean  direction  of  the  lodes  in  the  Helston  district  is  16**  N.  of  E. — 8.  of  W. 

Camborne        „     20**      „       — 
Redruth  „    22®      „       — 


}  Ante,  p.  672. 

Hem 

§  Ibid,  p.  673. 

*» 


St.  Agnes  ,,  22''  „ 

St.  Austell  „  13**  „       ^ 
Callingtwi  & 

Tavistock  „  r  „        -.      „ 

Hbmwood,  Cornwall  GeoU  Trans.,  ▼.  p.  250,  Table  ClIL 
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only    0*04  of  the  lodes  seTerally  described)  ..    ^^^^  ^ 

(in  Tabic XXIII.-XXV1J  ^fJ^         ^  jt,  g,^.^,  ^,. 

whilst  0*96  „  „  „   towards 


meanwhile  the  bedding  of  one  rock  dips  6° — 10°,t  ^^^ 
the  cleavage  of  the  other  12'* — 20°;  J  the  (opposite) 
inclination  of  the  lodes  averaging  69° — 70°.  § 

( — 3)  The  lodes  which  traverse  dissimilar  rocks 
differ — here  as  elsewhere  || — in  width ;  thus — 

those  partially  or  wholly'^ 

few  to  °«ffer^no?rS^r^J  [  "^^'^  *»'»  ^  '""^  to  10  feet  &  average  6-8  feet  in  width , 
results    ) 

whilst  the  to<fe»  peculiar)  ,  ,o  on 

to  the  granite    )         "         *    »»        ^'^  "  '»       ^^  "        »'        ' 

the  mean  width,  throughout  the  district,  being  about    3*2  „  U    ,, 

( — 4)  The  lodes — comprehending  every  ingredient 
of  the  rocks  they  traverse,  although  differently  aggre- 
gated and  in  different  proportions, — consist  chiefly  of 
quartz,  chlorite,  and  felspar;  associated,  at  intervals^ 
with  smaller  proportions  of  mica  and  schorl.  Some- 
times the  three  principal  of  these  constituents,  but 
perhaps  more  frequently  two  of  them  indifferently, 
are  intimately  mixed ;  and,  occasionally,  this  incorpo- 
ration is  veined  or  sprinkled  with  the  same  substances 


•  "  Of  296  examples,  162  [0-55]  dip  towards,  and  111  [0'37]  from  the  nearest 

granite,  whilst  there  are  23  [0*08]  doubtful  cases." 

Hen  WOOD,  ComwcUl  Geol.  Trans.,  y.  p.  245. 
t  Ante,  p.  672. 

J  Tables  XXV,— XXVI. 

^  **  Throughout  Cornwall  and  the  west  of  Devon,  the  mean  dip  of  the  lodes 
may  be  about  70"*  from  the  horizon." 

Hbnwood,  ComuMiU  Geol.  TVotm.  y.  p.  247. 

H  **  On  the  whole  the  lodes  which  occur  in  the  granite  are  smaller  than  those 
in  the  slate."— /&{</,  p.  241. 

^  The  average  width  of  the  lodes  in  the  Saint  Just,  Saint  Ives,  Marazien, 
Gwinear,  Helston,  Camborne,  Redruth,  Saint  Ives,  Saint  Austell,  Callington, 
and  Tavistock  districts  is  about  3*61  feet."— 7^  Table  CL 
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in  diflferent  degrees,  with  either  of  them  aeparately,  or 
—in  the  S.  of  the  district — ^with  floor.* 

As  well  N.  as  S.  of  Cantdon  the  shallower  parts 
of  the  lode$  contain,  at  times,  considerable  quantitia 
of  earthy  brown  iron-ore;  but  it,  and  the  minerals 
which  accompany  it,  are  not  of  precisely  the  same 
character  on  opposite  sides  *  of  the  granite. 

(*— 4^)  Stawes^\  Phcmix^l  South  Phcmix^^  Duni- 
ley  PhisniXf  §  and  Marke  VaUey  || — wrought  in  the 
grauite  or  in  the  slate  adjoining  it, — afford   iron-ore 
of  dark-brown  —  occasionally,  indeed,  of  blackish  — 
hue,  scattered   through  hard,  massive,   though   fre- 
quently cavernous,  quartz,  and  mixed — downward 
especially  —  with  chlorite.^    In  a  matrix    of  this 
character,  these  (N.)  lodes  have — ^perhaps  for  ages** 

*  "  Flaor-ipar,  found  plentifull j  in  most  of  the  Mnthenk  lodes,  has  nerer 
been  seen  at  the  Phonix  Biinee."— Wbbb  ft  Ox^ok,  Eitiory  tmd  Frof^nt^  ^ 
Mming  tpi  the  Caradon  and  Luktatd  DUiHct,  p.  28. 

t  Auf,  pp.  28-^30.    AUen,  Hiftory  of  LUkmrd^  p.  S96. 

X  A$U$,  pp.  667,->69,  TaNe  XXr, 

i  Ihid,  p.  668. 

I  Ihid,  pp.  659,-.67,— 71,  TahU  XXVI. 

%  "  At  the  Stow'i  Mine  Weet^  the  lode  eontained  towards  the  snrfaee  immense 
masses  of  highly  ferrnginous  gossan,  beeoming,  howoTer,  as  it  approached 
Clanaeombe  Mine  [B.],  less  impregnated  with  iron  «  •  «  •  In  depth  the 
matrix  is  generally  composed  of  blue  capel,  carrying  a  leader  of  quarts  and  iron 
«  *  •  .  There  is  a  little  chlorite."— Wub  &  Gsaoh,  Hutory  and  Prognt* 
of  Mining  m  <Aa  Coiradon  and  ZMsard  DiHriet,  p.  80. 

"  A  SeoTan  lode,  is  found  of  hard  compact  crystalline  Stone,  either  of  a  brown 
or  black  hue,  according  to  the  colour  of  the  Tin  with  which  it  is  mixed.  ♦  •  ^ 
Sometimes  the  ScoTan  tin  lies  in  a  less  solid  Lode,  which  is  caTemoos  and  AiU 
of  holes,  thence  called  a  Sucked  Stone  by  the  Tinners." 

Pbtob,  Mineralogia  GormiMsfisit,  p.  90, 

Henwood,  Comwatt  Oeol.  TVons.,  t.  pp.  226—8. 

**  *'  North  PhanU  •  •  *  was  worked  by  the  old  men  about  160  years  ago 
for  tin."— Wbbb  ft  Gbaoh,  Eigtory  and  Frogru$  of  Mining  in  the  Caradon  aad 
Lisksard  Dittrictt  p.  67. 
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yielded  an  abundance  of  tin-ore.*  Softer  and  lighter- 
coloured  varieties  of  iron-ore,  mixed  with  granular 
quartz,  are  impregnated  with  earthy  black  copper-ore, 
the  red  oxide  of  copper,  malachite,  Tamarite,  chryso- 
^  coUa,  vitreous  copper,  and  tile  orcf 

(—4*)  At  Marks  Valley  X  the  lodes — as  they  tra- 
^  verse  the  slate — cease  to  yield  earthy  iron-ore  within 
'.  short  distances  of  the  surface,  and  thenceforth  consist 
of  quartz,  chlorite,  and  felspar,  mixed  in  various  parts 
^ith    different  proportions  of  iron-pyrites,    copper- 
pyrites,  and  tin-ore ;  sparingly,  and  at  wide  intervals, 
sprinkled  with  minute  nests  of  earthy  black  copper- 
ore.    A  mere  congeries  of  small  veins  represents  the 
Sarum  lode  on  the  confines  of  the  efoon-course ;  but 
within  it  they  reunite,  and  the  lode  assumes,  at  least, 
its  previous  width. 


•**Th«  [Scow's]  lode— -backed  up  to  the  rarliue— was  laid  open  bj  the  old 
men  for  abont  a  mile  in  length  in  Uieir  efforts  to  discoTer  and  raise  tin,  Urge 
qnantitios  of  which  they  returned/'— -Wbbb  &  Obaoh,  HiHory  a$ul  Pfogre$$  of 
Mmmff  Ml  the  Caradon  and  Liskeard  Dittriet^  p.  28. 

•<  The  first  [steam]-engine  in  the  Liskeard  district  was  [erected]  at  Stowes; 
bat  the  mine  was  stopped  and  the  materials  were  stolen  about  1826." 

ALLur,  Hittory  of  LUkmtd,  p.  427. 
*'  Abcnt  1886  «  •  «  considerable  quantities  of  low-priced  tin  ore  were  raised 
from  the  Stow's  Mine.  •  •  •  About  [1842]  the  Wheal  Jenkin  lode  afforded, 
aboTe  the  adit,  large  quantities  of  low-priced  tin-stuffl" — ^Wbbb&Osjloh,  BiaUtry 
and  Progrm  of  Mining  in  tho  Caradon  and  LUkoard  Diairietj  pp.  28—68. 

As  late  as  1861  the  remains  of  at  least  a  doien  stamping-mills  were  yet  Tisible 
in  TsrioQs  parts  of  Oaradon-ooombe«  between  Shilston's-gate  and  Marho  Vattojf  ; 
in  1867,  howcTer,  most  of  them  had  disappeared. 

t  into,  Tabln  XXV.,  XXVL 

X  "  Marke  Valley  was  sunk  ♦  «  «  to  the  26  [fathom-level],  and  about  1888 
a  small  quantity  of  copper-ore  was  retumedk"— Wxbb  ft  Giaoh,  Hiitory  and 
Progmt  of  Mining  m  tKe  Caradon  and  LUkeard  DUtriei,  p.  26. 

AUsD,  Hittary  qf  Litkeard^i^.  421.    AnU,  pp.  669,-^7,-71,  TabU  XXVJ. 
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At  PhcBfiix/^ — in  the  granite,— on  the  contrary, 
the  lode  is  still  charged  with  earthy  iron-ore,  as 
well  as  with  native  copper,  earthy  black  copper-ore, 
malachite,  vitreous  copper,  copper-pyrites,  and  tin-ore, 
to  the  very  bottom  of  the  mine. 

(—4*)  The  outcrops  (backs)  of  the  more  numerous, 
but  narrower,  lodes^  opened  in  the  S.  slope   of  the 
granite  at  West  Caradon'f  and  South  CamcUniyX  con- 
sist of   soft,  pale  —  and  occasionally  reddish-brown 
iron-ore,§  granular  and  friable  quartz,  granitic  matter, 
chlorite  in   small  quantities,  and  fluor  at    intervals. 
Where  a  cellular  structure  prevails  nests  of  felspar- 
clay,  earthy  black  copper-ore,  and  malachite  are  not 
uncommon;    elsewhere  the  same  vein-stones   enclose 


•  AnU,  pp.  667,— 69»  TahU  XXV. 

t  Ihid,  pp.  661,-70,-1.  T<Me  XXIJI. 

X  Ibid,  pp.  661,-70,-1,  Table  XXIV. 

§  **  The  discoTerj  of  ffotaan  (or  oxide  of  iron)  very  near  the  sarface,  in  placef 
where  the  ground  waa  broken,  on  and  near  the  Caradon  hill,  prompted  the  driviDg 
of  sever al  levels  into  the  sides  of  this  and  adjacent  elevations.  They  were  re- 
linquished, however,  by  one  party  after  another  without  success." 

Allsn,  BiHory  of  Liakeard^  p-  396. 

Phillips  (W.),  Oeol  Trans.,  ii.  pp.  117,-26.    Came,  ComwaU  Geol.  Tran»., 

II.  p.  122.    Fox,  Reports  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society^  it.  p.  S5. 

Ansted,  Qttarterly  Journal  of  the  Geol.  Society^  xii.  p.  149 ;  xiii.  pp.  245,— 
49,-51. 

"  The  Tender  Red  Gossan  is  very  much  inclined  to  produce  Copper-ore,  especi- 
ally if  the  Gossan  be  spungy,  cellular,  and  of  a  Tery  red  colour,  like  to  a  well- 
burnt  brick.  When  it  is  thus,  and  spotted,  or  tinctured  with  green  Copper-ore» 
like  pieces  of  Yerdigrease,  it  does  not  often  deceive  the  proprietors.  So,  like- 
wise, Stones  of  blue  or  black  Copper-ore,  or  of  yellow  ore  having  a  black  or 
purple  outside,  are  very  hopeful  to  follow  when  mixed  with  this  Gossan." 

Pbtcb,  Mineralogia  Comubienais,  p.  B8. 

"  The  lodea  which  yield  copper-ore  in  granite  almost  always  contain  gossan 
near  the  surface,  and  it  usually  continues  to  somewhat  greater  depths  than  it 
does  in  slate.**— Hbnwood,  Comtoall  Geol,  Trans,  t.  p.  227. 
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also  small  shapeless  hunches  of  vitreous  copper,  copper- 
pyrites,*  iron-pyrites,  and  mispickel;  and  masses  of 
native  metal,  encrusted  with  crystals  of  ruby-copper, 
and  invested  with  earthy  black  copper-ore,  are  of 
casual,  but  less  frequent,  occurrence. 

(—4*)  In  the  deeper  parts  of  both  mines  quartz, 
felspar,  chlorite,  and  occasional  masses  of  granite,  are 
still  the  chief  ingredients ;  but  earthy  brown  iron-ore 
— although  yet  observable  here  and  there — is  less  plen- 
tiful than  it  had  previously  been,  whilst  fluor — on  the 
contrary— is  much  more  abundant.  The  proportions 
of  vitreous  copper,  earthy  black  copper-ore,  and 
malachite  decline  at  the  same  time ;  and  ruby  copper 
as  well  as  the  native  metal — still  dwindling  as  the 
depths  increase — ^at  length  disappear;  in  copper- 
pyrites,  however, — ^as  in  fluor — the  deepest  parts  of 
the  lodes  are  the  richest.  Whether  at  soialler  or 
greater  depths  these  (S.)  hdes  give  little  or  no  tin-ore. 

It    appears,    therefore,   that   the  hdes  of   Stowes, 
PhosniXf  South  Phoenix,  Dunsley  Phoenix,  and  Marie 


* "  Dark  grey  crystals  of  copper-glance  are  often  deposited  on  low  six-sided 
prisms,  which,  in  respect  to  form  entirely  agree  with  that  species.  Their  surface, 
howeyer,  is  never  perfectly  smooth.  On  breaking  them  they  do  not  present  a 
uniform  appearance ;  generally  the  portions  nearest  the  surface  consist  of  the 
reddish  metallic  substance  of  variegated  copper,  whilst  the  rest  possess  the  grey 
colour  and  conchoidal  fracture  of  copper-glance.  *  •  4fc  On  breaking  the  six- 
sided  prisms  here  alluded  to,  I  found  a  stratum  of  copper  pyrites  contiguous  to 
the  surface,  whilst  the  rest  consisted  of  variegated  copper.  •  «  «  The  speci- 
men [was]  covered  with  black  pulverulent  oxide,  but  the  surface  of  another  was 
perfectly  bright.  •  •  •  These  changes  can  be  explained  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  copper  contained  in  the  original  species  has  be«&  replaced  by  iron,  in  a 
imaller  quantity  however,  as  every  particle  of  iron  required  twice  the  quantity  of 
stilphur  to  be  converted  into  protosulphuret  in  the  variegated  copper,  and  four 
times  the  quantity  for  that  portion  of  it  in  the  state  of  copper  pyrites." 

H^iDiNOBBy  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  yii.  pp.  131—2.  (Abridged.) 
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Valley  (N.  of  the  Caradon  granite*)  have  afforded-— 
beside  copper  and  several  of  its  ores, — ^large  quantities 
of  tin*ore,*  but  contain  no  fluor :  f  whilst  the  lodes 
of  Weit  Caradon  X  and  South  Caradon  §  (S.  of  the 
Caradon  granite)  have  yielded  copper,  copper-ore^  and 
fluor  in  very  great  abundance;  ||  but,  notwithstand- 
ing the  immediate  vicinity  of  stanniferous  g^ranite  at 
Oonamina  ^ — they  give  little  or  no  tin-ore.** 

( — 6)  The  joints  of  one  well-developed  series  ft 
have  the  same  directions  as  many  of  the  lodee^:^:^  ^^^ 
often  traverse  them  lengthwise;  not  uncommonly^ 
indeed,  the  same  lode  is  thus  divided,  by  several  such 
undulating  joints  into  several  subordinate  veins,  comiSf 
or  slices,  of  unequal  thickness.  §^     This  structure, 

•  Ani$,  p.  670. 

DiMria^  p.  Mm    AMU^  p.  670,  Note  • ;  pp.  676—7. 
t  am;  p.  678»  Note  t . 

fiMi;Noto}. 

|iMd;pp.678~9. 

%  lUd,  pp.  664—6. 

•«  **  Aind  tons  let  imM  stanniAree  oonnui  eont  eanet^risii  per  U  pr6eeiioe  de 
flaor :  le  proportion  de  eette  sabetenoe  est  louTent  considenbley  te  on  le  eo>B- 
pare,  non  eu  Tolume  total  de  I'amaa,  mais  &  U  quantity  d'^tain  qui  ae  trouTe 
dani  oei  gltea."— DAirB&fta,  AwmUi  4m  Jfmee,  8me  S^e«  xx.  p.  101 ;  Tfnd, 
4me  S^rie,  xti.  pp.  180— 7. 

tt  AffCe^p.  678. 

U  lUd,  p.  674. 

{{ Prjroe,  jrtfMnrioyta  ComMmtU,  p.  95.  Werner,  JTeie  Tkto^  ^  ^ 
JbrMofibfi  of  FetM,  pp.  88,-7.  Phillips,  (W.)  OM.  TVonm.,  n,  p.  188* 
Thomas,  BapoH  on  %ht  Uviwng  DisiHet/rom  Chamoater  to  Cambome,  pp.  10" 
20.  Came,  CDmioal/ Geo?.  DtNW.,  XT.  p.  120.  Fox,  RipoHqfih^SofalOam-' 
waU  Poi^tdohnie  Soctsty,  it.  pp.  85,-9.  De  la  Beche,  BepoHonHU  Ooob^^ 
CcvwoaU  and  Ihoom,  Ae.,  pp.  889—45.  Henwood,  ComwoU  Oook  Ihmt.,  ▼' 
p.  282 ;  AnU,  pp.  418,-88,  648. 
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seldom  extends  beyond  limited  portions  of 
tie  lodes;  for — as  in  the  rocks — after  comparatively 
.liort  ranges,  the  joints  gradually  disappear.  Some- 
:iine8  each  subordinate  or  constituent  vein  is  character- 
\zed  by  certain  peculiarities  of  composition  or  arrange- 
'ment ;  still,  every  lode  has — so  to  speak — a  distinctive 
physiognomy  of  its  own.* 

'  Many — ^but  especially  the  shallower  and  the  poorerf 
'  — ^parts  of  most  lodes  abound  in  (vughs)  cavities  lined 
^  iTvith  crystals  of  quartz,  which  are  often  encrusted  with 
'  ruby  copper  and  virgin  metal,  where  the  Country  is 
'  granitic;  but  more  frequently  with  iron-pyrites  and 
'  copper- pyrites  when  it  is  of  schistose  structure. 
■       (y — 1)   The  cross-courses — maintaining  much  the 

same  direction  as  one  well-pronounced  series  of  joints;}: 

—range  from  6"  E.  of  N,— W.  of  S.  to  24"  W.  of  N. 

~E.  of  S.;  and,  on  an  average,  bear  13**  W.  of  N. — 

E.  of  S.§ 

*  Henwood,  ComiodU  OeoL  Trans.,  t.  pp.  208 ;  Ante,  p.  89. 

t  Henwood,  Edin,  New  Phil.  Journal,  xxii.  pp.  167,-271 ,  Annah  of  Elec* 
trieity,  i.  p.  125;  Annalet  dee  Mines,  xi.  p.  587;  Cornwall  QeoL  JVant,,  t.  p. 
195. 

X  Ante,  p.  673. 

*^«f  Thr^lii^*^^^  \  >°  t^>«  Saint  Just  district  is  20<'  N.  of  E.-8.  of  W., 
01  tne  croeS'vetnt  }  ' 


„  „     Saint  Ives  „         38°  8.  of  E.— N.  of  W., 

„  „    Marazion  „        41°  S^of  E.— N^of  W., 

»» 

If  »» 

fi 

ft  II 

11 

ti 


„     Gwinear  „  43°  W.  of  N.— E.  of  S., 

Hchton  „  21°  8.  of  B.— N.  of  W., 

„    Camborne  „  34°  W.  of  N.— E.  of  8., 

Redruth  „  36°  8.  of  E.— N.  of  W., 

„     Saint  Agnes       „  39°  W.  of  N.— E.  of  S., 

„     Saint  Austell      „  21°  8.  of  E.— N.  of  W., 

"    ^Sock*  I    "  43°  8.  of  E.-N.  of  W., 

the  average  of  the  whole  being 38°  8.  of  E.^N.  of  W. 

Hbnwood,  Cornwall  Oeol,  Trant.,  ▼.  p.  279. 

5b 
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( — ^2)  The  cross'caursei — more  highly  inclined  thaa 
the  lodes^^  dip,  on  an  average,  just  80^  from  the  hori- 
zon ;  and — like  the  lodes  on  both  sides  'X — underlie 
towards  the  great  body  of  granite,  j: 

( — 3)  The  cross-bourses^  which  are  rather  broader 
than  the  lodes^^ — as  well  in  this  neighbourhood  as  in 
other  mining  districts  of  the  W.|| — vary  from  24  feet 
to  0*6  foot,  and  average  4*6  feet  in  width. 

( — 4)  The  cro5«-cotir«e5-partaking,  in  some  measure, 
the  nature  of  the  formations  they  traverse— consist  o( 
granitic  matter  when  in  granite,^  and  of  elvan  when 
in  elvan  ;  but — differing  in  this  respect  from  the  lodes^ 
which  contain  larger  proportions  of  quartz** — they 
are  usually  more  felspathic  than  the  (Country)  rocks- 
Moreover,  in  the  positions  of  the  crystals  of  felspar 
they  include,  there  seems  an  occasional  approach  to 


*'*To  whateTer  point  the  erou-eounet  maj  incline  the  amount  of  their  io' 
elination  ii,  on  the  whole,  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  lodes,  and,  on 
an  aTerage,  is  probably  little,  if  at  all  less,  than  80*," 

Hbnwood,  ComwaU  Q0OL  Thnw.y  Y.  p.  277. 

AtU$^  pp.  408,  526^7. 

t  Ibid,  p.  675. 

J  « In  166  examples,  76  (0-46)  dip  towards,  I  .     ,^-„,.. 

61  (0-87)   „  from,       JtMRwoite, 

and  there  are    29  (0*17)  donbtfol  eases." 

Hbmwood,  ComwaU  Oeoi.  TWmu.  t.  p.  277. 
{  Ante,  p.  676. 

(In  the  districts  of  Saint  Just,  Saint  Itos,  Marasion,  Qwinear,  Helston, 
Camborne,  Redruth,  Saint  Agnes,  Saint  Austell,  Callington  and  Tayiatock  the 
croee-eaunei  range  from  0*8  foot  to  19  feet,  and  average  4*03  feet  in  width. 

Hbnwood,  ComwaU  Geol,  2Vafi«.,  y.  Table  ClV. 

"%  *'  In  the  granitic  tracts  many  of  the  eroee-veiiu  consist  almost  entirely  of 
granitic  matter ;  this  is  commonly  in  a  state  of  disintegration,  and  often  con- 
tains much  more  felspar,  and  occasionally  more  mica  aisO|  than  the  contiguoos 
recks."— /6u/,  p.  262. 

••  Ante,  p.  676. 
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uniformity.*  They — like  the  forfe*— occasionally  en- 
close masses  (horses)  of  the  rocks. 

( — 5)  Every  cross-course  is  traversed  by  numerous 
longitudinal  joints^f  of  which  the  flexures  and  con- 
sequent intersections  divide  it  into  lenticular  masses 
and  subordinate  veins  of  unequal  widths,  j:  Such 
joints  mostly  present  glossy  faces  of  clay ;  which,  even 
within  short  distances,  are  often  marked  with  uncon- 
formable striae,  and  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  self- 
same masses  and  veins  are,  sometimes,  thus  scored  in 
contrary  directions.^ 

In  all  parts  of  this  district  the  cross-courses  have  a 
W,,||  and  the  lodes — with  but  one  exception — a  N.,^ 
dip. 

All  (displacements)  heaves,  at  the  intersections  of  the  lodes  by 

the  first**  and  third tt  cross-courses^ 

(counting  from  the  W.),  are — save  (towards  the  (B.)  right-hand ;|^ 

in  a  single  instance    ••... j 

*  Henwood,  ComwaU  Geol,  Trans,,  y.  p.  262. 

t  AnUy  p.  680. 

)  **  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  structure  of  cross-veins  is  the 
preyalence  of  joints ;  varying,  however,  in  direction  and  dip,  but  preserying 
eertain  limits  \  so  that,  whilst  they  intersect  each  other,  their  curvatures  seem 
projected  on  tiie  same  lines,  which  are  in  fact  the  directions  of  the  cross-veins^* 

Hbnwood,  ComvHiU  Geol,  Trans,,  Y.  p.  26Q. 
AntCtpp.  13,  Fiff,2i  643. 

{  *'  On  the  eastern  side  of  Tregoning-hill  the  faces  of  the  joints  in  the  granita 
are  irregularly  striated,  like  those  of  slickensides  on  the  ioalls  of  many  lodes" 

Hen  WOOD,  ComwaU  Geol,  Trans,,  Y,  pp.  53, 172,-81^2. 

Ante,  pp.  13, 469,  662—3,  664,-64. 

I  Ibid,  p.  682. 

ir  Ibid,  p.  676. 

•*  The  cross-course  in  West  Caradon,  Table  XXIII, 

tt  The  Liale  W,  cross-course  in  South  Caradon,  Table  XXIV. 

Xi  Pryce,  Mineraloffia  Comubiensis,  pp.  98—9.  Thomas,  Survey  of  the  Mining. 
District  between  Chasiwater  and  Camborne,  p.  22«    Ante,  p.  188,  Note  f. 
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those  at  intersections  by 

the  Mcond*  «nd  fourth,  t  are— on  i    ^^^^rf^  the  (L.)  b*-^ 
the  contrary — always 1 

etery  (diiplacement)  Amm,  however,  is  •«  «dt  of  tb  - 

But  intersections  are  not  in   all  cases  accomp£^ 
by  (displacements)  heaves^  for  in  33  instances 

8  (or  0*11  of  them)  the  ero$9'COur»e9  aimply  cut  tb rough,  l^^^^p^^iria 

without)        ^ 

14  (  „  0'41        „      )  the  heate9  were  towards  the  CRJ  right-hand;  j  «^ 

16  ( „  0-48        M      )  «  "  ^^^  *«**-     "    •*  ^  . 

The  average  extent  of  the  hine9  is about  IH« 

„  those  towards  the  (R.)  risht-hand  are     „    ^^''' 

The  cro«-cottr«e«— as  already  mentioned — 


u 


*  The  GfOt  erott^ecurw  in  SatiM  CorocioA,  Table  XXIV, 
t  The  Middle  erou^oune  »>        >         m 

{  ilnetf,  p.  683,  Note  U  • 

§  The  following  columns  show  the  rcsulU  of  the  intersecUons  w 
0rtMf*oo«rMt  in  the  W.  districts  generally : — 


XstalUlBroni  chsncter 
of  lodtt* 


Copper  hdea    .... 

Xocfef  yielding  both 

copper  k,  tin  ores   . . 

Tin  lodes 

Means •• 


Simple 
intenecUoDS 


0-177 
0-372 

0180 
0-227 


Bight-hand 

(B.) 


Left-hand     J     ^'*"!ft  xImsHv^ 
(L.)  Jangle(Q.A.)l«^^ 


0-524 
0-440 

0-560 
0-511 


0-298 
0  186 

0-260 
0-262 


Henvood,  Comwatt  Geol.  Trana,  v.  pp.  286—7;  J/^^PP 


,.i^ 


g  In  the  other  W.  districU 

the  mean  distance  of  the  heaves  of  all  the  lodes  is 

towards  the  right-hand 
left-     „ 
greater  angle 
smaller    „ 


9 


If 


ft 


,.  16'4**' 
[.  18'  - ' 

',.  17*1 '■ 


MP- 
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feet  feet 

*int*ln.on,tl..whole,.«e«.wiathof  ^Vt^^o^I.l^'l^ew^l   ^^OitJ 

ose  of  them,  however, 
wliich  exceed  the  mean, 

reserve  (amongst  themselves)    „        10*6,  %  „  20*1 ;  { 

liilst  such  as  fall  short 
of  the  mean, 

aeasure  ^tn^tfTM^ ..  ••  „  2*7, t  m  10*1.  J 


The  widths  of  the  cross-courses^  and  the  extent  of 
the  heaves  which  attend  them,  at  different  depths,^  are 
shown  in  the  following  columns; — 


Septht. 
fms. 

CroitKOurttt, 
Widths,— feet. 

Extent,— feet. 

Surface  to    80 

80     „  100 

5-4 
41 

13-8 
120 

{g — 1)  The  Great  Spar-course  which,  in  South 
Caradon,  bears  20°— 24°  W.  of  N.— E,  of  S.,  is  nearly 
perpendicular,  measures  between  two  and  three  feet  in 
width,  and  consists  of  quartz  mixed,  occasionally,  with 
earthy  red  iron-ore,  intersects,  but  does  not  (displace) 
heave  the  Or  eat  cross-course.  || 


•  Ante,  p.  682. 

t  Ibid,  p.  684. 

X  The  average  distance  of  the  heaves  hy  croee^veina 

less  than  1  foot  wide,  is 12*5  feet ; 

more  than  1  foot  wide,  „    23*0  „     . 

Hbnwood,  Comtoall  GeoU  Trane.,  v.  p.  298. 

§  Throughout  the  other  W.  districts 

the  mean  diitance  of  the  A^avM  of  iiodes  is 16*4  feet; 

at  less  than  100  fathoms  deep  they  are  Amivaj 15*8    „   i 

„more  „   100  fathoms    „  „  17*2    „   • 

The  mean  breadth  of  the  croes-veine  at  less  than  100  fathoms  deep  is    3*9     „  ; 
„  I,  more  than  100    „  „         4*4    „   . 

Ibid,  p.  306. 

I  "  At  PoUadras  Dcwna  the  eastern  (vein  of  clay )^iican  intersects  the  quarts- 
CM  croM-eoMrM,  but  ocetsioni  no  (displaoement)  hiave,** 

Ibid,  p.  295,  TabU  XLV. 
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No  slide  has  been  observed  in  the  district* 
Notwithstanding  the  extent  of  early  tin-miningf  in 
the  district, — that  the  springs  which  have  supplied 
water  for  household  use  now  yield  considerable  pre- 
cipitates of  copper,:]: — and  that  copper-mines  had  been 
so  Iong,§  so  largely,  and  so  profitably  wrought,  as 


*'*The  MKdea,  hitherto  obserTcd  •  •  «  iotenect  only  the  schistose  rocks 

and  the  elvans,  and  other  veins  traversing  them ;  vrhilst  there  is  not  a  single 

well-marked  instance  of  a  Biide  in  the  granite,  or  the  massive  rocks  of  the  slate 

fonnation,  yet  known  in  any  part  of  CornwalL" 

Hbnwood,  Cornwall  OeoL  Dxuu.,  t.  p.  282. 
t  Ante,  pp.  676—7. 


{ '*  The  water  which  now  gives  a  remunerative  precipitate  of  copper, 
formerly  drank  by  the  people  of  Crow's-nest.  %  %  %  .    The  iron-work  of  the 
pomp  which  supplies  my  house,  is  covered  with  precipitated  copper." 

JoHK  Tati.0B|  Esa.,  Purser  of  Craddoek  Moar^  MSS.    Ante^  pp.  ^^85,^92^ 

■ 

{ The  following  statements,  of  writers  on  early  copper-mining  in  Cotmwan, 
can  scarcely  be  read  without  interest. 

(1)  "  Copper  is  found  in  sundrie  places,  but  with  what  gaine  to  the  seareheim, 
I  have  not  been  curious  to  enquire,  nor  they  hastie  to  reueaie.  For  at  one  Mine 
(of  which  I  tooke  view)  the  Owre  was  shipped  to  bee  refined  in  Wales,  either  to 
saue  cost  in  the  fewell,  or  to  conceale  the  profit." 

Carbw,  Sorveif  of  ComwaU  (1602),  p..  6. 

(2)  In  £ea  "  the  waste  land  of  [Blanchland]  is  not  only  abounding  in  tin  and 
tin  mines,  but  for  about  twenty  years  last  past  hath  yielded  its  owner  about 
twenty  thousand  pounds  out  of  its  copper  mines,  though  the  %  %  4t  land  in 
which  it  is  found,  is  in  many  places  scarce  worth  eighteenpence  per  acre." 

Hals,  Parochiai  History  of  ComvoaU  (1685—1736,  Edited  by 
DaVIES  OlLBEBT,  D.C.L.,  P.R.i>.),  II.  p.  300. 

(3)  "  Within  these  sixty  years.  Copper  has  turned  to  very  great  account  in 
this  county ;  and  there  have  been  very  great  discoveries  made  therein,  both  in 
the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  it,  which  have  produced  most  of  the  varieties 
of  ore  found  in  Sweden,  Germany,  Hungary,  and  elsewhere :  such  as  Tellow 
(which  is  the  most  plentiful  and  common  of  any).  Green,  Blue,  Black,  Ash- 
colour,  and  Solid  ore.  4r  4b  •  This  variety  of  ores,  and  great  increase  of  the 
mines,  has  occasioned  the  setting  up  of  six  several  companies  for  buying  of  the 
ore."»ToKKiN,  Parochial  History  (1702—33).  Cabbw,  Survey  of  Conwall, 
Edited  by  Lobd  Db  Dvmstamyillb,  p.  21. 

( — a)  **  In  [Kea]  parish  lies  the  extensive  manor  of  [Blanchand]  *  m  % 
which  within  these  fifty  years  brought  [the  family  of  Boscawen]  more  money  for 
copper  than  almost  all  the  other  mines  in  the  county  together,  if  the  last  fifty 
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well  on  both  sides  of  the  Tamar,  as  in  many  parts 


years  are  excepted,  daring  which  time  great  diseoTeriea  have  been  made  in 
Tarions  other  places." 

Tonkin,  Parochial  HUtory  (1702^33,  Edited  by  Datxbs  Oilbsbt, 
D.C.L.,  P.E.S.),  II.  p.  302. 

(4>  '*  Being  sollicited,  about  twenty  years  since,  to  make  a  collection  of  Cornish 
fossils,  for  Dr.BoerhsTe,  Dr.  J.F.  OronoTiu8,Dr.  Linnens,  and  the  late  Dr.  Isaack 
Lawson,  then  at  Leyden,  and  finding  the  natural  products  of  this  County  much 
commended ;  and  being  also  frequently  employed  afterwards  in  the  same  office, 
I  became  more  and  more  fond  of  collecting,  till  my  specimens  tempted  me  more 
narrowly  to  inspect  and  describe  them.  %  ii  % 

*'That  ore  [of  copper]  which  is  most  common  is  of  a  yellow  brass-colour ; 
%  m  %  and,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  barren  stone  intermixed,  sells 
from  five  to  fifteen  pounds  per  ton  %  %  %  , 

'*  Of  the  green  coppers,  some  are  as  light  as  a  feather,  being  mere  cerugo,  or 
yerdigris,  some  more  solid  and  stony  *  •  •  .  There  is  also  a  fiaky  kind  of 
close  contexture,  sometimes  cohering  in  tubes  as  it  drops  %  %  4t  » 

*'  I  have  likewise  a  blue  earth  of  an  extremely  fine  and  small  grit  «  *  *  • 
"  The  grey  ore  is  often  prettily  spotted  with  yellow  and  purple,  but  the  more 
of  this  mixture  the  less  is  its  value.    When  it  is  of  an  uniform  lead  colour 
throughout  it  is  richest,  and  contains  a  great  deal  more  metal  than  the  yellow  or 
green,  being  worth  between  fifty  and  sixty  pounds  per  ton. 

«  Copper  appears  sometimes  as  a  blue-black  earth  St  *  * . 

"  The  red-ore  mixed  with  glassy  speckles  (the  crystallized  salts  of  this  metal) 
is  called  the  fire-ore  «  4k  4k . 

'*  The  most  perfect  copper,  Arom  which  the  before-mentioned  are  only  so  many 
inferiour  and  different  removes,  is  the  Malleable  (from  its  purity  called  in  Corn- 
wall the  Virgin-ore)  which,  in  small  quantities  at  least,  is  found  in  all  the  most 
considerable  copper-mines. 

A  "  hopefbl  discovery  "  in  the  Pool-mine  was  at  twelve  fathoms  f^om  the  sur- 
face near  the  " blackr<ire shaft*' 

*<  About  sixty  years  since,  aome  gentlemen  of  Bristol  made  It  their  business 
to  inspect  our  mines  more  narrowly,  and  bought  the  copper  raised  at  N'unn-vian 
in  Piranuthno,  and  at  Mr.  Ustick's  works  in  St  Just  for  two  pounds  and  ten 
shillings  per  ton,  and  scarce  ever  more  than  four  pounds  per  ton.  It  must  be 
observed  that  the  yellow  ore,  which  now  sells  for  between  ten  and  twenty  pounds 
per  ton,  was  at  this  time  called  poder  (that  is,  dust)  and  thrown  away  as  mundic 
[Their]  gains  *  *  •  encouraged  other  gentlemen,  about  forty  years  since,  not 
only  to  buy  copper  at  a  low  rate,  but  to  engage  as  adventurers  in  some  old  mines; 
and  at  this  time  Mr.  John  Costar,  a  gentleman  well  skilled  in  metals,  and  par- 
tienlarly  knowing  in  mechanics  and  hydraulics,  undertook  *  4lk  4k  to  drain  some 
considerable  mines :  he  taught  the  people  of  Cornwall  also  a  better  way  of  assay- 
ing and  dressing  the  ore.  Here  we  may  date  the  advance  of  the  price  of  copper 
and  improvement  of  copper-mines  •  •  •  • 
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of  Western  Cornwall;    it  was   not  until  1835-45. 


"Tb«  first  tnd  grMtctt  eopp«r-iniaet  which  !&«▼«  timed  ont  eouidentt 
profits  witbin  these  forty  yesrs,  are — Chsce-watery  in  the  pexiih  of  Kfi«P 
North  Dowu.  in  Beddmth;  Huel-rds,  in  St.  Affne«  s  Daleooth,  BidWs-gv^ 
Entral,  Longelose,  Roskser,  and  Huel-kitty,  in  Camborne;  HiielFortB:^^ 
Lndgrsn;  the  Pool,  in  Dlogsn ;  Metal-works  [United  Mines]  mod  Trcjsn&i: 
Gwenap;  Binner  Downs  and  Clowance  Downs,  in  Crowan;  Hoel-eoekas 
Bosmoran,  in  St.  Just;  and  Herland  mine  in  Gwinear.  Bat  the  grctttftot 
most  sodden  gain  «  «  •  was  that  of  Huel-Tirgin,  in  Owenap«  in  Jnlf  ^ 
August,  1757.  In  the  first  fortnight's  working,  it  threw  ap  copper  sold  for^ 
thousand  seTen  hundred  pounds;  in  the  next  three  weeks  and  two  daySjSiBss 
oopper  as  sold  for  nine  thousand  six  hundred  pounds :  to  raise  the  first-mcsti^ 
quantity,  it  cost  the  adventurers  no  more  than  one  hundred  pounds  p«*  ^ 
four  pence  farthing  in  the  Pound] ;  to  raise  the  second,  a  trifle  more  in  pt9?°^ 
tion  to  the  quantity  *  •  *  .  The  Lords  dues  are  g^enerallj  one-fifib  pv^^ 
the  whole  produce  clear  of  all  expence,  never  less  than  one-eig'b  tli  clear  «  t  * 
B0RLA.8B,  Nahural  Hittory  of  Comwail,  pp.  168 — 9,  197 — 8, 20M. 
PI.  XVIIL,  Fig.  1. 

(*o)  ''About  [1760]  one  Mr.  Swaine  builta  ftimace  or  two  [near]  Oap^ 
Copper  works  in  Camborne  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  Chnrehtown  hv^ 
to  run  the  poorest  oopper  ore  (yalue  5  shillings  pr  ton)  into  a  lZegulns>  v^  \ 
at  nothing  farther :  for  this  purpose  he  brought  all  his  Pitooal  on  borsebackft^ 
Heyl  cellars  near  seven  miles  off  •  •  •  .    This  humble  pl^^  fwssjpa^  | 
with  success  for  some  years." 

Bo&LASS,  Natural  HtMtory  of  Comvall  (Emendations  and  additiooi  l7<^  , 
Author,  in  preparation  for  a  Second  Edition.    From  a  copy  in  the  possesai»'|- 
Frederiek  Martin  Williams,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.G.S.,  of  Ooonrrea).     Jmmuilof^ 
Royal  InHihUion  of  Cornwall,  i.  (1865),  Supplement,  p.  32.  I 

(5)  **  Though  the  richness  of  our  Copper  works  is  not  a  late  discovery,  J^^ 
is  not  a  hundred  years  that  the  knowledge  of  working  them  to  good  eifcct  vo 
been  understood  •  •  «  . 

«  Native  copper  is  frequently  found  in  our  mines,  near  the  anrface,  or  ^^ 
monly  but  a  few  fathoms  deep  •  •  e  . 

"  Wherever  Copper  is  found,  there  is  always  green  or  blue  Vitriol  ♦  •  •  • 

<*The  SUlactitical,  is  generally  of  a  brassy  colour;  and  so  is  the  blis^^ 
buttony  Ore  •  •  •  .    Filagree,  Laced,  Machaoada  Copper,  is  the  precipit*^^ 
of  Copper  on  the  lamine  of  Gossan  «  •  •  . 

**  Green  Copper  Ore  is  very  rare  in  Cornwall.    Blue  Copper  is  seldom  "^ 
with. 

"  Gray  Copper  Ore  is  one  of  the  richest  sorts  in  this  county;  and  will  P*"*^ . 
the  greatest  quantity  of  Metal,  of  any  Copper  Ore.  Gray  Ores  are  gcncrw'. 
the  heaviest  of  all.  s  •  •    they  must  be  dressed  by  sorting  and  sizing  tbeni)^^* 

"  Black  Copper  Ore,  of  a  bluish-black,  is  also  very  rich.    This  is  either  wW 
sandy  •  •  •  .    It  is  so  light,  that  it  will  not  bear  the. usual  dressing  by  ^^' 
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:hat    copper   was   successfully  worked   on    both    the 


put  is  generally  griddled  out  and  put  to  the  pile  for  lale,  as  it  rises  from  the 
Mine.     Being  in  this  condition,  it  partakes  of  Mundiok,  Gossan,  Earth,  and 
Crystal,  so  largely,  that  the  intrinsiek  ralue  of  the  Ore  will  be  carried  off  with 
it.     It  is  said,  that  formerly  several  thousand  pounds  worth  of  this  Ore  was  thus 
hashed  into  the  riTcrs,  and  discharged  into  the  sea  from  the  old  Pool  Mine. 
This  ^kind  of  Ore  in  the  Lode  is  oftentimes  so  fair,  that  it  may  be  raised  and 
'  dressed  fit  for  smelting  at  the  rate  of  a  shilling  out  of  the  pound,  in  the  price  it 
sells  for ;  nay  %  m  %  many  score  tons  [were]  raised  out  of  North  Downs  Mine 
'at  tenpence.    This  Ore  generally  lies  shallow;  and  scTcnty  years  ago,  when 
copper  was  not  searched  for  and  little  known  amongst  us,  the  Tinners  threw  it 
into  the  riyers  as  refuse,  by  the  name  of  Poder,a  which  signifies  dust,  Mundio, 
or  waste.    After  it  became  well  known,  and  was  wrought  for  sale,  it  seldom  ex- 
ceeded £3  :  10s. :  Od.  per  ton  for  seyeral  years,  while  there  were  but  one  or  two 
purchasers. 

**  Of  yellow  Copper  Ore  I  hare  obserred  four  sorts.  The  first  is  found  shallow 
among  black  Ore,  4^  *  •  and  it  can  be  scraped  into  yellow  dust  of  a  rich  ap- 
pearance. The  second  is  fine  gold  coloured  flakey  Ore,  «  *  •  [worth]  from 
£12  to  £15  per  ton  •  •  e.  The  third  is  a  perfect  brass  coloured  Ore,  and  is 
reckoned  the  best  colour  of  any  for  its  continuance  in  the  Mine  :*  *  «  al- 
though the  Talue  may  be  not  more  than  from  £7  to  £10  per  ton  it  %  %,  The 
fourth  and  deeper  Copper  Orchis  of  a  pale  yellow,  pretty  much  corrupted  with 
Mundiok,  and  of  an  inferior  price,  being  from  £4  to  £6  per  ton.  %  %  It 

'*  Even  burnt  leavings  of  Tin  are  often  considerably  valuable,  especially  if 
they  are  cupreous ;  and  even  the  poorest  bring  ten  or  twenty  shillings  per  ton. 
All  burnt  leavings,  till  the  year  1736,  were  esteemed  good  for  nothing.  But  in 
that  year  Mr.  Morgan  Bevan  an  old  eiperienced  assayer  [having]  assayed  a 
sample  of  three  tons  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  he  could  give  seven  pounds 
four  shillings  and  sixpence  per  ton  for  them;  and  presently  after  he  bought 
several  parcels  more  of   the  principal  Tin  dressers.     From  that  time  burnt 


a  **  OThe  nAiM  and  leavliigs  from  tbe  ttamplng-mills,  9k,,  which  are  carried  bj  the  ttnasu 
down  to  lover  groands,  and  after  tome  years  lying,  necenarj  to  eoneume  the  mixture  of  bad 
metal,  and  podir  (m  they  call  It),  vis.  mondick,  copper,  fce.  yield  very  good  profit  to  the 
adTentorera."-  Tohkih ,  Parochial  UiaUnry  (Cabbw,  Swrvtif  of  CornwaUf  Edited  by  Loan 
Di  Duxst^hvxllb),  p.  88. 

"  In  dntflng  of  leavings  of  tin  •  •  •  the  slime  being  compounded  of  the  lighter  parts  of  the 
ore  Intimately  mixed  a  greater  quantity  of  earth  and  stones,  bruised  to  dust  by  the  mill,  le 
•  •  •  [wt]  on  one  side  until  the  water  leaks  away  and  leaves  it  to  dry  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
tlr  [which  set  as  menstrua],  consuming,  or  rather  dissolving  the  Poder,  that  is  the  Mundlck, 
partlelei  of  Copper,  and  other  trash.  Then  it  Is  digged  and  broken  to  pieces  •  •  •  when  it  Is 
tranked  and  framed  •  •  •  ."—Pares,  Mi$urtUogia  ComubUiuii,  p.  880. 

"  The  iprinklings  of  oopper  which  fteqnently  occurred  in  the  tin  mines  were  considered  u  a 
tpeeiei  of  yeUow  mareasite,  or  mundio,  and  was  called  Pod^r  •  •  • .  The  interest  of  those 
who  lint  discovered  this  mineral  •  •  •  to  be  copper-ore,  made  it  for  some  time  to  be  kept  a 
profbondiseret,  so  that  the  precise  time  [of  the  discovery]  is  not  ascertained;  but  it  la  believed 
to  have  been  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  eeatury." 

MiOBXix,  Mtmmal  of  Mintralogif,  p.  40. 

5c 
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northern  and  southern  slopes  of  CSaradon.   Sinee^ 


iMTiogfl,  impregnated  with  copper*  were  taken  miieh  eexe  of  *  *  ^« 
the  Brtst-wire  Companj  earried  on  the  great  Tin  Mine  of  ChMcenm^ff^'- 
^iicofery  they  oeet  away  some  hundred  tons  of  burnt  leaTingt,  ^  ^  - 
prejudice;  hut  since  that  time  there  have  been  lai^e  quantities  i^^- 
samemine,  •  •  • 

«  Ahottt  fifty  years  hack  great  quantities  of  Copper  Ore  were  i5i«fr«^ 
Fortune  in  LudgTan,  Roshear  in  Camborne  and  Pool  Adit  in  OlogiB;  ^T 
duoe  of  which  Mines  were  sold  to  the  few  buyers  at  their  own  price,  *  t  *^ 
they  were  interrupted  hy  a  gentleman  from  Wales  ♦  ♦  *  i  ***•  ^^J^ 
advanced  price  of  six  pounds  and  Atc  shillings  per  ton,  fourteen  ^^"^^ 
of  Copper  Ore,  which  had  been  lying  unsold  for  some  years  at  Bosk««  ■* 
Kitty,  and  for  which  the  confederated  huyers  woold  g:iTe  only  fonrpw^  ^ 
Stc  shillings  •  «  «  .  This  new  comer  bought  nine  hundred  ^^^^ 
Roskear  at  scTon  pounds  per  ton;  and  in  six  months  %  *  ^  vt*^ 
three  thousand  tons."— Pktcb,  Jftneroliyts  Contmdimnt,  pp-  <^1-^  ^^"^ 
— SO,— 7,— 86-.7.  (Abridged.) 

(6)  '*  A  century  ago  amongst  the  miners  of  Cornwall,  ''*■**'*' "[i^ 
was  heedlessly  thrown  aside;  and  within  that  period,  on  the  ^^"^"^l^^ 
beneath  the  tin,  it  was  no  uncommon  obserration  that  the  '  ore  came  fl^y^ 
it'    It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  many  roads  in  the  eoanty  were  Btfs^ 
eopper  ore."— Phillitb  (W.),  0^1,  Ihuu,  (1814),  zx.  p.  141. 

(7)  "  At  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  when  J*^''*^**.^  5^ 
had  been  long  appreciated,  the  far  more  valuable  redrathitey  or  solpM 
per  was  thrown  as  worthless  rubbish  oTcr  the  olifi  of  St.  Just  into  ^^^^ 

SXTTH,  Intrvduetory  Lecture  to  tke  eoune  of  Muigrakf9^'^ 
at  tks  Mmeum  of  PracHeal  Qwlogy  (1852),  p.  10. 

Although  other  writers  hare  treated  of  this  subject,  their  ''*^^''^^» 
slightly  from  those  already  given,  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  qnote  ^^ 

The  following  particulars— collected  from  many  books  and  ^^   ^^ 
several  Registers— supply  some  means  of  judging,  whether  the  P'^'^^^^ 
on  early  copper-mining  in  Cornwall,  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  mattsff 
described,  or  have  founded  their  statements  on  other  eTidence. 


RiosABD  CjLBBW,  Eso.,  was  bom  at  Antony  in  1655,  and  died  there  &  ^ 
His  "  Swrvey  of  ComwaU  "  was  published  in  1602,  but  appeaw  ««'*'^ 
in  private  circulation  previously.  ,^ 

William  Hals,  Eso.,  was  bom  at  Tresawsen  in  Merthsr,  in  IS6Z,9^ 
Saint  Wenn  in  1737.  ..-Mscel 

His  «« CoUectiona  fir  a  Parochial  Hktory  of  ComwaU"  were  c«n»^ 
about  1685  and  brought  down  to  1786.  ^ 

Thomas  Tomxin,  Esa.,  M.P.,  was  bom  at  Trevaonanee,  St  Agof^^ 
and  died  at  Pol  Gorran^  Oorran,  in  1742.  ,  ^ 

BiB  **  NoiOB,  iUutirtaive  of  the  Hiatory  and  AnHguUw  of  Cor^^ 
commenced  in  1702  and  ooatinued  till  1742, 
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time,  however,  many  mines  have  been  opened  there 


Thb  Rbybbbitd  William  Boblasb,  LL.D,,  F.B.S.,  was  bom  at  FeAdeen,  St. 
Just,  in  1696f  and  died  at  Ludgvan  in  1772. 

In  1722  he  was  instituted  to  the  Rectory  of  Lndgyan,  and  in  1732  he  was 
presented  to  the  Vicarage  of  St.  Just.  His  "  Natural  History  of  CamwaU 
was  published  in  1758. 

[The  Mining  Academy  of  Chemnitz,  in  Lower  Hungary,  was  established  in 
1760;  that  of  Freiberg,  in  Saxony,  was  opened  in  1767.} 

William  Fbtcb,  Esa,,  M.D.,  was  bom  about  1720 — 30,  and  died  at  Bedmth 
in  1790. 

His  '*  Minerahgia  Comu5Mfms"—eommenoed  about  1751-5— was  pul>> 
lished  in  1778. 

William  Phillips,  Esa.,  FX.S.,  F.G.S.,  was  bom  in  London  in  1773,  and 
died  there  in  1828. 

His  Memoir  "  On  ths  Fstiw  of  Comisoi^"— eommenced  in  1800— was  pul>> 
lished  (Geol,  TVatw.,  ii.^  in  1814. 

JoHK  Tatlob,  Esq.^  F.BJ3.,  F.O.S.y  was  bom  at  Norwich  in  ]770|  and  died 
in  London  in  1868* 

His  article  on  MiNiNO  was  published  in  Bbbs's  CTcaM>F.asDiA,  xxni.  (1819). 

John  Miohbll,  £sa.>  was  bom  at  Calenick,  Kenwyn,  in  1773,  and  died  there 
io  1868. 

His  **  Manual  of  Mineralogy  "  was  published  at  Traro  in  1825. 

Sib  Hbnbt  Thomab  Db  la  Bbchb,  C.B.,  F.B.S.,  F.O.S.,  Director  of  the 
Ordnance  Geological  SurTsy,  was  bom  in  London  in  1796,  and  died  there  in 
1855. 

His  «  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Cornwall^  Dewm,  and  Wett  Somerset*'  was 

published  in  1839. 

Wabinoton  Wilbinson  Smttk,  Eso.,  M.A.,  F.RS.,  y.P.G.S.,  is  now  (1869) 
Lecturer  on  Mining  and  }f  ineralogy  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines ;  and  Inspector 
of  the  Mineral  Property  of  the  Crown  and  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall. 

His  Lecture  **  On  the  Value  of  an  extended  knowledge  of  Mineralogy  and 

the  Processes  of  Mining,  was  deliTered  in  1852. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  recapitulate  that 
D.BorlsM')      fTcUoweoppei^re')  (to  bavs   been^  CBlaek  A(  Tltnons  ors*^  /'harlogbemi 

T.nowfcTltr«,»„[|    •jf'Ji^ 
J  (^ftlent  as  to    .»)  (.Yelloir  Ae  black     „  )  {,  manner. 
Now— 
Dr.  Borlase  was  bom  in  1695,  and  in  1758  he  wrote  that  **  about  sixty  years  earlier 
yellow  ore  was  thrown  away ; "  it  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  when  such  waste 
took  plaoe,  he  (the  future  writer)  was  yet  in  his  childhood  ;— 

Dr.  Pryce  — whose  birth  took  place  about  1720-1730  — s toted  in  1778  that 
*<  seyenty  years  before  the  Tinners  threw  black-ore  into  the  brooks  as  refuse ; " 
a  comparison  of  dates  prores  that  period  of  ignorance  to  have  existed  when  he 
(who  has  perpetuated  the  remembrance  of  it)  was  as  yet  unbom  i  even  the  sepa- 
ration of  eopper  from  calcined  matter,  which  had  been  already  treated  for  the 


D.BoriaM^      rTMloweoppei^re)  (to  bava  been]  n 
Xr.BmythJ  •  lYltreous     „         )  litlentasto    ..;  {,^ 
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and  in  the  neighbourhood,  and   some  of  them  be 


tin-ore  it  eonUined,  seemt  to  have  first  taken  place  in  1735,  dnxing  bit  o^  ~ 
and  Mr.  Smyth  (an  oeeational,  though  now  a  frequent,  Tisitor  to  iheaegi^' 
hood) — ^ipeaking,  in  1852,  more  than  one  hundred  years  after  the  eveittei^ 
icribci— «a7S  *<  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century  Redmthifee  (Titnc 
copper)  waa  thrown  as  worthless  rubbish  oyer  the  cliffs  of  St.  Just  a^  ^ 
AUantic;"  at  that  time,  howcTer,  Mr.  (afterwards  I>r.>  Boriaae-swfi'- 
the  parish— resided  on  or  near  the  spot. 

Mr.  Phillips— who  was  born  in  1778— recorded  it  in  1814  as  «'anas*=»* 
fact  that  «  «  *  within  a  century  •  •  «  many  roads  in  the  eoss^  ^ 
mended  with  copper-ore;"  the  event  being  thus — in  another  insttDfie-i? 
posed  to  hsTc  taken  place  before  the  birth  of  the  deseiiber. 

These  scTcral  writers,  therefore,  record — 

„  H  in  the  natures  of  the  ores  misappropriated.-* 

M  II  I,     modes  of  their  misappropriation ; 

nor  is  it  surprising  that  accounts  should  so  materially  differ,  when  gives  »  • 
after  the  events,  by  parties  who  could  not  have  been  eye-witnesses. 

But  the  early  progress  of  copper-mining  in  Cornwall  had  not  escsp^ 
notice  of  contemporary  authors ; — for~-  ^     . 

Mr.  Carew  states  that  [not  later  than  1602]  he  had  visited  a  eopper-imB«' 
produce  of  which  shipped  to  Wales  for  reduction. 

Mr.  Hals— who  lived  from  1653  to  1737,— and  Mr.  Tonkin— who  was  bo»^ 
1678  and  died  in  1742-sUte  that,  between  1673  and  1736,  thereOa^^^ 
coloured  Igrey),  earthy-black,  and  other — less  abundant — ores  of  copP«' 
been— not  only  recognized— but  largely  and  profitably  wrought,  both  ^ 
eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  county. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Boriase,  in  1768,  eixty,'and  Dr.  Prycc,  in  I^ 
seventy,  years  after  the  events, — which,  in  fact,  must  have  happened  in  the  &^ 
hood  of  one  and  during  the  infancy,  if  not  before  the  birth,  of  the  otbffi" 
represented  the  workmen,  in  1698  and  1708,  to  have  rejected,  as  wortli/^*^ 
rich  ores  of  copper;  whilst, in  1852,  Mr.  Smyth  reported  a  third  Taluablc copp*" 
ore  to  have  been — at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century — cast  inttf  ^' 
Whereas  Mr.  Hals  and  Mr.  Tonkin,  the  latter  himself  a  mine-owner— wbo  *»** 
(and  wrote  from  1685  to  1733)  before,  during,  and  after  the  periods  wheD,u^ 
(subsequently)  said,  such  ores  were  *'  thrown  away  " — mention  the  mio^  ^^ 
worked  in  different  parts  of  Cornwall,  and  describe  the  nature  of  their  proon 
but  both  are— as  (in  1586—1602)  their  predecessor  Mr.  Carew  had  beea— aWb 
on  the  subject  of  waste. 

The  circumstance — mentioned  by  Mr.  Taylor— that  seven  hundred  toat 
English  copper  were  coined  at  the  mint  in  1717i  bears  directly  on  this  qae*^^' 

In  reference  to  the  statoment  that  copper-ore  had,  within  a  century,  beeno**^*^ 
road-metal i  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  hde9  partake,  more  or  lcsS|  the  natir* 
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l>een    amongst  the  most  productive  in  the  county: 


of  tbe  adjoining  rocki,  and  thus  consist,  in  great  measure,  of  earthy  minerals.* 
Of  the  principal  Cornish  rein-stones  and  ores  the  comparative  hardness  is^ — 
quarts  7*,  felspar  6'— 6*5,  hornblende  5* — 6*,  flnor  4*,  chlorite  2*— 2-5,  oxide  of 
Itin  6' — 7%  iron-pjrites  6' — 6*5,  eopper-pprites  3*5 — 4*,  Titreous-copper  2'5— 8% 
"black  copper-ore  usuallj  occurs  in  an  earthy  state.  The  ores  of  copper  are 
therefore  both  softer  and  less  plentiful  than  the  ordinary  vein-stones. 

Thus  all  later  writers  concur  in  stating  much  waste  to  have  taken  place  at  the 
commencement  of  copper-mining  in  Cornwall,  but  they  differ  as  to  the  kind  of 
ore  wasted,  and  on  the  mode  of  the  waste  i  whereas  earlier  authors  are,  to  a  man, 
ailent  on  the  subject. 

The  following  different  accounts  of  the  same  circumstance  may  not  be  irrele- 
Tant  here. 

"  Even  within  these  few  days  a  ease  has  occurred  in  DeTonshire  where  a  field 
wall  was  constructed  of  grey  copper  ore,  and  the  breaking  of  a  gate  post  led  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  fact.    This  happened  in  a  mining  district.'* 

Db  la  Bbchb,  Tnavgtiral  Ducottrte  at  the  cpening  of  the  Oovemmeni 
School  of  Minet,  6th  November,  1851,  p.  10,  Note. 

'*  The  stuff  brought  together,  at  the  spot  mentioned,  from  walls,  gate-post, 
pits,  &e.,  by  mining  and  all  other  means,  was  but  a  few  tons ;  and  after  the  best 
manipulation — even  at  a  high  Standard^it  was  unsaleable." 

JosBPK  Matthbws,  Esq.,  Purser  of  Wheal  Friendeh^, 
near  Tavistock,  MSS. 


Br.  Pryee  states  that  owing  to  negligence  in  (dreeeing)  preparing  earthy  black 
copper-ore  for  the  market  several  thousand  pounds  worth  of  it  had  been  washed 
into  the  rivers  and  discharged  into  the  [Bristol  channel]  north  sea. 

As  long  as  the  lodee  were  wrought  tmderhandb^in  fact  until  1778-1815,— 
the  water  which  entered  most  of,  if  not  all,  the  shallower  works,  found  its  way 
over  the  working-f^opet  (>teps),  to  the  bottom  of  the  mine.  The  present  system, 
of  leteU  and  winzes, — by  gradually  draining  the  lode  whilst  laying  it  open  for 
(hack'Stopeingjc — prevents,  in  great  measure,  the  percolation  of  water  through 
broken  ore.    But  even  now,  when  earthy  black  copper-ore  is  wrought— as  it  was 

a  **  Upon  an  average  for  the  last  ten  yean  (176&— 1778)  one  hondred  and  fifty  thooiand  tons 
of  rongh  Lodes  hafe  jielded  aboat  twentj-foor  thousand  tons  (0*10  its  weight)  of  merehaatable 
copper  ore."— Pktcb,  Mhuraloffia  Camu^iensU,  p.  186. 

"  Qosat  an  poids  totanz  dsa  matitees  eztraltes,  on  sera  ao-dessoos  de  la  rtellt6  en  prenant 
pour  ehaqoe  tonne  de  mineral  pr6par^  prftt  4  fendre : 

60  tonnes  aztraltes  das  mines  d'^tain ; 
S     „  „  decalvre; 

83     „  „  de  plomb." 

MoissEnr,  AmuOss  dss  MinsSf  6me  Sfafe,  zi.  p.  S6S. 

h  BorlsM,  Nat.  Sist.  ef  CmrmmaO,  p.  160^  PL  XVIII,    Game,  Comwdtt  Gsel,  Trans,  in. 
pp.  98-0.  AntSt  pp.  OiS-^  8ub-itots. 

0  Ckme,  OermcaU  QscU  Trans.,  xii.  pp.  67r-7S.    Ants,  pp.  64S--6,  5u^-f•ete. 
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thui 

Somih  Caradan,  between  the  lit  of  Jan.,  1886, )  .«.  _j^j  .  •-«•♦  m^  rtifi  fiftS* 

and  the  30th  of  June,  1868. 1  •^'d**  •  P«**  •*  *^**'^' 

Wit$i  Caradtm, from  1840  to  1868,  „  aboat  llO,O0@,t: 

MarkeVaOey    1840  „  1868,  „  „      SO^m/] 

Many  other  mines  ||  have  been  wrought  within  tbe 


at  WkBol  /«im/«  during  1829-31— in  a  *<  wet  Comiry,''  the  *'  w^mf  "  of  tv 
md$^  waXUf  and  ftacAt  aeeumulate  in  the  Uit^t  flow  to  the  shafts,  and  ait  nfle^ 
through  the  pumpe ;  bearing  with  them,  in  auapeneion*  finer  and  softer  portiiai 
of  the  mineral ;  which  either  subside  and  are  recovered  (oeeasloaally  in  reei^ 
taclefl  prepared  for  arresting  them)  in  the  adii^  or  pass  off  in  the  streiia  ud  v% 
lost  6neh  loss,  howsTor,  is  bj  no  means  owing  to  ignorance  of  the  nMiart »» 
Talueof  the  ore  lost;  but— like  the  loss  of  tin>ore  in  Cornwall,*  and  of  g^ 
(where  the  Tein-stones  are  Hampddj  in  Braal  e^is  due  to  the,  insnffieient,  mi* 
hitherto  adopted  for  intercepting  it. 

«  Sondk  CataeUm,  from  the  1st  of  January,  1836,  to  the  30th  of  i  £j  j^^' 

June,  1868«  afforded  ores  which  realised  /      ' 

the  working  ezpenan  (nlariet,  wigss,  tooli,  fco.)  \  ^tsa  ofl7 
during  tbe MiiM  period  amoanted  to | '^^ 

Bo7alU6sri>Mi^ aMS^ 

Proflti 815,005 

W.  H.  EuLB,  Esq.,  Purser  and  Accountant  of  the  BGnt,  USS, 
Ante,  p.  457;  Table  XIV, 

t  Allen,  BiMtory  of  LUkeard,  pp.  396,  420.  Webb  &  Geaeh,  Hi^ory  ^i 
Progreu  of  Mining  in  the  Caradon  and  Liikeard  Distrid,  pp.  34—6,  92—* 
Captain  William  Johns,  Manager  of  West  Caradon,  MSS. 

{ **  A  striking  increase  in  the  Tslue  of  property  occurred  with  respect  to  Do^' 
hill,  a  small  coarse  tenement  in  St.  Cleer,  which  had  been  purchased  Hartfft^ 
before  for  £200  e  •  •  .  By  the  discoTerj  of  mineral  lodes,  and  the  openisg 
of  West  Caradon  Copper  Mine  in  this  barren  spot,  the  proprietors  have  reeeittd 
for  the  last  tweWe  years,  without  any  risk,  an  income  of  more  than  £2,000  a  yetf» 
at  dues  on  the  ore.  The  landowner  of  South  Caradon,  an  equally  barren  to- 
Hot,  has  benefitted  to  a  still  greater  extent." 

Allbn,  Hieioiy  of  Liskeard,  p.  397.     Ante,  p.  ^ 


}  Captain  John  Truscott,  Manager  of  Marke  ValUy,  MSS. 

0  In  1862, 

JBtwf  Canwton  had  already  given £29,  __  v  c.^7  bto  diw-m 

Craddock  Moor  „  8, 


;;JS}«7.970pn*ti 


«  F<nc,  PhiL  Tran»„  cxu  (1880)  p.  401.    Henwood,  Commatt  QeoU  Tram^  ▼.  UtHl^' 
»  iln«,p.  864,  Note  t 
c  TMd,  pp.  864-0. 
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district,  and  in  its  neighbourhood ;  but  the  writer  has 
not  examined  them. 

Pebbles  of  stream-tin  ore  are,  from  time  to  time, 
still   found,  amongst  the  rubbish,  on  either  side  of 
an  ancient  opening*  which  extends,  from  near  the 
Murlers,t  northward  to  Withy-brook  marsh.;]; 

The  low  lands  traversed  by  greenstones  are  ex- 
ceedingly fertile;  but  the  thin  covering  of  slate, 
which  overlies  the  granite,  affords  an  ungrateful  soil. 
Undulating  moors  and  impassable  swamps   occupy 


whilst  in 

CaradonCon9olt.», £22,712^ 

CandonHiU 1,848 

Eatt  Wheal  Agar   11,424 

Qonamena   20,121 

OreaiCmradon 7,782 

New  SotOh  Caradon 3,000 

North  Phanix 1,100 

South  Caradon  Wheal  Hooper  . .  14,221 

South  Phcmix 85,172 

Weet  Boee  Down.* 6,875 

WeHSharp  Tor , 86,608 

WhealCaradtm 5,400 

WheaiNorria 15,175 

Wheal  PoOard 15,000^ 

Wbbb  ft  Gbaoh,  Bistory  and  Progreee  of  Mkwng  wi  the  CwnOm 
and  Liaheard  Dieiriet,  pp.  7, 9. 


K  £195,488  had  bera  ezpendod. 


•DeUB^cho,  Ordnat^  Geohgieal  Ut^e^  Sheet  XZT.  Whitley,  Qeolopieal 
Mt^oftha  Carudon  Mmm^Dieiriot.  BjmxmM,  Plan  of  the  Caradon  Hinmff 
Ditiriet, 

t  Borlase,  Antiquiiiea,  Hietorieal  and  Monumental,  of  the  County  of  Cornwall, 

if.m,Pi,xvn.yFig.6. 

t  *<  On  the  west  side  of  the  Cheeeewring  %  finaU  stream^  a  mere  liTnlet,  finda 
iti  wi/  along  a  yalley  extending  northward  into  the  moora  of  Altamun  and 
Kortbill;  and  there  are  nnmerous  OTidenoea  of  its  conrse  having  been  worked 
for  ttn— probably  at  periods  far  apart.*' 

BuGHT,  Journal  of  the  Boyai  InttUuHon  of  Cornwall,  nu  (No.  nJ  p.  13. 
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great  part  of  the  granitic  region.*     Caradon,  Sfaup 
Tor,  and  the  picturesque  roeks  of  the  Cheese-^«rriiig,t 


*  "  The  granite  of  thii  district  •  %  •  throughout  its  whole 
expanded  icene  of  sterility  and  desolation :  trees  there  are  none;  and  it  is  ^k 
in  faToured  spots,  that  vegetation  has  attained  even  to  the  siae  of  a 
The  eloTated  situation  of  tlds  granitic  land,  exposed  to  ererj  blast 
ocean,  is,  without  doubt,  unpropitious  to  the  growth  of  trees  and  ahiulte  :  ^at  \ 
more  powerful  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  mass  that  lesaita  fimsc 
the  decomposition  of  the  granite.    The  grains  of  quarts  render  Che  grasKSie  ssil 
graTclly  and  easily  permeable  to  water;  so  that,  in  all  inclined  aitoaliiaes*  1^ 
rain  washes  away  the  fine  particles  of  light  clay  that  have  been  produced  bf  tht 
decay  of  the  felspar ;  thus  rendering  the  soil  less  adiq>ted  for  TegeCatiaa,  mmi,  b£S 
sufficiently  tenacious  to  give  a  firm  support  to  trees.  %  %  %     AU  the  hiOs  sfe 
crowned,  and  eoTered  on  their  precipitous  sides  with  immense  hoary  Uocis  ^ 
granite,  which  are  generally  heaped  upon  each  other  in  the  most  fantastic 
•  •  #     The  bottoms  of  all  the  Talleys  are  ooTered  with  bogs,  which  are 
times  so  extensive  and  deep,  and  have  such  long  and  winding  branches. 
eyen  in  fine  weather,  it  is  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  extricate  himself,  when 
entangled  in  their  mases.    In  many  places,  the  bog  is  more  than  a  doaen  feet  ia 
depth :  the  bottom  layers  of  which,  afford  a  good  peat,  not  inferior  to  that  sf 
Ireland."^BoA8B,  ComwaU  O0OL  Trana.^  it.  p.  170. 


t  In  coarse  of  the  Trigonometrical  SurTcy  «  Caraton  Hill "  was 

to  be   1,208  feet  aboye  the  leTel  of  the 


During  the  Geological  Surrey  "  Sharp  )    ^  2OO 
Point  Tor  "  was  found  to  be    . . . .  ) 


»» 


Db  la  Bbcsb,  Report  on  ihs  Odotogy  of  Cornwall^  Dt^om, 
W$9t  Somenet,  pp.  14, 18. 

<■  The  Bock  now  called  Wringcheese  attracts  the  admiration  of  all  TravrileR. 
•  •  •  The  upperstone  was,  as  I  have  been  informed,  a  Logan  or  HoeiklBg- 
stone,  and  might,  when  it  was  entire,  be  easily  moyed  with  a  pole;  but  part  of  il 
has  been  broken  off,  and  that  weight  which  kept  it  on  poiK  is  taken  awaj.  The 
whole  heap  of  stone  is  82  feet  high ;  the  great  weight  of  the  upper  part,  and  the 
slendemess  of  the  under  part  makes  eyery  one  wonder  how  such  an  ill-groonded 
pile  could  resist  for  so  many  ages  the  stormsof  such  an  exposed  situation.  «  «  * 
There  are  seyeral  heaps  of  Stones  on  the  same  hill,  and  also  on  a  hiU  about  a 
mile  distant,  called  Kell-mar'r,  of  like  fabrick  though  not  near  so  high  as  this.*' 

B0RLI.BB,  Antiquities  of  Comwatt  (Second  Edition),  p.  173, 
PL  XIL  Fig.  1. 

"  This  remarkable  cairn  consists  of  fiye  stones,  of  which  the  upper  ones  are 
so  much  the  largest  as  to  oyerhang  the  base  on  all  sides.  The  coUectiTe  height 
of  the  whole  pile  is  about  15  feet." 

Mac  Cvllooh,  OeoL  Trans.,  11.  p.  70,  PI.  IV. 

**  This  remarkable  mass  of  rocks,  eight  or  ten  in  number,  is  about  22  feet  ia 
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lowever,  attain  an  elevation  of  twelve  hundred  feet, 
nd  command  a  prospect  of  great  extent,  variety,  and 
3eauty.* 

The  following  columns  show  the  produce  of  the 
several  copper-mines  described,  and  the  numbers  of 
work-people  employed,  as  well  as  the  power  of  the 

steam  and  water  machinery  in  use,  at  each  of  them 

respectively,  during  the  year  1851, 


height ;  at  the  broadest  place  near  the  top  about  thirty-four  feet  in  diameter ; 
and  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  base  about  17  feet" 

Parochial  History  of  Comtoall  (Truro,  1869),  in.  p.  132. 

Hitching  &  Brew,  History  of  Comtoall,  i.  p.  144;  u.  p.  420.  Lysons,  Com- 
waU^  p.  CLXXXIT.  C.  S.  Gilbert,  Historical  Stirvey  of  Comtoall,  i.  p.  172;  xx. 
p.  479.     Bond,  History  of  Looe,  p.  204. 

*  "  The  views  from  Sharp-Tor  are  truly  sublime.  The  spot  is  nearly  the  centre 
of  the  broadest  part  of  the  County ;  from  it  we  saw  both  seas,  north  and  south, 
and  consequently  the  intervening  land,  %  tit  *  .    We  also  saw  in  the  north 
sea  a  very  high  land,  which  we  concluded  must  be  Lundy  island ;  *  *  * .    The 
prospect  was  equally  extensive  east  and  west.     We  discovered  Launceston 
castle,  4k  *  #  and  we  were  much  struck  with  the  beautiful  and  highly  cultivated 
lands  to  the  east,  terminated  in  part  by  the  high  lands  of  Dartmoor.    To  the 
westward  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a  vast  continuance  of  moor  land,  without 
a  hedge,  without  a  tree,  for  a  stretch  of  many  miles.    The  extreme  point  of  our 
western  view,  dimmed  by  distance,  showed  us  Roach  rock,  and  we  also  saw 
Bosmerry  about  four  or  five  miles  off;  our  south  view  commanded  Plymouth- 
sound,  and  a  long  extent  of  coast  and  sea." 

Bono,  History  of  Looe,  pp.  208 — 9. 
"The  scene  from  the  Cheesewring,  at  an  elevation  of   upwards  of  twelve 
hundred  feet,  is  of  a  most  imposing  character.    To  the  west  all  is  rough  and 
wild,  a  large  succession  of  hills  with  Brown  Willy  and  Bough  Tor  from  their 
height  and  broken  surface  forcing  themselves  into  foremost  attention.    Here 
the  stem  grandeur  of  the  moor  is  seen  to  perfection.  Looking  south  the  prospect 
is  more  pleasing.   Immediately  beneath  us  are  the  granite  works,  with  their  cone- 
like heap  of  rubble ;  and  just  beyond,  occupying  twenty  acres  of  ground,  is  a 
row  of  cottages  with  gardens  occupied  by  the  quarrymen.    Further  on  are  the 
Caradon  and  Phoenix  mines ;  and  then  commences  that  fertile  and  well-wooded 
district  between  Ltskeard  and  Looe,  the  sea  forming  the  horison.    The  coast  of 
the  English  Channel  is  to  be  seen  from  Rame  Head  to  Fowey ;  turning  to  the 
east Kithill  and  Bartmoor  come  into  the  view;  4t  *  %  and  towards  the  north 
Hartland  Point  and  Barnstable  Bay — some  thirty  or  forty  miles  off  [are  plainly 
Kiu,y*^Westem  Daily  Mercury,  :Ly.  (No.  2,463,  28th  May,  1868),  p.  2. 
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Lead-mines   have  been  wrought   to  great  depth, 
extent,  and  advantage  in  Menheniot  some  two  miles 
and  a  half  N.N.E.,  as  well  as  in  Lanreath  and  Saint 
Pinnock  three  miles  and  a  half  S.W.,  of  Liskeard.* 

The  Menheniot  District 

extends  from  Butterdon,  near  the  Liskeard  and  Calling- 
ton  turnpike  (about  two  miles  and  a  half  S.E.  of  the 
CaradoD  granite  f)  S.,  to  within  half-a-mile  of  the 
church ;  a  tract,  perhaps  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length, 
but  nowhere  exceeding  two  furlongs  in  width. 
Hitherto  the  only  productive  part  of 

The  Lanreath  and  Saint  Pinnock  District 

has  been  an  area  of  scarcely  a  mile  long  or  a  furlong 
wide,  near  the  confluence  of  several  rivulets  with  the 
Duloe  J  brook  at  HerocTs-foot.^ 
As  the  characters  of  the  rocks,  lodes^  and  cross- 


*  "  Herod'i-foot  ia  situated  ia  the  boundary  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Pinnock 
and  Lanreath,  about  seven  miles  S.W.  of  Caradon;  Trelawny  in  Menheniot^ 
from  four  to  five  miles  B.  of  that  hill." 

G1LB8,  ComtoaU  Geol.  Traiu.,  vii.  p.  201. 

*'  The  lead  mining  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liskeard  *  *  *  is  rather 
scattered,  extending  in  the  killas  in  a  zone  about  8  miles  long,  from  4  miles 
E.N.E  of  Liskeard  to  about  the  same  distance  S.W.  of  that  town,  flanking  on 
the  south  of  the  Caradon  granite  at  a  distance  varying  from  2|  to  5  miles." 

Salmon,  Mining  and  SmeUing  Magazine,  ii.  p.  211. 

t  Ordnance  Geohgieal  MapSj  Sheet  zxt.    Ante^  p.  656, 

t "  The  Duloe  rises  at  Broadoak  Common,  St.  Pinnock,  and  joins  the  Looe 
near  its  mouth."— PtcA  and  Gad  (1857),  p.  6. 

} "  Herod*s-foot,  the  oldest  mining  work  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liskeard,  is 
raUier  curiously  situated  at  the  confluence  of  four  steep  valleys,  through  the 
principal  of  which  the  river  Duloe  flows  nearly  due  north  and  south  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Looe." — Salmon,  Mining  and  SmeUing  Magazine^  xi.  p.  211. 
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Lead-mines   have  been   wrought   to  great  depth, 
extent,  and  advantage  in  Menheniot  some  two  miles 
and  a  half  N.N.E.,  as  well  as  in  Lanreath  and  Saint 
Pinnock  three  miles  and  a  half  S.W.,  of  Liskeard.* 

The  Menheniot  District 

extends  from  Butterdon,  near  the  Liskeard  and  Calling- 
ton  turnpike  (about  two  miles  and  a  half  S.E.  of  the 
Garadon  granite  f)  S.,  to  within  half-a-mile  of  the 
church ;  a  tract,  perhaps  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length, 
hut  nowhere  exceeding  two  furlongs  in  width. 
Hitherto  the  only  productive  part  of 

The  Lanreath  and  Saint  Pinnock  District 

has  been  an  area  of  scarcely  a  mile  long  or  a  furlong 
wide,  near  the  confluence  of  several  rivulets  with  the 
Duloe  J  brook  at  Herod' s-foot.^ 
As  the  characters  of  the  rocks,  lodes^  and  cross- 


*  "  Herod's-foot  is  titiiated  in  the  boandary  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Pinnook 
and  Lanreath,  about  seven  miles  S.W.  of  Garadon;  Trelawny  in  Menheniot 
from  four  to  five  miles  £.  of  that  hill." 

G1LB8,  Cornwall  Qeol,  Trans.,  tii.  p.  201. 
'*  The  lead  mining  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liskeard  *  ♦  «  is  rather 
scattered,  extending  in  the  killas  in  a  zone  about  8  miles  long,  from  4  miles 
E.N.E  of  Liskeard  to  about  the  same  distance  S.W.  of  that  town,  flanking  on 
the  south  of  the  Garadon  granite  at  a  distance  varying  from  2|  to  5  miles." 

Salmon,  Mining  and  Smelting  Magazine,  ii.  p.  211. 

t  Ordnance  Geological  Mope,  Sheet  xxv.    Ante,  p.  656, 

X  '*  The  Duloe  rises  at  Broadoak  Common,  St.  Pinnock,  and  joins  the  Looe 
near  its  mouth."— Ptcifc  and  Gad  (1857),  p.  6. 

{ "  Herod*s-foot,  the  oldest  mining  work  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liskeard,  is 
rather  curiously  situated  at  the  confluence  of  four  steep  valleys,  through  the 
principal  of  which  the  river  Duloe  flows  nearly  due  north  and  south  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Looe." — Salmon,  Mining  and  Smelting  Magaxine,  it.  p.  211. 
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there  of  schistose,*  structure.  Between  these  and  the 
slate  a  gradual  transition  sometimes  takes  place;  but 
usually  the  passage  from  one  to  the  other  is  distinct  and 
immediate.  They  are  probably  connected  with  one 
or  other  of  several  similar  masses,  shown  on  the 
Ordnancb  Geological  Map  ;  f  in  one  of  which — at 
Lambest — spheroidal  bodies,  made  up  of  many  con- 
centric layers,:]:  are  imbedded  in  a  basis  of  identical 
composition. 

Nor  is  this  concretionary  structure  peculiar  to  the 
felspathic  and  hornblendic  rocks,  for  one  side  (wall) 
of  the  hde,  at  a  depth  of  fifty-five  fathoms,  in  Wheal 
Trelavmy\  presents  a  section  of  a  spheroidal  con- 
cretion {Fig.  32),  presenting  a  nucleus  and  an  external 
envelope  of  galena  separated  by  four  several  layers  of 
quartz,  each  distinguishable,  from  either  of  the  layers 
adjoining  it,  by  some  peculiarity  of  structure  or  of  hue. 
This  remarkable  body  was  found  imbedded  in  quartz 
transfused  with  slaty  matter,  which  gradually  shaded 
into  the  ordinary  deep-blue  (Country)  slate. 

but  neTer  of  very  great,  thickness.  Their  underlie  is  not  conformable  to  the 
dip  of  the  slates,  but  inclines  in  different  directions.  *  *  *  In  the  soathem 
part  of  Wheal  Mary  Ann  an  eWan  of  a  more  dyke-like  character  occurs ;  *  •  • 
but  its  dip  and  bearing  are  alike  unknown,  although,  as  nearly  as  can  be  judged, 
[it  seems  to]  dip  about.S.E.** 

OiLBSy  Cornwall  Geol.  Trans,^  tii.  pp.  201,— 6,— 6.  (Abridged.) 

« (*  From  Pengover  to  Clicker  Tor  the  «  4^  «  rock  exposed  is  hornblende 
slate.'* — BoASB,  ComtotUl  Geol.  TVoim.,  iy.  p.  211. 

t  Sheet  xzv. 

X  **  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  spheroidal  forms  so  commonly  exhibited  by 
the  crystalline  rocks,  are  varieties  of  original  structure,  the  result  of  some  pe- 
culiar mode  in  which  their  integrant  particles  have  been  aggregated  together, 
and  which  appear  to  subsist  in  the  same  mass,  in  conjunction  with  Tarious 
cuboidal  and  prismatic  arrangements.*' — Boase,  Primary  Geology y  p.  97. 

}  Table  XXVI J,  column  5. 
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I.  WBSAt  TRELAWNY,  Eut  CourwALL. 

Section  of  ■  ooncrrtion  in  (he  (Country)  ilftte. 


0.      n     1  jillowiili,  eODt>hilii(  caTldH  llntd  wia  miaat*  e>TtU>  ol  InulBMal  toarli. 

In  both  districts  the  planes  of  cleavage  range  fix)m 
E.-W.  to  N.E.— S.W.,  and  dip  5"— 15°  S.— S.E. ;  in 
short,  occasional,  flexures,  however,  they  sometimes 
decline  slightly  towards  the  N. — N.W. 

The  best  developed  and  most  nnmerous  of  the  joints 
— maintaining  in  both  cases  a  general  parallelism  with 
the  fodM— bear  from  8'  E.  of  N.— W.  of  S.»  to  12" 

W.ofN.— E.of  S.t 
Many  joints  range  „    25"*— 46°%  E.  of  N.— W.  of  S , 
as  well  as  „     18°J— 35=*  W.  of  N.— E.of  S., 

and  others  take  yet  difierent  directions.^ 

•  TabU  XXVIII. 
.     t "  I"  >8*0  the  nugnetla  dMlioktion  wm  ZS'  W." 

Sabim*,  Phil.  TVinu.,  oxxxix.  p.  205,  PI.  XIV.    Anit,  p.  673. 

t  Table  XXIX. 

f  D«  la  Beehe,  Stport  on  tlu  Gtolofy  of  CcmvaU,  Dwon,  and  Wtl  SomerMl, 
P.S73.    AnU,p.6n,'Sct»: 
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(&)  Both  districts  have  been  carefully  examined; 
but  in  neither  of  them  has  more  than  one  lode^  yet 
been  found  productive. 

( — 1)  The  lode  in  the  mines  of  MenheniotfJ  takes 
slightly  different  directions  in  different  parts  of  its 
course ;  thus  in 

Wheal  Trelawny  it  bears  about  5**  W.  of  N.— E.  of  8. ;  but  in 
Wheal  Mary  Ann        „  S**— 8«»  E.  of  N.— W.  of  S. ; 

whilst  in  the  Lanreath  and  Saint  Pinnock  district,;]: 
the  hde  at 

Herod^s-foot  bears,  generally,  8*»— 12<>  W.  of  N.— E.  of  S. 

( — 2)  The  lodes  of  the  entire  region  maintain  an 
average  underlie  of  TQ"";  yet  in  one  of  them  certain 
portions  dip  only  64°,  and  in  the  other  but  70'' ;  of 
both,  however,  large  parts  are  nearly  vertical.  Their 
general  inclination  is  to  the  E. ;  §  but — as  well  in  one 

*Henwood,  Reports  of  the  Royal  InatUutum  of  ComwaU^  xxxni.  (1851),  p. 
39.  OUes,  Cornwall  Geol,  Tram.,  vn.  (1862),  pp.  201,-3.  Allen,  Bittory  of 
Litkeardf  p.  421.  Salmon,  Mining  and  Smelting  Magazine,  n,  (1862),  pp.  215, 
—18.  Webb  &  Oeach,  History  and  Progress  of  Mining  in  the  Caradon  and 
Liskeard  District,  pp.  17,  26,  37. 

t  <<  Wheal  Trelawny,  Wheal  Trehane,  and  Wheal  Mary  Ann  contain  but  one 
lode  [which  bears]  about  north  and  south." 

Hevwood,  Reports  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall,  xxxiu.  p.  40. 

"  ^TJe^er^^.^  !  «'  *«  ^  ^  24°  or  M»  we.t  of  .oath  [magnatic]. 

Webb  &  Gbach,  History  Mnd  Progress  of  Mining  in  the  Caradon 
and  Liskeard  District,  pp.  27,  37. 

X  **  In  the  Herod's-foot  and  Trelawny  mines  the  vein  %  %  %  bears  from  20^ 
to  27°  E.  of  N.  [magnetic]."— GiLBS,  Cornwall  Getd,  Trans,,  Yii.  pp.  301—2. 

'*  The  lodes  which  produce  lead-ore  in  a  zone  *  4g  %  from  4  miles  E.N.B. 
of  Liskeard  to  about  the  same  distance  S.W.  of  that  town  %  It  %  haTe  an 
approximate  bearing  of  north  and  south." 

Salmow,  Mining  and  Smelting  Magamne,  n.  p.  2U* 

}  In  the  Caradon  district  every  cross<ourse  dips  towards  the  W,— ulnte,  p.  682. 
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as  in  the  other — short  flexures  towards  the  W.  occur 
at  intervals. 

(3—)  In  width  they  vary  from  0-5  foot  to  4  feet ; 
and  average,  perhaps^  2  feet ;  *  but,  occasionally,  both 
are  made  up  of  many  subordinate  veins. 

(— ^)  Of  both  lodes  the  chief  ingredient  is  quartz  ;t 


*  Henwood,  UeporU  of  the  Royal  IrutUution  of  ComwiU,  xxxxii.  p.  40. 
Giles,  CammM  Geoi.  Trafuactumi,  yii.  p.  203.  Salmon,  Mining  and  Smelting 
Magazine,  ii.  p.  220.  Webb  &.  Geach,  Hietorg  and  Progreit  of  Mining  m  the 
Canxdon  and  Liskeard  District,  p.  17. 

t  **  In  the  N.  part  of  Wheal  Trelaumy  the  lode  affords,  near  the  surface,  much 
earthy -brown  iron-ore  and  granular  quarts  •  the  cavities  (vugha)  in  which,  as 
well  as  the  joints  in  the  neighbouring  (Country)  rock,  sometimes  contain  the 
carbonate  of  lead.  At  greater  depths,  galena,  great  quantities  of  iron-pyrites, 
and  smaller  proportions  of  blende,  are  imbedded  in  quarts  that  closely  resembles 
homstone. 

<<  On  either  side  of  the  boundary  between  Wheal  Trelawny  and  Wheal  Mary 
Ann,  «hallower  portions  of  the  lode  still  yield  the  carbonate — and  occasionally 
also  the  phosphate — of  lead;  beneath,  however,  the  quarts — especially  towards 
the  middle  of  the  lode-^\%  largely  mixed  with  fluor,  yet  both  contain  galena,  and 
both  are  drusy,  but  the  lead-ore  and  the  cavities  occur  more  frequently  in  the 
fluor  than  in  the  quartz. 

"  In  the  8.  part  of  Wheal  Mary  Ann  fluor  and  quarts  still  make  up  the  chief 
part  of  the  hde^  Occasionally,  however,  small  hoUows  in  the  fluor  are  sprinkled 
with  crystals  of  the  same  substance;  and  these — as  well  as  massive  portions  of 
the  sides— are  frequently  encrusted  with  white,  greyish,  or  yellowish  crystals  of 
the  sulphate  of  barytes,  overlaid  with  crystallised  iron-pyrites,  or  studded  with 
small  brilliant  grains  of  galena,  now  and  then  in  unusual  crjrstalline  forms; 
moreover  both  fluor  and  barytes — especially  the  fluor — are  sometimes  thinly 
powdered  with  minute  double- pointed  crystals  of  quarts.  The  fluor  rests  some- 
times  on  quartz,  sometimes  on  galena ;  but  the  sulphate  of  barytes  seldom  bat 
on  fluor.  Most  of  the  rarer  crystals,  however,  have  been  obtained  at  less  than 
eighty  fathoms  deep.  A  peculiarity  of  this  lode  is,  that  even  in  its  most  pro- 
ductive parts,  the  ore  occurs  in  small,  unconnected,  though  rich  hunchee,  rather 
than  in  one  large  and  continuous  vein.  In  the  midst  of  the  fluor,  indeed,  and 
occasionally,  though  more  rarely,  in  the  quarts,  cubic  crystals  of  galena  are 
isolated  in  the  earthy  ingredients.  Whether  the  ore  be  massive  or  crystallized, 
quarts  and  fluor  are  the  only  matrices  in  which  it  occurs ;  and  the  most  perpen- 
dicular parts  of  the  lode  are  always  the  most  productive, 

**  The  ordinary  quarts,  which  forms  the  matrix  of  the  lead-ore,  frequently 
bears  rectangular  impressions ;  and  the  iron-pyrites  exhibits  here  and  there  casts. 

5e 
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often  granular  and  sometimes  mixed  with  earthy  brown 
iron-ore  near  the  surface,  but  generally  massive  and  of 
milk-white  hue  beneath ;  in  the  Menheniot  lode,  how- 
ever^ it  assumes  the  character  of  hornstone  in  some. 


•f  hexagonal  pyramids ;  but  of  the  substanceB  by  which  they  were  impressed, 
all  traces  have  disappeared." 

Hbkwood,  Rqxtrta  of  the  Royal  ImtUuiion  of  Cornwall^  xxxm. 
(1851),  pp.  40—3.  (Abridged.) 

«At  Herod*s-foot  the  matrix  mostly  carrying  the  ore  is  saceharine-quartvy 
aocompanied  here  and  there  by  iron-pyrites.  Antimony  in  small  quantities  ia 
also  disseminated  through  the  lode,  just  below  the  gossan,  and  fortunately  de- 
creases in  the  lower  levels.  Blende  in  still  less  quantities  has  been  found.  Bat 
a  rich  sulphuret  of  copper  is  occasionally  found  in  bunches  sufficiently  large  to 
make  a  mercantile  commodity.  These  bunches  often  occur  in  parts  of  the  lode 
which  are  richest  in  galena. 

«  The  Trelawny  lode  *  «  *  which  is  richest  in  its  nearest  approach  to  the 
perpendicular,  •  *  *  mostly  [consists  of]  a  whitish-brown  fluor-spar,  which 
contains  the  ore  in  a  state  of  general  dispersion.  Many  of  the  specimens  of 
this  mineral  which  are  found  on  the  walls  of  the  fissure,  are  of  Tarious  colours 
and  beautifully  crystallized  in  cubes.  The  beauty  of  some  is  enhanced  by  the 
presence  of  yery  large  cubic  crystals  of  galena.  Others  have  small  octangular 
crystals  of  galena  scattered  over  the  fluor.  14ext  to  fluor,  hornspar  is  the  most 
plentiful  mineral.  Small  quantities  of  the  carbonate  of  lead,  both  crystallized 
and  in  the  massive  state  occur,  but  they  are  most  plentiful  in  the  shallower  levels. 
A  few  years  since  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  phosphate  of  lead  was  found  just 
under  the  gossan,  but  the  miners  not  placing  much  value  upon  it,  suffered  it  to 
be  thrown  away  with  the  rubbish :  afterwards,  if  I  remember  correctly,  some 
few  tons  of  it  were  collected  and  sold.  But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all 
the  extraneous  minerals  contained  in  this  lode  are  the  crystals  of  the  sulphuret 
of  barytes ;  which  were  abundant  to  the  depth  of  about  forty  fathoms,  but  below 
that  point  few  have  been  discovered.  %  t^  4t  It  is  no  uncommon  circumstance 
to  meet  with  slabs  exhibiting  a  coating  of  pyramidal  quartsose  crystals  over  the 
faces  of  casts  of  decomposed  minerals.  The  sulphuret  of  copper  occurs  in 
•mall  quantities  in  different  parts  of  the  lode,  and  in  the  deeper  parts  is  so  com- 
mixed with  the  galena  as  to  deteriorate  sbme  of  the  samples,  although  its  oocor- 
rence  is  generally  coincident  with  an  abundance  of  ore." 

Giles,  Cornwall  Geol,  Trans,,  vii.,  pp.  202—5.  (Abridged.) 

"  The  lode,  which  in  Wheal  Mary  Ann  and  Wheal  Trelawny  has  been  remark- 
able for  its  productiveness,  is  a  large  and  strong  one  containing  a  great  deal  of 
fluor-spar  and  carbonate  of  lime,  with  capels  generally  on  both  sidea." 

Salmon,  Mining  and  Smeltinff  Magazine,  zi.  p.  221. 

Webb  &  Geach,  History  and  Progress  of  Mining  in  the  Caradon  and 
District,  pp.  16,  26,  86. 
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yet  is  associated  with  calcareous  matter  in  other,  of  the 
deeper  parts.  Between  the  Jlucans  in  Wheal  Trehvmy 
and  Wheal  Mary  Ann^  green,  greenish-yellow,  or 
light-brown  fluor  often  prevails  towards  the  middle  of 
the  hde;  but — though  frequently  abundant — it  is 
seldom,  or  never,  the  only  vein-stone.  White,  greyish, 
or  greenish  crystals  of  the  sulphate  of  barytes  sprinkle 
the  fluor  in  many  small  cavities,  to  a  depth  of  perhaps 
eighty  fathoms,  where — in  the  S.  of  Wheal  Mary  Ann 
— both  sides  of  the  lode  are  bounded  by  rocks  of  fel- 
spar and  hornblende.  And,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, crystals  of  quartz  are  studded  with  other 
minerals.  At  Heroes-foot  joints  in  the  rock  and 
crevices  in  the  lode  are  often  encrusted  with  pearl-spar. 

Iron-pyrites — sometimes  associated  with  silver — is 
a  common  ingredient  in  many,  if  not  in  most,  parts  of 
both  lodes ;  but  small  quantities  of  copper-pyrites,  and 
trifling  proportions  of  blende,  occur  most  frequently 
in, — if  indeed  they  are  not  limited  to, — the  quartzose 
portions  of  their  vein-stones.  The  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony and  bournonite  are  peculiar  to  the  lode  of 
Heroes-foot. 

From  amongst  the  earthy  brown  iron-ore  and  granu- 
lar quartz  which  abound  in  the  shallower  parts  of  both 
hdeSy  as  well  as  from  the  joints  of  the  contiguous  rocks, 
small  masses  and  minute  crystals  of  the  carbonate,  and 
— less  frequently — of  the  phosphate,  of  lead,  have  been 
obtained  at  intervals.  These  salts  of  lead — which 
occur  near  the  surface  only — are,  at  greater  depths, 
succeeded  by  galena.    In  the  Menheniot  lode — under 
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certain  conditions  in  the  adjoining  (Country)  rock — 
quartz,  fluor,  and  calcareous  matter  form  a  congenial 
matrix;  the  ore,  however,  is  more  plentiful  towards* 
the  middle  than  near  the  (walls)  sides ;  and  appears 
more  frequently  in  single  granules,  isolated  blocks, 
and  small  (hunches)  masses  connected  by  thin  veins, 
than  in  large  (courses)  bodies  of  endlong  (shoot)  dip. 
At  Herod! S'foot^  on  the  other  hand,  the  granular 
quartzose  vein*stone  includes  numberless  small  lumps^ 
and  is  traversed  by  many  thick  ribs  of  ore. 

In  both  these — as  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  other — 
districts  the  lead-ore  obtained  from  different  hdes^  and 
indeed  from  different  parts  of  the  same  lode^  are  un-* 
equally  argentiferous.* 

The  following  columns  show  the  proportions  of  silver 
obtained  from  the  galena  wrought  at  distant  parts  of» 
and  at  various  depths  in,  the  Menheniot  lode. 

Wheal  Trelavmy. 


1851.t 

18564 

1857.§ 

1869.t 

Depth  105  iatkoma. 

Depth  210  fathoms. 

Highest 

Lowest 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Highest 

Lowest 

Mean 

0001376 

0001035 

0*001245 

0*000966 

0001371 

0001516 

0001335 

0*001401 

*  "  La  gal&ne  contient  tonjours  de  Targent,  en  proportion  tris-rariable,  dans 
les  di£Eerents  filons  d*une  mdme  locality,  et  dans  les  diverses  parties  d*un  m^e 
filon."  —  Bitot,  Principet  Gin^aux  du  traitement  des  Minerais  MiUUliques^ 
n.  p.  10. 

t  From,  data  supplied  by  the  kindness  of  Edward  Michell,  Esq.,  of  MitcheU 
Hill,  near  Truro. 

X  Hunt,  Memoira  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain  (Mining  Records 
for  1856),  p.  29.    AnU,  p.  120. 

§  Hunt,  Memoirs  of  the  Geoloffieal  Survey  of  Great  Brittun  (Mining  Beeords 
for  1857),  p.  31.    Ante,  p.  120. 

«  Where  the  galena  is  associated  with  copper,  it  contains  an  unususlly  larg« 
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\\  heal  Mary  Ann. 

1861.» 

1856.t 

1857.t 

1867-* 

Depth  98  fathoms. 

Depth  256  fath 

Highest 

Lowest 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Highest 

Lowest 

0001545 

0-001166 

0-001340 

0001168 

0-001897 

0001400 

0-001224 

Mean 
0001327 


Thus,  at  Wheal  Trelawny^ 

'"^0^1^  .TTSHf."?!"  \  lo"  ''«">-.  •^""^•o  o-oo^'^"  'y,^f^t  «^ 

»  210}    ,.       ,      „        0-001516 

At  Wheal  Mary  Ann,  on  the  contrary, 

»  256 §    „       ,       „        0,001400        „ 

In  both  mines,  however,  the  least  argentiferous  of 
the  ore  wrought  at  the  greatest  depths  §  gave  larger 
proportions  of  silver  than  that  found  nearer  the 
surface. 

The  lead-ore  extracted  from  different  parts  of  the 
fferod's-foot  lode  has  afforded  the  undermentioned 
proportions  of  silver. 

Herod^S'foot. 


Old,  or  Northern,  Mine. 

New,  or  Southern,  Mine. 

Depth  141  fathoms. 

Depth  160  fathoms. 

1851.11 

1856.t 

18574 

1867.f 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

0-000350 

0-000859 

0-000658 

0-001895 

amount  of  silver.  «  «  «  In  the  hard  killas  the  lode  is  imaller ;  hat  %  %  m 
It  is  here  considerahly  richer  in  silver  (containing  from  18  to  17  ounces  per  ton 
more)  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  mine." 

Giles,  ComtoaU  Qeol,  Tram.,  tii.  pp.  205—6. 

•  Ante,  p.  708,  Note  t .      t  Und,  Note  }.      $  Ibid,  Note  { . 
i  "  The  suhstantial  ore  ground  is  entirely  in  the  hottom  of  the  mine." 

Salmon,  Mining  and  SmeUing  Maffazine,  ii.  p.  218. 

I  Salmon  Mining  and  SmeUing  Magazine,  ii.  p.  214. 

5  Thomas  Treyillion,  Esq.,  Manager  and  Pureer  of  the  Mine,  MS. 
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Between  the  proportions  of  lead  and  silver,  however, 
there  seems  no  necessary  connexion.* 


*  **  La  teneur  en  argent  des  galUnes  est  g6n6ralement  trop  faible  ponr  qn*on 
puisse  determiner  par  dee  moyens  cliimiques  l'6tat  de  combinaison  da  m6tal 
pr^eieux ;  il  existe  probablement  k  T^tat  de  sulfare  dons  la  galdne." 

RiTOT,  Principet  Ginirauxdu  traitement  des  MineraU  MetaOiguM,  n.  p.  11. 

At  Wheal  Ludcottf  on  the  confines  of  Menheniot,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
N.N.E.  of  Wheal  Ttelatony,  the  (CoutUryJ  rock  is  homogeneous,  glossy,  and 
thick  lamellar,  dark-blue  slate ;  the  planes  of  its  cleavage  range  nearly  N.E.— 
8.W.,  and  dip  16°— 26®  S.E. ;  whilst  the  joinU  which  intersect  it  bear  20^—25^ 
W.  of  N.— E.  of  8.,  20'— 26**  N.  of  E.— S.  of  W.,  and  40°— 46**  N.  of  E.— 
8.  of  W.  respectiTely. 

Two,  nearly  parallel,  lodeSt  running  about  N.~S.,  dipping  80°— 86°  E.,  and 
aTeraging  from  two  to  three  feet  in  width,  have  been  wrought,  one  to  about 
eighty,  the  other  to  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty,  fathoms  in  depth.  The 
shallower  parts  of  both  consisted  of  granular  quarts,  slaty'Clay,  and  earthy  brown 
iroU'Ore,  slightly  and  irregularly  sprinkled  with  iron-pyrites,  copper-pyrites, 
blende,  and  galena ;  but  beneath,  the  quarts  assumed  some  characters  of  horn- 
stone,  calcareous  matter  appeared,  and — at  interTals— the  lodee  were  rich  in 
galena,  which— differing  in  quality  on  opposite  sides  of  the  N.  crosa-vem,— yielded 
from  0000746  to  0001201  ite  weight  of  silver. 

Three  crost-veins,  all  bearing  about  £.  — W.,  dipping  S.  60° — 70°,  and 
measuring  usually  from  one  foot  to  three  feet— in  one  case,  however  as  much 
as  eighteen  feet — in  width.    All  three  intersect  both  the  lodet;  but 

whUst  the  southernmost  crase^vein  I  ^^  y^^^  ^^  j^^  ^^^  ^^  right-hand 
and  the  middle  „         J  (E.-R.A.), 

„  northernmost        „  heaves    „  „  „  left-hand 

(L.-RJL.). 

The  eross'veins  consist  generally  of  slaty  clay,  mixed  with  granular  quarts, 
calcareous-spar,  the  carbonate  of  iron,  and  iron-pyrites ;  but,  here  and  there, 
they  contain  masses  of  hornstone-quartz,  small  quantities  of  copper-pyrites,  and 
isolated  bodies  of  galena.  Between  the  severed  portions  of  the  easternmost 
lode,  at  a  depth  of  from  ninety-three  to  one  hundred  and  ten  fathoms,  however, 
the  northern  cross-vein  afforded  single  crystals  of — but  slightly  argentiferous- 
galena  imbedded  in  large  huncJits  of  vitreous  silver ;  crystalline  granules,  some* 
times  of  ruby  silver  (pyrargyritejt  and  yet  more  frequently  of  vitreous  silver, 
sprinkling  crystals  of  quartz  and  of  calcareous  spar,  in  numerous  small  .fvti^As^ 
cavities ;  and  earthy  black  silver-ore  investing  as  well  crystals  of  galena,  as 
flakes  and  threads  of  native  silver.  This  spot  yielded  304*7743  tons  (Avoir,)  of, 
more  or  less,  argentiferous  galena ;  which — ranging  in  price  from  £1  :  7  :  6  to 
(£2  :  14  :  0  per  lb.)  £6,048  per  ton— realized,  in  1861—3,  £22,501  :  8  :  6. 

Salmon,  Mining  and  SmelHng  Magazine,  ix.  pp.  78—83,  Fig.  2,  3,  4.  Webb 
&  Oeach,  History  and  Progress  of  Mining  m  the  Caradon  and  Liskeard  Distnci, 
pp.  18—24,  Fig.  1. 

Ante,  pp.  120— ly  Note, 
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Rectangular  impressions  occur  on  quartz  in  some. 


The  following  columns— compiled  bj  John  Taylor,  Esq.,  Purser  of  Wheal 
Ludcott,  Arom  accounts  kept  at  the  mine, — show  the  quantities  of  ore  obtained 
from  the  northernmost  erosa-vein, — proportions  of  silver  and  of  lead  contained 
in  the  ore, — the  prices  at  which  the  several  parceU  were  sold, — and  the  proceeds 
of  each  sale. 


V^_  A 

Weight  (^0.) 

Proportions  of           1 

Price  per  (i 

».) 

Amoant. 

!>»*•.                   of  CM.           1 

1 

ton. 

torn.  cwt.  qrt.  lbs. 

SUTer. 

Lead. 

£      «. 

d. 

£      a.    d. 

1861 

Sept.  27th 

2  19     8    0 

0037026 

0202500 

290  14 

6 

868  10    9 

If 

9    2     3     0 

— 

— 

47    6 

0 

431  17  10 

Nov.  13th 

9  18    0    0 

— 

-.- 

22  14 

3 

223  17    6 

1862 

Jan.     4th 

23    3    3    0 

._ 

.» 

2    0 

6 

46  18     8 

13th 

10    0    0 

0  073401 

0175000 

694    0 

0 

694    0    0 

Feb.  22nd 

14    2    0 

0067449 

0112500 

652  10 

0 

799    6    3 

March  1st 

13    5    0    0 

0-003265 

0081250 

25    7 

6 

336    4    4 

22nd 

10    0    0    0 

0*000612 

..^ 

1     7 

6 

13  15    0 

27th 

2    0    0    0 

0048513 

0137500 

457    4 

0 

914    8    0 

April    3rd 

12    0    0 

0*025423 

0*375000 

235    0 

0 

258  10    0 

9th 

1  18    2    0 

0*033554 

0137500 

367    6 

6 

707     1  10 

»t 

13    0    1     0 

0004635 

0-075000 

33  15 

0 

439    3    0 

Haj  10th 

3  10    3    8 

0041866 

0016250 

378    0 

0 

1,338  10    6 

June    5th 

20    0    2    0 

0-004548 

— 

31  15 

0 

635  15  10 

July      Ist 

3  14    2  10 

0050146 

0137500 

464    0 

0 

1,730    9    4 

If 

3  12    0    0 

0-007959 

0-400000 

80  15 

0 

290  14    0 

Aug.  18th 

1     1     1  23 

0-095977 

0*237500 

878    0 

0 

941  17    9 

» 

3  14    1  11 

0039388 

0*112500 

380    7 

0 

1,413  18    3 

t» 

25    4     1    0 

0004373 

-» 

34    2 

6 

860    7    6 

Oct.     6th 

3  18    8  22 

0042274 

0131250 

382    0 

0 

1,507  17    6 

i» 

1  12    1  20 

0018512 

0-306250 

116     1 

6 

188    4    0 

i> 

32  19     1     0 

— 

-. 

9  12 

0 

316    8    9 

Nov.  25th 

10    3    7 

0048338 

0*156250 

422  10 

6 

439  13    9 

•» 

5    7    3    8 

0022158 

0-137500 

224  10 

6 

1,210    8    6 

ti 

23    8    0    0 

0001633 

— 

10     1 

0 

235    3    4 

1863 

Jan.     5th 

7    2    2    0 

0036152 

0137500 

343  16 

6 

2,449  15    0 

M 

6    7    1  18 

0006006 

0*125000 

63  14 

6 

405  19    2 

ft 

19    9    3    0 

0001166 

— . 

10    2 

6 

197    6    2 

AprU   6th 

4  11     2    6 

0025428 

0-106250 

223    9 

0 

1.022  17    7 

II 

3    7    1  21 

0*003265 

— 

35    0 

0 

118    0    8 

91 

21  18    3    0 

0001633 

.^ 

9  10 

6 

208  19    0 

II 

0    0    2  27f 

.~~a 

^ 

6,048    0 

Oa 

226    2    6 

II 

0    0    2  18^ 

—  ft 

— 

4,592    0 

05 

152  14    6 

If 

0  0   1   24 

—  c 

— 

4,986    0 

dd 

67    6    1 

t» 

0    2    8  20 

_d 

— . 

1,568    0 

Od 

229  12    0 

1                         July  13th 

4  14    0    0 

0010262 

0150000 

93  15 

0 

440  12    6 

II 
Totals  . . 

18  19    3    0 

0  001253 

^^ 

7     6 

6 

139     1     7 

304  15     1  26|« 

£22,501  8  6e 

Mean  •• 

£73  16  "s* 
0  per  lb.  (ieotr. 

a  jff9  :  14  :  Oper 

lb.  {Avoir.), 

0  £3  :  4  : 

). 

»    s  :  1  :  0    „ 

d    0:14: 

0    „          , 

1 

■ 

J^'iaei..    IStons  Sewt.Sqn. 

valae  £1,800  :   8:7)  fHTJ 

irr,  Memobno/i 
fOrmtBritam 

ikefftoLSunnif 

IM;..  198  „     19  „    1  „ 

„       14,0S4  :  18  :  9     )     o 

[Mineral  Statto- 

18«..    86  „     14   „    0  „ 

„        6,858  :  8  :  4 }  ]     t 

Ics),  for  1801 
80S,  p.  46. 

1  p.- 

10;  1808,  p.  80; 

\                                                  « 

W  „     15  „    9  M 

„    £21.688 

:   8:8" 
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and  casts  of  hexagonal  pyramids  on  iron-pyriteB  in 
other,  parts  of  the  hde ;  but  the  substances  to  which 
they  owe  their  origin  have  disappeared. 

Many  parts  of  both  lodes  enclose  thin  (horses)  slices 
of  rock,  which  take  the  same  directions  and  dips  as  the 
branches  on  either  hand  ;  *  but,  at  the  same  time,  are 
of  identical  composition,  and  jointed  and  cleaved  uni- 
formly, with  the  immediately  contiguous  (Cotaniry) 
strata.  These  included  masses  are,  perhaps,  as  often 
sharply  defined  as  they  are  transfused  with  siliceous 
and  calcareous  matter;  in  both  cases  they  are  occa- 
sionally penetrated,  from  either  side,  by  slender  strmgs 
of  the  vein-stones. 

The  metalliferous  portions  (or  leaders)  are,  now  and 
then,  separated  from  the  containing  (Country)  rocks 
on  either  of,  or  on  both,  their  sides  by  bodies  of 
breccia ;  f  in  which  a  nucleus  of  quartz  occasionally 


«  «  At  the  80  fathoms  lerel  [in  Wheal  Mary  Ann\  the  lode  is  diyided  into  two 
parts,  one  part  runs  towards  and  enters  the  eWan  on  the  B.  aide,  while  the  main 
part  of  the  lode  traverses  the  W.  side  of  it,  and  still  preserTes  the  regular 
underlie." — Oilbs,  ComtDoU  Geol,  TroM,,  yii.  p.  206. 

t "  Connected  with  the  [Menheniot]  Axb, — and  forming  as  it  were  a  transition 
between  it  and  the  adjoining  roek, — is  a  mass  of  angular  pieoes  of  slate,  ce- 
mented by  quarti,  which  is  often  crystalline,  and  sometimes  presents  small 
cayities  lined  with  minute  crystals.  This  brecciated  structure, — locally  called 
eig>$l  or  cab, — seldom  extends  more  than  four  or  fite  feet  from  the  hde, — ^noTor 
contains  much  lead-ore, — and  is  rather  more  common  on  the  western  or  lower 
side  of  the  lode  than  on  the  eastern.  The  lamination  of  the  schistose  portions 
of  this — apparently  fragmentary^deposit,  approximates,  though  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, that  of  the  contiguous  slate-rocks.  Contrary  to  the  preyailing  opinion 
respecting  a  similar  structure  in  copper  districts;  it  is,  throughout  the  lead- 
mines  of  the  neighbourhood,  considered  a  favourable  indication." — Hbitvood, 
lUporte  of  the  Rojfal  Instittttum  of  Cornwall,  xzxiii.  (1851),  p.  42. 

At  Herod*s-foot  the  lode  stoped  above  the  127  fathom  level  '*  is  exceptionally 
rich.  «  •  «    In  one  part  [the  galena  is  of  a  large  grain  not  rich  for  silver^ 
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seems  imbedded  in  slate,  but  far  more  frequently — for 
the  most  part  indeed — angular  masses  of  slate  are 
enveloped  in  successive— not  uncommonly  as  many  as 
six — accretions  of  quartz,  each  distinguished  by  some 
peculiarity  of  arrangement  or  hue,  and  all  of  more  or 
less  radiated  structure.*  These  included  kernels  are 
of  widely  different  dimensions;  many  being  micro- 
scopic,— great  numbers  measuring  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  inch, — but  few  exceeding  two.  inches.  In  many 
cases  they  are  highly  siliceous;  and  thin  lines  of 
quartz — at  times  slightly  mixed  with  either  iron- 
pyrites  or  galena — intersect  or  interlie  the  laminsB. 
The  planes  of  their  cleavage  are  approximately — but 
not  always  exactly — parallel ;  of  jointed  arrangement 
they  afford  no  trace.     Small  cavities,  studded  with 


but  [within  a  short  distance]  it  suddonlj  changes  to  a  Terj  fine  grained  ore 
highly  argentiferous,  making  in  a  brecciated  lode,  terj  similar  altogether  to  the 
rich  lead  ore  found  in  the  Goginan  district  in  Cardiganshire.  «  «  « 

'*  At  Wheal  Mary  Ann  the  lode  south  from  Pollard's  shaft  at  the  172  [fathom 
lerel]  consists  of  1|  feet  wide  of  capels  and  1  foot  of  fluor-spar  with  a  little 
carbonate  of  lime.  *  ^  *  North  of  Pollard's  [at  the  same  leTel]  the  lode  is 
4  feet  wide  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  fluor-spar  worth  6  cwt.  of  ore 
per  fathom,  with  2  feet  of  eapelt  on  the  west  side." 

Salmon,  Mining  and  Smelting  Magatine,  n.  pp  21 5, — 21. 


*  **  When  the  forces  of  cohesion  and  adhesion  are  nearly  balanced,  as  in 
saturated  solutions,  yery  slight  causes  may  occasion  the  cohesion  to  preponderate ; 
and  when  once  this  force  has  been  set  in  action,  its  influence  spreads  rapidly 
throughout  the  mass.  %  %  %  Thus,  the  dropping  in  of  a  similar  crystal,  the 
insertion  of  a  thread,  or  of  a  wire,  or  of  a  piece  of  stick,  if  not  sufficient  to 
cause  sudden  crystallisation,  will  generally  determine  the  spot  upon  which  the 
crystals  are  first  formed,  especially  if  the  foreign  body  or  nucleus  be  rough  and 
irregular  in  its  outline.'*— Millbb,  EkmmUt  of  Chemiatry^  I.  p.  119. 

**  When  a  supersaturated  saline  solution  %  %  %  suddenly  becomes  solid  on> 
cooling  «  «  «  it  will  be  found  that  crystallisation  has  been  promoted  by  a  minute 
speck  or  point  at  some  part  of  the  [containing]  tube,  and  from  this  point,  as 
from  a  centre,  proceed  fine  crystalline  needles  radiating  in  all  directions." 

ToMLiiVBON,  Proeeedingg  of  the  Rogal  Society,  zyii.  p.  247. 

5f 
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minute  botryoidal  concretions  of  agatine  structure, 
encrusted  with  crystals  of  quartz,  and  sprinkled  with 
the  carbonate  of  iron  and  calcareous  spar,  occur  in  all 
parts  of  these  remarkable  deposits.* 

Towards  the  S.,  in  Wheal  Mary  Ann^  and  through- 
out South  Wheal  Trelawny  which  adjoins,  as  well 
as  between  the  (N.)  old  mine  and  the  (S.)  new  at 
Herod* S'foot,  the  lodes  are,  respectively,  represented 
by  mere  bunches  and  short,  narrow,  strings  of  slightly- 
metalliferous  vein-stone.f  These  mostly  follow  such 
joints  as  maintain  the  normal  directions  of  the  lodes; 
but  they  rarely  affect  parallel  portions  of  proximate 
joints.    Wherever  such  small  isolated  masses  of  metal- 

•  TUle»  XXriL,  XXniL,  XXIX. 

t "  The  natare  of  the  brokmi  or  slitfy  ground  met  with  in  connection  with  the 
lead  lodes  of  this  district  is  very  remarkable,  and  well  worthy  of  attention — ^for 
it  seems  to  hold  all  through  the  district,  being  equally  met  with  at  Mary  Ann  as 
at  Herodsfoot.  The  whole  strata  seem  broken  up  by  a  succession  of  disturb- 
ances, of  a  nature  between  cross-courses  and  slides.  They  are  generally  called 
9lides  in  the  district,  although  they  are  not  slides  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
word  as  used  in  West  Cornwall ;  but  neither  are  they  exactly  cross-courses. 
This  broken  ground  generally  extends  for  a  considerable  width,  shattering  and 
indeed  obliterating  the  lodes  to  a  great  extent ;  although  now  and  then  detached 
pieces — sometimes  rich — are  found  in  it.  In  Herodsfoot  it  shortens  in  depth, 
as  in  my  experience,  I  have  found  to  be  almost  invariably  the  case  in  broken 
channels  of  ground  of  this  kind.  •  «  «  [Under]  the  hopeful  counsels  of 
Captain  Trevillion  the  broken  ground  has  been  passed  through,  and  what  is  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  new  mine  has  been  opened  out  south.  %  4t  % 

[At  Wheal  Mary  Ann]  *<  the  great  run  of  alidy  ground  which  cuU  off  the  lode 
southward  «  «  *  is  very  similar  to  the  broken  ground  in  Herodsfoot  «  «  ♦ 
The  first  effect  on  the  lode  of  the  approach  of  this  slidy  ground  is  that  it  is 
thrown  to  the  right  with  a  bearing  W.  4o^  S.  After  the  slidy  ground  is  inter- 
sected the  lode  is  not  again  seen,  although  the  110  fathom  level  has  been  driven 
considerably  8.,  E.,  and  W.  Some  branches  were  more  than  once  met  with, 
but  they  soon  disappeared  again,  and  for  the  present  the  trial  is  suspended." 
Salmon,  Mininff  and  Smelting  Maganne,  ii.  pp.  218— 14,— 21-- 2. 

Webb  &  Geach,  Hiitory  and  Proffress  of  Mining  m  ihie  Caitadon  and 
Dittriet,  pp.  17,  27. 
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liferous  matter  occur,  they,  and  the  rocks  which  con- 
tain them,  are  traversed  by  numberless  small  (fiucans) 
veins  of  slaty  clay.  In  Herod' s-foot  the  works,  at 
different  depths,  were  extended,  from  thirty  to  forty- 
five  fathoms,  through  a  deposit  of  this  kind,*  before 
the  lode  which  had  dwindled,  towards  the  S.  in  the 
old  mine  was  recovered  in  the  N.  of  the  new.  And 
at  Wheal  Mary  Ann  and  South  Wheal  Trelawny  a 
still  greater  distance  has  been  laid  open  *  but,  hitherto, 
without  success. 

(c)  The  cross-veins  ^  observed  in  this  neighbour- 
hood have  the  undermentioned  directions,  dips,  and 
dimensions : — 


Namat. 

Wheal  Trelafony  ftucan 
Wheal  Mary  Ann    „ 
nerod*s-foot  „ 


Directions. 

32*'— 37**  S.  of  B.— N.  of  W. 
22^—28*'  8.  of  B.— N.  of  W. 
20°— 26°  B.  of  N.— W.  of  S. 


Dip*. 

S.W.  60°— 60° 
N.E.  40°— 60° 


N.W.60°— 60°  30— 4-0 


SiMtffMt. 

0  6—1-5 
0-2-1-0 


*  At  neroeTa-foot this  broken  ground  dipped  towardi  the  N. 

„  Wheal  Mary  Ann    . .  „  „  S. 

Salxox,  Mining  ^  SmeUing  Magazine,  ii.  p.  212,  Fig,  1 ,  p.  219,  JF^.  2. 

f  <*  The  [Menheniot]  X^K^-lode  is  intersected  by  tvtoflucam;  the  northern  of 
them  in  Wheal  Trelaumy  bears  about  10°  S.  of  E.,  and  dips  S.  60°— 60°;  the 
southern  of  them  in  Wheal  Mary  Ann  bears  about  S.E.  &  N.W.,  and  dips  N.E, 
40°^-60°.  The  Wheal  Trelatony  flucan  varies  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  in 
width,  but  the ^ucan  at  Wheal  Mary  Ann  seldom  attains  a  breadth  of  six  inches; 
both  consist  of  clay  identical  in  composition  with  the  rocks  in  contact;  and 
frequently  the  flaeane  exhibit  traces  of  schistose  structure,  exactly  correspond- 
ing with  that  of  the  adjoining  slate,  of  which  they  are  in  fact  merely  softer 
portions.  *  «  «  Thus  the  lode  has  the  direction  of  the  barren  veins  in  other 
districts,  and  the  fiucans  agree  in  their  bearings, — the  one  with  the  lodee  and 
the  other  with  the  eaunier-lodee  In  other  parts  of  Cornwall." 

Henwood,  Report  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall^  xzxiii.  pp.  42—3* 

**  At  Wheal  Mary  Ann  the  lode  in  the  172  fathom  level  is  disturbed  by  a  slide 
which  has  been  seen  in  the  upper  levels  and  dips  north." 

Salmon,  Mining  and  Smelting  Magazine,  ii.  p.  220. 

*' At  Trelawny  the  lode,  except  where  disordered  by  the  slide,  of  which  there 
are  two,  is  productive  throughout  a  linear  distance  of  600  fathoms.  •  «  « 
North  of  Trehane  shaft  a  slide  comes  in  obliquely,  and  heaves  the  lode  a  little 
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Thus,  whether  both  series  of  lodes  be  rich, — as  they 
are  at  Lake  Superior*  and  at  BearJiaven ;^  or  the 
veins  of  one  system  be  productive  and  those  of  the 
other  be  barren^ — as  at  Chalanches  %  and  throughout 
Cornwall  §  generally ; — such  of  them  as  range  trans- 
versely and  obliquely  incline  at  lower  angles,  than 
those  which  are  more  nearly  parallel,  to  the  meridian. 

Where  the  cross-veins  of  this  region  traverse  beds 
and  masses  of  felspar  and  hornblende  their  chief  in- 
gredients are  felspathic  and  hornblendic  matter ;  but 
when  intersecting  schistose  rocks  they  consist  of  slate 
and  slaty-clay,  the  same  planes  of  cleavage  being 
common  to  them  and  to  the  strata  which  form  their 
(walls)  sides.  All  parts  of  them  are,  more  or  less, 
spotted  and  veined  with  siliceous  matter ;  whilst  the 
laminated  portions  are  also  conformably  interlaid  by 
thin  folise  of  quartz. 

The  cross-veins  always  intersect  the  lodes  they  en- 
counter,||  but  do  not  invariably  heave  them  either  to 
the  same  hand  ^  or  towards  the  same  angle ;  thus, — 


to  the  right."— Webb  &  Gbaoh,  Hittory  and  Progress  of  Mining  in  the  Carathn 
a$id  Liakeard  District,  p.  37* 

•Ante,  p.  408.        f  ^^,  P-  603.        t  Ibid,  pp.  526—7. 

{  Henwood,  ComwcUl  Geol.  Tram,,  t.  pp.  247*— 77;  Ante,  pp.  676,-82,704, 
—11. 

II  *'  The  Wheal  TYeknony  fiwsan  heavet  the  lode  different  distances  (varying 
from  two  to  twelve  feet)  at  different  levels,  but  always  towards  the  left-hand,  and 
to  the  side  of  the  greater  angle;  the  Wheal  Mary  Ann  Jlucan,  which  in  some 
places  merely  divides  the  lode  without  displacing  it,  in  others  heaves  it  about  two 
feet  towards  the  right-hand,  and  to  the  side  of  the  smaller  angle.'* 

Hbnwood,  Reports  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  ComwaUy  xxxixx.  p.  43. 

H  Thomas,  Survey  of  the  Mining  District  between  Chasetpoter  and  Camborne, 
p  22;  Ante,^.lSZ,  Motet 
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the  Whsal  TrOanmMjlMcaH  hicaw  the  iotU  to  the  left-hand/  And  towards  the  smaller  angle* 

(L.  8.A.) 

„  Whsal  Marjf  AnM    „  „  the  seme  I     „  light-,,,*  „  emaller  angle* 

lod^S  (B.8.A.) 

„  HerodPM'foot  „  „     the  lod9      „  right-  „  ,*  „  greater  angle  * 

<R.G.AO 

Nor  are  the  heaves  of  the  same  lode  by  the  same 
cross-vein  uniform  at  different  depths ;  f  for — 
the  Menheniot  lode  at  its  contact  with 

the  Wheal  Trelawny  flucauy  Wheal  Mary  Annfiucan^ 

about  80  f ms.  deep  is  heaved  12  feet,  •— 

>i     ^^    i>       »  »         ^  »    > 

„    76   „       „        —  ...     is  heaved  8  feet, 

,,     88    y,      „        —  ...     „  simply  intersected. 

Moreover,  the  deeper  part  of  the  lode  at  Wheal 
Trelawny  is  intersected  by  at  least  one  cross-vein 
which  has  not  been  recognized  near  the  surface.;]: 

At  Wheal  Mary  Ann,  water  drawn  from  the  mine, 
deposits  in  the  steam-boilers  troublesomely  large  in- 
crustations of  the  sulphate  of  lime.^ 

From  Wheal  Trelawny  on  the  N.,  and  Wheal  Mary 
Ann  on  the  S.,  the  ground  slopes  gently  to  a  broad, 
shallow  valley,  which  crosses  the  lode  at  nearly  right- 

*  Hen  wood,  Cornwall  Geol,  Trana.t  ▼•  PP*  316 — 28. 

t  Ibid,  pp.  306—14.    Ante,  p.  685. 

X  **  In  West  Wheal  Virgin,  Poldory,  and  Wheal  Squire  innumerable  amall 
flueans  extend  but  a  few  fathoms  in  either  direction,  and  occasion,  as  it  were 
rents  in  the  middle  of  the  lodes,  but  neither  rise  to  the  surface,  nor  descend  to 
very  great  depths.  Their  results  may  be  compared  to  rents  in  the  middle,  but 
which  do  not  reach  to  the  edges,  of  a  piece  of  cloth. — "Hbnwood,  Cornwall 
Geol.  Trans.,  iii.  p.  329 ;  y.  pp.  89,  381.    Ante,  pp.  226,-87. 

{ **  At  BotdUaek  eels  thrive  as  well  in  pools  (sinks)  underground  as  in  the 
stream  pumped  out  of  the  mine  into  the  engine-pond  at  the  surface ;  in  both 
cases,  however,  the  water  may  possibly  be  more  highly  charged  with  sea,  than 
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angles.*  At  HerotTs-foot^  on  the  contrary,  the  lode 
runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  valley  of  the  Duloe, 
though  at  considerable  angles  to  some  of  its  tributary 
glens. 

When  the  Ordnance  Geological  Survey  was  made 
(in  1839)  the  mineral  riches  of  Menheniot  were  as 
yet  unknown. 

The  produce  of  the  several  mines  and  the  numbers 
of  work-people  employed,  as  well  as  the  power  of  the 
steam  and  water  machinery  in  use,  at  each  of  them 
respectively  in  the  year  1851^  are  shown  on  a  sub- 
^quent  page. 


with  metallic,  salt."--  Stbpkbn  Harybt  Jaicbs,  Esq.,  Purser  of  the  Mine,  MS. 
Ante.  pp.  854^5,  539,  Note  • . 

•  •<  The  surfacei  of  many  of  the  most  prodactire  mines  are  intersected  by 
depressions.  %  %  it  The  directions  of  these  sometimes  coincide  with  those  of 
the  lodes,  as  at  Godolphm,  the  ConsoUdaled  Mines,  East  Crennis,  &e. ;  but  they 
rather  more  frequently  form  considerable  bat  varying  angles,  as  in  Herkmd, 
holcoath.  Wheal  Tolgus,  Wheal  Towan.  Wheal  Leisure,  Wheal  Friendship,  &o." 

Hbnwood,  Comtoatt  Oeol,  Trans.,  T.  (1843),  p.  233. 

*'  The  forms  of  the  Cornish  hiUs  and  valleys  have  originated  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  structure  of  the  rocks." — Boasb,  Ihid,  !▼.  p.  432. 

«<  From  St.  Levan  to  Ludgvan  the  courses  of  thirty  valleys  on  the  south  coast 
and  of  eighteen  on  the  north  coast  *  *  *  run  in  the  direction  of  the  joints. 
%  1i  %  We  may  therefore,  with  much  probability,  infer  that  the  valleys  have 
been  formed  along  the  line  of  joints,  and  that  the  joints  existed  before  the  valleys 
were  excavated :  thus,  the  joints  governed  the  direction  of  the  early  water-courses, 
^became  enlarged  to  ravines,— and  then  to  open  valleys.'* 

Whitlbt,  Ibid,  vii.  p.  850. 

*'  A  marked  feature  in  the  ore^bearing  district  of  [Breage]  is  the  peculiar 
system  of  valley-formations  «  •  «  but  nowhere  is  it  more  plainly  seen  than  at 
Wheal  Yqr.  The  figure  of  the  valley  is  that  of  a  main  trunk  with  lateral 
branches  having  definite  rounded  terminations,  and  each  having  had  a  small 
streamlet  fed  by  a  spring  issuing  near  its  extremity.  Near  the  summit  of  these 
hollows,  the  outcrop  of  the  mineralised  portion  of  the  productive  lodes  has  been 
found.'*— Francis,  Reports  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polyteehnie  Society,  xxxvx. 
(1868),  p.  20. 
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From  1844  to  1868 — 9  the  undermentioned  profits 
have  been  made  in  the  district;  viz. — 

at  Wheal  Trelawny  * £56,914 

Wheal  Mary  Ann  f    65,585 

Herod'S'foot  %     49,848 

£172,347 

As  the  mines  are  wrought  in  a  rich  agricultural 
district,  heaps  of  rubbish  from  them  abut  on  some  of 
the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  land  in  Cornwall. 

♦  Wheal  Trelawny, 

T^wi'!  N?":  1%  j  P"x»»~''  ore.  wM«hr«a».d....  £464.981. 

and  afforded  a  profit  of 56,914. 

Jambs  Cock,  Esq.,  Pureer  and  Aeoountant  of  the  Mine,  MSB. 

t  Wheal  Mary  An% 

T  *I:%oth  !f  ^pT.  \m:  \^''^^  '^  '"*  '"•  •«"*  '"••  ««*.7'«' 

During  which  period  the  working-expenses  (salaries,  )  £353  t  as 

wages,  tools,  &c.)  amounted  to  J   **°*»*"" 

„  Royalties  fDuM^  „  36,098 

„  FrofiU „  65,585 

£464,788 

W.  O.  Nbttlb,  Ebo.,  Purter  and  Accountant  of  the  Mine,  M8S. 

}  Herod*8-foot, 

from  the  1st  of  Not.,  1847,  ?  „._  ,  —««♦  ^t  «k««*  4>q  n/iA 

to     „  31st  „  Oct,  1859;  {  8*^e  a  profit  of  about    £3,000 

from    „    1st  of  Not.,  1859,  »  .^  010 

to      „  23rd  „  April,  1869,  J  "  "         *^*^*^ 

£  49,848 
Thomas  Tbbtillxon,  Esq.,  Manager  and  Purser  of  the  Mine,  MSS. 

At  LudcoU  4  Wrey  Consolidated  Mines  (Ante,  p.  710), 

from  1852  to  1865  the  amount  of  capital  expended  was* ••     £21,388 

„  „    the  lead  and  siWer  ores  obtained  were  sold  for     101,298 

£122,686 
During  which  period  the  salaries  and  wages  amounted  to    £63,835 
„  tools  &  machinery  „  37,749 

„  Royalties  ('i^Kef^  „  8,022 

^tf^^t'oir"'^}..  18,080  £122.686 


John  TATI.OB,  Esq.,  Pureer  of  the  Mines,  MSS. 
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The  foregoing  pages  supply  descriptions — ^in  greater 
or  less  detail— of  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty 
mines,  together  with  comparisons  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  various  metals  and  ores  occur  in 
them;  but — inasmuch  as  the  chief  purpose  of  this 
enquiry  is  to  render  the  experience  gained  in  one 
country  practically  useful  in  another — theoretical 
speculations  have  been  cautiously  avoided. 

That  important  parts  of  many  mines  have  not  been 
described,  and  that  various  questions  of  interest  have 
not  been  followed  to  their  solution,  is  owing  to  no  dis- 
regard of  one  or  other ;  but  that  the  ruinous  condition 
of  ancient  works  or  the  want  of  exploratory  operations 
in  the  former  case,  and  the  necessity  for  considering 
economic,  rather  than  abstract,  subjects  in  the  latter, 
have  narrowed  the  field  of  enquiry. 

Frequent  references  have  been  made  to  the  observa- 
tions of  earlier  labourers*  in  the  same — and  other 
similar— districts ;  these,  however,  have  been  some- 
times abridged;  but  in  every  such  case  scrupulous 
care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  the  exact  purport  of 
the  original.^ 

Notwithstanding  certain  subjects  treated  of  are  but 
slightly,  if  they  are  at  all,  connected  with  geological 


*  Of  these  important  statements  a  few  were  unfortunately  OTerlooked  during 
th^g^reparation  of  parts  of  the  work  to  which  thej  would  have  been  most  appro- 
priately quoted :  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  such  instances,  howerer,  they  have  been 
subsequently  introduced,  where — though  less  apposite  ~they  will  still  be  found 
illustrative. 

fAU  foreign  weights  and  measures  haye  been  reduced  to  their  Bnglish 
equifalents. 
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